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With  the  close  of  volume  VII  Notes  and  Queries  completes  the 
seventh  revolution  in  its  orbit  around  the  great  central  sun  of  Truth. 
It  will  remain  the  constant  purpose  of  its  publishers  to  shorten  the 
radius  of  its  motion  as  the  years  advance,  thereby  lessening  the  dis- 
tance from  the  central  luminary. 

It  is  true  of  periodicals  as  of  men  ;  they  cannot  pose  for  any  length 
of  time  for  more  than  they  are  really  worth  ;  and  while  Notes  and 
Queries  may  at  present  claim  the  milder  honors  of  the  satellite,  we 
hope  under  the  general  laws  of  evolution,  to  merit,  in  course  of  time, 
the  grander  dignity  of  planetary  existence,  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
*'  Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 

In  the  present  volumes,  among  the  modern  discoveries  in  pure 
mathematics,  the  exact  number  of  **  digital  squares  *'  has  been  solved 
and  the  deductions  of  Dr.  Artemas  Martin  and  Hon.  J.  H.  Drum- 
mond  have  been  given. 

In  astronomy,  the  latest  discoveries  of  asteroids  have  been  stated, 
which  completes  a  total  of  301  planetoids  discovered  in  the  space  of 
ninety  years— an  average  over  three  and  one-third  per  year,  since  the 
discover)'  of  Ceres  by  Piazzi  on  Jan.  i,  1801. 

Shakespeare  inquired  "  What's  in  a  name  ?"  The  articles  of  anto- 
nomasias  will  illustrate  how  much  there  is  of  an  allegorical  and  figura- 
tive character  in  the  literature  of  nomenclature. 

Delving  in  the  mines  of  Truth  might  seem  discouraging  to  even  the 
most  devoted  workers,  when  considering  the  inexhaustible  veins  of 
ore  and  the  rarity  of  the  profound  thinkers  employed,  were  it  not  for 
the  patience  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  few  who  realize  that  ultimate 
victory  of  Truth  over  Error  will  ere  long  become  an  absolute  certainty, 
in  place  of  a  vague  hope,  and  were  it  not  that  the  champions  in  the 
highest  cause  in  which  human  intellect  can  be  engaged,  will  inherit  the 
most  imperishable  fame  possible  to  the  dreams  of  human  imagination. 

But  in  the  great  laboratory  of  thought,  pure  truth  like  pure  carbon 
of  the  hills,  is  found  only  in  the  form  of  grains  like  diamonds.  Pearls 
of  thought  do  no   run  in  coal  measures,  or  wide-stretched  beds  of  ore. 
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If  at  times  our  materials  seem  fragmentary,  let  the  facts  be  noted 
with  interest,  and  gathered  with  diligence,  tha  tthe  aggregated  particles, 
may  take  their  proper  form  in  the  masonry  of  the  vast  temple  of  the 
Universal  Truth. 

As  human  life  has  been  said  to  be  ''  A  cry  between  the  silences"  ; 
may  the  voice  of  our  columns  be  heard  by  our  friends  with  even  a  part 
of  the  deference  that  we  ever  feel  for  the  grander  charms  from  the 
pages  of  our  more  pretentious  contemporaries. 

In  the  next  volume  it  will  be  our  aim  to  solve  some  of  the  unan- 
swered queries  which  have  accumulated  from  the  beginning.  Some 
of  these  are  not  only  interesting,  but  difficult,  especially  where  accu- 
racy is  necessary.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a  fool  can  ask  more 
questions  than  a  wise  man  can  answer,  but  a  wise  man  cannot  ask 
more  questions  than  a  fool  is  willing  to  answer. 

Only  those  who  attempt  to  answer  general  queries  can  fully  realize 
what  the  phrase  "On  reliable  authority"  really  involves.  As  the 
opinions  of  very  many  people  must  be  taken  with  grains  of  allowance, 
so  we  find  that  among  the  sources  of  information,  very  many  works  of 
reference  are  wholly  unreliable.  And  although  infallibility  is  far  from 
being  a  human  characteristic,  it  will  remain  the  constant  purpose  of 
this  journal  to  "eliminate  the  sources  of  error"  persistently  and 
faithfully. 

Several  articles  and  also  bibliographies  which  have  appeared 
in  our  pages  have  been  extensively  quoted  and  referred  to ;  among  the 
latter  is  the  "  Bibliography  on  Cyclometry  and  Quadratures,"  which 
has  been  quoted  by  Florian  Cajori,  M.  S.,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, in  his  admirable  compilation  on  the  "  Teaching  and  History  of 
Mathematics  in  the  United  States,"  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion as  Circular  of  Information  No.  3,  1890 ;  the  "  Bibliography  of 
Mathematical  Journals  in  the  United  States  "  has  also  been  called  for 
by  many  mathematicians.  We  have  several  other  bibliographies  in 
preparation,  on  special  subjects,  which  will  be  published   in  due  time. 

The  article  on  **  Biblical  Information"  in  this  volume  is  the  most 
extensive,  as  well  as  complete,  chapter  of  research  that  ever  appeared 
in  any  journal  in  this  country,  without  exception. 

S.  a  &  L.  M.  GOULD,  Publishers' 
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"  THE  PLEIADES,  HIADES,  AND  NORTHERN  CAR,'' 

— ^VlRGIU 


The    Pleiades. 


♦  Celeno,  •  Electra, 

•  Maia,  •  ALCYONE,  •  Merope, 

*  Sterope^  *  Taygeta. 


The   Hyades. 


*  Ambrosia,  *  Coronis, 

*  Phaola^  *  Polyxo,  *  Predict, 

*  Eudoxa^  *  Thione. 


The   Jforthem    Car. 


•  Alioth^  *  Benetnasch, 

*  Mizar,  ♦  Megrez,  *  Merak, 

*  Dubhe,  *  Phad. 
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WITH    ANSWERS. 

"  StiU  does  the  old  instinct  cfdl  hack  the  old  names:'  - 

-  Schiller. 

Vol.  VII.                        JANUARY,  1890. 

No.  1. 

The  Gyroscope.  What  is  a  gyroscope  and  in  what  work  can  an 
account  of  its  properties  be  found  ?  •  Willard  H.  Pond. 

A  gyroscope  is  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  rotary  wheel  mounted 
in  a  ring  or  rings,  in  different  ways,  for  illustrating  the  dynamics  of 
rotating  bodies,  the  composition  of  rotation,  etc.  It  was  first  devised 
by  Walter  R.  Johnson,  in  1832,  by  whom  it  was  called  the  rotascape. 
Its  scientific  operations  sre  too  complex  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
it  in  these  pages  without  cuts  for  illustration.  The  interested  reader 
will  find  good  descriptive  illustrated  articles  on  this  singular  rota- 
scope  in  the  following : 

*  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  Vol.   IX,  1856,  p.  450,  by  W.  P.  A. 

^  Bamard*s  American  Journal  of  Education,"  No.  7,  1856,  p.  701, 
by  R  S.  Snell.  Also,  No.  9,  June,  1857,  pp.  537-550  ;  No.  ii,  De- 
cember, 1857,  pp.  529-536  ;  No.  13,  June,  1858,  pp.  299-304,  by  Maj. 
J.  G.  Barnard. 

"Smithsonian  Report,"  1855,  p.  175,  by  E.  S.  Snell. 

"  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,"  1832,  p.  265,  by  W.  R.  Johnson. 

"  'n^ansactions  of  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  1864, 
p.  94,  by  K  D.  Ashe.  • 

Spelling  of  '*  To."  How  many  ways  to  represent  by  letters,  or 
otherwise,  the  sound  of  "  tu  ? "  John. 

We  are  not  sure  we  understand  John,  but  will  venture  this  reply. 
I.  Tew,  a  town  in  Scotland.  2.  Too,  an  adverb.  3.  Two,  the  figure  2. 
4.  2,  the  figure  spelled  two.  5.  To,  the  preposition.  6.  Tu^  Latin 
pronoun  for  "thou."  7.  72wton,  a  native  of  Teutonia.  8.  |-,the 
phonographic  sound. 
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The  Cabiri.  Who  were  the  "  Cabiri "  mentioned  so  often  by  clas- 
sical authors  ?    (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  396.)  J.  E.  B. 

The  Kaheiri  were  the  divinities  most  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians 
and  other  people  cognate  or  in  communication  with  them.  Authori- 
ties differ  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  designation.  Henry  O'  Brien, 
in  his  "  Round  Towers,'*  derives  it  from  Guebre  or  Gheber^  the  fire* 
worshippers  of  Persia.  Mr.  E.  Pococke  ("India  in  Greece")  forms 
it  from  Cuvera,  the  Hindu  god  of  wealth,  "  in  simple  language,  the 
Khyber''  He  declares  that  **  the  Cuvera  of  the  Hindtis,  the  Pataikoi 
of  the  PhcEnicians,  the  Cabeiri  of  the  Greeks,  are  simply  distorted 
records  and  distorted  comments  upon  the  plain  facts  of  Bud'hist 
worship,  Bud'hist  industry,  and  Bud'hist  wealth,  abounding  in  the 
regions  of  the  Khaiber."  Hence,  he  changes  their  Roman  appellative 
Dii  Potfs,  into  Dii  Bodhes  or  Budha-gods.  Mr.  Pococke  also  inden. 
tifies  the  name  with  Khebrewi  or  Hebrews,  and  Hyperboreans,  This 
sounds  conjectural ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  absurd  as  some  may 
think.  Aristotle  traced  the  Hebrews  to  a  Hindu  tr-ibe,  and  the  Spar- 
tans professed  to  be  their  kindred.  Josephus  himself  identifies  them 
with  the  Hyk-sos,  or  shepherds  of  Egypt.  Parkhurst's  "  Lexicon  " 
'  derives  the  name  of  the  Kabeiri  from  the  Hebrew  word  Khabir^ 
abounding  ;  but  suggests  a  further  etymology  from  Khi^  like,  and 
abiri^  the  Mighty  Ones.  It  may  very  plausibly  be  formed  from  chabir% 
an  ally  or  associate,  one  having  magic  power.  Doubtless  Hebron  in 
Palestine  thus  derived  its  name,  as  the  city  of  the  Kabeiri.  Its  other 
designation,  Kiriath  Arba^  the  city  of  the  Four  (Great  Gods)  would 
seem  to  confirm  this  conjecture.  It  was  evidently  built  by  the  Hyk- 
sos  (Numbers  xiii,  22)  ;  it  belonged  to  the  "  sons  of  Heth  "  or  Khi- 
taians  (Genesis  xxiii),  and  was  occupied  by  the  Anokim^  or  anaktes^ 
which  was  an  appellation  of  the  Kabeirian  gods  at  Athens. 

Herodotus  calls  the  Philistines  of  Ascalon  Phoenicians.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  not  ethnically  diverse  from  the  Pelasgians 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  The  structures  in  those  regions  de- 
nominated Cyclopean,  and  sometimes  considered  Pelasgic  were  fabri- 
cated by  Phoenicians.  We  are  warranted  therefore  in  regarding  the 
Kabeirian  gods  as  both  Phoenician  and  Pelasgic  —  that  the  Samothra- 
kian  Kabeiri,  the  Potes  of  Rome,  and  the  Pataki  of  the  Phoenicians 
and   Egyptians  were  the  same  divinities.      Herodotus   tells   of  the 
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Kabeiri  at  Memphis,  who  were  eight  in  number^  and  also  states  that 
the  Pelasgians  established  their  worship  among  the  Samothrakians 
{Euterpty  5 1).  Movers  declares  that  they  were  originally  Assyrian 
divinities,  and  Lenormant  states  that  the  seven  planetary  gods  were 
called  Cabirim.  As  the  seven  divinities,  Sin,  Samas,  Nebu,  Istar* 
Nergal,  Marduk^  and  Ninip,  like  the  corresponding  deities  in  other 
countries^  had  each  a  planet,  this  is  sufficient  explanation.  Damaskios, 
however,  names  an  eighth,  Esmun  or  Asklepios,  who,  under  various 
epithets,  denotes  the  invisible  spirit,  or  fire  of  life. 

The  goddess  Astarte,  Ashtoreth,  or  the  heavenly  Venus,  was  also 
named  Kabeira,  This  was  in  her  character  of  Mother  as  bringing 
forth  the  phenomenal  universe.  Akusilaos  says  that  Hephaistos  (the 
Creator^  and  Kabeira  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  the  Kabeiri 
and  the  Kabeirids ;  and  that  each  had  a  distinct  worship.  Herodotus 
quotes  the  tradition  that  Heppaistos  or  Ptah  was  father  of  the  Kabeiri- 
an  gods.  They  appear  to  have  been  represented  by  ithyphallic  images. 

Different  legends,  however,  seem  to  vary  the  number  of  thees  "  Great 
Gods."  Three  or  four  seem  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Lemnos,  Im- 
bros,  Samothrak^,  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Strabo  does  not  always  dis- 
tinguish closely  between  the  gods  and  the  Korybantic  priests  ;  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  priests  everywhere  represented  the 
deities  and  uttered  oracles  in  their  name.  Mnaseas  names  three  by 
the  arcane  titles  of  Axi-Eros,  Axio-Kersos,  and  Axio-Kersa  —  the 
good  Eros,  the  good  horned  god,  the  good  horned  goddess,  fiy 
these  distinctions  we  may  perceive  the  cosmogonic  character  of  the 
cultus  \  Eros  or  love  denoting  the  Supreme  Principle,  and  the  horned 
or  Rayed  Divinities,  the  Creators  of  the  phenomenal  world.  Mnaseas 
consides  them  as  Demeter,  Proserpina,  and  her  abductor  Hades,  the 
same  as  the  divinities  celebrated  in  the  Eleusinia. 

A  fourth,  however,  was  introduced, — Kadmos,  Kadmilo  (Kadmi-El) 
Kasmilos, — by  whom  we  are  to   understand   the   intellective   thought 
which  ministers  to  all,  unites  all,  and  leads  to  the  higher  life. 

It  may  be  deduced,  therefore,  that  there  was  an  arcane  worship  of 
a  common  nature  existing  over  all  the  East.  It  was  called  Kabeirian^ 
as  being  the  cultus  of  Power,  like  the  Sakti-worship  of  India.  We 
may  identify  the  various  national  religions  by  their  partaking  of  these 
characteristics.     Whether  personified  as   the  goddess   Mylitta,  Istar, 
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Astarte,  Asa  (Isis),  Kybfelfe,  or  Demeter,  it  was  everywhere  the  wor- 
ship of  Motherhood,  and  the  Power  that  brings  the  universe  into  ex- 
istence. Of  course  a  paternal  deity  was  associated^  but  generally  as  a 
secondary  character.  The  one  was  the  Productive  Power,  the  other 
the  Energy  which  makes  the  process  of  the  phenomenal  universe  ac* 
tive.  The  Kabeiri,  therefore,  were  the  superior  divinities  that  per- 
sonified the  All-Potent  Forces,  and  the  Kabeiric  Rites  constituted  the 
archaic  religion  which  the  old  classics  recognized,  but  for  "  religious 
reasons  "  never  ventured  to  explain  clearly.  In  them  we  have  the  ex- 
amplar  of  the  Secret  Societies  of  modern  centuries. 

A.  Wilder,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


•*  I,  TOO,  AM  OP  Arcadia."  Who  was  the  author  of,  and  where 
found,  this  quotation.      (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  II,  p.  496  3  VI,  p.  364.) 

L.  H.  Avut. 

A  quotatian  very  similar  to  this  Jeads,  "  I,  too,  was  born  in  Arcadia.*' 
This  is  the  motto  which  Goethe  adopted  for  his  "  Travels  in  Italy." 
It  is  said  to  be  a  saying  of  Schidoni  (or  Schedone),  1560-1616. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  George,  Chicago,  III 


Witch-Hazel  and  Witch-Grass.  Why  is  the  witch-hazel  and 
witch-grass  so  called  ?     (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  316.)  X. 

Witch-hazel  is  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  effcacious  in 
discovering  witches.  A  forked  twig  of  the  hazel  was  made  into  a  di- 
vining rod  for  the  purpose.  The  botanical  name  is  Hdmamelis  com- 
monly known  as  *'  Pond's  Extract" 

Mrs.  L.  T.  George,  Chicago,  IlL 


"  Got  the  Mitten."  How  did  this  saying  originate  ?  (N.  and.  Q., 
Vol.  VI,  p.  348.)  F.  J.  P. 

Thih  is  an  American  phrase  used  when  a  young  man  is  discarded 
by  a  lady  to  whom  he  has  been  paying  his  addresses.  Sam  Slick,  in 
^'  Human  Nature,"  p.  90,  says,  "  there  is  a  young  lady  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  ;  though  wheiher  she  is  a-goin'  to  give  hern,  or  give  the  miten^ 
I  ain't  satisfied."  This  seems  to  be  the  only  remaining  use  of  the  old 
English  werd  mittent  (Latin  mittins^  to  send)  which  Johnson  defines 
*•  sending  forth,  emitting."  Mittent  itself  is  obsolete,  but  it  survives 
in  the  word  "  intermittent."  Mrs.  L.  T.  George. 
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The  Asterism  "  Tishya.*'  "  When  the  sun  and  moon  and  lunar 
asterism  Tyshya  and  the  planet  Jupiter  are  in  one  mansion  the  '  Age 
of  Purity 'shall  come."  What  asterism  is  here  meant  by  Tyshya  ? 
(N.  AND  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  374.)  Junior. 

The  ancient  Hindiis,  Arabians,  and  Chinese,  each  had  a  lunar  Zo- 
diac consisting  of  27  or  28  asterisms,  one  foi  each  day  of  the  m9on's 
monthly  circuit  in  the  heavens.  By  the  HindCls  they  were  called 
nakshatras,  "  asterisms.'*  The  Arabians  called  them  manazil  aUkamar^ 
"  mansions  of  the  moon."  Their  Chinese  name  was  aieu,  "  mansions." 
In  the  more  ancient  system  of  Hindti  ndkshairas^  the  sixth  one 
was  Tishya,  but  in  the  present  order  Tishya  is  the  eighth.  The  aster- 
ism Tishya  is  more  commonly  called  Pushya^  "  flower,"  and  it  is  also 
sometimes  called  Siihya,  "  auspicious."  As  an  adjective,  Tishya  in 
Sanskrit  means,  ''fortunate,'*  '' auspicious."  As  a  substantive  or  noun, 
it  is  the  name  of  a  mythical  being,  a  sort  of  heavenly  archer ;  and 
the  asterism  Tishya  is  shaped  like  an  arrow.  Tishya  is  also  the 
same  of  the  month  Pausha  (December-January),  and  it  is  the  name 
of  the  Kali-Yuga,  or  present  (black)  age  of  the  world. 

Tishya  consists  of  a  faintish  group  of  three  stars  in  the  body  or 
belly  of  the  constellation  Cancer,  or  the  Crab,  —  Oamma,  Ddta^  and 
Tilda  Cancri;  the  principal  star  in  it  is  D^ta  Cancri,  The  corres- 
ponding Arabian  manzil^  called  Nathra\  "  nose-gap  "  (that  is,  of  the 
lion),  includes  the  two  stars,  Oamma  and  Delia  Oancri,  and  the  nebu- 
la in  Cancer,  Prsesepe.  The  Chinese  sieu,  called  Kwei,  "  spectre,"  in 
addition  to  the  stars  composing  the  HindO  Tishya,  includes  Eta  Can- 
cri. According  to  the  Batnamala  of  Shripati,  and  other  Hindii  works, 
the  figure  uf  the  asterism  Tishya  is  that  of  an  arrow ;  according  to  the 
text  of  Vasishtha,  as  cited  by  Munishwara,  it  is  that  of  a  crescent. 

The  quotation  referred  to,  "  When  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  aster- 
ism Tyshya,  and  the  planet  Jupiter,  are  in  one  mansion,  the  '  Age  of 
Purity '  (or  the  Krita  Age)  shall  come,"  is  found  in  the  VUhnu  PuranOy 
book  IV,  chapter  24.  It  is  mentioned  in  describing  the  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  as  Kalhi^  at  the  end  of  the  present  Kali-Yuga,  or  black  age. 
The  same  quotation  is  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana.  XII,  ii,  24;  and  the 
Vdyu  Purana  and  Brahmanda  Purana  also  contain  it. 

Wm.  Emmetts  Coleman,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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'*  Symmes'  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres."  Wbat  is  said  to  be 
Symmes'  Hole  in  the  earth,  and  what  book  did  he  publish  on  his 
theory?    (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  316.)  Philomath. 

Capt.  John  Cleve  Symmes  was  born  in  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5, 
1780,  received  a  good  English  education,  excelled  in  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  entered  the  army  in  1802,  captainized  in  1816  ; 
married  Mrs.  Mary  (Pelletier)  Lockwood,  and  was  the  father  of  five 
daughters  and  one  son  by  her  ;  retired  from  army  in  1816  ;  moved  to 
Newport,  Ky.,  18 16,  to   Hamilton,  O.,  1824,  and   died  May  29,  1829. 

His  first  circular  No.  I,  with  the  caption.  Light  developes  light, — 
"  ad  infinitum,"  was  formulated  and  written  April  10,  1818  ;  his  second 
memoir  No.  II,  June  17,  1818  ;  his  third  memoir  No.  Ill,  with  the 
caption,  *'  The  light  of  ages  past,  developes  light  in  those  succeeding"  June 
24,  1 81 8.  These  memoirs  and  circular,  developing  his  theory,  were 
published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Western  Spy,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  19 
18 19,  all  of  of  which  were  illustrated.  He  first  lectured  before  an  au- 
dience demonstrating  his  theory,  in  Cincinnati,  Feb.  4,  1824.  Thomas 
Matthews  (father  of  Judge  Stanley  Matthews,  now  of  Ohio)  replied 
to  Symmes  in  a  lecture,  and  pamphlet,  to  which  Symmes  replied,  and 
the  following  year  lectured  in  Lebanon,  Xenia,  Springfield,  Newark, 
Chillicothe,  Columbus,  and  Zanesville,  and   made  numerous  converts. 

In  1826,  was  published   the   famous,  and   now  scarce  book  : 

"  Symmes'  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,  demonstrating  that  the 
earth  is  hollow  and  habitable  within,  and  widely  open  about  the  poles. 
By  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  [James  McBride], 

*  Ihere  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,' — Shakespeare. 

'  If  this  man  be  erroneous,  who  appears  to  be  so  sanguine  and  per- 
severing in  his  opinions,  what  withholds  «s  but  our  sloth,  our  self-will, 
and  distrust  in  the  right  cause,  that  we  do  not  give  him  gentle  meet- 
ings and  a  gentle  dismission ;  that  we  debate  not  and  examine  the 
matter  thoroughly,  with  liberal  and  frequent  audience  ;  if  not  for  his 
sake,  yet  for  our  own  ?  seeing  that  no  man  who  has  tasted  learning, 
but  will  confess  the  many  ways  of  profiting  by  those,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  stale  receipts,  are  able  to  manage  and  set  forth  new  positions 
to  the  world  ;  and  were  they  but  as  dust  and  cinders  to  our  feet,  so 
long  as  in  that  notion,  they  may  serve  to  polish  and  brighten  the  armo- 
ry of  truth  ;  even  for  the  respect  they  are  not  utterly  to  be  cast  away.' 

— Milton. 

Printed  and  published  by  Morgan,  Lodge  and  Fisher,  Cincnnati,  1826** 
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The  book  is  a  duodecimo  of  i68  pages,  bound  in  boards  ;  preface 
written  in  August,  1824,  and  the  reason  of  its  delay  in  publication 
for  two  years,  was  the  author's  absence  from  the  country.  The  theory 
of  Symmes  was  replied  to  in  a  book  entitled  ^  Symzonia  ;  A  Voyage 
of  Discovery.  By  Captain  Adam  Seaborn.  New  York,  1820." 
This  is  a  duodecimo  of  248  pages  bound  in  boards,  and  now  scarce. 
Articles  and  reviews  on  "  Symmes*  Theory  "  have  appeared  in  many 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  some  of  which  are  Atlantic  Monthlyf 
April,  1873  ;  Harpers*  Magazine^  October,  1882  ;  Southern  Bivouad 
February,  March,  and  April,  1887.  A  pamphlet  by  Americus  Symmes, 
son  of  Capt.  Symmes,  was  published  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1879,  ^^  ^^^ 
father's  theory,  compiled  from  McBride's  book. 

In  later  years  several  other  person  have  advocated  and  published 
works  upon  the  theory  of  a  hollow  globe,  some  of  whom  are  : 

John  Merrill  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  published  his  *'  System  of  the 
£arth's  Being  Hollow,"  8vo,  in  1858;  revised  and  enlarged,  entitled, 
"  Cosmogony  ;  or.  Thoughts  on  Philosophy,"  in  i86o;  second  edi- 
tion, in  1871. 

Prof.  William  F.  Lyon  published  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Hollow 
Globe  ;  or,  the  World's  Agitator  and  Reconciler  ;  a  treatise  on  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  earth."  Claimed  to  have  been  presented 
through  the  organism  of  M.  L.  Sherman,  M.  D.     8vo.  pp.  455.  1875. 

The  most  recent  work  on  the  hollow  globe  theory  is  "  Koreshan 
Astronomy,  the  Earth  a  Hollow  Globe,"  by  Prof.  Royal  O.  Spear,  o^ 
the^College  of  Life,  Chicago,  1889.  (See  third  page  cover,  N.  and  Q., 
Vol.|VI,  No.  12,  1889.) 


Biblical  Questions.  We  have  had  so  many  biblical  questions 
propounded  that  we  have  decided  to  publish,  en  masse,  a  quite  large 
collection  of  paragraphical  information  on  the  Bible,  which  will  an" 
swer  hundreds  of  questions  not  yet  thought  of.  We  have  not  space 
to  repeat  much  of  this  matter  and  to  those  interested  in  it  we  will  say 
that  every  statement  made  in  the  collection  is  on  authority,  while  the 
larger  part  is  self  explanatory  to  all  who  will   examine  the  references 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Lake  Harris  is  append- 
ed to  the  December  No.,  1889,  in  answer  to  inquiry  of  An  Admirer 
(N.  AND  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  316). 
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QUESTIOJ^S. 

1.  Who  was  the  "  Queen  of  Love  and  Mother  of  Mischief  "  ? 

2.  To  what  custom  does  Ben  Jonson  allude  in  the  lines,  "  Search- 
ing for  the  lost  with  seive  and  shears  ? 

3.  What  Roman  family  was  awarded  the  name  of  "  left-handed," 
and  why  ? 

4.  Who  composed  the  epitaph,  "  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  "  ? 

5.  What  is  the  "  widow's  cap  "  ? 

6.  To  whom  was  the  term  "  Trimmer  "  first  applied  ? 

7.  Has  it  always  been  customary  to  '*  dot  the  i "  in  English  ? 

8.  Who  were  the  '*  nine  worthy  women  of  the  world  *'  ? 
8.    What  were  the  "  two  eyes  of  Greece  "  ? 

David  M.  Drurv,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

18.  Who  was  it  that  so  truthfully  defined  the  practice  of  medicine  as 
*'  the  business  of  putting  into  a  body  of  which  they  know  little,  drugs 
of  which  they  know  less  "  ?  Djafar. 

II.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  bean  called  a  ''sensitive  bean,"  its 
characteristics  being  a  power  to  move  about  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  when  placed  on  a  table  Its  movements  are  not  regular,  but  inter- 
mittent. It  seems  to  be  most  active  when  first  placed  on  the  hand, 
or  when  transferred  from  it  to  a  table,  etc.  It  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Mexico,  and  the  piece  he  has  is  one-half  a  bean  of  the  form  of 
one-fourth  of  a  sphere.     An  explanation  of  this  is  much  desired. 

A.  A.  Irvine,  New  York  City. 

II.     What  is   the  d\&txQXiCt  h^Wt^n proportion  2LTid  dimension  f 

13.  Wkat  is  the  difference  between  the  two  dimensions,  hight  and 
d^th,  geometrically  speaking  ?    Chas.  de  Medici,  New  York  City. 

14.  Who  is  the  author  of,  and  where  found,  the  following  quotation  ; 

'*  Whatsot^er,  thou  loved  that  become  thou  must  ; 

Oodf  if  thou  lovest  Ood,  dust,  if  thou  loveat  dtut,*'       M. 

15.  Please  explain  the  phrases,  "  of  the  inner  temple/'  "  of  the  mid- 
dle temple,"  etc.,  which  are  appended  to  professional  names  over  the 
waters.  Llewellyn. 

16.  It  is  well  known  that  lying  on  the  back  induces  dreaming ;  is  it 
detrimental  to  thus  lie  for  the  purpose  of  dreaming  ?  Joseph. 

17.  Can  any  reader  of  these*pages  tell  me  anything  about  the  origin 
6t  the  old  German  fairy  tale  of  '*  Cinderella  and  the  glass  slipper  "  ? 
I  am  told  that  the  name  was  originally  Cinder  Ella,  from  the  fact  that 
poor  Ella  was  kept  with  the  ashes  and  cinders,  but  that  in  time,  the 
two  words  were  made  one,  as  now  written.  The  name  is  now  gener- 
ally pronounced  "  Cin'drella,"  but  should  be  Cinderella. 

H.  W.  H.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
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Problems  and  Answers. 


Problem  on  Certitude.  The  following  problem  or  statement  is 
on  page  xlvi  of  Vol.  I,  of  "  The  Secret  Doctrine,"  by  H.  P.  Blavat- 
sky^  she  saying  it  is  found  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Academy. 
Are  the  statements  correct  ?     (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  235.) 

Philomath. 

"  If  two  persons  give  their  evidence  to  a  fact,  and  thus  impart  to  it 
each  of  them  |  of  certitude,  that  fact  will  then  have  fj  of  certitude ; 
that  is,  its  probability  will  bear  to  its  improbability  the  ratio  of  35  to  i. 
If  three  such  evidences  are  joined  together  the  certitude  will  become 
f^.  The  agreement  of  ten  persons  giving  each  J  of  certitude,  will 
produce  |^,  etc." 

In  response  to  the  question   of  Philomath   I   answer  that  Mrs. 

Blavatsky's  statements  as  quoted  are  not  correct. 

6  1/ 

If  any  two  witnesses  whose  veracities  are —  and  -7  concur  in  their 

testimony,  then,  it  may  easily  be  shown*  that  the   probability  that 

their  testimony  is  true  is  5  h'+{a^h){a!^hy 

This  probability  may  be  regarded  as  the   varacity  of  a  single  wit- 

B 
ness  and  therefore  may  be  represented  by  -j.      If  now  a    third   wit- 

*  For,  to  get  the  value  of  their  concurrent  testimony,  we  suppose 
each  to  testify  aXa'  times,  and  because  h  represents  the  number  of 
times  that  the  first  witness  tells  the  truth  in  a  statements,  and  (a— 6) 
the  number  of  times  he  falsifies ;  and  V  represents  the  number  of 
times  that  the  second  witness  tells  the  truth  in  a'  statements  and  {a'—V) 
the  number  of  times  he  falsifies^  therefore,  if  we  write  U  for  truths 
and  /.  for  falsehoods,  their  combinations  of  truths  and  falsehoods  in 
aX»  statements,  will  be  represented  by  the  product 
^  6t+(a-6)/.  ).X^  6Y4-(a'-6'y.  't=^t.xVt.'\-Vt.X{a-h)f.+U.X 
(a'-.6V.+C«-^y.X(a'~6'y. 

That  is,  they  concur  in  telling  the  truth  IxV  times  and  they  concur 
in  telling  a  lie  (a— 6)(a'— 6')  times.     Hence  the  value  of  their  con- 

hxV 
current  testimony  is  5x^^+(«--^  »(a^"fcO* 


{  io»  ) 

ness,  whose  veracity  is  -r/  also  concur  with  the  other  two,  the  probability 

arising  from  the  testimony  of  the  three  is  P=pi>^^4./ j^pw  >y_'fA\  5 
and  because  ^=66'+(a— 5)(a'— ^O^  and  B=hh\  A-^B^ia—hX^^—V), 

therefore,  ?-&  y  h^^^{a^h){a^^V){a^^^h'' )'  ^""^  ^"^  ''''  ^^^  """^  "'""■ 
ber  of  witnesses. 

It  follows  that,  ^*  If  two  witnesses  give  their  evidence  to  a  fact  and 
thus  impart  to  it  each  of  them  f  of  certitude,  that  fact  will  have  then," 

5X5)  25 

5  X 5+(6 — b)(f^y^  "  ^^  certitude,"  and  not  ||,  as  stated  by  Mrs. 

Blavatsky.     "  If  three  such  evidences  are  joined  together  the  certi- 

5X5X5  125       ^        r. «,... 

tude  will  become  5x5X5+(6-5)(6-5)(6-5)-126'  ^"^  «^^"*«-" 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that,  "  The  agreement  of  ten  per- 
sons giving  each  |  of  certitude  will  produce  "  a  certitude  of  ^,  in- 
stead of  \^\  as  asserted  by  Mrs.  Blavatsky.  The  correctness  of  this 
conclusion  is  evident,  because  a  witness  whose  veracity  is  \  tells  as 
many  lies  as  truths,  hence  the  testimony  of  such  a  witness  is  worth 
nothing. 

Problem  3.  (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  235.)  If  a  body  descend 
toward  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  attraction,  during  nine 
days  of  24  dours  each,  it  must  start  from  a  point,  in  round  numbers, 
360,000  miles  distant  from  the  earth.  (See  ''  Hutton's  Mathematics," 
Vol.  II,  p.  408.) 

Problem.  4.  (N.  and  Q..,  Vol.  VI,  p.  235.)  The  sum  of  the  geomet- 

a  20 

ric  series,  20+19+18^,  etc.,  to  infinity,  is  8  =  ._.     =  ._^^g  ==  400. 

J.  £.  Hendricks,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Problem  op  the  "  Lost  Spirits."  "  How  far  did  the  Lost  Spirits 
fall,*'  as  stated  by  Milton  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Bk.  i,  1.  50 ;  Bk.  vi,  1. 
861  ;  Bk.  IX,  Is.  62-69  ?     (N.  AND  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  235.) 

I  wish  some  of  your  readers  would  give  a  solution  of  this  curious 
problem.  The  data  seems  sufficient,  but  I  cannot  approach  the  an- 
swer as  given  in  an  old  mathematical  work  from  which  I  cut  it. 
The  answer  given  is  1,832,308^63  miles,  1120  yards.  Jonas. 
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Prorlem  of  Fifteen  Girls.  **  How  many  times  can  fifteen  girls 
take  a  walk,  in  triple  groups,  no  two  walking  together  the  second  time  ?" 
(N.  AND  Q.,  (Vol.  VI  367.) 

This  problem  was  given  me  some  1 8  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  I 
found  a  solution  to  it,  which  is  substantially  the  one  here  given.  The 
arrangement  of  the  groups  is  different  from  that  of  Prof.  Wood,  and 
I  think  preferable  as  following  a  certain  order  of  combinations,  and 
therefore  clearer.  In  his  solution,  at  the  top  of  page  368,  I  notice 
the  omission  of  any  group  beginning  with  the  figure  4.  Should  there 
not  be  such  a  group  ? 

SOLUTION. 


2, 

3- 

2, 

4, 

6. 

3> 

4. 

7- 

4, 

8, 

13. 

4i 

S- 

2, 

S» 

7- 

3> 

s. 

6. 

4> 

9, 

13. 

6, 

7- 

2. 

^> 

10. 

3. 

8, 

II. 

4. 

10, 

14. 

8, 

9- 

2, 

9. 

II. 

3, 

9. 

10. 

4, 

II, 

IS- 

10, 

II. 

2, 

12, 

14- 

3, 

12, 

iS- 

12, 

13. 

2, 

13. 

'5- 

3. 

13. 

14. 

i4t 

IS- 

5' 

8, 

13- 

6, 

8, 

14. 

7. 

8, 

'S- 

5' 

9. 

12. 

6. 

9. 

IS- 

7. 

9> 

14. 

5* 

10, 

^S- 

6, 

10, 

12. 

7. 

10, 

13- 

Sf 

", 

14. 

6, 

". 

13- 

7. 

"1 

12. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV 

. 

h 

2, 

3- 

I, 

4, 

S- 

I. 

6, 

7- 

I. 

8, 

?• 

4» 

8, 

12. 

2, 

8, 

10. 

2. 

13. 

iS- 

2, 

4, 

6. 

J, 

"1 

14. 

3i 

", 

IS- 

3» 

8, 

II. 

3. 

i3> 

14. 

6 

9. 

15. 

6, 

". 

13- 

4> 

10, 

14. 

S> 

10, 

iS- 

7, 

10, 

13. 

7, 

9. 

14. 

5> 

9> 

13. 

7, 

"1 

12. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

I, 

10, 

II. 

I, 

", 

13- 

«. 

14. 

IS- 

2. 

", 

14- 

2, 

5- 

7- 

2. 

9. 

II. 

3» 

5> 

6. 

3. 

9. 

10. 

3. 

4. 

7. 

4, 

9» 

13- 

4, 

". 

'S- 

s. 

8, 

13- 

7> 

8, 

IS- 

6, 

8, 

14. 

6, 

10. 

13. 

The  upper  set  is  the  preliminary  arrangement,  and  the  lower  set  the 
ultimate  combinations  derived  from  the  upper  set. 

B.  A.  Mitchell^  Jr.,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 

^^ 

"  Three-fourth  of  a  line,  and  a  circle  complete, 
A  perpendicular  line  where  two  semicircles  meet, 
An  isosceles  triangle  standing  on  its  two  feet. 
Two  semicircles,  and  a  circle  complets." — TOBACCO. 
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**  Gone  over  to  the  Majority."  Can  any  reader  cipher  out  an  ap- 
proximation in  regard  to  this  saying.      (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  374.) 

G.  R.  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  origin  of  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  G.  R.  H.  probably  sprung 
from  the  impression  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  has 
always  been  as  great  as  it  is  at  present.  For  it  is  easily  seen  that  if 
people  double  themselves  every  generation,  and  always  have  done  so, 
then  it  would  be,  as  suggested,  the  living  would  always  exceed  the 
number  of  the  dead.  Thus,  if  that  had  always  been  the  rate  of  in- 
crease, we  should  have  the  geometrical  series,  i,  2,  4,  8,  16^  32,  64,  128, 
etc.^  each  term  of  which  would  represent  the  living  at  any  point  whilst 
the  sum  of  all preaious  terms  would  represent  the  dead.  For  example, 
if  128  represent  th  living,  then  1+2+4-1-8+16+32-1-64=127  would 
be  the  dead^  and  this  really  less.  T.  S.  Barreti,  London. 


Nasik  Magic  Squares.  What  gave  the  name  Nasik  to  certain 
properties  of  magic  squares  ?    (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  312,  348.) 

Alonzo. 

This  query  is  answered  in  Vol.  VI,  p.  362,  385  ;  but  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  latter  article  has  been  proved  incorrect  by  subsequent 
investigations.  Nasik  magic  squares  may  be  now  made  with  any  root 
excepting  3,  if  suitable  numbers  are  chosen.  But  when  it  is  required 
that  the  square  shall  be  filled  with  consecutive  numbers  without  a 

break  {e.  ^.  i,  2,  3,  4, R^),  then  the  root  must  be   either  a 

prime  number  {e.  ^.5,  7,  11,  13,  17),  or  the  power  of  a  prime  number 
\e.g.  4,  8,  16,  32,  64  ;  9>  27  ;  25  ;  49).  However,  excepting  the 
oddly-even,  diagonlly  nasik  squares  may  be  made  with  all  the  remain- 
ing roots  {e.  g.  12,  20,  24,  28,  36  ;  15,  21,  33,  35). 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  a  few  slips  of  the  pen  in  the  same 
article.  Page  383,  second  line  under  diagram,  should  read  "  numbers 
not  greater  than  7."  Page  584,  fifth  line  from  bottom,  should  read 
"  8  different /fl/Af.'*  T.  S.  Barrett,  London,  Eng. 

Page  386,  third  line  under  diagram,  should  read  '*  figures  reversed,** 
Page  385,  first  line  from  top  read  second  for  "  first "  ;  fiourth  line  from 
top  read  third  row  for  *^  fourth  row.  page  387,  third  line  from  top, 
should  read  37  for  "  57  ; "  these  are  printer's  errors. 

Erratum.  Vol.  VII,  page  5,  third  line  from  bottom,  the  word 
"  seventh  "  should  be  second. 
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Biblical  Information— Wise  and  Otherwise. 


Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  at  the  close  of  the 
lath,  or  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  is  credited  with  dividing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  into  chapters  and  verses  ;  but  Cardinal  Hu- 
go, about  1240,  arranged  the  chapters  as  they  now  stand.  Athias, 
a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  in  1661,  divided  Hugo's  chapters  into  verses. 
Robert  Stephens,  a  French  printer,  in  1561,  divided  the  chapters  of 
the  New  Testament  into  verses 

King  James'  version  of  the  Bible  was  translated  and  printed  by  au- 
thority in  161 1.  Forty-seven  persons  were  appointed  by  the  king  to 
accomplish  the  work..  The  italic  words  were  supplied  by  the  transla- 
tors of  King  James'  version,  161 1.  The  particulars  are  tabulated  as 
follows : 

ALPHABETICS.      . 


The  number 

of  capiti 

lis  used  in 

the  Bible  is  t 

abulated  as 

follows : 

OapltaU.  N.  T. 

0.  T. 

Totala. 

Capitals.   N.  T. 

0.  T. 

Total. 

A,      3,792 

14,020 

17,812 

0, 

352 

2.043 

2,395 

B,       1,168 

3,354 

4,522 

P. 

663 

i»39S 

2,058 

C,        874 

953 

1,827 

Q. 

3 

2 

5 

D,         283 

2,006 

2,289 

R, 

261 

1,001 

1,262 

E,         504 

3,188 

3,692 

s. 

1,204 

4,463 

5,667 

F,      1,171 

1,168 

2,339 

T, 

1,705 

5.852 

7,557 

G,      1,820 

4,260 

6,080 

u, 

86 

446 

.532 

H.        79» 

2,886 

3.678 

V, 

275 

559 

1,034 

I,       3.276 

12,416 

15,692 

w. 

914 

1,554 

2,468 

J.       1.742 

4.558 

6,300 

X, 

266 

1,626 

1,892 

K,         107 

551 

658 

Y, 

159 

414 

573 

L,      1,014 

8,708 

9,722 

z, 

38 

907 

945 

M,        480 

3,009 

3.489 

M, 

I 

t  •  .i 

I 

N,        607 

1,894 

2,501 

—  ■ 

Totals, 

• 

• 

27 

23,557 

83,433 

106,990 

N 

.  T. 

0.  T. 

Total. 

TuvM    J  translated  "  Jehovah," 
IHVH,  -^translated  "  Lord." 

6,848; 

6,85s 

"Lord"  not  translated  from  IHVH, 

42 

Small  capitals, 

0,  R,  D, 

each, 

9 

6,888 

6,897 

Word  "and". 

sccurs. 

10,684 

35>S43 

46,227 
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Number  of  capital  letters, 

Number  of  small  capitals,  in  "  ord," 

Number  of  lower  case  letters, 

Total, 


106,990 

6,897 

3,452»593 

3,566,480. 


The  word  "  its  "  is  not  found  in  the  first  edition  of  King  James* 
version  of  161 1.  *^  Its"  was  substituted  for  "his  "  in  the  edition  of 
1653- 


HEBREW   BIBLE. 

The  Hebrew  alphabet 

t  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  as  follows 

Aleph, 

42,377     Lamed,       .            .         41,517 

Beth, 

38,218     Mem, 

77,778 

Gimel, 

29»S37     Nun, 

41,696 

Daleth, 

32,530     Samech, 

13,680 

He, 

47,554     Ain, 

20,17s 

Vau, 

76,922     Pe, 

22,725 

Zain, 

22,867     Tzaddi, 

21,882 

Cheth, 

23,447     Koph, 

22,972 

Teth, 

11,052     Resh, 

22,147 

Jod, 

66,420     Shin, 

32,148 

Caph, 

48,253     Tau, 

59,345 

Total,  815,240 

Number  of  English  letters  in  the  Old  Testament,  2,728,100 

Number  of  Hebrew  letters  in  the  Old  Testament,  815,240 

Excess  of  English  letters  over  Hebrew,  1,912,860 


STATISTICAL. 


Divisions.  Books.  Chapters. 

New  Testament,  27  260 

Old  Testament,  39  939 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  66  i,  189 

Apocrypha,  14  183 

Genesis,  i  50 

Exodus,  X  40 

Leviticus,  i  27 

Numbers,  i  36 

Deuteronomy,  i  34 

Pentateuch,  S  187 

Psalms,  I  150 

Chronicles,  2  65 

Gospel  of  Luke,  i  21 


Verses.  Words. 

7,959  iSi,253 

23.214  592,439 

3i>i73  773,692 

15,081  158,185 

1.534  27,713 

1,209        

859        

1,288        

955        

5.845        

5,896        

S,88o        

•  •  •  •  19,94*^ 


Letters. 

838,380 
2,728,100 
3,566,480 


78,064 

63.529 
44,790 

63,530 
54,802 

304,715 
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Psalm  cxix  contains  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  at  inter- 
vals of  each  eight  verses.  Lamentations  i^  ii,  and  iv,  are  acrostics  in 
the  Septuagint,  each  verse  of  each  chapter  beginning  with  the  Hebrew 
alphabet ;  while  chapter  iii,  is  a  triple  acrostic.  Psalm  cxlv  is  an 
acrostic,  excepting  the  Hebrew  Nun  is  omitted.  Psalms  xxv,  xxxvi, 
cxi,  and  cxii,  are  more  or  less  acrostical. 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  before  Num.  x,  35,  and  after  verse  36,  the 
letter  Nun  is  inverted  (k)  "  to  show,"  says  the  Talmud,  "the  sec- 
tion beginning  verse  35  was  made  by  God  above  and  below,  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  not  in  its  proper  place." 

The  only  instance  of  a  final  or  closed  Mem  being  used  in  the  midst 
of  a  word  is  in  Imbre  found  in  Isaiah  ix,  6,  which  means  600,  or  the 
Naros. 

The  letter  Nun  is  suspended  above  a  word  in  Judges  xviii,  30,  to 
show  that  Gershom  did  the  deeds  of  Manasseh  but  was  the  son  of 
Moses. 

The  letter  Ain  is  suspended  in  a  word  in  Job  xxxviii,  15,  "  to  teach 
that  if  a  man  is  poor  in  this  world,  he  will  be  poor  in  the  world  to 
come  ;  poor  below,  poor  above." 

The  points  over  Aaron's  name,  in  Num.  iii,  19,  indicate  that  he  was 
not  one  of  that  number. 

The  letter  Tau  is  translated  *'  mark  "  in  Ezekiel  ix,  4,  6  ;  Jod  is 
rendered  by  ^  jot"  in  Matt,  v,  18  ;  Aleph  and  Tau  in  Rev.  i,  8,  11, 
xxi,  6,  xxii,  13,  by  "  Alpha  and  Omega,"  the  Greek.  Godfrey  Hig- 
gins  says,  in  Deut.  xxxvi,  9,  it  should  he  rendered  "  Moses  Samached 
him  "  that  is^  marked  him  with  a  final  Mem  (600). 

The  Hebrew  word  translated  "weep"  (Gen.  xxiii,  2)  is  written  with 
a  small  Caph^  to  indicate,  says  the  Talmud,  that  Abraham  did  not 
weep  but  little  on  the  death  of  Sarah. 

THE   PENTATEUCH. 

The  "  Pentateuch  "  is  once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  Psalm 
xl,  7,  and  translated  "  the  volume  of  the  book  "  ;  this  is  quoted  in 
the  New  Testament  (Heb.  x,  7). 

The  middle  letter  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  is  Vau  in  Lev.  xii,  42. 

The  middle  word  is  drsh  in  Lev.  x,  16. 

The  middle  verse  is  Lev.  xiii,  33,  and  to  indicate  that  it  is-  the  mid- 
dle verse,  the  Gimel  is  written  large  (majuscular)  in  a  word.  In  our 
common  version  it  is  Lev.  viii,  5. 

The  middle  chapter  is  Lev.  iv. 

The  middle  verses  of  Genesis  are  40  and  41  of  chapter  xxvii. 

The  oldest  book  is  generally  conceded  to  be  Job ;  but  Dr.  Kenealy 
has  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  is  the  Apocalypse,  (Revelation). 
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THE   BIBLE.      (kING  JAMES'   VERSION.) 

Other  particulars  have  been  found  in  the  Bible  to  be  as  follows : 


Middle  > 
book,  J 
Middle  chapter, 

Middle  verse, 

Longest  book, 
Shortest  book, 
Longest  chapter, 
Shortest  chapter. 
Longest  verse, 
Shortest  verse, 
Longest  word, 


Old  Testament 

(  Pro- 


X  verbs.  | 
Job  xxix. 

( II  Chron,xx, ) 
(   17  and  18.  ) 
Psalms. 
Obadiah. 
Psalm  cxix. 
Psalm  cxvii. 
Esther  viii,  9. 
I  Chron.  i,  25. 
Is.  viii,  I,  3. 


Bible. 

(  Micah  & 

X  Nahum. 

Psalm  cxvii. 


Ps.  ex  viii,  8. 

Psalms. 
II  John, 
Psalm  cxix. 
Psalm  cxvii. 
Esther  viii,  9. 
John  xi,  35. 
Is.  viii,  I,  3. 


New  Testament. 

(11  Thessa-) 

(      lonians.  ) 

Rom.  xiii  and  xiv. 

Acts  xi,  2. 

Matt,  and  Acts. 

II  John. 

Luke  i. 

II  John. 

Rev.  XX,  4. 

John  xi,  35. 

Mark  vii,  26. 

The  middle  line  in  the  Old  Testament  is  11  Chron.  iv,  in  verse  16. 
Some  commonly-used  words  occur  but  a  single  time  ;  examples  : 
Ash,  Isaiah  xliv,  14.         Millions,  Gen.  xxiv,  60. 

Atonement,         Romans  v,  11.        J  AH,  Psalm  Ixviii,  4. 

Immortal,         i  Timothy  i,  17.         Reverend,  Psalm  cxi,  9. 

THE   PSALMS. 

Each  verse  of  Psalm  cxxxvi,  end  alike. 

Verses  alike  are  Psalm,  cvii,  8,  15,  21,  31. 

Of  the  176  verses  of  Psalm  cxix,  all  contain  either  the  name  of 
Lord,  or  his  pronoun,  except  verse  121. 

If  the  ifa/ic  words  in  Psalm  ii,  8,  be  omitted,  the  declaration  in  the 
verse  is  reversed. 

Rabbi  Levi  says  Adam  composed  Psalm  xcii,  and  his  children  for- 
got it ;  that  Moses  renewed  it  in  the  name  of  Adam.  S.  Baring-Gould 
thinks  Psalm  cxvi  was  composed  by  Adam.  Others  attribute  Psalm 
xxxix  to  Adam,  as  may  be  inferred  by  some  of  the  verses  (14,  15,  16). 

Psalm  xix  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses. 

The  middle  verse  of  the  Psalms  is  Ixxvii,  38. 

The  middle  letter  of  the  Psalms  is  Ain  in  "mi^r"  in  Ps.  Ixxx,  14, 
and  is  suspended  above,  slightly,  as  the  middle  letter. 

The  first  songs  in  the  Bible  are  said  to  be  that  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv,  1-19), 
and  of  Miriam  (21)  ;  some  say  Lamech's  speech  to  his  wives  (Gen. 
iv,  23)  is  a  quotation  from  a  song.  The  oldest  ^oem  is  thought  to  be 
the  book  of  Job. 
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OLD   TESTAMENT. 

Chapters  alike  are  ii  Kings  xix,  and  Isaiah  xzxvii ;  verse  15  of  the 
former  comprising  15  and  16  of  the  latter. 

I  Kings  X,  and  11  Chron.  ix,  are  nearly  alike  ;  Ezra  ii,  and  Neh.  vii, 
are  nearly  alike ;  Psalm  Ix,  and  cviii,  are  nearly  alike. 

The  last  two  verses  of  11  Chronicles  (xxxvi,  22,  23)  are  repeated 
in  beginning  the  next  book  of  Ezra  (i,  i,  2,  and  part  of  3). 

Proverbs  xxi  and  Proverbs  xxxi  have  each  31  verses.  These  chap- 
ters are  used  by  many  persons  as  a  sort  of  prophecy  as  to  their  des- 
tiny, each  person  applying  their  birth-day  of  the  month  to  its  respec- 
tive verse,  the  former  chapter  for  males,  the  latter  for  females. 

The  quotations,  in  Matthew  ii,  23,  and  iii,  3,  are  not  found  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

One  of  the  oftenest  misquoted  passages  is  the  last  clause  of  Hab. 
ii,  2,  "  He  may  run  that  read.eth  it." 

The  verse.  Judges  v,  27,  is  said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
Bible,  composed  entirely  of  monosyllables,  namely  25. 

Coleridge  says  the  most  sublime  verse  in  the  Bible  is  found  in  Eze- 
kiel  xxxvii,  3,  containing  1 7  monosyllables,  i  dissyllable,  and  2  tris- 
syllables. 

The  shortest  names  are  Ai,  Ar,  Ed,  Og,  No,  On,  So,  Ur,  and  Uz. 
(^Jer.  xlix,  3 ;  Num,  xxi,  28  ;  Josh,  xxii,  84;  Fa.  cxacxtn,  20 ;  Jer.  xlvi^  25 ; 
Oen,  xli,  45 ;  II  Kings  xvii,  4j  ^en.  set,  28 ;  Job  i,  1,) 

On  (Gen.  xli,  45)  was  Heliopolis,  "  the  city  of  the  Sun." 

No  (Nah.  iii,  8)  was  Diospolis,  '*  the  city  of  Jupiter." 

Neither  the  word  "  God "  nor  *"  Lord "  is  found  in  the  book  of 
Esther. 

The  word  "  story,"  in  11  Chron.  xiii,  22,  and  xxvi,  27,  is  translated 
from   the  word  Midrash, 

Only  one  thrice-repeated  word  in  the  Bible,  Is.  vi,  3,  Rev.  iv,  8. 

A  majority  of  persons,  when  reading  Judges  xv,  16,  will  say  "  jaw- 
bone "  twice,  when  it  is  in  the  verse  but  once. 

The  Ephraimites  could  not  pronounce  the  word  Shibboleth^  buf  said 
Sibbokth  Qud.  xii,  6). 

The  "  Urim  and  Thummim  "  (Lev.  viii,  8)  has  been  translated  four 
different  ways  :  Light  and  Perfection,  Justice  and  Truth,  Love  and  . 
Wisdom,  and  Light  and  Truth. 

The  name  of  Rebekah's  brother  was  Laban  (Gen.  xxiv,  29)  ;  the 
same  name  is  reversed  (Nabal),  for  the  husband  of  Abigail,  *^  for  as 
his  name  is^  so  is  he  "  (i  Sam.  xxv,  25). 


(  u  ) 

Ezra  vii,  21  contains  the  Roman  alphabet,  excepting  the  letter  J. 
The  five  verses  of  Genesis  xlix,  8-12,  comprising  Jacob's  last  words 
to  Judah,  the  B*chai  says,  contains  all  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  except- 
ing Zam  ;   they  contain  the   Roman  alphabet  excepting  Q,  X^  and  Z. 

The  Talmud  says  that  Solomon  proposed  to  root  the  letter  ydd  out 
of  a  word  in  Deut.  xvii,  17,  so  that  it  would  not  read,  "  Neither  shall 
he  multiply  wives" ;  and  to  this  Jesus  refers  (Matt,  v,  18),  "  Not  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law." 

There  are  three  verses  in  Exodus  (xiv,  19,  20.  21)  each  containing 
seventy-two  letters  in  the  Hebrew.  Arrange  the  19th  and  21st  from 
left  to  right,  and  the  22d  from  right  to  left  between  the  former,  and 
when  each  three-lettered  column  is  read  downward,  they  give  the 
names  of  seventy-two  angels,  which  is  said  to  be  the  ShtmhammephO' 
rdsh  (Ex.  xxiii,  21). 

The  two  words.  Behemoth  (Job  xl,  15),  zxidi  Leviathan  (Job  xli,  i), 
have  caused  commentators  much  discussion. 

The  final  letters  of  the  first  three  Hebrew  words  are  a  w  /  and  they 
mean  Truth  ;  and  some  believe  David  had  this  fact  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  first  clause  of  Psalm  cxix,  160. 

The  pious  Jew  never  utters  nor  pronounces  the  name  Jehovah,  but- 
says  instead,  Adonai. 

Ahmed  (Mohammed),  the  Arabian  prophet,  claimed  that  he  was  fore- 
told in  Haggai  ii,  7,  by  the  word  "  Desire  "  (Ahmd), 

Barchocab  {son  of  the  star),  a.  Jewish  Messiah,  claimed  that  he  was 
foretold  in  Num.  xxiv,  1 7,  "  the  star  out  of  Jacob."  Drummond  says 
the  star  of  Jacob  was  the  planet  Saturn. 

The  Jews  believe  that  Antichrist  is  to  be  the  wicked  ArmiUus,  and 
that  Isaiah  xi,  4,  is  a  prophecy  of  him. 

The  Zodiac  is  thought  to  be  meant  by  Mazzaroth  (Job  xxxviii,  32)  ; 
Arcturus,  in  Bootes,  is  also  mentioned  (32),  Orion  (31),  and  the 
Pleiades,  or  "  seven  stars  "  (Job  ix,  9,  Amos  v,  8) ;  the  Chaldean  name 
of  the  Pleiades  was  Succoth  Benoth  (11  Kings  xvii,  30);  The  word 
Shaveh  (Gen.  xiv,  5)  is  Chaldaic  for  "  the  equator." 

The  yvoxd planets  appears  once  anglicized  (11  Kings  xxiii,  5),  and 
once  translated  "  wandering  stars,"  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
(Jude  13). 

There  are  three  different  arks  mentioned  :  Noah's  ark,  Gen.  vi,  14; 
ark  of  bulrushes  for  Moses,  Ex.  ii,  3  ;  ark  of  the  Covenant,  Num.  x,  33. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Flood  was  1656  years.  The  years  re 
versed  will  be  6561,  which  is  the  eighth  power  of  3  (the  Trinity). 

The  words,  "And  he  cried,  A  Lion  "  (Is.  xxi,  8),  are  said  to  re- 
fer to  Habakkuk  ^Hab.  ii,  i). 


(15) 

The  Talmud  says  Moses  died  on  the  7th  day  of  Adar,  the  same  day 
of  the  same  month  on  which  he  was  born  ;  his  age  being  exactly  120 
years  (Deut.  xxxvi,  7,)  the  same  length  of  time  that  Noah  preached 
to  the  antediluvians  (Gen.  vi.  3). 

The  name  of  Abram's  servant  was  "  Eliezer  "  (Gen.  xv,  2),  which 
name  in  Hebrew  numerals  is  318,  and  he  was  captain  of  *'  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  "  (Gen.  xvi,  14). 

Enoch  was  born  A.  M.  622  ;  Mohammed's  hegira  occurred  A.  D. 
622.     Enoch's  age  was  365  years,  the  same  as  days  in  a  year. 

The  Rabbis  say  that  the  "  seven  pillars  of  wisdom,"  spoken  of  in 
Proverbs  ix,  i,  mean  the  Heptateuch. 

Twins  are  mentioned  twice,  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxv,  24),  sons 
of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  ;  and  Pharez  and  Zarah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  27), 
sons  of  Judah  and  Tamar.  Apochryphal  books  say  Simeon  and  Di- 
nah children,  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  were  twins  and  that  Simeon  married 
Dinah. 

Cain  and  Abel  each  had  twin  sisters,  Azrun  and  Owain  respectively, 
according  to  Eutychius,  and  that  each  man  married  his  brother's  twin. 

The  wife  of  Isaac  was  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxiv,  15-20),  the  wife  of 
Jacob  was  Rachel  (Gen.  xxix,  9-10),  the  wife  of  Moses  was  Zipporah 
(Ex.  ii,  16-20),  and  these  wives  were  each  first  found  at  the  fountain 
watering  cattle,  camels,  and  sheep. 

The  "  Lost  Ten  Tribes  "  are  Asher,  Dan,  Ephraim,  Gad,  Issachar, 
Manassah,  Naphtali,  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  2^bulon  ;  (Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  take  the  place  of  Joseph  and  Levi)  ;  these  were  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  under  Jeroboam.  Judah  and  Benjamin  were  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  under  Rehoboam. 

There  are  three  orders  of  angels  mentioned  :  Teraphim,  Gen.  xxxi, 
j8,  translated  **  images  "  ;  Cherubim,  Ezek.  x,  2,  Seraphim,  Is.  vi,  2-6, 

The  names  of  only  two  angels  are  mentioned,  Gabriel  (Dan.  viii,  16), 
and  Michael  (Dan.  x,  13).   (Raphael  is  mentioned  in  Tobias  xii,  15.) 
The  name  of  the  "  scapegoat"  (Lev.  xvi,  10)  was  Azazel. 

The  "  three  men  "  who  stood  by  Abram  (Gen.  xviii,  2)  were  Mi- 
chael, Gabriel,  and  Raphael  (Heb.  xiii,  2). 

The  name  of  the  angel  that  went  before  Israel  (Ex.  xiv,  19)  was 
Metatron  (Enoch). 

Adam's  first  wife  is  said  to  have  been  Lilith,  by  whom  he  had  no 
children.  She  was  expelled  from  Eden  and  married  Eblis^  and  from 
them  descended  the  Jins. 

The  *^  three  friends  "  of  Job  were  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the 
Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite  (Job  ii,  11). 


(     16) 

I H  V  H  is  called  the  Tetragrammaton,  or  four-lettered  name,  and 
translated  Jehovah,  or  Lord. 

The  "  incommunicable  name  "  is  only  once  mentioned  as  such,  aqd 
this  in  the  Apocrypha,  Wisdom,  xvi,  21. 

The  initials  of  the  four  Hebrew  words  (Ps.  xcvi,  1 1)  translated 
"  Let  the  heavens  rejoice  and  let  the  earth  be  glad/'  are  IHVH. 

The  initials  and  finals  of  the  words  (Deut.  xxx,|i2)  "  Who  shall 
go  up  for  us  to  heaven  ?  "  are  IHVH. 

The  Rabbis  say  the  first  word  uttered  by  Adam,  on  beholding  Eve, 
was  Gomer(BeAUty). 

The  Sephiraic  triad,  '*  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty,"  in  Hebrew, 
is  Dador,  Oz,  Gomer^  and  the  initials  read  by  the  Hebrew  method  is 
GOD.  Another  Sephiraic  triad,  found  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Matt, 
vi,  13),  is  *'  Kingdom,  Power,  and  Glory." 

I  H  S  are  the  initials  of  lesus  Homium  Salvator^  "  Jesus  the  Sav- 
iour of  Men  "  (Acts  xiii,  23),  used  by  priests  and  others. 

Some  persons  see  in  the  initials  of  Noah's  sons  (Shem,  Ham, 
Japhet)  a  prophecy  of  lesus  Homium  Salvaior,  "  Jesus  the  Saviour  of 
Men  "  ;  while  others  see  the  same  in  the  Labarum  of  Constantine's 
In  hoc  signo, '^  Inihxs  s\gn  **  (conquer;,  the  initials  reading  in  the 
Hebrew  manner,    L  H.  S. 

A  G  L  A  are  the  initials  of  Atah  Gihor  Lolam  Adonai,  **  Thou  art 
mighty  forever,  O  Lord,"  (Ps.  xxiv  8),  and  were  engraved  on  the 
Shield  of  David. 

M  C  B  I  are  the  initials  of  Mi  Camocha  Baalm  yehovah^  ^  Who  is 
like  unto  Thee,  among  the  Gods,  O  Jehovah  "  (Ex.  xv,  1 1),  and  was 
placed  upon  the  banner  of  Judas  Maccabeus.  This  gave  the  name 
to  the  Maccabees, 

M  M  T  U  are  the  initials  of  Mene  Mene  Tekel  Upharsin,  "  Num- 
bered, weighed,  and  divided  "  (Dan.  v,  25),  and  is  used  as  a  crypt  in 
some  societies. 

I  N  R I  are  the  initials  of  lesus  Nazarenus  Rex  ludosorum,  "  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  the  King  of  the  Jews  "  (John  xix,  19),  and  is  used  in 
some  churches  and  societies. 

ASK  are  the  initials  of  "Ask,  Seek,  and  Knock  "  (Matt,  vii,  7), 
and  is  used  in  some  societies  for  admission. 

ICHTHUS,  a  word  formed  from  the  initials  of  the  name  and  titles 
of  Jesus  in  Greek  :  lesous  CHrestoSy  THeos  Uios,  Soter^  "Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour."  The  word  ichthus  means  '*  a  fish  "  and 
is  found  on  many  seals,  rings,  tombstones,  etc.,  belonging  to  early 
Christian  times.  The  word  is  applied  to  Jesus  the  Christ  who  said 
he  would  make  Simon  and  Andrew  "fishers  of  men  "  (Mark  i^  17). 
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There  are  eleven  diSerent  persons  in   the  ,fiible  called  Pharaoh*. 
(Oen,  octt,  16 ;  xliy  1  ;  lhy,viji^  1  ;  n,  IS ;  atv,  £S  ;    1  Chrofh.  w,  18  ; 
I  Kings  xi,  19  ;  Hi,  1  ;  II  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  Qcociiij  29  ;  Jer.  xliv,  30J) 

The  "  three  righteous  men  "  were  Noah^  Daniel,  and  Job  (Ez.  xiv,i4.) 
The  "  Ancient  and  Honourable  "  is  found  in  Is.  ir,  15. 
The  "  Twelve  Curses  "  are  found  in  Deut.  xxvii,  15-26. 
The  "  Twenty-Six  Mercies  "  are  found  in  Psalm  cxxxvi,  1-26. 

John  Kitto  says  that  Nathaneel  (i  Chron.  ii,  14)  is  the  same  per- 
son  as  Elnathan  (Jer.  xxxvi^  12). 

"  The  secrets  of  wisdom  are  double  to  that  which  is  "  (Job  xi,  6). 

"  All  things  are  double,  one  against  another/'  (Apocrypha)  Ecclesias- 
ticusxlii,  42. 

Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv,  22,  is  thought  to  be  same  person  as  Vulcan  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Samson  Qud.  xiii,  24)  the  same  as  Hercules ; 
Japhet  (Gen.  v,  32)  the  same  as  laphetus. 

Noah  is  called  "  the  eighth  person  "  by  Peter  (11  Pet.  ii,  5),  but  he 
was  the  "  tenth  "  according  to  the  genealogies  (i  Chron.  i,  1-4 ;  and 
Luke  iii,  36-38).  Enoch  was  "the  seventh"  Qude  14).  Jesus  the 
Christ  is  the  seventy-seventh  from  God  by  the  genealogy  (Luke  iii,  23  38). 

The  "gods"  are  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  iii,  5  ;  yet  the  Hebrew 
word  Ehhim  is  plural,  rendered  "  God  "  in  Genesis  i,  i. 

The  words  "  Sons  of  God,"  (Gen.  vi,  2  ;  Job  i,  6),  Beni-ha-Elohinty 
by  numerals  =  153^  and  this,  Rev.  Milo  Mahan  says,  is  mysteriously 
connected  with  the  158  fishes  in  Peter's  net  Qohn  xxi,  11). 

In  the  Septuagint  version.  Psalms  contains  151  chapters,  the  151st 
being  a  psalm  of  David  on  the  decapitation  of  Goliath  (i  Sam.  xvii,  51.) 

The  OS  sacray  or  "  sacred  bone  "  of  the  Jews,  venerated  after  sacri- 
fice, was  next  one  to  the  last  of  the  vertebra,  or  next  to  the  coxcyx. 

Psalm  c  has  been  paraphrased  into  a  metre,  and  the  world-wide  fa- 
mous tune,  known  as  "  Old  Hundred,"  takes  its  name  from  it 

The  Shema  is  the  Jewish  Prayer,  beginning  ( Deut.  vi,  4),  *'  Hear, 
O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord." 

Samson  and  Solomon  were  especially  fond  of  riddles,  Jud.  xiv.  12, 
and  Ani,  of  yews,  bk.  viii,  ch.  v,  sec.  3. 

Adam's  Riddle — "My  Father  (God)  begat  me,  and  I  begat  the 
mother  of  my  children,  and  my  children  begat  the  mother  (Mary)  of 
my  Father  (Jesus)."    Only  reconciled  in  the  trinitarian  view. 

Samson*s  Riddle — "  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of 
the  strong  came  forth  sweetness  "  (Jud.  xvi,  14 ;  answered,  18). 


(  18  ) 

There  are  many  interesting  accounts  of  the  Biblical  worthies  in  the 
Talmud,  a  few  of  which  are  here  given  : 

According  to  the  Rabbis  13  persons  came  into  the  world  circum- 
cised^ as  follows  :  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Shem,  Terah,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah. 

Eight  prophets,  who  were  priests,  descended  from  Rahab  the  har- 
lot :  Neraiah,  Baruch,  Serariah,  Maaseiah,  Jeremiah,  Hilkiah,  Hana- 
meel,  and  Shallum. 

Nine  entered  paradise  alive  :  Enoch  son  of  Jared,  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite,  Eliezer  servant  of  Abraham,  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  Ebed  Melech 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  of  Zedekiah,  Jabez  son  of  Rabbi  Yehudah,  Sa- 
rah daughter  of  Asher,  Bathia  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  Messiah. 

Nine  pious  female  proselytes  :  Hagar,  Asenath,  Zipporah,  Shiph- 
rah,  Puah,  Bathia,  Rahab,  Ruth,  and  Jael. 

The  seven  prophetesses  were  :  Sarah,  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah, 
Abigail,  Huldah,  and  Esther. 

The  seven  shepherds  spoken  of  in  Micah  v,  5,  were  Adam,  Seth, 
Methusaleh,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  David. 

The  eight  principal  men  spoken  of  in  Micah  v,  5,  were  Samuel, 
7esse,  Saul,  Amos,  Zephaniah,  Zedekiah,  Elijah,  and  the  Messiah. 

Four  persons  have  been  taken  up  to  heaven  alive,  Enoch,  Gen.  v,  24, 
Elijah,  IT  Kings  ii,  1 1  ;  Jesus,  Acts  i,  9  ;  and  Paul,  11  Cor.  xii,  4 ; 
though  Paul  returned  again. 

Jethro  (Ex.i  ii,  i)  is  said  to  have  had  seven  names  :  Jethro,  Che- 
ber,  Chobeb,  Reuel,  Petuel,  Jether,  lother. 

Moses  (Ex.  ii,  zo)  is  said  to  have  had  eight  names  :  Moses,  Jared, 
Jekuthiel,  Abi-Zanuch,  Chabar,  Abigdor,  Socho,  Shemaiah. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  (i  Kings  x,  i)  is  said  to  have  had  several 
names  :  Balkis,  Candace,  Marqueda,  and  Nicaule. 

The  name  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  who  brought  up  Moses  (Ex.  ii,  9), 
according  to  Josephus  {Ant,  of  yews,  bk.  11,  ch.  7,  sec.  5),  was  Ther- 
muthis,  while  some  call  her  Bathia.     Pharaoh's  wife's  name  was  Asia. 

The  name  of  Potiphar's  wife  who  tempted  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxix,  7) 
was  Zuleika. 

The  seven  spirits  of  God  (Rev.  i,  4,),  according  to  Hebrew  tradition, 
are  :  i.  Uriel.  2.  Gabriel.  3.  Abdiel.  4.  Michael.  5.  Amariel. 
6.  Arakiel.     7.  Ramiel. 

The  seven  days  of  the  week  are  kept  sacred  as  follows :  Sunday  by 
Christians ;  Monday,  Grecians ;  Tuesday,  Persians ;  Wednesday,  As- 
syrians ;  Thursday,  Egyptians  j  Friday,  Turks ;  Saturday,  Jews. 


(  19  ) 

The  Pentateuch  comprises  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy ;  the  Heptateuch  includes  Joshua  and  Judges ;  the 
Octateuch  includes  Ruth. 

The  Megilldth  comprises  Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and 
Lamentations. 

The  Hagiographa  comprises  the  Megillidth,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
two  Chronicles ;  some  add  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel. 

The  Major  Prophets  are  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah. 

The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  are  the  last  twelve  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Deuteronomy  {Second  Law)  is  called  by  some  the  Apocrypha  of 
Moses. 

The  Songs  of  Solomon  are  called  the  Canticles. 

Ecclesiastes  is  called  Koheleth  (the  Preacher). 

The  Books  of  Chronicles  are  called  the  Books  of  Paralipomenon, 
that  is,  "  things  left  out,  or  omitted,"  a  supplement  to  the  Books  of 
Kings.  In  the  Septuagint  and  Douay  versions  the  Books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  are  called  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Kings. 

The  Book  of  Lamentations  is  sometimes  called  the  Threnorum. 

The  Decalogue  is  the  Ten  Commandments, 

The  Dodekapylon  is  the  Twelve  Brothers  (sons  of  Jacob), 

Ecclesiastes  of  the  Old  Testament  is  confounded  by  some  with  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  of  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Apocrypha  ("  hidden  or  secret  '*  books)  are  the  fourteen  books 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense 
in  the  Mark  iv,  22.  There  are  also  3d  and  4th  Books  of  Esdras,  and 
8d,  4th^  and  5th  Books  of  Maccabees. 

The  Old  Testament  commences  "  in  the  beginning,"  and  ends  with 
"  a  curse." 

The  Apocrypha  commences  with  "  and,"  but  closes  with  '*here  shall 
be  and  end." 

Breeches  Bible,  1560,  has  breeches  for  aprons,  Gen.  iii,  7. 

Bug  Bible,  1551,  bugs  for  terror.  Psalm  xci,  5. 

Murderers*  Bible,  1801,  murderers  for  murmurers,  Jude  16. 

Placemakers'  Bible,  1562,  placemakers  for  peacemakers.  Matt,  v,  9. 

Printers*  Bible,  printers  for  princes,  Psalm  cxix,  161. 

Rosin  Bible,  1609,  rosin  for  balm,  Jer.  viii,  22. 

Treacle  Bible,  1568,  treacle  for  balm,  Jer.  viii,  22. 

Vinegar  Bible,  17 17,  vinegar  for  vineyard,  in  head  line,  Luke  xx. 

Wicked  Bible,  163 1,  "not  "  omitted,  Ex.  xx,  14. 

He-and-She  Bible,  161 1,  one  edition  has  "  He  went  into  the  city," 
and  one  edition  '*  She  went,"  Ruth  iii,  15. 


(  20) 

Vitringa  says  "  the  number  of  the  beast/'  666,  in  Rev.  xiii,  i8,  pro- 
bably has  some  mystical  or  hidden  meaning  connected  with  "  The 
children  of  Adonikam,  six  hundred  sixty  and  six  "  (Ezra  ii,  13) ;  and 
Dr.  Lightfoot  says  the  name  "  Sethur"  (Num.  xiii,  13)  is  666  in  He- 
brew numerals,  and  means  "  MYSTERY  "  (Rev,  xvii,  5).  Dr.  Ke- 
nealy  says  that  666  in  Greek  letters  is  Chi-Xi-bau,  and  was  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Americas  before  Atlantis  went  down.  Potter 
finds  that  the  name  Japhet  in  Greek  numerals  {Iqfi^tos)  =666,  Noah's 
third  son. 

King  Lemuel  fProv.  xxxi,  i  j,  is  supposed  to  be  King  Solomon. 

Paul  quotes  from  five  apocryphal  books  :  Ascension  of  Isaiah, 
I  Cor.  ii,  9,  Heb  xi,  37  ;  Testament  of  Twelve  Patriarchs,  i  Thess.  ii, 
16,  Eph.  v,  14  ;  Prophecy  of  Elias,  Rom.  xi,  3  ;  Assumption  of  Mo- 
ses, Gal  iv,i2  ;  £ook  of  Jannes  and  Membres,  11  Tim.  iii,  8. 

Jude  quotes  from  two  apocryphal  books  :  Prophecy  of  Enoch,  Jude 
14-15,  Assumption  of  Mpses,  Jude  9. 

Rome  is  called  the  **  Eternal  City  ";  also  the  "  Nameless  City,*'  its 
secret  name  being  Valentia, 

Jerusalem  is  called  the  "  Holy  City,"  and  Zion  is  called  the  "  Heav- 
enly City." 

Palestine  is  called  the  "  Holy  Land  " ;  and  China  is  called  the 
"  Celestial  Empire." 

The  Ten  Avatars,  or  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  according  to  the 
Hindoo  system  of  religion  are  :  i.  Matsya  (the  Fish).  2.  Kurma 
(the  Tortoise).   3.  Varaha  (the  Boar).    4.  Narasinha  (the  Leontaur). 

5.  Vamana  (the  Dwarf).     6.  Parasurama  (the  human  form,  Vishnu). 
7.  Rama.     8.  Krishna.     9.  Buddha.     10.  Kalki. 

The  Nine  Incarnations,  accordfng  to  Godfrey  Higgins's  Anacalypsis ^ 
were:     i.  Adam.     2.  Enoch.    3.  Noah.      4.  Isaac  (?).      5.  Joshua, 

6.  Samson  (?).     7.  Elijah.      8.  Cyrus.     9.  Jesus.      10.  (Not  stated). 
The  Twelve  Messiahs,  according  to  Dr.  Edward  V.  Kenealy,  were : 

I.  Adam-Oannes.     2.  Enoch-Anush.     3.  Fohi-Menu.  4.  Brigoo  the 

Bright.     5.  Zaratrusht-Zoroaster.      6.  Thoth-Hermes.  7.  Amosis  or 

Moses.     8.  Lao-Tseu  (Elijah).     9.  Jesus-Christ.     10.  Ahmed  or  Mo- 
hammed.    II.  Chengiz  Khan.     12.  Rarasu-Rama. 

The  Twelve  Imams,  according  to  Rev.  Samuel  Lynde,  are  these : 
I.  Mohammed,  the  chosen.  2.  Hossum,  the  elected.  3.  Hosein,  the 
martyr.  4.  Ali,  the  ornament.  5.  Mohammed,  the  investigator. 
6.  Djafar,  the  just.  7.  Moses,  the  patient.  8.  Ali,  the  accepted. 
9.  Mohammed,  the  generous..  10.  Ali.  the  director.  11.  Hassan, 
the  Askeree.  12.  Mohammed  (son  of  Hassan),  the  lord  of  the  age 
and  time. 


(  21  ) 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

There  are  five  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  and  Philip 
(Acts  xxi,  8) ;  some  say  j/jc,  and  add  Timothy,  ii  Tim.  iv,  5. 

Matthew  was  a  publican  ox  tax-collector.  Matt,  x,3  ;  Mark  was  a  min- 
ister, Acts  xii,  12  ;  Luke  a  physician,  Col.  iv,  14  ;  and  John  a  fisher- 
man, Matt,  iv,  21. 

The  Cherub  was  given  to  Matthew,  the  Lion  to  Mark,  the  Ox  to 
Luke  (Ezekiel  i,  10)  and  these  symbols  formerly  adorned  the  Gospels. 

The  word  "at "  Matt,  xxiii,  24,  is  a  mistranslation  for  " out." 

Two  verses  in  Luke  (xiii,  3,  5)  are  alike ;  three  in  Mark  (ix,  44,  46, 
48)  are  alike. 

The  following  verses  are  entirely  omitted  from  the  Revised  version, 
Matt,  xxiii,  14 ;  Mark  ix,  44,  46  ;  i  John  v,  7. 

The  last  book  written  is  said  to  be  the  Gospel  of  John. 

The  most  eloquent  chapter  is  thought  to  be  Acts  xxvi,  containing 
Paul's  address  before  Agrippa. 

The  word  baptism  has  been  the  cause  of  much  controversy  as  to  the 
ceremony  to  be  performed. 

"  Hell  "  appears  23  times:  12  times  it  is  translated  from  gehenna^ 
"a  burning  "  ;  10  times  from  hades,  ''grave  "  ;  and  once  from  tartar 
rus,  "  the  under-world  "  (11  Pet.  ii,  4). 

The  •'Lord's  Prayer"  is  found  Matt,  vi,  9-13,  and  Luke  xi,  2-4.  The 
word  Lord*s  Prayer  is  a  misnomer. 

The  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  given  twice,  Matt,  x,  2-4,  and 
Luke  vi,  14-16;  the  eleven  once,  Acts  i,  13.  Some  reckon  Matthias 
Acts  i,  26,  and  Paul,  i  Cor.  xv,  9,  as  apostles  and  make  fourteen. 

Jesus  said  to  Simon  "  Feed  my  lambs"  once,  John  xxi  15,  and 
"feed  my  sheep  "  twice,  16,  17. 

The  question  in  Mark  xiv,  19,  "  Is  it  I  ?  "  is  answered  in  the  same 
words  in  John  vi,  20,  "  It  is  I." 

The ''Golden  Rule  "  is  found  in  Matthew  vii,  12. 

The  "  Golden  Theorem  "  is  "  Love  one  another  "  John  xv,  12. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  circulated  in  Englaijd  with  the 
headline  of  Luke  xxii,  "  Christ  Condemneth  the  Poor  Widow,"  in- 
stead of  '*  Commendeth." 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  edition  has  "  Rahel  weeping 
for  her  childen,*'  while  the  American  Bible  Society's  edition  has  it 
*'  Rachel  weeping,"  etc.  Jer.  xxxi,  15. 

Christians  are  mentioned  but  three  times,  Acts  xi,  26,  xxvi,  28,  and 
I  Peter  iv.  16. 

Mark,  Luke,  and  John  never  say  "  kingdom  of  heaven." 


(22) 

The  ordinal-names  of  the  New  Testament  are  Secundus  ("  the  sec- 
ond "),  Acts  2UC,  4  ;  Tertius  C*  the  third  "),  Rom.  xvi,  22  ;  and  Quar- 
tus  ("  the  fourth  "),  Rom.  xvi,  23. 

Some  persons  believe  that  Moses  (Matt,  xvii,  3)  and  John  (John  zzi, 
23)  are  now  alive. 

Three  kinds  of  Christs  are  mentioned,  Jesus,  the  Christ,  Mark  viii, 
29  ;Anti-Christ^  (11  John  7  ;  false  Christs^  Matt,  xxiv,  24. 

Ernest  de  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Edward  V.  Kenealy  claim  in  their  works 
that  Jesus  lived  to  be  49  years  of  age,  John  viii,  57. 

Jesus  spoke  seven  different  times  while  on  the  cross  :  Luke  xxiil, 
34,  43  ;  John  xix,  26,  28,  30  ;  Matt,  xxvii,  46  ;  Luke  xxiii,  46. 

Jesus  wept  four  times,  Lazarus,  John  zi ;  35,  Gethsemane,  Mark  ziv, 
34  ;  Jerusalem,  Luke  ziii,  34  ;  the  Cross,  Mark  xiv,  34. 

Jesus  quotes  from  the  ancient  philosophers  :  Confucius,  Matt,  vii, 
12,  Luke,  vi,  31  ;  Pythagoras,  vii,  13-14  ;  Zoroaster,  John,  xii,  32. 

The  quotation  attributed  to  Jesus  in  Acts  xz,  35,  is  not  found  in 
the  Gospels. 

Pilate  asked  Jesus,  Quid  est  Veritas  ?  "  What  is  truth  ?  "  (John  xviii, 
38).  Nicodemus  (iii,  12)  says  Jesus  replied,  "  Truth  is  from  heaven." 
If  Pilate's  question  be  anagramatized  it  will  be.  Est  vir  qui  adest^  and 
this  is,  "  It  is  the  man  before  you." 

"  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,"  is  referred  to  five  times : 
Ps.  cxviii,  22,  Matt,  xxi,  42,  Mark  xii,  10,  Acts  iv,  11,  i  Peter  ii,  7. 

The  tallest  man  was  Goliath  (i  Sam.  xvii,  4),  and  the  shortest  2ac- 
cheus  (Luke  xix,  3). 

Thomas  called  Didymus  {the  twin)  is  said  to  have  been  a  twin 
(John  xi,  16),  as  his  name  means. 

The  names  of  the  two  thieves  (Matt,  xxvii,  38)  were  Demas  and 
Gestas. 

The  two  disciples  who  journeyed  to  Emmaus  (Luke,  xxiv,  13)  ac- 
cording to  De  Bunsen,  were  Peter  and  James  the  Less. 

The  names  of  the  "  wise  men  from  the  east "  (Matt  ii,  i)  were 
Belthazar,  Caspar,  and  Melchior. 

The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt,  xxv,  15),  according  to  Egiest  De 
Bunsen,  refers  to  Peter,  John,  and  Janies  the  Less. 

The  word  Jesous  in  Greek  numerals  =  888,  hence  this  is  called 
•^  the  resurrection  number." 

Jupiter  is  mentioned  three  times.  Acts,  xiv,  12,  13  ;  xix,  35.  Mars 
once.  Acts  xvii,  22.  Mercury  once,  Acts  xiv,  12.  Castor  and  Pollux 
once,  xxviii,  11. 


(  23  ) 

There  are  six  Judases  mentioned  :  Jacob's  son,  Judas  Iscariot,  a 
brother  of  James,  one  called  Barsabas,  one  of  Damascus^  and  one 
of  Galilee.     {MoU.  t,  2  ;  x,4;  Luke  vi,  16  ;  AcU  aw,  22;  ix,  11 ;  v,  37.) 

There  are  six  Marys  mentioned  :  Mary  mother  of  Jesus,  Matt,  i, 
10  ;  Mary  Magdalene,  Matt,  xxvii,  56  ;  Mary  sister  of  Lazarus,  John 
xi,  2  ;  Mary  wife  of  Cleophas,  John  xix,  25  ;  Mary  mother  of  Mark, 
Actsxii,  12  j  Mary  a  resident  of  Rome,  Rom.  xvi,  6. 

There  are  nine  Simons  mentioned,  the  apostle,  the  Canaanite,  the 
Cyrenian,  the  sorcerer,  the  tanner,  carpenter's  son,  Iscariot's  father, 
the  leper,  and  a  Pharisee.  {Matt  x,  2 ;  x,  4 ;  Mark  acv,  21 ;  Ads  viii,  9  ; 
Xf  6  ;  Matt,  xiii,  55  ;  John  vi,  71  ;  Matt,  xam,  6  ;  Luke,  vii,  40.) 

The  real  name  of  Queen  Candace  (Acts  viii,  27)  was  Lacasa,  and 
the  eunuch's  name  was  Judich. 

Veronica  was  the  lady  who  was  healed  by  the  touch  of  the  hem  of 
Jesus'  garment,  Matt,  ix,  20.  Longinus  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus,  John 
xxi,  34.  The  name  of  Paul's  true  yokefellow  (Phil.  iv,3)  was  in 
the  original,  Syzygus. 

Four  religions  are  mentioned,  our  religion,  Acts  xxvi,  5  ;  Jews',  Gal. 
i,  13,  14  ;  vain,  James  i,  26 ;  and  pure,  James  i,  27. 

Martin  Luther  calls  the  Epistle  of  James  **  an  epistle  of  straw." 

One  person  renders  i  Tim.  iii,  16,  thus :  ^'  Apocalypsed  in  the  flesh, 
justified  in  the  pneuma,  seen  by  evangels,  preached  unto  the  nations, 
believed  on  in  the  cosmos,  received  up  into  doxa." 

Of  the  35  persons  mentioned  in  Romans  xvi,  Paul  commends  one 
who  is  Phebe  ;  and  asks  greetings  for  5  ;  and  salutations  for  29. 

Paul's  "whole  armor"  was  the  girdle,  the  breastplate,  the  shield, 
the  helmet^  and  the  sword  (Ephesians  vi,  11-17). 

Paul  gives  the  estimate  of  the  saints'  knowledge  by  the  breadth^ 
length y  depths  and  height  (Eph.  iii,  18). 

Paul  quotes  from  five  ancient  philosophers  :  Aratus,  Acts  xvii,  28 ; 
Menander,  i  Cor.  xv,  23  ;  Pythagoras,  Eph.  iv,  26 ;  Aristotle,  Gal.  v, 
23  ;  Epimenides,  Titus  i,  12. 

The  tribe  of  Dan  is  omitted  in  Rev.  vii,  5-7,  and  Manasseh  inserted 
instead. 

Jesus  calls  Herod  ay^o:,  Simon  a  stone,  John  and  James  sons  of 
thunder  (Boanerges)  :  (Luke  xiii,  32  ;  John  »,  42  ;  Mark  iii,  17,) 

The  following  are  not  found  in  the  Bible  :  Adam's  apple,  Jonah's 
whale.  Job's  turkey,  Solomon's  seal,  immortal  soul. 

There  zx^five  persons  by  the  name  of  Jesus  mentioned,  Jesus  the 
Christ,  son  of  Mary,  Luke  i,  3 1 ;  Jesus  Barabbas,  son  of  Abba,  Matt 
xxvii,  17,  (Armenian  version,  Kitto) ;  Elymas  Bar-Jesus,  Acts  xiii,  6-8; 
Jesus  Justus,  Col.  iv,  1 1 ;  and  Jesus,  son  of  Nun,  Acts  vii,  45  (Joshua). 


(  24  ) 

No  two  of  the  superscriptioDs  on  the  cross  read  alike  (Matt,  xxvi, 
37  ;  Mark  xv,  26  ;  Luke  xxiii,  38 ;  John  xix). 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  comma  (  ,  ),  in  Luke 
xxiii,  43,  should  be  after  the  word  "  thee,"  or  after  the  word  "  to-day," 
as  touching  the  doctrine  of  "  the  sleep  of  the  dead." 

The  full  names  of  the  twelve  apostle  were  :  Simon  Peter  (Cephas), 
"  a  stone,"  Mark  iii,  16,  John  i,  42  ;  Andrew,  John  i,  40;  John  and 
James  Boanerges,  "sons  of  thunder,"  Mark  iii,  17  ;  Philip  ;  John  i,  43  ; 
Nathanael  Bartholomew,  John  i,  45  ;  Matthew  Levi,  Luke  v,  27  ; 
Thomas  Didymus,  "  the  twin/*  John  xi,  i6  j  James  the  Less,  Mark  xv, 
40  ;  Simon  Zelotes,  "  the  Zealot,"  Luke  vi,  15  ;  Judas  Lebbeus  Thad- 
deus,  Luke  vi,  15,  Matt,  x,  3  ;  Judas  Iscariot,  x,  4, 

Clement  of  Alexandria  says  Philip  was  the  disciple  who  desired 
"first  to  go  and  bury  his  father,"  Matt,  viii,  21. 

Mohammed  in  the  Korin,  chapter  61,  claims  that  "  the  Comforter," 
John  xvi,  7,  refers  to  him  ;  the  Greek  word  is  Paraclete,  Mohammed 
says  that  the  word  should  be  Periclyte^ "  the  Illustrious,"  which  he 
says  his  own  named  Ahmed  means  ;  he  also  says  Ahmd  is  the  He- 
brew word  rendered  "  Desire  "  in  Haggai  ii,  7  ;  also,  that  the  word 
"  BRANCH,"  Zech.  iii,  8,  vi,  12,  refers  to  him,  which  the  Douay  ver- 
sion renders  by  "  The  Orient." 

According  to  Matthew  (xxvi,  5)  Judus  Iscariot  "  hanged  himself  "  ; 
according  to  Luke  (Acts  i,  18)  he  fell  ^  headlong"  and  "burst  asun- 
der "  in  the  potter's  field. 

Rev.  Milo  Mahan  says  one  reading  of  11  John  i,  i,  is  "  The  Elder 
unto  the  Lady  Electa." 

Jesus  the  Christ  and  John  the  Baptist  were  second -cousins,  Luke 
i,  31,  36.  Barnabas  was  an  uncle  to  Mark,  Col.  iv,  10  ;  six  commen- 
tators say  he  was  Peter's  natural  son,  i  Peter  v,  13.  James  the 
Less,  Judas  his  brother,  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Joses,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  half-brothers  to  Jesus,  Matt,  xv,  55.  Matthew  and  Thomas 
are  thought  to  be  twins.  Nathanael  of  John  i,  45,  is  thought  to  be  the 
same  person  as  Bartholomew,  Matt,  x,  3. 

The  "certain  young  man,"  Mark  xiv,  51-52,  is  supposed  to  be 
Mark  himself,  and  that  he  suppressed  his  own  name. 

The  last  clause  of  Romans  xii,  20,  has  caused  ome  persons  trouble 
as  to  its  application. 

The  Pater  Noster  ("  Our  Father  ")  is  in  Matt,  vi,  9  13. 
The  Beatitudes  are  in  Matt,  iii,  3-11. 
The  Synoptics  are  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
The  Apocalypse  is  the  Book  of  Revelation,   called  by  some  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  Theologia^  as  having  been  written   by  John,  called 
"  the  theologian." 


(25) 

How  many  women  stood  by  the  cross  at  the  crucifixion  (John  xix, 
25)  is  a  disputed  question,  similar  to  the  question  of  the  number  of 
John  Rogers'  children. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  chronologists  that  Jesus  was  four  years 
old  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  hence  the  current  yeat  (1889) 
is  really  1893. 

The  best  reading  of  Matthew  ii,  2,  is  now  thought  to  be  *  we  in  the 
east  have  seen  his  star." 

The  translators  of  the  New  Version  have  affixed  the  italicized 
word  "  one  "  to  the  lord's  Prayer  (Matthew  vi,  13),  thus  personalizing 
the  devil  as  "  the  evil  oneJ^ 

Many  persons,  including  clergymen,  misquote  i  Cor.  ii,  9,  by  insert- 
ing into  the  text,  "  neither  hath  it  been  conceived  by  man."  . 

No  Babylon  existed  in  the  days  of  Peter  (i  Peter  v,  13 ),  and  the 
question  arises,  where  the  ^'  church  at  Babylon  "  was  situated  ? 

The  verse  in  Titus  i,  12,  illustrates  strict  logical  reasoning  :  "  One 
of  themselves,  even  o,  prophet  of  their  own,  said  *  The  Cretians  are 
always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies.'  "  Now  this  native  prophet  was 
a  Cretian,  and  therefore  a  liar ;  hence,  the  Cretians  were  truthful,  be- 
cause the  prophet  lied  about  them. 

The  words  of  Jesus  (Matt,  v,  34),  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  have  bficn 
quoted  by  some  as  an  apology  for  profanity,  on  the  principle  of  logic 
that  they  could  "  swear  at  some." 

The  question  has  arisen,  is  the  first  clause  of  Ephesians  iv  16,  a 
command  or  a  question.  If  a  command,  it  is  claimed  as  an  apology 
for  anger ;  if  a  question,  it  requires  the  interogation  point  after  *'  not." 
The  quotation  from  Pathagoras  following  it  indicates  a  question. 

The  rounds  of  Jacob's  ladder  (Gen.  xxviii,  12)  ^re  said  to  be  faith^ 
hope^  and  charity  (i  Cor.  viii,  14). 

Some  people  believe  angels  first  inhabited  this  earth,  because  Jacob 
said  the  axkgels  Jlrst  ascended  and  then  descended  (Gen.  xxviii,  12). 
It  will  be  observed  that  Paul  says  Jesus  first  descended  (Eph.  iv,  10). 

The  word  ''strive,"  in  Luke  xiii,  24,  seems  to  be  a  mistranslation* 
as  the  original  word  gives  our  word  agony,  hence,  ''  Agonize  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate." 

The  "  Six-Principle  Baptists  "  take  their  entire  six  principles  from 
Hebrews  vi,  1-3. 

The  doctrine  of  "  future  probation "  is  inferred  from  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  Matthew  xii,  32. 

Dives  is  a  quasi-name  given  to  the  rich  man  (Luke  xvi,  20),  but 
not  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is  found  in  Chaucer's  Tales.  The  rich 
man  is  also  called  Nimeusis  (Trench's  Parables^  c). 


(  26) 

There  is  a  passage  in  Revelation  i,  4,  which  has  a  peculiar  render- 
ing ;  the  Greek  being  On^  kai  ho  en  kai  ho  erchotnenos.  King  James' 
version  renders  this,  "  Him  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come."  The  word  On  (the  sun)  is  rendered  "  Him."  Plato  says. 
"Tell  us  of  the  God  On,  which  «,  and  never  knew  beginning." 

Enoch  is  the  fiTst.  prophet  mentioned  as  such  (Jude  14). 

Acts  is  sometimes  called  *'  Second  Luke  "  because  Luke  wrote  and 
dedicated  it  to  Theophilus,  "lover  of  God"  (Luke  i,  i,  Acts  i,  i). 

Prof.  C.  H.  Toy  ("  Quotations  in  N.  T."),  says  that  the  words  in 
Jude  9,  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,"  cannot  be  taken  from  Zech.  iii,  2, 
but  may  come  from  some  traditions  of  the  mysterious  character  of 
the  burial^of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6).  Origen  says  it  is  found  in  the 
"The  Ascension  of  Moses." 

The  trance  state  is  mentioned  five  times  :  Num.  xxiv,  4,  supplied 
words ;  Acts  x,  10 ;  xi,  5  ;  xxii,  17. 

The  passage,  "  The  truth  shall  make  you  free  "  (John  viii,  32),  is 
one  often  quoted  as  a  motto. 

It  is  staled  that  Jesus  may  have  had  Lamech's  "  seventy  and  seven- 
fold "  in  mind  (Gen.  iv,  24;  when  he  told  Peter  to  forgive  his  brother 
^  seventy  times  seven  "  times  (Matt,  xviii,  i2). 

The  order  of  sitting  of  the  apostles  and  Jesus  at  the  last  supper 
(Matt,  xxvi,  20)  according  to  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  was,  commenc- 
ing at  the  left,  James,  Philip,  Andrew,  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon,  John, 
(Jesus),  Bartholomew,  Peter,  James  the  Less,  Matthew  Thomas,  Jude. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric  called  hyperbole 
is  found  in  John  xxi^  25^  "that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  con- 
tain the  books  that  should  be  written." 

The  crime  of  buying  ecclesiastical  preferment  called  Simony  is  so- 
called  from  Simon  the  sorcerer  (Acts  viii,  9,  18,  19.)  Sodomy  from 
the  Sodomites  (Gen.  xix,  4-8). 

There  is  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  what  is  "  the  unpardonable  sin  " 
(Matt,  xii,  31-32  ;  i  John  v,  16). 

The  name  ^esus  is  sometimes  called  "  the  pentagrammaton,"  and 
its  numerical  value  =  888,  which  is  called  '*  the  resurrection  number.'' 

Some  persons  think  that  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold  "  (John  x,  16),  refer  to  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes. 

The  Anglo- Israel  Associations  call  England  Ephraim,  and  the 
United  States  Manasseh  (Gen.  zlviii,  20). 

**  Know  nothing  "  appears  once  in  each  Testament,  Job  viii,  9  ;  and 
John  xi,  49. 

The  words  "  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  "  (Rom.  xvi,  25),  have 
also  been  rendered  "  the  apocalypse  of  the  apocrypha." 
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The  first  line  of  Browning's  "  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister  " 
is  "  There's  a  great  text  in  Galatians,"  and  Prof.  Hiram  Corson  says 
Galatians  v,  19-21  is  meant. 

Paul  sums  up  the  "  works  of  the  flesh  "  under  seventeen  heads,  and 
all  others  as  "  and  such  like  " ;  but  the  "  fruits  of  the  spirit "  he  puts 
under  nine  heads^  and  then  quotes  from  Aristotle's  Polemics^  iii,  8, 
"  against  such  there  is  no  law." 

The  inscription  "TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD"  (Acts  xvii,  23), 
which  Paul  saw  at  Athens,  is  rendered  in  the  revised  version   by  the 

words  "  TO  AN   UNKNOWK   GOD." 

Paul  seems  to  have  written  11  Thessalonians  with  his  own  hand,  bnt 
his  other  epistles  by  amanuenses  {\\  Thess.  iii^  17). 

The  only  two  places  where  "  worlds  "(in  the  plural)  are  found  are 
Hebrews  i,  2,  and  xi,  3. 

The  word  "amen"  appears  but  once  in  the  gospels  (Matt,  vi,  13), 
six  times  elsewhere  in  the  New,  and  thirteen  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    It  means  "  be  it  so,"  or  "  let  it  so  be." 

Luke  is  the  only  evangelist  that  prefaces  his  gospel  with  an  intro- 
duction (i,  1-5).     John  prefaces  Revelation  similarly  (James  i,  1-4). 

The  author  of  the  epistle  of  James  is  not  John's  brother,  but  that 
he  was  James  the  Less,  the  Lord's  brother,  and  an  apostle,  is  main- 
tained by  ten  ecclesiastical  writers ;  while  that  the  author  was  not  one 
the  apostle  is  maintained  by  ten  other  writers.  Cyril  Lucar  says  that 
Christ's  name  is  coldly  mentioned  twice  in  it  (i,  i,  and  ii,  i). 

A  clergyman  disapproving  of  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  ladies 
wearing  their  hair  high  on  their  heads^  preached  a  sermon  from  the 
text,  "Top  knot,  come  down,"  saying  it  was  found  in  Matt,  xxvii,  17. 

The  word  Tfierdzan  has  been  used  as  a  cryptic  word,  but  it  seems 
to  be  only  "Nazareth"  reversed  (John  i,  46). 

A  new  rendering  of  Psalm  cviii,  22,  and  Matt,  xxii,  42,  was  given 
in  1874,  by  W.  A.  Myers,  as  follows :  "  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  was  composed  of  three  triangles." 

A  work  on  the  use  of  words  give  some  peculiar  samples,  and  says 
they  are  proper :  Thus,  "  The  earth  was  pekgged^^  (Gen.  x,  25).  John 
Kitto  says  that  this  is  correct  (Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  II,  p.  392).  "  Stephen 
was  petered*'  (Acts  vii,  58).  "  Jesus  was  crossed*'  (xxviii,  5).  "  John 
the  Baptist  was  decapitated**  (Matt,  xiv,  10). 

In  the  writings  of  Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  Elisabeth,  the  mother  of 
John  the  Baptist,  is  called  Sube  (Luke  i,  24). 

We  are  told  that  one  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
with  the  word  "  jeopardy  "  capitalized  (Luke  viii,  23),  the  printer  sup- 
posing it  was  in  a  country  called  yeopardy. 
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There  were  twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  7),  who  were 
known  as  "  John's  Disciples,"  who  had  "  not  so  much  as  heard  wheth- 
er there  be  any  Holy  Ghost."  Their  more  modern  name  is  Mande- 
ans,  or  Mandai  Jahia.  They  reject  Jesus,  but  believe  in  Hebel  Ziva, 
an  incarnation  of  John  the  Baptist.  They  have  five  books  :  Book  of 
Adam,  Book  of  John,  The  Cholasteh,  The  Divan,  Book  of  the  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  and  Preface   to  Book  of  John,  a  fragment  (Gesenius). 

An  ecclesiastical  writer  says  ^  The  time  of  Jesus  the  Christ  was 
the  center  of  infinities  and  the  conflux  of  eternities  " 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  explanation  why  the  word,  in  Matthew 
iii,  and  other  parallel  passages^  is  "  straight "  ;  while  in  Matthew  vii, 
13.  14,  Luke  xiii^  24,  a  similar  use  of  the  word,  it  is  *'  strait,"  said  to 
mean  a  water  course. 

The  celebrated  hymn,  "  Stabat  mater  dolorosa,"  found  its  key-note 
in  *'  Stabat  juxta  crucem  mater  ejus  "  (John  xix,  25)  ;  while  the   cele- 
brated hymn,  ^^  Stabat  mater  speciosa,"  is  founded  on  Matthew  ii,  ix  ;  i; 
the  celebrated  hymn,  '*  Dies  irse,  dies  ilia,"  has  its  basis  on  Zephaniah            i 
i,  15  j  also,  Ps.  cii,  26  ;  xcvi,  13  ;  xcvii,  3  ;  11  Pet.  iii,  7-1 1.  I 

The  best  poem  ever  composed  on  any  one  subject   in  the  Bible^  is  \  \ 

said  to  be  on  the  miracle  of  turning  water  in  to  wine  (John  ii,  i-ii^ 
Lymphapudica  Deutn  vieei  ei  erubuit^  by  Richard  Crashawe.  Milton 
wrote,  "  The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed." 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  Bible  are  noticeable  for  consonance : 
Eldad  and  Medad,  Num.  xi^  26.  Gog  and  Magog,  Rev.  xx,  8.  Jan- 
nes  and  Jambres,  11  Tim.  iii,  8.  Jabal  and  Jubal,  Gen.  iv,  20,  21. 
Shuppim  and  Huppim,  i  Chron.  vii,  12.  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa, 
Rom.  xvi,  12.     Hermas  and  Hermes,  Rom.  xvi^  14. 

Paul's  name  was  changed  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  9),  and  he 
studied  under  Gamaliel  (Acts  xxii,  3)^  who  was  also  called  Hazoken.  j 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Rev.  John  Thomas  of  Richmond,  Va.,  preached  on,  and  published 
his  first  book,  Elpis  Israel  (Ezra  x,  2  ;  Jer.  14,  8),  in  London,  1849 ; 
and  his  second  book,  Anatolia  (Zech.  iii,  8  ;  vi,  12),  in  New  York, 
1854.  The  first  book  he  calls  '*  The  Hope  of  Israel "  ;  the  second 
'*  The  East."     King  James'  version  reads  ''  THE  BRANCH." 

The  false  christ,  Jekuthiel,  in  1872,  took  for  his  inspiration  the  text 
in  Zechariah  iv,  6. 

The  Tetragrammaton  is  stated  to  be  "  incommunicable  "  (Apocry- 
pha, Wisdom,  xiv,  21)  ;  also,  ineffable,  omnific,  unpronounceable,  and 
unutterable. 

The  name  "  Zaphnath-Paaneah,"  given  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli,  45), 
has  five  renderings :  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  revealer  of  secrets. 
The  preserver  of  the  age,  The  food  of  the  living,  and  He  who  gives 
joy  to  the  living. 
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The  word  "  Shiloh  "  (Gen.  xlix,  lo)  has  been  the  source  of  much 
discussion^  "  Until  Shiloh  come."  The  Douay  version  reads,  "  Till  he 
come  that  is  to  be  sent"  Julia  A.  Smith's  version,  "  Till  that  Shiloh 
shall  come." 

The  three  most  recent  important  additions  to  the  biblical  books  are 
"  The  Moabite  Stone,"  "  The  Shapira  Manuscripts,"  and  '*  The  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Apostles." 

The  text  from  which  Rev.  John  Jasper,  of  Richmond,  Va,  preached 
his  celebrated  sermon  entitled  "  The  Sun  do  Move,"  is  found  in  Exo- 
dus XV,  3.  The  sermon  is  on  "  the  theory  of  the  sun's  rotation  around 
the  earth." 

Reghellini  says,  "  The  name  Jehovah  is  the  basis  of  our  dogma  and 
of  our  mystery." 

The  Hebrews  derive  their  name  from  Eber  ,progenitor  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xi,  14;  xvi,  13  ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  9}.  The  Jews  derive  their  name 
from  Judah,  son  of  Jacob,  and  were  of  the  two  tribes  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin^ or  kingdom  of  Judah  (11  Kings  xviii,  26,  Ezra  iv,  12).  The 
Israelites  derive  their  name  from  Israel,  who  were  the  seceding  ten 
tribes^  or  kingdom  of  Israel  (i  Sam.  xi,  8) ;  Israel  was  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxxii,  18.)    In  later  history  these  names  are  used  indiscriminately. 

The  following  punning  epitaph  was  several  years  ago  made  on  the 
successor  of  Moses  (Josh,  xxiv,  29  : 

*'  Joshua  was  the  son  of  Nun ;  a  father  Nun  he  had  before  him  ; 
Brothers  and  sisters  he  had  Nun ;   his  epitaph  Nun  is  o'er  him." 

There  are  generally  reckoned  three  hierarchies,  in  nine  choirs,  (hus : 
I.  Cherubim,  seraphim,  thrones.  2.  Dominions,  principalities,  powers. 
3.  Virtues^  angels,  archangels  (partly  named  in  Rom.  viii,  38). 

That  every  person  has  a  '*  guardian  angel "  is  inferred  from  Psalm 
zzxivy  7,  and  Matthew  xviii^  10. 

The  shape  of  the  sword  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Eden  is  supposed 
to  have  been  spiral  (Gen.  iii,  24). 

John  Bowring  says  the  first  recorded  attempt  to  express  the  value 
of  the  mathemetical  symbol  ir,  used  for  the  ratio  of  circumference  to 
diameter,  is  that  of  Solomon's  (i  Kings  vii^  23),  ir  =  3.  Another 
mathematical  writer  thinks  Abraham  concealed  the  ratio  ( ir )  in  the 
uzsn^  Eliezer^  which  in  Hebrew  numerals  is  318,  that  is  100  to  318, 
or  «  =  3.18.  Josephus  (Antiquities  i,  vii,  2)  says  he  taught  the 
Egyptians  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  Some  of  the  mystics  trans- 
pose the  first  letter  of  his  name  to  the  end  and  associate  him  with 
Brahma. 

The  '^  Bay  Psalm  Books,"  so  called,  entitled  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmesy  Cambridge,  1640,  Stephen  Daye,  printer,  are  valued  above 
$1,000  each. 
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The  ten  divine  names  of  God,  with  its  accompanying  angel,  are : 
I.  yehovah^  angel  Metatron.  2.  Jah^  angel  Masleh.  3.  Ehjeh^  an- 
gel Sabbathi.  4.  El^  angel  Zadkiel.  5.  Elohiy  angel  Gamaliel. 
6.  Tseboaihy  angel  Raphael.  7.  Elton,  angel  Michael.  8.  Adanai, 
angel  Haniel.  9.  Shaddai,  angel  Gabriel.  10.  Elohim^  angel  Jesodoth. 

The  three  Grand  Masters  of  Masonry  were  Solomon,  King  of  Israel 
(i  Kings  V,  13)  ;  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre  (i  Kings  v,  i)  ;  Huram  my 
father,  or  Hiram  Abif  {11  Chron.  ii,  13  j  iv,  16). 

A  peculiar  word  occurs  In  Gen.xxv,  10,  meaning"  to  be  entombed." 

The  word  "  Selah  "  is  affixed  to  74  diflFerent  verses  in  the  Psalms, 
and  a  diversity  of  opinions  exist  as  to  its  real  meaning. 

SorUs  Biblia,  or  divination  by  the  Bible,  was  practiced  by  the  early 
Christians.  Nicephorus  Gregoras  recommended  the  Psalter  (the 
Psalms)  as  the  fittest  book  for  the  purpose,  but  Cedrenus  says  the 
New  Testament  was  more  commonly  used.  [A  sample  tried  by  the 
compositor,  in  the  Psalms,  while  setting  this  paragraph,  gives  the  mid- 
dle clause  of  Psalm  xlii,  5,  '*  Hope  thou  in  God."]  The  Mohammed- 
ans say  that  casting  of  lots,  etc.,  was  invented  by  Edris  (Enoch),  and 
before  practicing  they  advise  the  repeating  of  chapter  i,  of  the 
Koran,  thrice,  and  the  reading  of  chapter  vi,  verse  58. 

The  names  of  the  wives,  of  the  first  bigamist  (Lamech)  mentioned 
(Gen.  iv,  19),  were  Adah  and  Zillah,  beginning  with  the  first  and  sev- 
enth letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  first  and  sixth  of  the  Greek,  first 
and  last  of  the  Roman  (Rev.  i,  1 1). 

The  myth  that  the  man-in  the-moon  with  a  bundle  of  fagots  on  his 
back  was  sent  there  as  a  punishment  for  gathering  them  on  Sunday, 
originated  with  Numbers  xv,  32-36. 

The  first  message  sent  over  a  telegraphic  wire  was  the  words  found 
in  Numbers  xxiii,  23,  "  What  hath  God  wrought,"  May  27,  1844. 

It  is  stated  that  three  persons  (Jacques  Benigne  Bossuet,  Thomas 
Cranwell,  Blaise  Pascal)  could  each  repeat  the  entire  Bible  by  heart. 

Eleven  of  the  twelve  names  of  the  wives  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  had 
the  letter  h  in  them  because,  it  is  said,  that  Abraham  and  Sara^  had 
an  h  added  to  their  names  (Gen.  xvii,  5,  15).  Reuben  married -£'//«m»f 
Judah,  Alyath  ;  Simeon,  Dinah  and  Bunah  ;  Levi,  Adinah  ;  Issachar, 
Aridah  ;  Dan,  Aphlaleph  ;  Naphlali,  Merimah  j  Asher,  Adonah  and 
Hadurah  ;  Zebulon,  Merushah  ;  Benjamin,  Mechalia  and  Aribath ; 
Gad,  Uzith ;  Joseph,  Asenath  (Gen.  xli,  45). 

Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  married  Noemah,  Salith,  Nahlath, 
and  Arisivah,  respectively.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  married  Sa- 
rah (servant  Hagar),  Rebekah  (Deborah),  Rachel  and  Leah  (Bilhah 
and  Zilpah),  respectively. 
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Dinah,  daughter  of  Jacob,  is  said  to  have  been  the  wife  of  her  twin- 
brother  Simeon  ;  the  wife  of  Poti-pherah,  and  mother  of  Asenath  wife 
of  Joseph ;  also  the  wife  of  Job  (Levy's  Dictionary). 

The  names  of  Job's  three  daughters  are  given  in  King  James'  ver- 
sion as  Jemima,  Kezia,  and  Keren-happuch.  The  Douay  gives  their 
names  as  Dies,  Cassia,  and  Cornustibij. 

The  word  **  cherubims  "  in  the  Bible  should  be  without  the  letter  s, 
as  the  word  cherubim  is  plural  itself. 

The  words  "  I  am  God  "  (Isaiah  xlvi,  9)  spelled  backward  will  read 
'*  dogma  I,"  expressing  man  as  compared  with  God. 

The  four  messengers  which  reported  to  Job,  each  said,  "  I  only  am 
escaped  alone  to  tell  thee  "  (Job  i,  15,  16,  17,  19). 

In  some  work  the  names  of  the  three  certain  Jews  (Daniel  iii,  12) 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  Abed-nego,  who  were  in  the  fiery  furnace,  are  re- 
versed in  spelling  thus,  Chardash,  Chashem,  and  Ogen-deba. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Isaac  Watts'  versified  prayer  for  children,  **  Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  was  suggested  by  Psalm  iv,  8. 

The  four  banners  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  Reuben,  and  Dan  represented 
the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points  :  the  Lion,  the  Ox,  the  Man,  the 
Eagle  ;  Leo,  Taurus,  Aquarius,  Aquila ;  Regulus,  Aldebaran,  Formal- 
haut,  and  Altair  (some  put  Scorpio  (Antares)  in  the  latter  place). 

The  Jews  say  God  descended  to  earth  nine  times  :  i.  In  the  gar- 
den of  Eden.  2.  At  the  confusion  of  tongues.  3.  At  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom.  4.  On  Mount  Horeb.  5.  On  Mount  Sinai.  6  ^nd  7. 
To  Moses  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock.  8  and  9.  In  the  tabernacle. 
The  loth  time,  in  the  coming  Messiah  (Allix's  "Judgment  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church,"  p.  282). 

The  "  seven-fold  gifts  of  man  "  are  taken  from  Isaiah  xi,  1-6,  (See 
the  hymn,  Veni^  Creator  spiritus,) 

The  names  of  the  Hebrew  months  appear  in  the  Bible,  excepting 
one,  that  of  Ab,  answering  to  July  18,  to  August  18  :  Abib,  Ex.  xiii,  4 ; 
Zif,  I  Kings  vi,  i ;  Sivan,  Esther  viii,  9  ;  Tammuz,  Ezek.  viii,  14;  Ab\ 
Elul,  Neh,  vi,  15  ;  Ethanim,  i  Kings  viii,  8  ;  Bui,  i  Kings  vi,  38  ; 
Chisleu,  Zech.  vii,  i  ;  Tebeth,  Esther  ii,  16 ;  Sebat,  Zech.  i,  7  ;  Adar, 
Esth.  iii,  7  ;  Nisan,  Esth.  iii,  7.   Abib  begins  March  20,  Zif,  April,  20. 

Some  names  are  prolific  for  anagrammatizing :  Levi  (Gen.  xxiv,  34), 
"Levi,  veil,  live,  evil,  (and)  vile."  Terah  (Gen.  xi,  25),  Terah 
Herat,  earth,  heart.  Noe  (Luke  iii,  36)  Eno,  neo,  eon,  one.  Amen 
(Matt,  vi,  13)  name,  mean,  mane. 

A  good  example  of  irony  is  found  in  the  words  of  Elijah,  i  Kings 
xviii,  27,  "Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  God,"  etc. 

Job  speaks  of  '*  the  skin  of  my  teeth  "  (xix,  20). 

Adam's  self-introduction  to  Eve  has  been  formulated  into  a  palim- 
drome,  "  Madam  I*m  Adam." 
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Andrew  was  bound  to  an  X  cross  and  died  preaching  to  the  people. 

Barnabas  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews,  at  Salamia. 

Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive  by  command  of  a  barbarous  king. 

James  brother,  of  John,  was  beheaded  at  Jerusalem. 

James  the  Less  was  thrown  from  a  wing  of  the  temple  and  beaten. 

John  was  put  into  boiling  oil  at  Rome^  escaped  alive^  died  at  Ephesus    , 

Judas  Iscariot  hung  himself  or  fell  down  headlong  (Matt  xxvii,  5)  . 

Lebbeus  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 

Luke  was  hanged  on  an  olive  tree  in  Greece. 

Mark  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  expiring. 

Matthew  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  by  a  sword  in  Ethiopia. 

Matthias  was  stoned  and  afterwards  beheaded. 

Paul  was  beheaded  at  Rome  by  the  emperor  Nero. 

Peter  was  crucified,  head  downward,  at  Rome  (John  xix,  18). 

Philip  was  hanged  against  a  pillar  at  Heliopolis,  in  Phrygia. 

Simon  Zelotes  was  crucified  in  Persia. 

Stephen,  called  the  first  martyr,  was  stoned  (Acts  vii,  59-60). 

Thomas  was  pierced  through  with  a  lance  at  Caromandel,  in  India. 

REVISED   VERSION. 

The  work  of  the  revised  version  of  the  Bible  began  in  1870.  The 
revised  New  Testament  was  published  in  May,  1881 ;  the  revised  Old 
Testament  in  May,  1885.  The  committee  in  England  began  work  in 
June,  1870.  The  committee  in  America  began  work  in  October,  1872. 
The  English  New  Testament  revisers  held  407  meetings,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Old  Testament  revisers,  792  meetings,  of  six  hours  each.  The 
whole  nnmber  of  revisers  were  loi ;  the  English  committee  consisted 
of  67,  37  working  on  the  Old  and  30  on  the  New  Testament ;  the 
American  committee  consisted  of  34,  19  working  on  the  Old  and  15 
on  the  New  Testament. 

The  revised  version  contains,  as  follows  : 

Number  of  books  and  chapters  are  the  same  as  in  King  James'. 

Number  of  words,  Old  Testament,  .  .  613,530 

"  "      New  Testament,  .  .  1799914 

Total  number  of  words,      ....  792,444 

Number  of  woids  retained  from  King  James'  version,       731,672 
"  "      excluded  from  the  revised  version,  65,508 

"  "      introduced  into  revised  version,  70,772 

Number  of  verses,  ....  3i»o58 

"  "      in  excees  of  King  James'  version,  115 

Old  Testament  percentage  of  the  entire  revised  version,        tj^ 

New  Testament        "  "  "  "  22^ 

Number  of  words  in  Genesis,  38,307 ;  Psalms,  43i^^3 ;  Isaiah, 
37,083  ;  Jeremiah,  42,960  ;  Ezekiel,  39,603. 

Number  of  words  in  Matthew,  23^407  ;  Mark,  14,854 ;  Luke,  25,654 ; 
John,  19,007  ;  Acts,  24,211. 
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KING  JAMES'   VERSION. 

As  Paul  nowhere  refers  to  the  four  Gospels,  in  his  epistles,  it  is 
general  conceded  that  the  Gospel  were  written  subsequent  to  the 
epistles. 

The  authorship  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  unknown.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  Silas,  Luke,  Barnabas,  Apollos,  Paul,  Clement  of 
Home,  or  some  Alexandrian  Christian. 

Jesus  is  called  the  son  of  Joseph  (John  i,  45),  son  of  David 
(Mark  xii,  35),  son  of  God  (Matt.  43),  son  of  Man  (Matt,  xvi,  13), 
the  carpenter's  son  (Matt,  xiii,  55),  son  of  the  Blessed  (Mark  xvi,  61), 
son  of  the  Highest  (Luke  i,  32  \  and  "  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  " 
(Mai.  iv,  2).     Adam  is  called  the  son  of  God  (Luke  iii,  38). 

Barabbas  means  son  of  Abba,  John,  xviii,  40 ;  Bar-jesus,  son  of 
Jesus,  Acts  xiii,  6 ;  Bar-jona,  son  of  Jonas,  Matt,  xvi,  17  ;  Barnabas, 
son  of  Prophecy,  Acts  iv,  36  ;  Barsabas,  son  of  Swearing,  Acts  i,  23  ; 
Bartholomew,  son  of  Tolmai,  Matt,  x,  3  ;  Bartimeus,  son  oi  Timeus, 
Mark  x,  46.  Benjamin,  son  of  Jamin  (right-hand.  Gen.  35,  18,  and 
I  Chron.  ii^  27). 

The  prophet  who  was  "sawn  asunder  "  (Heb.  xi,  37)  was  Isaiah 
(Ascension  of  Isaiah  i^  9  ;  v,  11 ;  xi,  4)^  "  with  a  wooden  saw." 

The  "  seventh-son  "  virtues  are  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Acts 
zix,  14. 

More  or  less  persons  believe  that  Judas  Iscariot  will  be  redeemed 
and  with  the  other  eleven  have  his  throne  "  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  "  (Matt,  xix,  28  ;  Luke  xxii^  30),  as  Judas  only  performed 
his  predestined  part  in  the  great  drama  (John  xiii,  27). 

Paul  begins  all  of  his  epistles  with  his  own  name. 

The  seven  epistles,  James  to  Jude  inclusive^  are  called  the  Catholic 
Epbtles,  but  why  so  called   is  not  so  clear. 

The  pillars  of  the  church  were  James,  Cephas  (Peter),  and  John 
(Gal.  ii,  9). 

The  "  three  bad  kappas  "  were  Cappadocia^  Cilicia,  and  Crete,  each 
of  which  was  visited  by  Paul  (Acts  ii,  9 ;  Gal.  i,  21  ;  Acts  xxviii,  21). 

The  Greek  word  abyssous  translated  "  bottomless  pit"  (Rev.  ix,  i), 
is  the  same  word  translated  '*  the  deep,"  Luke  viii,  31,  and  Romans 
X,  7  ;  and  "  void,"  in  Gen.  i,  2. 

Dr.  Milo  Mahan  insisted  on  having  the  title-page  of  his  book  con- 
tain exactly  153  letters  so  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  fishes  in 
Peter's  net  (John  xxi,  11)  :  **  Cystic  Numbers  :  a  Key  to  Chronology, 
a  Law  of  the  Divine  Economy,  a  Test  of  Inspiration  :  a  Thorough  In- 
quiry, by  M.  Mahan,  D.  D.,  Author  of  *  Palmoni ;  or,  the  Numerals  of 
Scripture,  a  Proof  of  Inspiration,'  =  153.  Dr.  Mahan  finds  the  word 
Palmoni  in  Daniel  viii,  13,  rendered  "  that  certain  saint^^  in  Hebrew 
Palmoni^  rendered  in  the  margin,  "  the  numberer  of  secrets,"  or  "  the 
wonderful  numberer." 
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The  words  of  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy  (i  Tim.  vi,  20)  to  avoid 
"science  falsely  so  called,"  is  in  the  Gxt^k^ pseudonymos gnosis, 

Jesus  and  Christ  give  the  words  Jesuits,  and  Christians  (Acts  zi« 
26),  but  we  have  no  words  Jesuans  or  Christists. 

The  entire  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  telegraphed 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  published  as  a  news  item  in  the  issue  for 
May  22.  1882. 

The  Eucharist  is  the  **  Lord's  Supper  "  and  various  are  the  inter- 
pretations as  to  its  commnds  (Luke  xxii,  19). 

The  ceremony  of  "  feet-washing  "  practiced  by  some  denominations 
is  based  on  John  xiii,  14. 

Milton,  in  the  appendix  to  Paardise  Lost^  says  Paul's  quotation  in 
I  Cor.  XV,  33^  is  from  Euripides,  instead  of  Menander. 

The  name  of  God  is  spelled  with  four  letters  in  more  than  one  hun- 
dred different  languages. 

Lord  Charlemagne,  Christopher  Columbus,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  each  quoted  the  last  words  of  Jesus  when  dying,  Luke 
xxiii,  46  ;  Sir  Edward  Coke  quoted  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  Matt,  vi,  10 ; 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  George  Herbert,  quoted  from  Stephen,  "Lord, 
receive  my  spirit/'  Acts  vii,  59  ;  John  Locke  quoted  Rom.  xi,  33 ; 
Algernon  Sidney  quoted  *^  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,"  Job  xix^ 
19  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  disired  John  xiv  to  be  read  to  him  and  then 
said,  "  That  is  a  great  comfort." 

The  New  Testament  of  the  American  Bible  Union  renders  the  word 
Baptist  by  "  Immerser  "  ;  **  John  the  Iromerser  "  (Matt,  iii,  i). 

"  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn  "  (Matt,  ix,  24,  Mark  v,  40,  Luke 
viii,  53)  are  words  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Did 
Jesus  scorn ^  or  those  who  laughed .'  There  is  no  record  that  Jesus 
ever  laughed. 

"  John  (the  Baptist)  did  no  miracle  "  (John  x,  41)  ;  Jesus  did  not 
baptize  (John  iv,  2) ;  John  the  apostle  is  believed  by  some  to  be  still 
living  (John  xix,  20-23,  (Mark  xvi,  28).  This,  they  say,  is  why  he  was 
not  scorched  in  the  "  chaldron  of  boiling  oil."  Some  make  him  one 
of  the  ^  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus." 

A  writer  in  T?ie  Christian  says,  "  Jesus  gave  his  purse  to  Judas,  his 
clothes  to  the  soldiers,  his  body  to  Joseph,  his  mother  to  John,  his 
peace  to  his  apostles,  and  his  soul  to  God.'* 

Peter  denied  his  Master,  Matt.  xxvi,^7o ;  Thomas  doubted  his  Mas- 
ter, John  xxi,  24-29 ;  Judas  betrayed  his  Master,  Matt,  x,  4 ;  John 
was  loved  by  his  Master,  John  xiii,  23  ;  John  and  James  desired  the 
nearest  seats  to  their  Master,  Matt,  xx,  21. 

The  words,  "  son  of  God,"  occur  but  once  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Dan.  iii,  25). 
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The  only  instance  of  Jesus   as  having  written  himself  is  John  viiit 
6,  8.    This  has  been  put  by  some  writer  into  the  couplet : 
**  Some  write  their  deeds  in  marble ;  He  the  Just, 
Stooped  down  divine  and  wrote  theirs  in  the  du^t." 

It  is  said  by  some  of  the  early  writers  that  he  wrote  Ex.  xz,  14. 
There  is  extant  an  *'  Epistle  of  Abgarus  to  Christ,"  and  also  a  reply, 
an  *•  Epistle  of  Christ  to  Abgarus." 

Ancient  Babylon  is  described  in  '^  Signs  and  Ceremonies/'  page  2, 
as  a  city  of  **  Mighty  walls,  towering  ramparts,  hanging  gardens, 
majestic  palaces,  superb  temples,  public  edifices,  vast  extent"  (Reve- 
lation xviii,  21,  Gen.  x,  10). 

Charles  T.  Beke,  author  of  the  work  "  The  Idol  in  Horeb,"  says  it 
was  a  Golden  Cone,  and  not  a  calf,  that  Aaron  made,  and  said,  *'  This 
is  thy  God,  O  Israel  "  (Ex.  xxxii,  4). 

Daniel  Smith,  author  of  "  Ancient  Ones  of  the  Earth,"  says  "  the 
golden  wedge  of  Ophir  "  was  a  poem,  or  book  (Is.  xiii,  12,  Josh,  vii,  21). 

lithomancy  is  attributed  to  Lev.  xxxvi,  i.  Onimancy  is  founded 
on  repeating  72  selected  verses  from  the  Psalms,  each  verse  contain- 
ing the  four-lettered  name,  being  the  Tetragrammaton  and  the  Shem- 
hammephorash  combined,  which  was  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  lining 
of  the  tippet  of  the  high  priest.  The  two  middle  verses  (36-37)  are 
repeated  in  practicing  Alectromancy.  It  is  stated  that  a  magician 
once  practiced  this  and  the  result  turned  on  the  word  Theo^  when  four 
persons,  named  Theodosia,  Theodotus,  Theodorus,  and  Thodectes, 
were  put  to  death  by  Valens  Csesar.  Psalm  1  is  used  for  practising 
Clidomancy.  Rhabdomancy  was  practiced  by  the  Jews  (Hosea  iv,  12  ; 
Ezek.  xxi,  22).     Myomancy  is  referred  to  in  i  Sam.  v,  6-7. 

It  is  said  of  only  two  men,  Enoch  and  Noah,  that  they  "  walked 
with  God  "  (Gen.  v,  24;  vi,  9). 

The  largest  library  of  the  Hebrews  is  thought  to  have  been  in  the 
dty  of  Debir  (Josh,  xv,  15)  which  is   Kirjath-sepher,  *'city  of  books." 

Dr.  Kenealy  says  Samuel,  Cyrus,  and  Jeremiah  each  claimed  to  be 
a  Messiah,  (Jer.  xv,  i,  Isaiah  xlv,  i,  Jer.  i,  3 ;  also  Constantine  A.  D. 
325,  who  saw  the  cross  in  the  heavens  inscribed  In  hoc  signo, 

"  Thou  has  ordered  all  thing  in  measure,  and  number,  and  weight." 
(Wisdom  xi,  20),  tnetros^  arithmos,  strathmos, 

John  Calvin  desired  Michael  Servetus  to  say,  ^  Jesus  Christ  thou 
eternal  son  of  God  "  ;  he  refused,  but  said,  "  Jesus  Christ  thou  son 
of  the  eternal  God"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  27),  and  was  mart3rred. 

Lamech  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  plead  '^  guilty  " 
to  manslaughter  (Gen.  iv,  23)  ;  he  is  said  to  have  slain  Cain,  mistak- 
ing him  for  a  beast.  Moses  admitted  that  '*  he  slew  an  E^ptian " 
(Ex.  ii,  11-12),  and  Jacob  says  Simeon  and  Levi  **  slew  a  man  (Gen. 
xlix,  6),  who  was  Shechem,  son  of  Hamor,  who  seduced  their  sister 
Dinah.     It  being  a  cruel  slaughter  Jacob  makes  it  a  specialty. 


(  36) 

The  name  Malachi  means  "  my  messenger  "  (Mai.  i,  i ;  ii,  i),  in 
the  latter  place  the  name  is  translated. 

Dr.  Adam  Clark  says  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah  vii^  14,  '*  Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  conceive,"  etc.,  does  not  refer  to  Christ. 

The  Septuagint,  in  Deut.  xxxii,  8,  reads  "  according  to  the  number 
of  the  angels  of  God/'  instead  '^  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,"  as  in  King 
James'  version. 

Mohammed  claimed  the  word  Mad-el- Mad^  translated  "  covenant " 
(Gen.  xvii,  2),  referred  to  him. 

The  original  of  "  I  am  that  I  am  "  is  Nuk-pe-Nuk  (Ex.  iii,  14). 

The  name  of  the  brass  serpent  on  a  pole,  made  by  Moses,  was 
Nehushtan  (Num.  zxi,  9  ;  11  Kings  xviii,  4). 

Cyrus  is  called  Christ  by  Isaiah  (xlv,  i),  "his  anointed,  Cyrus," 
the  Greek  (Septuagint)  being  Christos  (John  i,  41)' 

Jephthah  is  supposed  by  some  mythologists  to  be  the  same  person 
as  Ag  mennon,  as  both  made  rash  vows  to  sacrifice  the  first  person 
coming  to  meet  them  on  their  reiurn  home  (Jud.  xi,  31)  ;  Jephthah 
sacrificed  his  daughter,  and  Agamennon  his  daughter  (Iphigenia) ;  the 
former  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  mighty  man  of  valor"  (Jud.  zi,  i)^ 
and  the  latter  was  called  "  king  of  men  "  by  Hesiod. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  Bible  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen  written  on  5,476  palm  leaves. 

In  Gen.  iii,  24,  the  definite  article  the  is  omitted  in  King  James' 
version,  though  it  is  in  the  original.  It  is  said  to  be  there  as  though  the 
cherubim  were  perfectly  familiar  to  Adam.  Hence  Adam,  the  man  ; 
Arieh^  the  lion ;  Nesir^  the  eagle  ;  Shur^  the  ox  (Gen.  ii,  20). 

The  names  Oshea  and  Jehoshua  are  the  same  (Num.  xiii,  16),  also 
the  same  as  Joshna  (i  King,  xvi,  34),  which  is  the  Hebrew  for  the 
Greek  lesous  (Acts  vii,  45,  Heb.  iv,  8),  and  in  Hebrew  is  Messias  and 
in  Greek  Christos  ;  hence  Jehoshua  Messias^  Jesous  Christos,  Jesus 
Christ,  are  the  same  and  mean  the  Anointed  Saviour  (John  i,  41,  Matt, 
i,  21).  Joshua  and  Jesus  aie  both  claimed  to  have  performed  miracles. 

Many  learned  men  believe  that  Gen.  i  to  iv  was  written  by  Enoch ; 
Gen.  V  to  ix,  27,  by  Noah  ;  Gen,  ix,  28,  to  xxiv  by  Abraham  ;  Gen. 
XXV  to  XXX vii,  by  Jacob  ;  Gen.  xxxviii  to  1  by  Joseph  or  Levi ;  Exo- 
dus to  Deuteoronomy  xxxiv,  4,  by  Moses,  and  that  he  copied  and  ar- 
ranged all  those  previously  mentioned  ;  Deut.  xxxiv,  7-12  by  Joshua, 
and  that  the  latter  should  have  been  the  first  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

The  last  words  of  some  of  the  bible  characters  are  as  follows : 
Abimelech,  Jud.  ix,S4 ;  Goliath,  i  Sam.  xvii,  46  ;  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix,  30 ; 
Joseph,  Gen.  I,  25  ;  Samson,  Jud.  xvi,  30;  Stephen,  Acts  vii,  60; 
Jesus,  Luke  xxiii,  46,  John  xix,  30 ;  the  two  latter  referencs  give 
different  words. 

The  revised  version  begins,  Isaiah  iv,  in  the  midst  of  a  verse  as  it 
stands  in  King  James'  version. 


(  87  ) 

The  two  words  in  i  Cor.  xvi,  22  {Anathema  Maranatha)  are  called 
"  Paul's  Curse,"  the  first  being  Greek  and  the  other  Syriac.  Let  him 
be  accursed  at  the  Lord*s  coming. 

An  equivocal  clause  is  found  in  verse  i  Kings  xiii,  13.  "  And  he 
said  unto  his  sons,  Saddle  me  the  ass.     So  they  saddled  him  the  ass." 

Psalm  xxiv,  3^  4,  5,  6,  7,  are  quoted  as  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  simple  to  the  beautiful,  the  beautiful  to  the  sublime. 

The  quotation,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  has  a  seed  in  Sion^  and  house- 
held  friends  in  Jerusalem,"  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  in  Isaiah  zxxi^ 
9,  but  not  in  King  James's  version. 

The  Hebrews  called  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  from  the  first 
toordy  or  words  of  each:  Genesis,  Bereschith,  '^ In  the  beginning." 
Exodus,  Veelle  Sehemoih^  *'  These  are  the  names."  Leviticus^  Vaiikra^ 
"  And  he  called."  Numbers,  Bammiabar,  "  In  the  wilderness." 
Deuteronomy,  Veelle  haddebarim,  '^  These  are  the  words." 

In  the  original  of  Job,  Satan  is  always  mentioned  as  the  Satan^  or 
"  the  adversary,"  Job  i,  1-12,  ii,  1-7.  But  in  i  Chron^  xx,  x,  and 
Psalm  cix,  6,  it  is  Satan, 

The  first  five  words  of  the  "  Song  of  Moses  "  (Deut.  xxxiii,  i)  have 
a  peculiar  sound  to  the  ear  of  some  (Dan.  xii,  10,  /.  c). 

The  Temura  of  the  Cabala,  by  the  change  of  letters  called  at-bash, 
make  the  city  Sheshach  to  be  Babe/  (Jer.  xxiv,  26). 

The  word  **  Lucifer"  (Isaiah  xvi,  12)  means  Light-bringer^  and  here 
is  applied  to  Satan.  The  word  "  Day-star  "  (11  Peter  i,  19)  is  Lucifer^ 
and  here  is  applied  to  Jesus. 

The  two  words  Ithiel  and  Ucal^  in  Proverbs  xxx,  i,  have  been  the 
source  of  much  comment  as  to  whether  they  are  the  names  of  two  per- 
sons^ or  places,  or  personifications. 

TsinSph  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  word  "  anagram.'*  By  this  rule  the 
Cabalists  change  the  Hebrew  words  for  "  In  the  beginning  "  (Gen. 
i,  x)  into  the  Hebrew  words  for  "  a  covenant  of  fire  "  (Deut.  xxxiii,  2), 
rendered  "  a  fiery  law." 

The  Rabbins  say  God  began  "  the  law  "  with  Aleph  (the  Hebrew  A) 
the  initial  of  Amt^  "  truth  "  ;  they  call  the  law  the  Tordh,  He  began 
the  books  of  the  law  with  Beth  (the  Hebrew  B)  the  initial  of  Bere- 
shith^  "  in  the  beginning."  The  law  is  also  called  Theriog  because 
this  word  is  made  up  the  Hebrew  letters  amounting  to  613  the  num- 
ber of  precepts  in  the  law  ;  also  there  are  613  letters  in  the  Deca- 
logue, in  Hebrew  (Ex.  xx,  ^-17). 

A  play  on  the  symbolic-shaped  letter  5  led  a  person  to  remark  to 
a  teacher's  question,  *'  How  were  our  first  parents  driven  from  Para- 
dise ?  "  the  reply  being,  "  they  were  Snaked  out,  and  after  the  serpent 
left,  they  found  themselves  naked  (Gen.  iii,  i,  7). 


(88) 

According  to  Sir  Wm.  Dnimmond,  "  CEdipus  Judaicus,"  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  Jacobs  12  sons  (Gen.  xlix),  were  represented  in  the  Zodiac, 
as  follows  :  Reuben,  Aquarius ;  Simeon  and  Levi,  Pisces ;  Judah,  Leo  ; 
Zebulon,  Sagittarius  ;  Issachar,  Cancer ;  Dan,  Scorpio  ;  Gad,  Aries ; 
Asher,  Zi^a;  Naphtali,  Virgo  \  Joseph  (Ephraim),  TJii/nsiJ  ;  Ben- 
jamin,   Gemini  \  Manasseh,  Capricomus, 

The  breast-plate  of  the  high -priest  contained  the  names  of  the  12 
tribes  together  with  the  precious  stones  as  follows  :  Judah,  Sardonyx ; 
Issarchar,  22^^^;  T^hnXony  Emerctld  \  l^tMheviy  Carbuncle  \  Simeon, 
Sapphire ;  Gad,  Jasper ;  Ephraim,  Ligurk ;  Manasseh,  Agate ;  Ben- 
jamin, Amethyst ;  Dan,  Chrysolite ;  Asher,  Onyx  ;  Naphtali,  Beryi. 
This  varies  from  Ex.  xxviii,  17-20,  and  Rev.  xxi,  19-20.  The  sons  of 
Joseph  take  the  places  of  Joseph  asd  Levi.  (See  "  Cyclopaedia  "  of 
McClintock  &  Strong.) 

The  author  of  the  '^  Book  of  Life  "  says  the  number  40  is  *'  the  num- 
ber of  covenanted  probation,^*  and  that  it  occurs  twelve  times  in  the  his- 
tor}'  of  the  children  of  Israel —  the  12  tribes. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Talmud  that  Moses  surnaned  Joseph  "  the  Ox,'* 
and  engraved  on  a  silver  plate  "  Come  up,  Ox  I  Come  up.  Ox  ;'*  and 
the  coffin  of  Joseph  floated  to  the  shore  from  the  middle  of  the  Nile, 
where  it  was  buried,  and  it  was  carried  to  Shechem,  Ex.  xii^  19,  Josh- 
ua xxvi,  32,  Deut.  xxxiii,  17. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  Goel  translated  "  Redeemer  "  in 
Job  xix^  25,  according  to  biblical  scholars,  is  *'  Avenger" ;  see  Deut. 
XXXV,  12,  24,  25.    (See  "  Mazzaroth,"  p.  72.) 

The  right  pillar  in  front  of  King  Solomon's  Temple  was  called 
yachin^  meaning  ''  He  will  establish."  The  left  pillar  was  called 
BoaZy  meaning  "  in  strength."  Read  these  interpretations  together, 
"  He  will  establish  in  strength"  (his  house)  ;  (i  Kings vii,  21,  and 
II  Chron.  iii,  17.) 

In  some  ancient  works  the  name  Marih  occurs  in  connection  with 
architecture.  The  observing  eye  will  readily  see  that  it  is  only  Hircun 
reversed,  the  chief  architect  of  King  Solomon's  temple,  Hiram  AbifE, 
or  Huram  my  father  (11  Chron.  ii,  13,  iv,  16). 

The  word  "  its  "  is  not  in  King  James'  version  of  1611,  but  *'  its  " 
was  substituted  once  for  "  his  "  in  the  edition  of  1653,  in  Lev.  xxv,  5, 

The  only  instance  in  the  New  Testament  of  a  reference  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  a //it'/xii^;!  is  in  Acts  xiii,  33,  where  we  are  referred  to 
"  the  second  psalm." 

Nicephorus  tells  us  that  Simeon  practiced  what  is  known  as  sortes 
when  he  first  saw  Jesus,  Luke  ii,  26  ;  he  is  said  to  have  stumbled 
upon  Isaiah  vii,  14,  and  xlii,  6. 


(  89  ) 

We  are  told  by  the  marginal  reference  to  Matthew  xxvii,  46  that  the 
words  repeated  by  Jesus  while  on  the  cross  are  in  Psalm  xxii,  i.  The 
words  of  jesus  in  Greek  are  Heli  Hdi  iamd  sabachthani  ;  in  Hebrew, 
the  words  are  nearly  the  same,  Ali^  AH,  Imah  shbthi-ni.  These  words 
are  given  in  Matthew^  '*  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me."  The  true  interpretation  is  now  claimed  to  be  directly  oppo- 
site to  this,  namely,  "  My  God^  my  God,  how  thou  dost  glorify  me." 
The  Hebrew  words,  in' Psalm  xxii,  i,  are  EH,  EH,  lamah  azabviha-ni, 
the  latter  word  being  a  different  word  than  that  used  by  Jesus.  The 
22d  Psalm  is  called  "  the  suffeiing  psalm."  (See  **  Sources  of  Meas- 
ure," p.  300,  by  J.  R.  Skinner.) 

The  word  Python  (Acts  xvi,  16,  in  the  margin),  '*  divination,"  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  controversy^  as  to  its  real  meaning. 

Cedrenus  says  the  seal  of  Jesus  was  seven  Hebrew  letters  waich 
mean  in  Greek  TheoHi  Theathkn  Thduma  ThAon,  ("  The  sacred,  or 
holy,  wonder  of  God  from  God."  This  was  said  to  be  on  the  seal  of 
the  Epistle  of  Jesus  which  he  sent  to  Abgarus  King  of  Edessa. 

Dionysius,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  Dr.  Alexander  Smyth,  John  How- 
ard Carey,  D.  Edward  V.  Kenealy,  and  some  other  writers  have  pub- 
lished works  to  prove  that  the  author  of  kevdation  was  not  John  the 
Apostle,  but  another  person  by  the  same  name. 

Cranmer's  New  Testament  omits  the  word  God  in  i  John  iii,  17. 

According  to  Matthew  xxi,  1-7,  Jesus  rode  on  both  the  ass  and  the 
colt  as  the  plural ''  them  "  is  each  time  spoken  of. 

The  reference  to  *'  Top  not  come^come  down,"  (on  page  27)  should 
be  Matthew  xxiv,  17. 

The  following  occupations  are  specially  mentioned :  Joseph  and 
Jesus  were  carpenters  (Joseph  Matt,  xiii,  55,  Jesus  Mark  vi,  3) ;  John 
the  evangelist,  and  James  his  brother^  and  Simon  Peter  were  fisher- 
men, Luke  v^  5,  10  ;  Luke,  a  physician,  Col.  iv,  14 ;  Matthew,  a  tax- 
collector,  Matt,  ix,  9 ;  Paul  and  Aquilla,  tent-makers,  Acts  xviii,  1-3  ; 
Zenas^  a  kwyer,  Titus  iii,  18  ;  one  Simon,  a  tanner.  Acts  ix,  43. 

The  early  writers  called  Simeon  (Luke  ii,  25)  Theodoxos  ("  Glory  of 
God  ") ;  John  the  evangelist  was  called  Theoiogia  ("  Word  of  God  ")  ;' 
Luke  addressed  his  writings  to  Theophilus  ('*  Friend  of  God"),  Luke 
i,3.  Acts  i,  I. 

In  one  American  edition  of  the  New  Testament  the  last  word  of 
Galatians  iv,  17,  is  printed  "hundred,"  instead  of  **  husband." 

The  real  name  of  the  "  false  prophet  "  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii,  6)  in 
the  Isle  of  Paphos,  according  to  early  writers,  was  Varisuus  which  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bar-jesus — Varisuus. 

The  apostolic  classification  of  our  nature  (i  Thess.  v,  23)  is  called 
*'  Trichotomy,"  that  is,  spirit,  and  soul,  and  hody. 


(40) 

In  Dr.  Harwood's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  Matt,  xx,  i, 
reads,  "  Soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  a  gentleman  rose  to  hire  day 
laborers  to  work  in  his  vineyard." 

In  Wicklif's  version,  1377,  we  read  in  Mark  i,  42,  "  And  Jhesus 
thretynde  him^  and  anoon  Jhesus  putte  hym  out."  John  iii,  3,  reads, 
"  And  whanne  wijn  failide." 

In  Power's  translation,  we  read  in  John  xviii,  12,  "So  the  Regi- 
ment, the  Colonel,  and  Officers  took  Jesus,  and  bound  him." 

A  translation  of  1220,  in  Matthew  xi,  5,  we  read,  "  Bl)'nde  men  seen, 
crookid  men  wandren,  mesels  been  maad  clene,  deef  men  heeren, 
deef  men  rysen  agein,  pore  men  ben  taken  to  prechynge  of  the  Gospel." 

The  Geneva  Bible  has  the  following  translation  in  Acts  xxi»  15, 
''  And  after  those  days  we  trussed  up  our  fardles^  and  went  up  to 
Jerusalem." 

Antithetic  parallels  are  found  in  Proverbs  x,  1-7  ;  and  synthetic 
parallels  are  found  in  Proverbs  vi,  16-19. 

The  *•  scriptural  sum  "  is  said  to  designate  the  verses  11  Pet.  i,  S"^- 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Judas  Iscariot 
was  present  at  the  last  supper  when  it  was  instituted  as  a  Christian 
observance.  Some  maintain  that  after  the  Passover  (John  xiii,  2) 
Judas  went  out  (John  xiii,  30),  and  then  the  Eucharist  was  instituted. 

W.  W.  Story,  De  Quincey,  Bishop  Whately,  and  John  Henry  New- 
man have  each  in  their  works  endeavored  to  mitigate  and  exonerate 
Judas  in  performing  his  part  in  the  divine  drama.  (Matt,  xix,  28, 
Luke  xxii,  30,  John  xiii,  27.) 

The  name  "  Jeremy  "  in  Matt,  xxvii,  9,  seems  to  be  an  error  for 
Zechariah  (xi,  12). 

It  is  stated  that  Jesus  manifested  himself  after  the  crucifixion  eleven 
times,  which  is  the  same  number  as  the  remaining  eleven  apostles. 
(See  ^  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.") 

Some  cryptic  person  has  found  the  name  of  the  Virgin  in  the  word 
P^ra/wid,  and  associate  her  with  the  Pyramid,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  my  son  "  CMatt.  ii,  15,  and  Hosea  xi,  i). 

Herbert  anagramatized  the  name  of  the  Virgin  {Mary)  into  Army 
(Luke  i,  27,)  as  in  these  lines  : 

"  How  well  her  name  an  Army  doth  present. 

In  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  did  pitch  his  tent." 

The  following  hexameter  refers  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv,  4.) 

Reverse  the  words  and  it  refers  to  the   sacrifice  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  3). 

^^  Sacrum  pingue  dabo  non  macrum  sacrificabo." 

"  Sacrificabo  macrum  non  dabo  pingue  sacrum." 


{  89'  ) 


'miscellaneous 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 


^A^ITH    ANSWERS. 


"  What  is,  what  has  been,  and  what  is  to  he" — Virgil. 
Vol.  VII.  FEBRUARY,  1890.  No.  2. 

Barbarians.  Did  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  in  ths  north  of  Africa 
originally  give  the  name  **  barbarians "  to  the  northern  hordes  ? 
(N.  AND  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  316.)  Logos. 

Barbarians  is  certainly  not  derived  from  the  Latin  darda  (a  beard), 
as  many  suppose,  because  it  is  a  Greek  word,  and  has  many  analo- 
gous ones  (the  Chaldee  barbar^  from  bara,means  abroad  ;  Irish,  barba ; 
Russian,  varvar).  Gibbon  says  that  barbar  was  the  imitative  sound 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  language  of  tribes  whose  speech  was 
harsh  and  unintelligible.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  same 
sense.  Ovid  says  of  himself  when  banished  to  Pontus,  *  Barbaras  hie 
ego  sum  quia  nan  inieUigor  ulliJ  "  Here,  I  am  a  barbarian^  because  I 
am  understood  by  no  one.'  The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  all  for- 
eigners barbarians  (outsiders)  \  the  Jews  called  them  Gentiles  (other 
nadons)  ;  the  Russians  called  them  Osiiaks  (foreigners).  In  reality, 
the  term  barbarians  seems,  for  many  ages,  to  have  indicated  nothing 
hostile  or  disrespectful,  and  by  this  word  originally,  it  is  probable  no 
sort  of  reproach  was  intended^  but  simply  the  fact  that  the  people  so 
called,  spoke  a  language  not  intelligible  to  the  Greeks.  At  this  day, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  Chinese  mean  nothing  more  by  the  seem- 
ingly offensive  term  ^*  outside  barbarians."  The  reproachful  meaning 
crept  in  from  the  natural  egotism  of  man.  It  is  not  very  long  ago 
that  an  Englishman  looked  with  disdainful  pity  on  a  foreigner,  and  the 
French  still  retain  much  of  the  same  national  exclusiveness. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  George,  Chicago,  111. 
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BousTROPHEDONALLY.     What  is  the  meaning  of  this  word. 

Herbert  Smith. 

The  word  means  "  like  ploughing  oxen,"  alluding    to   the    furrows. 

"  Among  the  superstitions  of  the  Seneca  Indians  was  one  remark  a- 
a  denosirpmi  yeht  ,deid  nediam  a  nehW  .ytuaeb  ralugnis  sti  rof  elba 
young  bird  until  it  first  began  to  try  its  powers  of  song,  and  then  load- 
reh  revo  sdnob  sti  desool  yeht  ,sesserrac  dna  segassem  htiw  ti  gni 
grave,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  not  fold  it  wings  or  close  its  eyes 
nedrub  suoicerp  sti  dereviled  dna  dnal  tirips  eht  ot  nwofl  dah  li  Htnu 
to  the  loved  and  lost." 

"  Never  blemish  this  book,  nor  the  leaves  double  down, 

;  nwot  eht  ni  dneirf    e^di  hcae  ot   ti    dnel  roN 

Return    it   when    read ;   or,    if   lost,    please   supply 

.eye  eht  dna  dnim  eht  ot  doog  sa  rehtonA 
With  right  and  with  reason  you  need  but  be  friends, 
".sdnetta  erusaelp  ruoy  yduts  ym  ni  koob  hcae  dnA 

Tri-Monntain.  What  were  the  names  of  the  three  mountains  or 
peaks,  from  which  Boston  was  formerly  called  "  Tri-mountain  "  ? 
<N.  AND  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  396.)  Beacon. 

There  were  originally  three  hills  in  Boston  which  came  to  be  named 
Beacon  Hill,  Copp's  Hill,  and  Fort  Hill ;  but  early  pictures  of  the 
town  show  three  peaks  or  summits  or  Beacon  Hill,  and  it  is  possible 
the  name  Tri-mountain  may  have  come  from  these. 

F.  J.  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Shortest  Biography.  The  shortest  biography  of  a  man's 
life  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  good  and  benevolent  Dr.  Andrew  Reed 
who  died  Feb.  25,  1862.  One  of  his  sons  perceiving  that  his  vener- 
able father  was  failing  fast,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  arranged  any 
memoir.  Dr.  Reed  replied  by  writing  the  following  note  : 
'*  To  my  saucy  boy  who  said  he  would  write  my  life,  and  asked  for 
materials  :  i  was  born  yesterday  : 

I  shall  die  to-morrow  : 

AND  I  must  not  spend  TO  DAY 
IN  TELLING  WHAT  I  HAVE  DONE, 
BUT   IN    DOING   WHAT   I    MAY    FOR 

HIM 

WHO    HAS    DONE  ALL    FOR   ME. 

I    SPRANG    FROM   THE    PEOPLE  ;   I    HAVE    LIVED   FOR   THE   PEOPLE — 

THE   MOST   FOR   THE    MOST   UNHAPPY  : 

AND   THE   PEOPLE,    WHEN   THEY   KNOW    IT, 
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A  Poem  Without  the  Letter  E. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the  reading  public  how  much 
each  individual  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  used.  D,  h,  n,  o,  c,  and  u^ 
are  in  third  place  as  regards  ordinary  use:  t,  s,  a,  i,  and  r,  are  in 
second  place,  being  used  a  very  little  oftener:  1,  and  m  are  in  fourth 
place,  with  f,  g,  y,  v,  p,  and  b  close  afterward  :  j  and  k  are  not  com- 
mon, as  compared  to  the  rest ;  while  z,  p,  and  x  are  used  least  of  all. 
The  letter  e  is  in  the  first  place,  being  used  far  oftener  than  any  other. 
The  following  poem  therefore  strikes  the  average  printer  as  a  decided 
curiosity,  as  e  is  not  used  at  all.  It  can  rank  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
with  those  peculiar  stories  we  sometimes  see,  in  which  every  word  be- 
gins with  the  same  letter:  though  in  style  and  merit  it  is  far  superior 
to  them.    The  author  is  unknown. 

John  Knox  was  a  man  of  wondrous  might, 

And  his  words  ran  high  and  shrill, 
For  bold  and  stout  was  his  spirit  bright, 

And  strong  was  his  stalwart  will. 

Kings  sought  in  vain  his  mind  to  chain, 

And  that  giant  brain  to  control. 
But  naught  on  plain  or  stormy  main 

Could  daunt  that  mighty  soul. 

John  would  sit  and  sigh  till  morning  cold 

Its  shining  lamps  put  out, 
For  thoughts  untold  on  his  mind  laid  hold. 

And  brought  but  pain  and  doubt 

But  light  at  last  on  his  soul  was  cast, 

Away  sank  pain  and  sorrow, 
His  soul  is  gay,  in  a  fair  to-day, 

And  looks  for  a  bright  to-morrow. 


Kitty  "  Stephens,"  —  London  vocalist,  now  Countess  of  £ssez« 
•She  sings  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  soothing  still, 
7*hat  to  the  tone  ten  thousand  thoughts  there  thrill ; 
j^lysian  exstacies  enchant  each  ear — 
-Pleasure's  pure  pinions  poise — prince,  peasant,  peer, 
.crushing  high  hymns,  heaven  hears  her  harmony, 
j^arth's  envy  ends  ;  enthralled  each  ear,  each  eye ; 
lumbers  need  nine-fold  nerve,  now  nearly  name, 
•Soul-stirring  Stephens'  skill,  sure  seraphs  sing  the  same. 
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Bridal  Veil  and  Flowers.  The  bridal  veil  is  of  eastern  origin, 
and  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  held  over  the  heads  of  both 
bride  and  groon.  The  orange  blossom  is  the  emblem  of  purity  and 
truth,  although  in  some  portions  of  France  the  bride  is  crowned  with 
a  myrtle  wreath  ;  also  some  other  head.  The  one  so  crowned,  it  is  said, 
will  herself  be  a  bride  within  the  following  year.  An  old  superstition 
prevails  to  the  effect  that  all  pins  used  in  fastening  the  bridal  veil  and 
flowers  must  be  thrown  away  or  ill  fortume  will  come  to  the  bride. 
How  many  must  have  neglected  to  do  this. 

India  Rubber.  Caoutchouc  was  at  first  known  by  the  name  of 
"  gum  elastic,"  and  received  that  of  India-Rubber  from  the  discovery 
of  its  use  for  rubbing  out  black-lead  pencil  marks,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  small  quantities  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  being  esteemed  of  much  value  by  artists,  and  sell* 
ing  at  a  high  price. 

Ketchup.  The  word  "ketchup  "  is  said  to  be  of  eastern  origin, 
one  authority  derives  it  from  the  Hindoostanee  Koocha,  pickles ;  while 
another  says  it  is  the  Chinese  Kitjap,  meaning  the  same  thing.  The 
word  is  spelled  in  three  different  ways :  ketchup,  catchup,  and  catsup. 

Rotten  Row.  The  derivation  of  "  Rotten  "  Row  is  disputed.  In 
Tirobs'  **  Curiosites  of  London  the  word  "  Rotten  "  is  said  to  have 
come  from  "rotteran,"  to  muster.  Other  authorities  say  that  it  came 
Route  du  Roi,  the  king's  road. 

Practical  Wit.  Talleyrand  not  only  said,  but  did  many  witty 
things.  On  the  death  of  Charles  X,  he  drove  through  Paris  for  a 
couple  of  days  wearing  a  white  hat.  He  carried  a  crape  in  his  pocket. 
When  he  passed  though  the  Fanbourg  of  the  carlists,  the  crape  was 
instantly  twisted  round  his  hat  \  when  he  came  into  the  quarter  of  the 
Tuilleries,  the  crape  was  instantly  slipped  off  and  put  into  his  pocket 
again. 

Rival  Patents.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  a  watchmaker 
of  the  name  of  Bariow,  obtained  a  patent,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Allebone,  for  repeaters;  but  one  Quare,  making 
one  at  the  same  time,  upon  principles  which  he  had  conceived  before 
the  patent  was  granted  to  Bariow,  the  king  tried  them  both,  and  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  Quare's,  caused  the  circumstance  to  be  notified 
in  the  Gazette. 

Quotations  and  Sayings  on  the  Devil.  The  following  collection 
of  quotations,  proverbs,  sayings,  etc.,  are  published  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  authorship,  origin,  etc.  To  the  person  sending  the 
largest  number  of  authors,  with  references,  origins,  etc.,  before  May  i, 
1890,  we  will  present  Vols.  I,  V,  and  VI,  Notes  and  Queries. 
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Quotations  and  Sayings  on  the  Devil  and  Hell. 

All  Devils  are  angels,  but  all  angels  are  not  Devils. 

All  evil  thoughts,  words,  and  works  lead  to  hell. 

And  Satan  came  also  among  them. 

And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  Devil. 

Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell. 

An  idle  brain  is  the  Devil's  workshop. 

Back  to  the  Devil  the  loud  echoes  roll. 

But  you'll  have  the  Devil  to  pay. 

Cooperate  Diabolo  (with  the  assistance  of  the  Devil). 

Culture  has  also  licked  the  Devil  into  shape. 

De  Duivel  zit  achter  het  kruis. 

Delighting  in  our  wickedness,  the  Devil  is  the  happiest  of  beings. 

Devil  take  the  hindmost 

Dieu  et  le  Diable ;  c'st  la  toute  religion. 

Down,  down  to  hell,  and  tell  the  DeVil  I  sent  thee  there. 

Ein  roensch  in  des  andern  Teufel. 

Fear  made  the  Devils,  and  weak  hope  the  Gods. 

Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan. 

Give  the  Devil  his  due. 

Go,  poor  Devil,  get  thee  gone. 

Heaven's  exile  straying  from  the  orb  of  light. 

Heaven  sends  meat,  but  the  Devil  sends  cooks. 

Hell  and  chancery  are  always  open. 

Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscribed. 

Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 

Hell  is  paved  with  infants  a  span  long. 

Hell  is  useless  to  sages,  but  necessary  to  the  blind  populace. 

Hell  is  whatever  heaven  is  not. 

Hell's  Prince,  sly  parent  of  revolt  and  lies. 

He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  eats  with  the  Devil. 

He  must  nedes  go  that  the  Dyvell  dryveth. 

He  that  takes  the  Devil  into  the  boat,  must  carry  him  over  the  sound. 

Hell  yawns  for  its  victims. 

Idle  men  are  the  Devil's  play-fellows. 

I  heheld  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven. 

It's  an  ill  battle  where  the  Devil  carries  the  colors. 

La  crainte  du  Diable  et  les  superstitions  ne  sont  point  eteintes. 

Let  the  Devil  wear  black. 

Mightie  Prince  of  darknesse.  King  of  helle. 

My  kingdom's  large,  the  world  is  wholly  mine. 

Oh,  shame  to  men.  Devil  with  Devil  damned. 

Omne  bonum  et  perfectum  a  Deo,  imperfectum  Diabolo. 

Omnes  Daemonis  divitias  cum  abjecisseht. 
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Qui  non  dat  quod  habat^  Daemon  infro  ridet. 

Resist  the  Devil  and  be  will  flee  from  you. 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do. 

Satan  is  all  Christianity. 

Satan,  so  called  him  now^  his  former  name  is  heard  no  more. 

Satan  trembles  when  he  sees,  the  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees. 

Seldom  lies  the  Devil  dead  in  a  ditch. - 

Stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  to  serve  the  Devil  in. 

Some  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell. 

Sometimes  the  Devil  doth  preach. 

Sorcerers  and  witches  are  the  servants  of  the  Devil. 

Talk  of  the  Devil,  and  he'll  either  come  or  send. 

Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  Devil. 

Teufel  musz  man  mit  Teufeln  austreiben. 

That  one  hunting,  which  the  Devil  designed  for  one  fair  female. 

The  bane  of  all  that  dread  the  Devil. 

The  Devil  tempts  all,  but  the  idle  tempts  the  Devil. 

The  Devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 

The  Devil  hath  not,  in  all  his  quiver's  choice. 

The  Devil  hath  power  to  assume  a  pleasing  shape. 

The  Devil  is  always  buying  our  souls  of  us. 

The  Devil  is  ever  God's  ape. 

The  Devil  is  good  when  he  is  pleased. 

The  Devil  is  never  nearer  than  when  we  are  talking  of  him. 

The  Devil  is  never  so  black  as  he  is  painted. 

The  Devil  is  not  always  at  one  door. 

The  Devil  is  the  extreme  of  corruption. 

The  Devil  is  the  perfectest  courtier. 

»,,       j  The  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
wnen  |  ^^^^  j^^^.j  ^^  ^^jj^  ^^^  j^^^jj  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

The  Devils  also  believe  and  tremble. 

The  Devil's  meal  is  half  bran. 

The  gospel  gives  power  over  Demons. 

There  is  a  Devil  in  every  berry  of  tbe  grape. 

There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer. 

'Tis  a  sin  to  belie  the  Devil. 

Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell. 

The  weakest  Christian  more  powerful  than  the  strongest  Demon. 

What  is  gotten  over  the  Devil's  back  is  spent  under  his  belly. 

We  paint  the  Devil  black,  yet  he  hath  some  good  in  him. 

Where  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer,  the  Devil  builds  a  chapel. 

Witchcraft  is  high  treason  againstGod. 

Witchcraft  is  the  Devil's  own  work. 

Your  adversary,  the  Devil,  as  a  roaring  lion^  walketh  about. 
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GOLDEJf  SEJ^TEJ^CES  OF  DEMOCRATES. 


1.  If  one  will  give  his  mind  to  these  sentences,  he  will  obtain  many 
things  worthy  of  a  man,  and  be  free  from  many  things  that  are  base. 

2.  The  perfection  of  the  soul  will  correct  the  depravity  of  the  body, 
but  the  strength  of  the  soul  without  reasoning,  does  not  render  the 
soul  better. 

3.  He  who  loves  the  goods  of  the  soul  will  love  things  more  divine, 
but  he  who  loves  the  goods  of  its  transient  habitation  will  love  things 
human. 

4.  It  is  beautiful  to  impede  an  unjust  man  ;  but,  if  this  be  not  pos- 
sible, it  is  beautiful  not  to  act  in  conjunction  with  him. 

5.  It  is  necessary  to  be  good,  rather  than  to  appear  good. 

6.  The  felicity  of  a  man  does  not  consist  either  in  body  or  in 
riches,  but  in  upright  conduct  and  justice. 

7.  Sin  should  be  abstained  from,  not  through  fear,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  becoming. 

8.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  wise  where  we  ought  in  calamitous 
circumstances. 

9.  Repentance  after  base  actions  is  the  salvation  of  life. 

10.    It  is  necessary  to  be  a  speaker  of  the  truth,  and  not  to  be  lo- 
quacious. 

I X.    He  who  does  an  injury  is  more  unhappy  than  he  who  receives  one. 

12.    It  is  the  province  of  a  magnanimous  roan  to  bear  with  mildness 
the  eirors  of  others. 

•   13.     It  is  comely  not  to  oppose  the  law,  nor  a  prince,  nor  one  wiser 
than  yourself. 

14.  A  good  man  pays  no  attention  to  the  reproofs  of  the  depraved. 

15.  It  is  hard  to  be  governed  by  those  who  are  worse  than  ourselves. 

16.  He  who  is  perfectly  vanquished  by  riches,  can  never  be  just. 

17.  Reason  is  frequently  more  persuasive  than  gold  itself. 

18.  He  who  admonishes  a  man  that  fancies  he  has  intellect,  labors 
in  vain.  ^ 

19.  Many  who  have  not  learned  to  argue  rationally,  will  live  ac- 
cording to  reason. 

30.  Many  who  commit  the  basest  actions,  often  exercise  the  best 
discourse.  , 

31.  Fools  frequently  become  wise  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune. 

22.     It  is  necessary  to  emulate  the  works  and  actions,  and  not  the 
words  of  virtue. 
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23.  Those  who  are  naturally  well  disposed  know  things  beautiful, 
and  are  themselves  emulous  of  others. 

24.  Vigor  and  strength  of  body  are  the  nobility  of  cattle  ;  but  rec- 
titude of  manners  is  the  nobility  of  man. 

25.  Neither  art  nor  wisdom  can  be  acquired  without  preparatory 
learning. 

26.  It  is  better  to  reprove  your  own  errors,  than  those  of  others. 

27.  Those  whose  manners  are  well  ordered,  will  also  be  orderly  in 
their  lives. 

28.  It  is  good  not  only  to  refrain  from  doing  an  injury,  but  even 
from  the  very  wish. 

29.  It  is  proper  to  speak  well  of  good  works ;  for  to  do  so  of  sucii 
as  are  base  is  the  property  of  a  fraudulent  man  and  an  impostor. 

30.  Many  who  have  great  learning  have  no  intellect. 

31.  It  is  necessary  to  endeavor  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  intellect^ 
and  not  to  pursue  an  abundance  of  erudition. 

32.  It  is  better  that  counsel  should  precede  action,  than  that  re- 
pentance should  follow  them. 

33.  Put  not  confidence  in  all  men,  but  in  those  that  are  worthy*; 
for  to  do  the  former  is  the  province  of  a  stupid  man,  but  the  latter  of 
a  wise  man. 

34.  A  worthy  and  an  unworthy  man  are  to  be  judged  not  from  their 
actions  only,  but  also  from  their  will. 

35.  To  desire  immoderately  is  the  province  of  a  boy,  and  not  of  a 
man. 

36.  Unreasonable  pleasures  bring  forth  pain. 

37.  Vehement  desires  about  any  one  thing  render  the  soul  blind 
with  respect  to  other  things. 

38.  That  love  is  just  which,  unattended  with  injury,  aspires  after 
things  becoming. 

39.  Admit  nothing  as  pleasant  which  is  not  advantageous. 

40.  It  is  better  to  be  governed  by,  than  to  govern,  the  stupid. 

41.  Not  argument  but  calamity  is  the  preceptor  of  children. 

42.  Glory  and  wealth  without  wisdom  are  not  secure  possessions. 

43.  It  is  not  indeed  useless  to  procure  wealth,  but  to  procure  it 
through  injustice  is  the  most  pernicious  of  all  things. 

44.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  imitate  the  bad,  and  to  be  unwilling  to 
imitate  the  good. 

45.  It  is  a  shameful  thing  for  a  man  to  be  employed  about  the 
affairs  of  others,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  his  own. 
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4l5.    To  be    always  intending  to   act  renders    action    imperfect. 

47.  Fraudulent  men,  and   such  as  are  only  seemingly  good,  do  all 
things  in  words  and  nothing  in  deeds. 

48.  He  is  a  blessed  man  who   has  both  property  and   intellect,  for 
he  will  use  them  well  in  such  things  as  are  proper. 

49.  The  ignorance  of  what  is  excellent  is  the  cause  of  error. 

5a    Prior  to  the  performance  of  base  things,  a  man  should  reverence 
himself. 

51.  A  man  given  to  contradiction,  and   very  attentive   to  trifles,  is 
naturally  unadapted  to  learn  what  is  proper. 

52.  Continually  to  speak  without  being  willing  to  hear;  is  arrogance. 

53.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a  depraved  man,  lest  he  should 
ta^e  advantage  of  opportunity. 

54.  An  envious  man  is  the  cause  of  molestation  to  himself,  as  to  an 
enemy. 

55.  Not  only  is  he  an  emeny  who  acts  unjustly^  but  even  he  who 
ddiberates  about  so  acting. 

56.  The  emnity  of  relations  is  far  more  bitter  than  that  of  strangers. 

57.  Conduct  yourself  to  all  men  without  suspicion ;  and  be  accom- 
modating and  cautious  in  your  behavior. 

Sd.  It  is  proper  to  receive  favors,  at  the  same  time  determining  that 
the  retribution  shall  surpass  the  gift. 

59.  When  about  to  bestow  a  favor,  previously  consider  him  who  is 
to  receive  it,  lest  being  a  fraudulent  character,  he  should  return  evil 
for  good. 

60.  Small  favors  seasonably  bestowed,  become  things  of  the  great^ 
^  consequence  to  those  who  receive  them. 

^'.    Honors,  with  wise  men,  are  capable  of  effecting  the  greatest 
^iogs,  if  at  the  same  time  they  understand  that  they  are  honored. 
^*-     The  beneficent  man  is  he  who  does  not  look  to  retribution,  but 

^ao  deliberately  intends  to  do  well. 
^3'     Many  who  appear  to  be  friends  are  not,  and  others,  who  do  not 

^P«ar  to  be  friends,  are  so. 

"*     The  friendship  of  one  wise  man  is  better  than  that  of  every  fool . 
5'      He  is  unworthy  to  live,  who  has  not  one  worthy  friend. 
f'      A4any  turn  from  their  friends  if,  from  affluence,  they  fall   into 
**ersity. 

J['      iTie  equal  is  beautiful  in  everything  ;    but  excess  and  defect  to 
tt        ^^^  appear  to  be  so.    * 

lie  who  loves  no  one  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  loved  by  any  one. 
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6g.    He  is  an  agreeable  old  man   who  is   facetious,  and   abounds  in 
interesting  anecdotes. 

70.  The  beauty  of  the  body  is  merely  animal,  unless  supported  by 
intellect. 

71.  To  find  a  friend   in   prosperity,  is  very  easyj  but  in  adversity, 
it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  things. 

72.  Not  all  relations  are  friends,  but  those  who  accord  with  what  is 
mutually  advantageous. 

73.  Since  we  are  men,  it  is  becoming  not  to  deride,  but  bewail,  the 
calamities  of  men. 

74.  Good  scarcely  presents  itself,  even  to  those  who  investigate  it ; 
but  evil  is  obvious  without  investigation. 

75.  Men  who  delight  to  blame  others   are  not  naturally  adapted  to 
friendship. 

76.  A  woman  should  not  be  given  to  loquacity  ;  for  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing. 

77.  To  be  governed  by  a  woman  is  the   extremity  of  insolence  and 
unmanliness. 

78.  It  is  the  property  of    a  divine  intellecl  to   be  alwa3rs  intently 
thinking  about  the  beautiful. 

79.  He   who  believes  that  Deity  beholds  all   things,  will   not  sin 
either  secretly  or  openly. 

80.  Those  who  praise  the  unwise  do  them  a  great  injury. 

81.  It  is  better  to  be  praised  by  another  than  by  yourself. 

82.  If  you   cannot  reconcile  to  yourself  the   praises  you  receive, 
think  that  you  are  flattered. 

83.  The  world  is  a  scene  ;    life  a  transition  ;    you  came,  you  saw, 
you  departed. 

84.  The  world  is  a  mutation  ;  life  a  vain  opinion. 


Golden  Rule  of  Confucius. 

"  Do  unto  another  what  you  would  he  should  do  unto  you  ;  and  do 
not  unto  another  what  you  would  not  should  be  done  unto  you. 
Thou  needest  only  this  law  alone ;  it  is  the  foundation  and  principle 
of  all  the  rest." 

Golden  Rule  of  Zaleucus. 

^*  Let  every  mortal  man  avoid  what  may  lead  him  into  disgrace,  be- 
fore the  Heavenly  Ruler,  more  anxiously  than  the  minor  evil  of  pov- 
erty j  for  honor  is  bestowed  by  all  the  wise  on  him  who  prefers 
justice  to  mere  wealth." 


(  49) 
Questions  and  Answers. 


HIProperties  of  the  Number  "  9."     Who   has  the  credit  of  dis- 
covering the  properties  of  the  number  9.    (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  II,  p.  659.) 

Williams  Johns 

S.  Baring-Gould,  in  the  appendix  to  his  work,  "  Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  p.  647,  says  he  believes  the  properties  were  dis- 
covered by  W.  Green,  who  died  in  1794.  Mr.  Gould  also  gives  sev- 
eral pages  illustrating  its  properties,  together  with  other  matters  on 
the  superstition  and  apparent  fatality  of  certain  numbers. 

Mbphistophilus.  What  is  the  correct  spelling  of  that  character  in 
Faust  classically  given  as  "  Mephistophilus  "  ?  I  have  seen  it  Mephis- 
topheles,  Mephistophiles,  Mephistocles,  and  Mefistofeles.  (N.  and  Q., 
Vol.  VI,  p.  348.)  Alonzo. 

In  regard  to  the  varying  orthographies  of  the  name  of  Goethe's 
sprite,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  our  ancestors  were  not  over-nice 
about  spelling.  Chaucer  multiplied  his  modes.  Goethe  names  his 
evil  genius,  "  Mephistopheles  " ;  Christopher  Marlowe  has  it  "  Mephis- 
tophilis  "  ;  and  Shakespeare,  **  Mephostophilus."  The  latter  is  most 
accurate,  as  is  evident.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  terms, 
me,  noty phosto,  light,  f  kilos,  loving ;  ^*  he  who  loves  not  light."  This 
accords  with  Mephisto's  discription  of  himself  to  Faust : 
"  Part  of  that  power  not  understood, 
Which  always  Jills  the  lad." 

A.  Wilder,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

*'!  AM  A  Christian  "  What  martyr  said  this  to  all  the  questions 
asked  him  while  at  the  stake  ?     (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  264.) 

Searcher. 

This  person  was  the  martyr  Lucian  who  was  drowned  A.  D.  313 
under  Maximin.  Chrysostom  relates  of  his  deportment  that  to  every 
question  he  had  but  one  answer,  Christianus  sum  : 

Q.     Of  what  country  are  you  ?     A      I  am  a  Christian. 

Q.     What  is  your  occupation  ?     A.     I  am  a  Christian. 

Q.     Who  are.  your  parents  ?  A.     I  am  a  Christian. 

The  Lucianists,  his  disciples,  make  the  following  distinctions  : 

The  perfect  God,  Ho  Agathos,  "  the  good  one." 

The  Demiurgos  or  Creator,  Ho  Diakios,  "  the  just  one." 

They  also  had  a  third,  Ho  Poneros,  "  the  evil  one." 
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Tower  of  Gad.  Burritt's  "  Geography  of  the  Heavens,"  p.  132, 
says  there  are  ten  stars  in  the  zodiacal  sign  Capricornus  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  the  "  Tower  of  Gad."  Which  are  the  stars, 
and  why  so  called  ?    (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  268.)       A.  J.  Boyle. 

Sir  Wm.  Drummond,  in  his  ''  CEdipus  Judaicus,"  p.  21,  says  Rabbi 
Solomon,  and  other  rabbins,  distinctly  tell  us  the  stars  were  called 
Gad,  and  the  sign  Capricornus  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Gedi,  by 
the  Arabians  Al  Giedi,  and  by  the  Syrians  Gadi  ;  all  of  which  are 
manifest  corruptions  of  Gad.  Since  the  time  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
on  account  of  the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoxes,  the  constellations 
have  advanced  as  it  were  more  than  a  sign,  and  hence  the  Tower  of 
Gad  is  now  in  Aquarius,  but  what  particular  stars  are  thus  designated 
we  cannot  say,  unless  the  Y-shaped  configuration  of  which  the  four 
out-lining  stars  are  Gamtna^  Zeta^  Eta^  and  TV,  which  might  resemble 
a  tower  when  observed  in  the  west. 

"  Familiarity  breeds  coktempt."  Who  is  the  author  of,  and 
where  found,  this  quotation  ?    (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  252.  341.) 

J.  G.  D. 

Please  let  me  say  that  the  author  of  "  The  Dairyman's  Daughter  " 
was  not  the  Rev.  Leigh  Hunt,  but  the  Rev.  Leigh  Richmond,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  who  wrote  a  number  of  similar  and  very  charming 
stories,  as  the  "  The  Negro  Servant,"  "  The  Young  Cottager,"  etc., 
all  of  which  were  published  under   the  general   titles  of  "  Annals  of 

the  Poor." 

**  Nor  quoTidam  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.'* 

Possibly  he  may  have  quoted  the  maxim,  **  Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt," in  some  letter  of  advice,  but  he  was  no  more  the  author  of  it 
than  of  any  of  the  most  familiar  common-sense  maxims  of  Solomon. 

James  A.  Bolles,  Cleveland,  O. 

"  The  Secret  Name."  Where  in  the  Bible  is  found  the  verse 
paraphrased  "  Thou  shalt  not  repeat  the  secret  name  of  thy  God  ieue  ? 

(N.  AND  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  404.)  QUARTUS. 

This  paraphrase  is  said  to  be  a  more  consistent  rendering  of  Exo- 
dus XX,  7,  than  that  of  King  James'  version.  Higgins,  Kenealy,  and 
others  claim  that  the  "  seventh  commandment  "  was  not  a  protest  of 
what  passes  for  modem  profanity,  but  a  command  not  to  pronounce 
the  tetragrammaton  in  a  irreligious  manner. 
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The  Fourth  Dimension.  What  are  some  of  the  demonstrations 
and  illustrations  which  prove  "the  fourth  dimension  in  space?" 
(N.  AND  Q.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  325.)  X.  Y.  Z. 

Why  not  carry  out  the  series  ?    (See  Vol.  VI,  p.  362.) 

L.  H.  AvMfe,  Chicago,  III. 

I  have  examined  the  articles  above  on  *'  the  fourth  dimension," 
but  I  make  the  the  series  thus  : 
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this  table  is  somewhat  different  from  that  given  by 
I  think  this  table  is  correet  as  it  stands  all  the  tests 
it,  while  his  does  not. 

B.  A.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 


Inscription  on  Soldiers'  Monument.  Can  you  inform  me  where 
the  inscription  came  from  which  encircles  the  Soldiers'  Monument  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.  ?    It  is  in  Latin,  and  as  follows  : 

DuUe  et  decorum  eat  pro  patria  mori. 

Israel. 

The  inscription  quoted  by  Israel  was  proposed   by  H.  W.  Her- 

rick,  a  designer  and  engraver  of  this  city.     It  is  translated  : 

"  It  U  sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country," 

Homer  gives  us  a  similar  line  in  the  Jliad^  Book  xv,  line  583,  Pope's 

translation : 

"  And  for  our  countrg,  'tis  a  bliss  to  die" 
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Counties  of  J^ew  Hampshire. 

Cheshire^  one  of  the  five  o'riginal  counties,  was  probably  named  for 
one  of  the  western  counties  of  England,  and  incorporated  March  19, 
177 1  j  23  towns  ;  Keene,  shire  town. 

Grafton^  one  of  the  five  original  counties,  including  Coos,  was 
named  for  Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  the  time  of 
George  III,  and  incorporated  March  19,  17 71  ;  39  towns  ;  Haverhill 
and  Plymouth,  shire  towns. 

Hillsboroughy  one  of  the  five  original  counties,  was  named  for  Willis 
Hills,  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  County  of  Down,  Ireland,  one  of  the  privy 
council  of  George  III,  and  incorporated  March  19,  1771  ;  31  towns; 
Manchester  and  Nashua,  shire  towns. 

Rockingham^  one  of  the  five  original  counties,  including  part  of  Mer- 
rimack, was  named  by  Gov.  John  Wentworth  for  his  kinsman,  Charles 
Watson  Wentworth,  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  incorporated  March 
19,  177 1  ;  37  towns  ;  Portsmouth  and  Exeter,  shire  towns. 

Strafford^  one  of  the  five  original  counties,  including  Belknap  and 
Carroll,  was  named  by  Gov.  John  Wentworth  for  his  kinsman,  William 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  incorporated  March  19,  177 1  ;  13 
towns  \  Dover,  shire  town. 

BeJknap,  set  off  from  Strafford  county,  named  for  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremy 
Belknap,  the  revered  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  and  incorporated 
December  22,  1840;  11  towns  ;  Laconia,  shire  town. 

Carroll^  formed  from  towns  of  Strafford  and  Coos  counties,  was 
named  for  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Md.,  the  last  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  die,  and  incorporated  December  22, 
1840 ;  19  towns  ;  Ossipee,  shire  town. 

CooSy  the  northern  part  of  Grafton  county,  was  named  for  a  tribe  of 
Indians  inhabiting  the  upper  valley  of  the  Conneciicut  river,  known 
as  Cohoes  ;  Haverhill  was  known  as  Lower  Cohoes,  and  Lancaster  as 
Upper  Cohoes.  Farmer  says  Cohoes  was  a  name  applied  by  the  Indians 
to  the  Connecticut  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  and  means 
"  crooked  '* ;  the  Indians  pronounced  it  as  one  syllable.  Coos  was 
incorporated  December  24,  1803  ;  43  towns,  grants,  and  locations ; 
Lancaster,  shire  town. 

Merrimack^  formed  from  towns  of  Rockingham,  Hillsborough,  and 
Grafton  counties,  was  named  for  the  river  passing  through  it,  which  is 
of  Indian  origin,  and  incorporated  July  3,  1823  ;  27  towns  ;  Concord, 
shire  town. 

Sullivan^  the  northern  part  of  Cheshire  county,  was  named  for  Gen. 
John  Sullivan,  of  revolutionary  memory,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  Presi- 
dent of  New  Hampshire  under  the  constitution  of  1724,  and  was  in 
corporated  July  5,  1827  ;  15  towns  ;  Newport,  shire  town. 
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The  Fourth  Dimension.  What  are  some  of  the  demonstrations 
and  illustrations  which  prove  **the  fourth  dimension  in  space?'' 
(N.  AND  Q.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  325.)  X.  Y.  Z. 

Why  not  carry  out  the  series  ?    (See  Vol.  VI,  p.  362.) 

L.  H.  AYMt,  Chicago,  111. 

I  have  examined  the  articles  above  on  "  the  fourth  dimension," 
but  I  make  the  series  thus  : 
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from  that  given  by 
all  the  tests  I  have 


You  will  notice  this  table  is  somewhat  different 
L.  H.  AvMt,  and  I  think  it  is  correct  as  it  stands 
applied  to  it,  while  his  does  not. 

B.  A.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Quotation  on  Soldiers'  Monument,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (Vol. 
VII,  p-  50).  The  quotation  on  the  monument  was  not  suggested  nor 
selected  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Herrick.  He  prepared  the  inscription^  which 
has  already  been  published  in  N.   and    Q.    (Vol.  Ill,  p.  211).      The 

quotation, 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori, 
"  It  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country" 

is   from   Horace's  ode  To  his  Friends^   Book  III,  Ode  11,  first  line  of 

the  fourth  stanza.      The  line  from    Homer's  Iliad^  Bk.  xv,  1.  583,  is  a 

close  resemblance,  in  sentiment,  certainly, 

**  And  for  our  country,  'tis  a  bliss  to  die." 

Alanson. 


Thomas  L.  Harris's  Published  Works.  (Vol.  VI,  Supplement.) 
The  following  have  been  received  since  the  publication  of  the  cata- 
logue in  December,  1889 : 

The  Millennium  Age.  Twelve  discourses  on  the  spiritual  and  social 
aspects  of  the  times ;  extemporaneously  spoken  in  the  Marylebone 
Institute,  London,  February  and  March,  i860  :  i.  The  Expectation  of 
the  Creature;  2.  The  Response  ot  the  Creator;  3.  Millennial  Reli- 
gion ;  4.  Millennial  Society  ;  5.  Revolutions  that  Precede  the  Mil- 
lennium ;  6.  The  Second  Visibility  of  Jesus  ;  7.  The  Redeemed  Body ; 
3.  Apostolic  Gifts  Compared  with  Millennial  Blessings ;  9.  Universal 
Peace  ;  10.  Christ  Omnipresent  and  Omnipotent  in  Mind  and  Matter ; 
II.  Deaths  and  Resurrections  ;  12.  Signs  that  Precede  the  Coming. 
Phonographically  reported  by  T.  A,  Reed.  i2mo.  pp.  264.  New  York. 

The  Personal  Form  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Considered.  A  Lecture ; 
i2mo.  pp.  24.     London. 

The  Transition  Age ;  from  an  unpublished  poem.  8vo.  pp.  4.  1851 


"  Plus  -  One  Sayings."     Thirteen  is  called  a  "  Baker,s  Dozen." 
The  Second  Adam  (man)  was  "  the  Lord  from  heaven  "  (i  Cor.  xv,  47.) 
The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  are  those  who  look  for  a  universal  empire. 
The  Fifth  Wheel  of  a  Coach  is  that  which  is  entirely  useless. 
The  Eighth  Wise  Man  of  Greece  was  "  Socrates/'  the  philosopher. 
The  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World,  discovery  and  uses  of  electricity. 
The  "  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise  "  was  by  Charles  Babbage. 
The  Tenth  Muse  was  '*  Sappho,"  poetess,  cotemporary  with  Solon. 
The  Eleventh  Commandment  is  "  Attend  to  your  own  affairs." 
The  Thirteenth  Labor  of  Hercules  was  the  sinking  of  Atlantis. 

Ellen  D.  T. 
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Tl\e  Patlc[  of  Rectitude, 


OR 


Ye   S^]\d:iA.N   Y, 


A  PAPBB  BBAO  BEFORE  THE  MASSAOHUBETTS  OOLLEOB,  SOOIETAB  BOBIOBUOIANA. 

By  S.  C  Gould,  Viii^ 
— <  >— 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  island  of  Samos  and 
flourished  600  B.  C.  Jamblichus  says  he  traveled  into  Egypt,  and  on 
his  way  thither  visited  Phoenicia,  conversed  with  the  priests  of  that 
country  and  was  initiated  into  their  mysteries.  He  spent  twenty-two 
years  in  Egypt,  and  is  said  to  have  attended  upon  the  instructions  of  the 
followers  of  Zoroaster.  On  his  return  to  Samos  he  instituted  his  eso- 
teric and  exoteric  schools  of  instruction,  and  taught  many  of  his  doc 
tiines  by  symbols,  the  celebrated  Golden  Verses  being  attributed  to 
him  ;  but  the  Pythagoric  Symbols  contain  most  of  his  philosophy,  and 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  the  mystic.  Jamblichus 
has  given  us,  on  two  authorities,  more  than  fifty  ;  the  13th  symbol  be- 
ing, "  Speak  not  about  Pythagoric  concerns  without  Lighi^  Several 
explanations  have  been  put  upon  some  of  these  symbols  by  some  of  his 
more  modern  followers,  while  of  other  symbols  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  lessons  he  designed  to  teach.  The  one  of  all  others,  which 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  divine,  the  philosepher,  the  poet, 
and  the  mystic,  is  that  one  which  is  so  characteristic  of  human  life : 
Remember  that  the  paths  of  Virtue  and  Vice  resemble  the  letter  Y. 

The  letter  "Y*  (or  Greek  Upsilon)  was  taken  by  Pythagoras  as  an 
apt  illustration  of  human  life.  The  perpendicular  or  stem  symbolizes 
the  early  part  of  life,  when  the  character  is  unformed,  and  the  path  of 
vice  or  of  virtue  is  yet  und^eloped.  The  right-hand  branch,  which 
is  the  narrower  one,  represents  ''  the  steep  and  thorny  path  of  virtue." 
The  left-hand  branch  being  broad,  symbolizes  the  "  easy  road  to  vice." 

The  path  of  virtue  was  called  by  Pythagoras  the  "  Golden  Bough," 
and  is  referred  to  by  Virgil  (j£neid  vi,  137).    The  bough  when  broken 
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from  the  myrtle  and  carried  in  the  hand  is  a  passport  to  the  infernal 
regions,  because  it  triumphs  over  death  and  hell.  It  is  called  golden 
on  account  of  its  excellency,  and  was  broken  off  so  that  the  bough  will 
represent  the  letter  Y»  the  figure  in  which  a  tree  shoots  up  its 
branches.  Hesiod  refers  to  the  Samian  Y»  in  Works  and  Days  (288) 
and  gives  the  same  explanation,  as  also  several  other  poets. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  literature  since  the  time  of  Pythagoras 
and  quote  a  few  allusions  to  this  remarkable  symbol  and  its  explana- 
tions by  those  who  have  noted  its  symbolic  application.  Jesus 
seems  to  have  made  use  of  it  with  much  emphasis  in  his  *'  Sermon  on 
the  Mount."     He  says  : 

**  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  for  wide  i«  the  gate,  and  broad  i«  tbe  way,  that  leadeth  Xo 
destroction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat  ;  because  strait  i«  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
the  way,  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  he  that  find  W*—King  James^  Matt,  tU,  13-14.  » 

The  pious  poet  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  paraphrased  these  texts  into  a 
stanza  of  one  of  his  hymns,  which  are  familiar  to  all  (b.  11,  h.  158) : 

"  Broad  Is  the  road  that  leads  to  death, 
And  thoasands  walk  together  there  ; 
But  wisdom  shows  a  narrow  path, 
With  here  and  there  a  traveler.*' 

The  Bhagavad  Gtt&  (The  Lord's  Day)  an  ancient  Sanskrit  poem, 
p.  76,  says  : 

**  Light  and  darkness  are  esteemed  the  world's  eternal  ways ;  he 
who  walketh  in  the  former  path,  returneth  not — he  goeth  immediately 
to  bliss  ;  whilst  he  who  walketh  in  the  latter,  cometh  back  again  upon 
the  earth,  or  is  subjected  to  further  transmigrations." 

Homer  also  notes  the  manner  in  which  Jove  allots  to  human  life, 
from  two  golden  urns,  the  vicissitudes  through  which  we  pass : 

**  Two  urns  by  JoTe*s  high  throne  have  ever  stood, 
The  soarce  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good  ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills— 
To  most  he  mingles  both."— /7iad  xxiv,  664-668. 

*  other  translations  difi'er  slightly,  in  construction,  as  one  will  observe  from  the  following  : 

*<  Enter  ye  in  by  the  strait  gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  the  way  which  leadeth  to 
destruction  ;  and  many  are  they  that  walk  in  it.  How^mall  the  gate  and  straitened  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  they  who  find  it."— ifttrA)cV«  Sffriac  Translation, 
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Aulus  Flaccus  Persius,  a  famous  Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  contem- 
porary with  Lucan  and  Seneca,  wrote  six  animated,  and  often  beau- 
tiful Satires,  in  two  of  which  he  says  : 

*■  Tb  thee,  besidee,  the  letter  th^t  diyldet  the  Samian  branches,  has  pointed  oat  the  path  that 
xliea  tteepiy  on  the  right-hand  track."— .SMire  ill,  66. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  path  ie  doubtfhl,  and  error,  ignorant  of  the  pnrpoaes  of  life,  makea 
anzioiia  minds  hetitate  between  the  branching  croas-ways."— 5a/tre,  ▼,  30. 

**  And  where  the  Samian  T  directs  thy  steps  to  ran 
To  Virtae's  narrow  steep,  and  broad-way  Vice  to  shnn.*' 

^Dryden*$\Trcm», 

"  And,  sare,  the  letter  where,  divergent  wide, 
The  Samian  branches  shoot  on  either  side, 
Has  to  year  view,  with  no  obscare  display. 
Marked,  on  the  right,  the  strait  bat  better  way.*'— (?i^eni'f}7VeNi«. 

Rowe  paraphrases  the  allusion  of  Persius  in  a  memorial  stanza  to 
the  rising  youthful  generations  : 

'*  There  has  the  Samian  T*s  instractlTe  make 
Pointed  the  road  thy  doabtf al  fbot  should  take  ; 
There  warned  thy  raw  and  yet  nnpractised  yoath 
To  tread  the  rising  right-hand  path  of  truth." 

Decius  Magnus  Ausonius^  a  poet  of  the  fourth  century,  thus  speaks 
of  the  Samian  Y  • 

**  The  boaghi  represent  the  doabtfhl  T,  or  two  paths  of  Pythagoras.'*— /dyt^,  zil,  9. 

Pope  refers  to  the  Pythagorean  letter  in  that  characteristic  poem 
the  Dunciad{}s,  151-152)  : 

"  When  reason,  doabtfhl,  like  the  Samian  letter. 
Points  him  two  ways,  the  narrower  is  the  better.** 

Shakespeare  makes  Ophelia  say  in  Hamlet  (Act  i,  Sc.  iii,  1.  51)  : 

'*  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heayen." 

Publius  Virgilius  Maro  puts  words  in  the  Cumaen  Sibyl's  mouth, 
when  she  addresses  ^Eneas,  that  partake  of  the  same  symbol  : 

"  The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day  ; 
Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way.**  f 

Again  the  Cumaen  Sibyl  points  out  the  way  to  -^neas  and  says  : 

"  'TIS  here  the  different  paths,  the  way  divides  : 
The  right  to  Plato*s  golden  palace  galdes  ; 
The  left,  to  that  unhappy  region  tends. 
Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartaras  descends.**— j£!neMf,  vi,  726-729. 

t        •       •       Facilis  decensos  Ayen.\,—jEneid  vi,  126. 
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The  oracles  of  Apollo,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Porphyry,  gives 
us  some  of  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  rites  of  the  ancient  mys- 
teries, which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  our  ancient  and  honorable  fra- 
ternity.    Porphyry  gives  two  remarkable  oracles,  as  follows : 

1.  "  The  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  is  extremely 
ruggedy  and  of  difficult  ascent.  The  entrance  is  secured  by  braun  gates, 
opening  to  the  adventurer ;  and  the  roads  to  be  passed  through,  im- 
possible to  be  described.  These,  to  the  vast  benefit  of  mankind,  ^ext  first 
marked  out  by  the  Egyptians." 

2.  True  wisdom  was  the  lot  only  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews, 
who  worshiped  the  governor  of  the  world,  the  Self-existent  Deity,  with 
pure  and  holy  rites." 

Thomas  Taylor,  the  great  Platonist,  who  translated  the  works  of 
Jamblichus  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Chal- 
deans, has  paraphrased  the  foregoing  oracles,  agreeable  to  the  origi- 
nal, as  follows : 

**  The  path  by  which  to  Deity  we  climb, 
Is  ardaooB,  rongh,  Inefllible,  eablime  ; 
And  the  strong,  massy  gates  throagh  which  we  pass. 
In  our  first  course,  are  bound  with  chains  of  brass. 
Those  men  the  first,  who,  of  Egyptian  birth, 
Drank  the  iUr  waters  of  Nilotic  earth, 
Disclosed  by  actions  infinite  the  road, 
And  many  paths  to  God,  PhOBnlcians  showed  ; 
This  road  the  Assyrians  pointed  out  to  riew. 
And  this,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Chaldeans  knew." 

Lucian,  a  Greek  priest,  says  that  the  Egyptian  are  said  to  be  the 
first  among  men  that  had  a  conception  of  the  gods,  and  a  knowledge 
of  sacred  names.  The  first  oracle  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  the  second  treats  of  hi&  public  worship.  The  frights  and  ter- 
rors to  which  the  neophytes  were  exposed  in  the  ancient  mysteriss, 
gave  birth  to  all  those  metaphorical  terms  of  danger  and  difficulty  so 
constantly  employed  by  the  Greek  writers,  whenever  they  speak  of  the 
communication  of  the  true  God. 

There  is  an  asterism  of  the  letter  Y  exactly  in  the  urn  of  Aqua- 
rius, the  Watermany  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  equinoctial 
colure  passes  through  the  letter.  It  is  perfectly  formed  with  four  stars 
of  the  third  magnitude,  and  according  to  Burritt  is  on  the  meridian 
the  middle  of  October.  The  ancient  Egyptians  supposed  the  setting 
or  disappearance  of  Aquarius  caused  the  Nile  to  rise  by  the  sinking  of 
his  urn  in  the  water,  therefore  Father  Kircher  allotted  the  sign  of 
Aquarius  to  Reuben,  because  his  father  Jacob  told  him  he  was  ''  un- 
stable as  water  "  (Gen.  xlix,  4),  ;Ky.     Nimrod  says  Aquarius  is  Enoch. 
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C.  L.  Reinhold,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Hebrew  Mysteries,"  claims 
that  the  whole  Mosaic  religion  was  an  initiation  into  the  mysteries, 
and  that  he,  who  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  " 
(Acts  vii,  22),  instructed  the  tribes  in  much  of  his  knowledge.  Origen 
tells  us  the  "  Book  of  Jannes  and  Mambres  '*  was  a  secret  book  that 
the  world  has  lost.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  Jethro,  who  was  Pha- 
raoh's private  secretary,  and  subsequently  the  father-in-law  of  the 
great  adept.  Godfrey  Higgins  says  that  when  the  priest  placed  his 
hand  on  the  candidate  for  orders  or  initiation,  he  Satnached  him  ;  that 
is  he  marked  him  with  the  Hebrew  final  M  (standing  for  600)  which 
has  a  recondite  meaning.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  Joshua  that  "  Moses  sa- 
mached  him,  laying  his  hands  upon  him  "  (Deut.  xxxiv,  9). 

The  M  final  (Muin)  is  used  but  once  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  ex- 
cept at  the  end  of  a  word  (Isaiah  iv,  6),  Imrbe^  and  Higgins,  Kenealy, 
Cassini,  Faber,  and  others  believe  that  it  was  the  prophecy  of  "  the 
Golden  Age  as  sung  by  Virgil,  *  and  Pope  f. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  "  father  of  the  faithful ' 
came  up  from  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  and  is  the  first  Hebrew,  or 
passenger^  that  we  have  record  of.  His  traditional  work,  "  Sepher 
Yetzirah,'-  gives  the  "  thirty-two  paths  of  wisdom.  "Aleph,  Mem,  and 
Shin  are  the  three  mothers  (air,  water,  and  fire),  which  symbolize  the 
triple  path  (trivia),  of  the  ancients. 

The  Royal  Arch  owes  its  name  to  the  semicircle  made  in  the  heav- 
ens by  the  sun  (Osiris),  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  crown  of  Infula  gives  us  the  arch,  or  "  circle,"  that  was  once 
"  drawn  over  the  face  of  the  deep."  Lucian  cites  the  proverb,  ArM 
hemisu  pantos,  "  Archa  is  half  of  the  All."  John  Howard  Carey,  in 
the  "  Restoration  of  the  Earth's  Lost  History,"  says  that  in  the  ancient 
mysteries,  the  Autopsia  was  displayed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day 
when  the  neophytes  had  arrived  at  Elysium. 

Parkhurst,  the  highest  authority  on  Hebrew,  says  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  word  ^aschar*  is  that  given  in  the  Septuagint  (tou 
biblou  tou  enthous\  "  The  Book  of  the  Right  Road."  Dr.  F.  V. 
Kenealy,  in  that  remarkable  work  of  cryptic  lore  entitled  "  The  Apoc- 
alypse of  Cannes,"  p.  280,  says  the  genuine  book  was  a  secret  book, 
and  cites  Josephus  to  show  it  was  a  crypt  of  the  Hebrews.  Kenealy 
says  En  arche  ho  Logos    ("  in  ancient  times  was  the  WorcT^)  was   the 

•  Eclogue,  iVt  6.  f  Messiah, 
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introduction  to  a  revelation  of  Enoch,  and  believes  that  Swedenborg 
refers  to  the  book  when  he  speaks  of  the  Ancient  Word  :  "  Seek  for 
it  in  China,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  it  there  among  the  Tartars." 

It  has  been  an  open  question  whether  the  wisdom-religion  passed 
from  Thebes  to  Thibet,  or  vice  versa,  two  words  of  verv  similar  origin- 
The  "  Royal  Arch  "  has  its  root-words  the  same  as  the  ancient  kings. 

The  name  Enoch  is  explained  by  Hebrew  scholars  to  mean  the 
initiator  or  instructor,  while  his  Arabain  name  was  Edris  (Kor&n  xiz) 
and  means  the  learned.  The  Royal  Arch  of  Enoch,  according  to 
K.  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  is  identical  with  that  of  Solomon  and  the  **  Ninth 
Arch."  Egyptian  masonry  is  said  by  Cagliostro,  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Enoch.  By  some  he  is  identified  with  Thoth,  or  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  "  the  thrice  greatest."  The  author  of  "  Manifest  Des- 
tiny "  says  he  was  the  Thoth-Hcrmes,  or  Thothmes,  and  known  as 
such  on  the  royal  or  kingly  records. 

Jacob  Bryant  in  his  work,  '*  Philo  Judeus  and  the  Logos"  (p.  285), 
says  that  the  Chinese  of  old  had  an  emblem  representing  the  Samian 
"y*  ^rom  which  they  taught  the  great  lessons  of  life,  and  that  its  mys- 
teries were  explained  in  a  book  called  the  "  Y-King — the  Book  of  Y 
which  is  extraordinary." 

The  authorship  of  "  The  Book  of  Y  "  is  ascribed  to  Fo-hi.  It  con- 
tains his  Lineations  arranged  in  ^'  sixty-four  hexagrams,"  or  symbols 
of  all  philosophy.  It  is  said  Pythagoras  was  familiar  with  their  con- 
struction, and  based  his  Pythagoric  Symbols  on  them.  According  to 
William  Enfield,  in  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  p.  230,  Jamblichus  places 
this  symbol  of  ^*  the  Samian  Y  "  last,  as  the  sum  of  all  the  others — 

THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH  OF  PYTHAGORAS. 

"  Remember  that  the  paths  of  Virtue  and  Vice  resemble  the  letter  Y;" 

THE   GOLDEN   RULE   OF  CONFUCIUS. 

"  Do  unto  another  what  you  would  he  should  do  unto  you  ;  and  do 
not  unto  another  what  you  would  not  should  be  done  unto  you. 
Thou  needest  only  this  law  alone ;  it  is  the  foundation  and  principle 
of  all  the  rest." 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  OF  ZALEUCUS. 

"  Let  every  mortal  man  avoid  what  may  lead  him  into  disgrace,  be- 
fore the  Heavenly  Ruler,  more  anxiously  than  the  minor  evil  of  pov- 
erty ;  for  honor  is  bestowed  by  all  the  wise  on  him  who  prefers 
justice  to  mere  wealth," 
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"  The  Book  of  Fo,"  another  Chinese  work  written  by  an  ancient 
Buddha,  which  Dr.  Eenealy  thinks  was  about  A.  M.  1800,  has  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  patriarch  who  flourished  i  ,000  years  prior  to  that 
date : 

Ye  ordinances  of  Y. 

"  A  thousand  years  were  gone,  and  men  had  increased  greatly,  and 
new  colonies  again  went  forth  into  new  lands,  and  sought  productive 
gardens  for  themselves.  They  appointed  chiefs  and  patriarchs,  and 
founded  and  gave  a  name  to  tribes.  They  passed  through  new  and 
difEereni  climates,  and  journeyed  farther  and  father  on.  They  learned 
the  first  arts  of  civlled  life  :  to  muzzle  cattle  to  sow  corn ;  to  clear  the 
sylvan  wilderness,  and  cross  the  river  and  lakes.  And  this  law  did 
Y  proclaim  who  was  the  most  ancient  father  of  the  emigrants  : 
'  The  veil  of  a  woman  is  a  sacred  thing ;  let  no  man  touch  it  with  a 
profane  hand.'  Y  also  instituted  marriage,  and  proclaimed  it  to  be 
a  holy  thing,  and  ordained  that  every  parent  of  a  child  should  protect 
and  love  it  all  his  days.  That  there  might  be  no  dissension  among 
families,  he  ordered  that  the  father  should  be  head  and  ruler,  and 
after  him  the  mother  of  the  household,  and  after  her  the  eldest  son, 
and  after  him  the  next  in  years  among  the  sons  ;  and  over  the  daugh- 
ter the  eldest  born  daughter,  governing  in  subjection  to  her  mother, 
until  all  the  family  were  distributed  in  their  places.  These  were  the 
ordinances  of  Y." 

This  patriarch  or  ancient  father^  named  Y,  was  no  other  than  the  ante- 
diluvian Enoch  who  instructed  the  people  to  walk  in  the  path  of  Virtue 
rather  than  Vice.  "  Enoch  walked  with  Yahveh,"  and  we  are  told  that 
"  He  died  not"  Dr.  Kenealy  believes  that  he  was  re-born  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  body,  in  each  succeeding  Naros.  Possibly  this  may  have  been 
the  theory  of  the  person  who  has  another  rendering  of  Solomon's 
advice  in  Proverbs  xxii,  6. 

We  are  told  by  S.  L.  MacGregor  Mathers,  in  his  work  "  The  Kab- 
balah Unveiled"  (p.  105),  that  the  admonition,  *^  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,"  is  also  rendered  in  another  form  : 

"  Enoch  hath  been  made  into  a  boy  again,  according  to  his  path." 

The  editor  of  the  works  of  William  Law,  the  theosopher,  begins 
that  work  by  saying  : 

**  The  time  is  born  for  Enoch  to  speak,  and  Elias  to  work  again." 

In  the  alphabet  of  Hermes  the  letter  Y  was  represented  by  two 
perpendicular  parellel  lines  ( ||  ),*  and  was  the  symbol  for  "  the  path 
of  rectitude,"  called  by  Enoch  "  the  Paths  of  Uprightness  "  (Ixxxi,  4). 

Samothrace  (Thracian  Samos),  according  to  a  scholiast  in  Apollo- 

*  Hunmer*8  **  Tmislation  of  Ancient  Alphabets." 
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nius  Rhodius,  was  settled  by  a  colony  from  Ionian  Samos^  and  the 
'Samothracians  were  famous  for  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Cabiri,  a 
wisdom-religion  full  of  mystery  wjth  which  no  doubt  Pythagoras  was 
familiar.  The  Cabin  are  usually  reckoned  as  four^  and  whose  names 
are  thought  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  namely,  Axieros,  *'  the  all-power- 
ful one  "  ;  Axiokersos^  "  the  great  fecundator  "  ;  Axiokersa^  "  the 
great  fecundatrix " ;  Casmillus,  "the  all-wise."  Miinter  and  Schelling 
trace  the  etymology  of  the  last  to  Cadmiely  "  he  who  stands  before  the 
Deity."  Josephus  says  that  he  entered  within  the  veil  once  a  year 
(Wars  b.  v,  ch.  §  7)  and  pronounced  the  omnific  word.  The  year,  365 
days,  has  occult  numeral  connection  with  BelmoSy  Meithras^  Abraxcu^ 
and  the  Age  of  Enoch,  who  built  the  nine-arch  temple  under  ground. 

Dr.  Kenealy  says  the  "  Golden  Bowl  "  (Eccl.  xii,  6)  was  a  book  of 
arcane  secrets,  and  the  ^  Golden  Apples  of  the  Hesperides  "  a  cryptic 
volume  containing  a  drama  of  archaic  symbols,taught  by  Enoch  before 
the  continent  of  Atlantis  disappeared.  The  "  Golden  Ass  "  of  Apue- 
lius  is  a  famous  mystical  romance  which  was  written  sub-rosa  to  sym- 
bolize the  the  final  festoration  of  the  race.  The  ninth  labor  of  Her- 
cules was  to  secures  the  "  Golden  Girdle  "  from  the  Amazons,  which 
according  to  several  mystics  was  a  pre-Atlantean  cryptic  volume. 
One  of  the  Hermetic  volumes,  "  Aureas,  or  the  Golden  Secret,"  was  a 
subject  allied  with  the  Rosy  Cross,  and  several  others. 

Charles  T.  Beke,  in  his  work,  "  The  Idol  of  Horeb,"  says  it  was  a 
'^  Golden  Cone,"  and  not  calfz&  translated  ;  and  that  it  was  a  symbol 
of  Elohim,  to  represent  the  flame  in  the  bush,  and  its  secret  meaning 
is  not  known  to  the  profane.     (Ex.  xxxii,  4.) 

The  ceremonies,  and  lessons  taught  by  the  Royal  Arch,  are  of  very 
archaic  date,  and  much  "  more  ancient  than  the  Golden  Fleece  or 
Roman  Eagle."  Daniel  Smith,  author  of  the  "  Ancient  Ones  of  the 
Earth  *'  (p.  58,),  says  the  "  Golden  Wedge  of  Ophir  "  (Isaiah  xiii,  12) 
is  a  book,  symbolizing  "  the  Word,"  and  the  true  form  of  the  wedge 
was  like  the  Hebrew  letter  JodQil).  He  says  Joshua  (vii,  21,)  wrote 
"  tongue  of  gold,"  which  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  searched  the  ward. 

THE   OATH   OF   PYTHAGORAS. 

'*  By  that  pure  F0I7,  Four- Lettered  Name  on  hlgb, 
Nature's  eternal  fbnntain  and  snpply, 
The  parent  of  all  eonla  that  Hying  be, 
By  Him,  with  fklthfnl  oath,  I  swear  to  Thee." 

Lux  tua,  via  mea. 
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From  the  "  Clavicle  "  of  King  Solomon. 

• 

'^  I,  Solomon,  King  of  Israel  and  Palmyra,  have  sought  and  obtained 
io  part  the  Holy  Chokmah,  which  is  the  wisdom  of  Adonai.  I  have 
become  king  of  the  spirits  of  heaven  and  of  earth  ;  Master  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  air,  and  the  souls  of  the  sea,  because  /  procured  the 
ray  of  the  golden  gate  of  light.  I  have  accomplished  great  things  by  the 
virtue  of  the  Schem-Hamtnephoraseh^  and  the  thirty-two  paths  of  the 
'  Sepher-Yetzirah.'  Number^  weight,  and  measure  determine  the  form 
of  things.  Substance  is  one  and  God  created  it  eternally.  Happy  is 
he  who  knows  the  letters  and  numbers ;  numbers  are  the  ideas^  and 
ideas  are  the  forces,  and  forces  are  Elohim.  The  synthesis  of  Elohim 
18  8chem ;  Schem  is  one,  and  its  pillars  are  two  ;  its  power  is  three ; 
its  form  four.  Its  reflection  gives  eight,  and  eight  multiplied  by  three 
gives  the  twenty-four  thrones  of  Wisdom.  On  each  throne  rests  a 
crown  of  three  jewels ;  each  jewel  bears  a  name  ;  each  name  is  an 
absolute  idea.  There  are  seventy-two  names  on  the  twenty-four  crowns 
of  Schem.  Thou  shall  write  these  names  on  the  thirty-six  talismans ; 
two  on  each  talisman  ;  one  on  each  side.  Thou  shalt  divide  these 
talismans  into  four  series,  of  nine  each,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  letters  of  Schem.  On  the  first  series  engrave  the  letter  PW,  the 
figure  of  the  blooming  rod  of  Aaron.  On  the  second  series  engrave 
the  letter  He^  the  figure  of  the  cup  of  Joseph.  On  the  third  series  en- 
grave the  letter  Vau^  the  figure  of  the  sword  of  David  (my  father). 
On  the  fourth  series  engrave  the  letter  He,  the  figure  of  the  Jewish 
Shekel.  The  thirty-six  talismans  will  be  a  book  which  will  contain  all 
the  secrets  of  wisdom,  and  by  their  diver  combinations,  thou  wilt  be 
Able  to  move  the  genii  and  make  angels  speak." 


A  Legend  of  Enoch. 

In  the  "  Cosmodromium  "  (pp.  104-105),  of  Dr.  Gobelin  Personal 
the  following  narrative  occurs,  in  his  account  of  Alexander  the  Great 
when  in  India  : 

'•  And  now  Alexander  marched  into  other  quarters,  equally  danger- 
ous ;  at  one  time  over  tops  of  mountains,  at  another  through  dark 
valleys,  in  which  his  army  was  attacked  by  serpents  and  wild  beasts, 
until  after  three  hundred  days  he  came  into  a  most  pleasant  moun- 
tain, on  whose  sides  hung  chains  or  ropes  of  gold.  This  mountain 
had  two  thousand  and  fifty  steps,  all  of  purest  sapphire,  by  which  one 
could  ascend  to  the  summit,  and  near  this  Alexander  encamped.  And 
on  a  day,  Alexander  with  his  Twelve  Princes  ascended  by  the  afore- 
named steps  to  the  top  of  the  mountain^  and  found  there  a  Palace 
marvellously  beautiful,  having  Twelve  Gates,  and  seventy  windows  of 
he  purest  gold^  and  it  was  called  the   Palace  of  the   Suq,  and   there 
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was  in  it  a  Temple  all  of  gold,  before  whose  gates  were  vine  trees 
bearing  bunches  of  carbuncles  and  pearls;  and  Alexander  and  his 
Princes  having  entered  the  Palace,  found  there  a  man  lying  on  a 
Golden  Couch ;  he  was  very  stately  and  beautiful  in  appearance 
and  his  head  and  beard  were  white  as  snow.  Then  Alexander  and 
his  Princes  bent  the  knees  to  the  Sage  who  spake  thus  :  ^  Alexar»- 
der,  thou  shalt  now  see  what  no  earthly  man  hath  ever  before  seen  or 
heard.'  To  whom  Alexander  made  answer  :  '  O  Sage^  most  happy, 
how  dost  thou  know  me  ? '  He  replied  :  '  Before  the  wave  of  the 
deluge  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  knew  thy  works ' ;  He  added : 
Wouldst  thou  behold  the  most  hallowed  Trees  of  the  sun  and  moon 
which  announce  all  future  things? '  Alexander  made  answer  :  '  It  is 
well,  my  lord  ;  greatly  do  we  long  to  see  them.'  To  which  the  Sage 
replied  :  '  If  ye  be  pure  from  all  contamination  with  women,  then,  in- 
deed, it  is  lawful  for  ye  to  see  these  Trees.'  Alexander  answered : 
*  We  be  pure.'  The  Sage  said  :  *  Put  away  your  rings  and  orna- 
ments ;  take  off  your  shoes^  and  follow  me.'  Alexander  did  so,  and 
choosing  out  three  from  the  Princes,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  await  his 
return,  he  followed  the  Sage,  and  came  to  the  Trees  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  The  Tree  of  the  Sun  has  leaves  of  red  gold,  the  Tree  of  the 
Moon  has  leaves  of  silver,  and  they  are  very  great  j  and  Alexander, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sage,  questioned  the  Trees,  asking. '  if  he 
should  return  in  triumph  to  Macedon  ? '  To  which  the  Trees  gave 
answer  :  '  No,'  but  that  he  should  live  a  year  and  eight  months,  after 
which  he  should  die  by  a  poisoned  cup.'  And  when  he  inquired : 
'  Who  was  he  who  should  give  him  that  poison  ? '  He  received  no  re- 
ply, and  the  Tree  of  the  Moon  said  to  him  that  his  mother,  after  a 
shameful  and  unhappy  death,  should  lie  long  unburied,  but  happiness 
was  in  store  for  his  sisters.  Alexander  was  much  grieved  at  this ;  but 
the  Sage  commanding  him,  he  went  back  with  his  Princes,  and  re- 
turned by  the  way  he  had  come  ;  whereupon  the  Sage  lying  down 
again  upon  the  couch,  said  to  Alexander  :  *  Get  thee  back,  for  unto 
no  one  is  it  permitted  to  advance  farther.' 

And  from  these  things,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  this  Sage  must 
have  been  Enochs  who^  before  the  deluge,  was  translated  by  God  and 
is  reported  to  be  yet  alive  upon  earth. 

Of  that  Sage,  a  letter  from  Alexander  to  Aristotle  says  that  he 
would  not  allow  him  to  offer  incense  to  these  Trees,  or  to  sacrifice 
any  animal,  but  only  to  kiss  the  trunk  of  each  Tree,  and  to  think 
while  he  kissed,  what  question  he  would  have  answered." 

Dr.  E.  V.  Kenealy  says  the  "  Palace  of  the  Sun,"  mentioned  here, 
was  a  Temple  of  God,  in  which  was  a  Secret  Book  and  the  "  Book  of 
Enoch,"  called  the  Trees  of  the  Sun  and  Moon^  and  were  consulted 
in  olden  times  as  Oracles,  by  those  who  sought  to  obtain  knowledge 
of  the  future. 
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Epitaph  on  Adam. 

This  epitaph  is  found  in  the  *'  Historia   Ecclesiae   Antediluvianae," 
by  Gabriel  Alverez.     Paris,  1713. 

*'  Here  lies,  reduced  to  a  pinch  of  dust,  he  who,  from  a  pinch  of  dust, 

was  formed  to  govern  the  earth, 

ADAM, 

The  son  of  None,  father  of  All,  the  step-father  of  All 

and  of  himself. 

Having  never  wailed  as  a  child,  he  spent  his  life  in  weeping, 

the  result  of  penitence. 

Powerful,  Wise,  Just,  Immortal. 

He  sold  for  the  price  of  disobedience, 

Power,  Wisdom,  Justice,  Immortality 

Having  abused  the  privilege  of  Free-Will, 

which  weapon  he  had  received  for  the  prservation  of 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  GRACE, 

by  one  stroke  he  struck  with  death  himself  and  all  the  human  race. 

The  Omnipotent  Judge, 
Who  in  His  Justice  took  him  from  Righteousness,  by  His  Mercy 
restored  him  whole  again ;  by  whose  goodness  it  has  fallen  out 
that  we  may  call  that  crime  happy/  which  obtained  so  great 

A  REDEEMER. 

Thenceforth  Free-Will,  which  he  in  happiness  used  to  bring  forth 

Misery,  is  used  in  Misery  to  bring  forth 

HAPPINESS. 

For  if  we,  partakers  of  his  pernicious  inheritance^ 

partake  also  of    his    penitential    example, 

and  lend  our  ears  to  salutary  counsels, 

then  we 

(who  by  our  Free-Will  could  loose  ourselves) 

can  be  saved  by  the 

Grace  of  the  Redeemer,  and  Cooperation  of  our  Free-Will. 

THE    FIRST    ADAM    LIVED    TO    DIE. 
THE  SECOND  ADAM   DIED  TO   LIVE. 

Go,  and  imitate  the  penitence  of  the  First  Adam. 
Go,  and  celebrate  the  Goodness  of  the 
SECOND  ADAM.'' 
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A  Legend  of  Sethe. 

This  legend  is  found  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale's  "  Collections,"  London,  1847 
"  The  Cristene  Men,  that  dwellen  bezond  the  See,  in  Grece,  seyn 
that  the  Tree  of  the  Cros,  that  we  callen  qrpresse,  was  of  that  Tree, 
that  Adam  ete  the  Appulle  of ;  and  that  synde  thei  writen.  And  thei 
seyn  also,  that  here  Scripture  seythe,  that  Adam  was  seek,  and  seyde 
to  his  Sone  Sethe,  that  he  scholde  go  to  the  Aungelle,  that  kepte  Para- 
dys,  that  he  wolde  senden  hym  OyU  of  Mercy^  for  to  anoynte  with  his 
Membres,  that  he  myghte  have  hele.  And  Sethe  wente.  But  the 
Aungelle  wolde  not  late  hym  come  in,  but  seyd  to  hym,  that  he  myghte 
not  have  of  the  Oyle  of  Mercy.  But  he  toke  hym  htree  Greynes  of 
the  same  Tree,  that  his  Fadre  ete  the  Appulle  offe  \  and  bad  hym, 
as  sone  as  his  Fadre  was  ded,  that  he  scholde  putte  theise  three 
Greynes  undre  his  Tonge,  and  gave  hym  so  and  he  dide.  And  of 
thiese  three  Greynes  sprong  a  Tree  as  the  Aungelle  seyde  that  it 
scholde,  and  here  a  Fruyt,  thorghe  the  whiche  Fruyt  Adam  scholde  be 
saved.  And  whan  Sethe  cam  azen,  he  fonde  his  Fadre  nere  ded. 
And  whan  he  was  ded^  he  did  with  the  Greynes,  as  the  Aungelle  bad 
hym  \  of  the  whiche  sprongen  three  Trees,  of  the  whiche  the  Cros 
was  made,  that  here  gode  Fruyt,  and  blessed  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist ; 
thorghe  whom,  Adam  and  alle  that  comen  of  hym,  scholde  be  saved 
and  delyvered  from  drede  of  Dethe  withouten  ende,  but  if  they  dye  it 
be  thei  own  defaute.'' 


Legends  of  Adam. 

Jacobus  Vitriacus,  in  his  "  Jewish  History  "  (ch.  Ixxxv),  has  the 
following  legend  : 

''  There  are  in  that  land  (Palestine)  wonderful  trees,  which  for  their 
par-excellence  are  called  Apples  of  Paradise,  bearing  oblong  fruit, 
very  sweet  and  unctuous,  having  a  most  delicious  savor,  bearing  in 
one  cluster  more  than  a  hundred  compressed  berries.  The  leaves  of 
this  tree  are  a  cubit  long  and  half  a  cubit  wide.  There  are  three  oth- 
er trees,  producing  beautiful  apples  or  citrons,  in  which  the  bite  of  a 
man's  teeth  is  naturally  manifest,  wherefore  they  are  called  '  Adam's 
Apples.'" 

Eisenmenger,  in  his   works    (i,  pp.  376-377),   has   the  following: 

"  The  angel  Raphael  had  instructed  Adam  in  all  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge out  of  a  book  containing  mighty  mysteries.  In  that  book  were 
seventy-two  parts,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy  writings  which  were 
known  ;  but  from  the  middle  to  the  end  were  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred hidden  secrets  of  Wisdom.  This  book  Adam  preserved  and  read 
in  daily  ;  and  he  left  it  to  his  son  Seth  ;  Seth  to  Enoch  ;  Enoch  to 
Noah  ;  and  from  Noah  it  descended  to  Abraham." 
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Robinson  Crusoe — Alexander  Selkirk— Daniel  De  Foe.  Were 
these  characters  one  and  the  same  person  ?  (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.,  VI, 
P-  34^0  Alonzo. 

Alexander  Selkirk,  a  native  of  Scotland,  left  on  shore  at  Juan  Fer. 
Dandsz  (an  island  in  the  south  Pacific  ocean),  by  Captain  Stradding, 
in  November,  1704,  lived  alone  until  he  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Woodes  Rogers  in  1709*  He  died  lieutenant  of  H.  M.  S.  Weymouth] 
1723.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  on  the  island  in  1868 
then  colonized  by  Germans.  From  his  narrative  Daniel  De  Foe  is 
said  to  have  derived  his  "  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1 719.  DeFoe,  speaking  in  the  person  of  his  hero,  informs 
the  reader  that  "  the  Story,  though  allegorical,  is  also  Historical,  and 
that  it  is  the  beautiful  Representation  of  a  life  of  unexampled  Misfor- 
tunes, and  of  a  Variety  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  World.  There  is  a 
man  alive,  and  well  known  too,  the  actions  of  whose  life  are  the  just 
subject  of  these  Volumes,  and  to  whom  all  or  most  Part  of  the  story 
directly  alludes." 

De  Foe^  in  17 10,  resided  at  Stoke-Newington,  and  appears  to  have 
been  comfortable  in  his  circumstances.  The  last  volume  of  the 
"Review"  was  closed  in  17 12.  In  a  long  preface  to  this  volume 
De  Foe  has  a  most  eloquent  defence  of  this  work,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  conducted  it.  Nothing  could  be  finer,  more  manly,  or 
more  conclusive.  In  allusion  to  his  sufferings,  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  he  says  :  I  have  gone  through  a  life  of  wonders,  and  am 
the  subject  of  a  vast  variety  of  providences ;  I  have  been  fed  more 
by  miracles  than  Elijah  when  the  ravens  were  his  purveyors.  I  have 
some  time  ago  summed  up  my  life  in  this  distich  : 

No  man  has  tasted  suffering  fortunes  more, 
And  thirteen  iimes  I  have  been  rich  and  poor  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  the  work  was  suggested  to 
DcFoe  by  the  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  which  had  been  given  to 
the  public  seven  years  before.  The  enemies  of  De  Foe  charged  him 
having  obtained  this  man's  journal,  and  from  its  contents  producing 
**  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  truth  is,  De  Foe  was  as  much  indebted  to 
Selkirk  for  the  materials  used  in  his  immortal  work,  as  was  Vandyke 
for  fais  portrait  to  the  colorman  who  furnished  him  with  pigments. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  George,  Chicago,  111. 
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Remarks  on  the  Prohahle    Origin    of  the 
Decimal  Notation. 


Probably  no  discovery  of  science,  or  in  art,  is  a  brighter  product  of 
the  human  mind  than  our  decimal  system  of  notation.  It  is  but  nat- 
ural that  a  system  possessing  such  transcendent  advantages  over  any 
other  should  have  various  claimants  for  its  origin.  The  honor  of  its 
invention,  has  been  claimed  for  the  Greeks^  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 
and  Arabs,  but  the  profoundest  researches  of  mathematicians  and 
philologists  have  at  length  awarded  the  honor  to  the  Hindoos.  As 
the  Arabs  early  intrduced  into  Europe  the  characters  of  our  system  of 
notation;  the  nine  digits  and  the  cypher,  it  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Arabic  method  of  notation.  The  Arabs  themselves  lay  no  claim  as 
the  inventors  of  the  system,  but  all  their  writers  state  that  their  knowl- 
edge was  derived  from  the  East. 

The  Hindoos  claim  these  symbol  of  their  notation  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  which  indicates  that  their  earliest  use  antedates  all  existing 
records.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  which  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  for  centuries,  contain  the  numeral  characters 
quite  similar  in  form  to  those  now  in  use.  The  origin  of  these  sym 
bols,  like  tl  at  of  the  system,  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  As  regards  the 
origin  of  these  numerals^  the  only  three  theories  now  regarded  as 
worthy  of  notice  are  : 

1.  That  they  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  straight  lines,  as 
the  primary  representation  of  numbers. 

2.  That  that  they  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  angles. 

3.  That  they  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hindoo  numerals. 

The  last  of  these  theories  is  the  most  recent,  and  we  think  the  mos 
probable.  Dr.  Edward  Brooks^  the  author  of  that  most  admirable 
work,  the  "  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,"  supports  this  view  by  such  au- 
thority as  Princeps^a  profound  Sanscrit  soholar,  and  also  Max  Miiller. 
This  follows  the  general  law  of  representing  numbers  by  letters,  after 
the  analogy  of  the   Roman,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  systems. 

This  theory  does  not  account  for  the  origin  of  the  zero,  the  most 
important  character  of  them  all.       Max  Miiller  says  : 

''  It  would  be  highly  important  to  find  out  at  what  time  the  naught 
first  occurs  in  Indian    inscriptions.      That   inscription  would  deserve 
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to  be  preserved  among  the  most  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity, 
for  from  it  would  date  in  reality  the  beginning  of  true  mathematical 
science^  impossible  without  the  naught,  nay,  the  beginning  of  all  the 
exact  sciences,  to  which  we  owe  the  invention  of  telescopes,  steam- 
engines,  and  electric  telegraphs.*' 

A  sort  of  mystery  hung  over  the  practice  of  using  the  cipher^  which 
has  been  imprinted  on  the  language  ;  and  we  still  speak  of  cipher  or 
decipherings  as  if  in  allusion  to  some  dark  or  concealed  art.  The  Hin- 
doos had  no  knowledge  of  the  decimal  scale  descending,  and  their 
management  of  fractions  was  cumbrous  and  tedious. 

Another  claim  to  the  origin  of  our  denary  system  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Of  all  the  systems  of  numerical  words  thait  of  Thibet  must  be 
admitted  to  be  the  most  simple  in  its  structure,  and  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  our  arithmetical  notation  of  /(S^ra/ value.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  some  have  suggesed  the  probable  origin  of  our  decimal  sys~ 
tem  from  that  country.  We  give  here  the  first  29  numerals  as  given  inci- 
dentally by  Turner  in  his  observations  of  the  Thibetan  months  and 
calendar : 

Chutumbha. 

Chucheic. 

Chugnea. 

Chusum. 

Chuzea. 

Chugna. 

Chutru. 

Chutoon. 

Chughe. 

Chugoo. 

From  21  to  29  the  name  for  2  acquires  a  value  from  position  in  a 
manner  which  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  our  notation.  Dr.  Pea- 
cock, who  has  written  the  ablest  article  on  arithmetic  to  be  found  in 
our  language,  claims  its  superiority  to  all  other  methods  of  word  -no- 
tation, but  its  want  of  resemblance  to  the  words  applied  to  numerals 
of  the  western  nations  cannot  be  said  of  the  Sanscrit  names.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  first  ten  Sanscrit  numerals : 


10, 

I, 

Cheic. 

II, 

a, 

Gnea. 

12, 

3i 

Boom. 

13, 

4t 

Zea. 

14, 

5> 

Gna. 

IS. 

6, 

Tru. 

16, 

7, 

Toon. 

17, 

8, 

Ghe, 

i^ 

9. 

Goo. 

19. 

20, 

Gnea  chutumbha. 

21, 

Gnea  cheic. 

22, 

Gnea  gnea. 

23, 

Gnea  soom. 

24, 

Gnea  zea. 

25. 

Gnea  gna. 

26. 

Gnea  tru. 

27» 

Gnea  toon. 

28, 

Gnea  ghe. 

29. 

Gnea  goo. 

Eca. 
Dwan. 


Traya. 
Chatur. 


5.  Ponga. 

6,  Shata. 


7,  Sapta. 
S,  Ashta. 


6,  Nova. 
10,  Dasa. 


It  is  said  that  the  Arabians  and  Persians  had  no   word    to   express 
the  period  above  a  thousand.      These  people  expressed  1,000,000  by 
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saying  a  thousand  thousand,  and  the  next  higher  period  by  repeating; 
the  thousand  three  times.     An  old  author  of  arithmetic,  says         ^  i 
cock,  to  express  10^^  made  use  of  by  Archimedes  in  his  "  Arenarius," 
said,  ein  tausend  tau  tau  tau  tau  tau  tau  tau  tau  tau  tau  tau  tau  taa 
tau  tau  tau  tau  tau  tausand  mahl  tausend. 

The  following  shows  the  great  extent  to  which  the  Sanscrit  numeral 
language  can  be  carried : 

1,      Eca.  103,  Sahasra.     10«,  Proyuta.     lO^,    Abjaorpadma. 

10,    Dasd.         10^  Ayusta.      10^  Coti.  lO^",  Chorva. 

102,  Sita.  105,  Lacsha.      lO^,  Arbuda.     lO^^,  Antya. 

10",  Parard'ha. 

This  luxury  of  names  for  numbers,  much  greater  than  required  for 
the  most  extended  astronomical  calculations,  is  without  parallel  in  any 
other  language. 

The  writings  of  Max  Miiller,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
Sanscrit,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  writings  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  Hindoos.  Their  invention  of  the  decimal  notation  is 
certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  feeble  mind,  but  as 
one  of  the  highest  triumphs  of  inventive  genius  known  in  the  history 
of  scientific  investigation.  H.  A.  Wood, 

The  Stevens  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Day  OF  THE  Camel.  When  was  the  so-called  day  of  the  camel? 
(N.  AND  Q.,  Vol.  V,  p.  i8o.)  David  M.  Drury. 

The  "  day  of  the  camel  "  was  November  4,  656  A.  D.  (but  according 
to  some  others  it  was  658  or  659),  when  Talha  and  Zobeir,  rebel  Arab 
chiefs,  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  caliph  Ali.  Ayesha,  Mahomet's 
widow,  friend  of  the  chiefs,  was  present  in  a  litter  on  a  camel^  hence 
the  name.  Mrs.  L.  T.  George. 

'*  Eternal  Fitness  of  Things."  Where  and  by  whom  was  this 
phrase  first  used  ?    (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  348).     J.  G.  T.  Cruse. 

The  author  of  this  phrase  was  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  a  celebrated 
English  philosopher,  metaphysician,  and  divine,  born  at  Norwich, 
Oct.  21,  1675,  died  in  May,  1729.  ^^  says,  in  his  "Evidences  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion :  "  "  The  foundation  of  morality  con- 
sists in  the  immutable  differences,  relations,  and  eternal  fitness  of 
things."  Mrs.  L.  T.  George,  Chicago,  111. 
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Who  was  George  Field  ?  Was  Rev.  George  Field  who  died  a 
few  years  ago  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  author  of  "  Outlines  of  Analogical' 
Philosophy,"  mentioned  by  Stephen  Pearl  Andrew,  in  "  Universology," 
page  629  ?  Altruist. 

Rev.  George  Field  was  not  the  author  of  the  work  noted  by  Andrews, 
He  was  a  Swedenborgian  clergyman  and  the  author  of  several  works 
remarkable  for  the  development  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  all  its 
ramifications ;  his  leading  book  is  entitled  : 

"  The  Two  Great  Books  of  Nature  and  Revelation  ;  or,  the  Cosmos 
and  the  Logos ;  being  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progression  of  the 
universe,  from  cause  to  effect ;  more  particularly  of  the  earth  and  the 
solar  system  ;  the  modus  operandi  of  the  creation  of  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, and  man,  and  how  they  are  the  types  and  symbols  by  which  the 
Creator  wrote  the  Logos,  illustrated  by  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.*' 
i2mo.  pp.  502.     New  York,  1870. 

The  George  Field  whose  work  is  noted  by  Andrews  was  an  English 
philosopher,  and  author  of  various  works,  several  of  which  appeared 
in  The  Pamphleteer^  published  in  London,  1811-1820,  Nos.  I  to  XXX, 
in  15  volumes.     The  following  are  the  titles  : 

"  Tritogenea;  or,  a  brief  outline  of  the  universal  system,"  pp.  loi- 
124.     1816.     No.  XVIL 

"TPITOrENEA,"  in  a  light  triangle  pointing  upward  placed  ove 
a  dark  triangle  pointed  downward,  making  a  six-pointed  star,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  in  an  illuminated  cobra. 

"  Dianoia.  The  Third  Organon  Attempted  ;  or,  elements  of  logic 
and  subjecttive  philosophy,"  pp.  572-492.     1818.     No.  XXIV. 

"  A I ANOI A,"  in  a  light  right-angle  triangle,  -with  right-angle  up- 
ward, placed  over  a  right  angle  triangle  with  right-angle  dowwnard, 
and  the  whole  enclosed  in  an  elliptical  cobra  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 

"  The  Analogy  of  the  Physical  Sciences  Indicated,"  pp.  11 7-138. 
1810.    No.  XXIX. 

"  Outline  of  Analogical  Philosophy  ;  being  a  primary  view  of  the 
principles,  relations,  and  purposes  of  nature,  science,  and  art." 
Vol.  I,  pp.  388  ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  478.     8vo.     London.     1839. 

Also,   "Chromatography,"   "Chromatics,"   " '(P  Z^^j,"  etc. 

SiVARTHA  OR  SiDARTHA.  Who  is  the  pcrsou  who  writes  and  pub- 
lishes under  the  name  Sivartha  or  Sidartha  f  (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.,  VI, 
p.  374-)  HiERO. 

The  real  name  of  the  person  referred  to  is  Arthur  Merton,  of 
Chicago.     He  has  published  various   works,    Sepherva^  or   "  Book  of 
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Israel,"  June  24,  3468  (i882).  Vonisa,  or  "Book  of  Life,"  March 
31,  6240  A.  M.  (1885).  Fakad  "  Jesus  and  the  Prophets,"  by  "^  Al- 
SHAH,  June  7  9,  1883.  Sepher  Hakeyim,  or  "  Book  of  Wisdom,"  3468 
(1882).     Visona,  or  the  *'  Universal  Language,"  1888. 

He  believe  in  the  restoration  of  Palestine  to  Israel,  and  is  now, 
we  think,  in  Jerusalem,  in  connection  with  his  mission.  Arthur  Mer- 
ton,  or  Alshha  Sidartha;'yi^.s  incarnated  May  16,  1834. 


Ulysses  ;  Calypso  ;  Circe.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  deten- 
tion of  Ulysses  in  the  Island  of  Ogygia  by  Calypso,  the  "  concealer"  ? 
Also,  how  Ulysses  was  charmed  in  the  Island  of  iEaea  by  Circ^,  "  the 
ring"  ?     (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  332.)  G.  S.  C. 

To  explain  intelligently  the  story  of  Odysseia  and  its  hero  is  a  formi- 
dable task.  The  mystics  have  one  interpretation  ;  the  philosophers, 
another  ;  the  natural-phenomenalists,  another.  The  story  is  a  myth- 
os ;  the  characters,  personifications.  My  friend,  Robert  Brown,  Jr., 
gives  a  very  interesting  exposition,  quite  plausible.  Ogygia  is  a  term 
akin  to  Okeanos  and  Agenor,  the  Archaic,  the  Primeval.  Kalypso, 
the  coverer  or  concealer,  is  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  the  night-sky.  She 
abode  in  the  west,  Amenti,  Erebos,  the  world  of  the  beyond.  Her 
"  hollow  caves  "  indicate  the  ancient  cave-worship  and  initiatory  rites ; 
whence,  their  completion  was  called  an  apo-kalypsis^  or  coming  from 
the  concealment,  and  epopteia,  or  viewing  from  above.  When  Troy 
fell,  and  the  old  life  was  ended,  the  warrior  went  into  retirement  till 
summoned  forth  to  the  new. 

Kirk^,  we  are  told,  belongs  to  the  category  with  Medeia.  She  and 
Kalypso  were  really  *'  goddesses  of  life,  light,  and  love."  She  was 
the  Euphratean  Istar  transferred  to  European  soil.  The  name  means 
a  circle,  the  round  moon  ;  and  Aiaia,  the  moon-country,  the  mother- 
land, the  first  receptacle  of  life. 

The  party  of  Ulysses,  or  Odysseus,  it  is  observed,  dwelt  with  Kirk^, 
^  the  full  circle  of  a  year,"  a  lunar  cycle.  The  mystic  vail  of  each 
goddess  was  the  vail  of  Zeus,  shutting  in  the  night.  The  magic  po- 
tion was  compounded  like  that  of  Hekamed^  for  Nestor,  and  Metan- 
eira  for  D^m^t^r  at  Eleusis,  with  ^  baleful  drugs  "  added.  Odysseus, 
leaving  Kirk^,  repairs  immediately  to  the  world  of  the  dead ;  suggest- 
ing that  the  whole  story  has  direct  connection  with  such  matters.  In 
short,  we  may  .set  down  the  Odysseia  as  a  mythos,  allied   very  closely 
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to  the  oriental  legends,  Pelasgic  fables,  and  old  folk-lore  of  unknown 
antiquity.  They  all  bear  upon  the  problem  of  the  universe,  the  ex- 
periences of  the  soul,  and  the  life  eternal.  A.  Wilder,  M.  D. 


Arab  Legend  of  a  Buried  Monastery.  Sounds  prounced  by 
natural  causes  have  given  birth  to  many  legends.  In  Scotland  the 
noises  of  sea-caves  are  attributed  to  pipers  blowing  their  bagpipes, 
and  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  detainment  under  ground  of  these 
musicians.  Akin  to  this  is  the  legend  of  the  Bedouins  concerning 
the  "  Mountain  of  the  Bell  ''(J^bel  Nagous),  in  the  Desert  of  Mount 
Sinai.  My  guide  gave  me  the  following  version,  which  is  less  elabor- 
ate than  that  reported  by  other  travellers : 

'*  A  Bedouin  fisherman,  going  to  work  one  day,  met  an  old  man 
\7ho  saluted  him  and  conducted  him  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain 
There,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  a  monastery,  gardens  of  date  palms 
bearing  fruit,  and  good  water.  The  monks  received  him  kindly,  gave 
him  food,  and  when  they  dismissed  him,  made  him  swear  not  to  dis- 
close the  secrets  of  the  monastery.  The  Bedouin  went  to  his  village, 
Tor,  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  near  by,  and  related  his  discovery.  The 
village  people  went  with  him  to  the  spot,  but  found  only  a  sand-bank ; 
and  they  wanted  to  kill  the  man  who  had  deceived  them.  But  the 
sound  of  the  nagous,  or  wooden  gong  used  by  the  priests  to  call  the 
monks  to  prayer,  is  still  heard  issuing  from  beneath  the  bank  of  the 
sand." 

Another  Arab  declares  that  the  nagous  is  heard  three  times  a  day, 
morning,  noon^  and  evening,  at  the  hours  of  prayer  ;  he  crossed  him- 
self when  the  sound  was  unusually  loud. 

The  fact  is  that  fine  blown  sand  resting  against  the  mountain  at  a 
high  inclination,  now  and  then  slides  spontaneously  down  the  slope, 
and  in  so  doing  causes  vibrations  which  yield  deep  notes.  By  mov- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  sand  down  the  slope  the  note  can  be  obtained 
at  will.  I  found  another  hill  where  the  same  phenomena  obtain,  and 
this  seriously  disturbed  the  faith  of  my  camel-drivers. 

The  wooden  gong  is  in  daily  use  by  the  monks  of  St.  Catharine,  on 
Mount  Sinai,  ^n  fact,  they  use  three  of  different  sizes,  one  being 
struck  to  call  to  their  daily  meal  the  numerous  ca/s  who  live  in  the 
rambling  old  structures. 

The  principal  nagous  is  a  straight  plank  about  fourteen  feet  long, 
and  nearly  two  inches  thick,  hung  horizontally  by  ropes  at  points  four 
feet  from  each  end.  When  struck  by  a  wooden  mallet  a  loud  reso- 
nance is  produced.  The  cat-nagous  is  a  lighter  common  board  about 
five  feet  long  used  in  the  same  way.  These  do  not  displace  iron  bars 
and  bells,  of  which  a  number  are  in  daily  use.  H.  C.  Bolton. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  Please  give  translation  of  the  following  found  written  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  a  book  entitled  the   **  Ascension  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,"* 
printed  at  Oxford,  England,  1819  :  Llewellyn. 

Infra  nomen  meum  pono 
Quia  llbrum  puden  nolo 
Sipuden  voluUsem 
Nomen  hie  non  poBiiMsem, 

2.  In  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  xviii,  lines  47-65,  occur  the  names  of 
the  Nereids.     Among  the  names  are  these  : 

Amphithoe  and  Amphinomi^  Dexamenik  and  Dynameni^ 

CaUianira  and  Caiiianassa,  Clymefih  and  Glauch^ 

Cymothoe^XiA  CymodocS,  yanira  and  Janassa, 

Eight  of  thsese  are  given  in  pairs.  Wnat  is  the  meaning  of  these 
names  ?  Logos. 

3.  Why  is  a  "  clipper  "  so  called  ?  David  M.  Drury. 

4.  Is  a  native  of  Canada,  Central  and  South  America,  when  in 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  Australasia,  considered  an  American  f  or, 
only  are  only  natives  of  the  United  States  considered  American  f 

Alanson. 

5.  Give  an  explanations  of  these  names  and  why  so  called ;  Mo- 
hammedans, Mahometans,  Koreishites,  Mussel  mans,  Moslems,  Ish- 
mealites,  Islams.  Alanson. 

6.  How  is  the  table  on  the  *^  fourth  dimension  "  (N.  and  Q.,  Vol- 
VII,  p.  51)  formed  ?  Will  B.  A.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  or,  L.  H.  Ayme,  ex- 
plain it  composition  ?  Agnostic. 

7.  Who  is  the  first  person  in  history,  sacred  or  profane,  that  was 
called  in  English  •'  John  "  ?  "  His  name  "  shall  be  called  John.*' 
Who  was  the  first  person  called  John  in  any  language,  whether  John, 
Johnnes,  Jonah,  Ionia,  Arjuna,  Cannes,  etc.  ?  John. 

8.  What  flower  is  associated  with  the  fraternity  of  Odd  Fellows  f 
The  Freemasons  have  their  sprig  of  Acacia,  the  Eleusinians  have  the 
Myrtle,  the  Druids  have  the  Mistletoe,  the  Buddhists  have  the  Lotus, 
the  Irish  societies  have  the  Shamrock,  etc.  Neophyte. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  stone  of  scone  **  ?  Burton. 

10.  Why  do  sheep  nod  their  heads  when  feeding  ?  Burton. 

11.  Why  does  every  egg  have  a  cell  fiiled  with   air   and   for  what 
purpose  ?  Burton. 

12.  What  was  the  ''  remarkable  planetary  configuration  "  at  the  birth 
of  Swedenborg,  mentioned  in  the  New  Church  serials  ?       R.  K.  D 

12.    Has  the  time  of  the   appearance  of  a  second  satellite  to  our 
earth  ever  been  calculated  ?  R.  EL  D. 
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Maelstroms.  Does  there  exist  at  the  present  time  any  traces  of  a 
madstrom  oft  the  coast  of  Norway  ?    (N.   and  Q.,   Vol.  VI,  p.  300.) 

Hannah. 

Maelstrom  is  Norwegian  for  "  whirling  stream."  There  are  above 
fifty  maelstroms  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  but  the  one  the  Englishmen 
delight  to  tremble  at  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Lofo'ten  Islands,  between 
the  islands  of  Moskenes  and  Mosken,  where  the  water  is  pushed  and 
jostled  a  good  deal  ;  and  when  the  wind  and  tide  are  contrary,  it  is 
not  safe  for  small  boats  to  venture  near. 

It  was  thought  anciently  that  the  maelstrom  was  a  subterranean 
abyss,  penetrating  the  globe,  and  communicating  with  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Mrs.  L.  T.  George,  Chicago^  111. 

A  Railroad  Trip  Fifty  Years  Ago.  The  following  account  is 
descriptive  of  an  early  railroad  trip. 

It  is  some  fifty-three  years  ago  since  the  first  trip  was  taken  on  the 
Albany  &  Schenectady  railroad.  The  cars  were  coach  bodies  from  an 
Albany  livery  stable,  mounted  on  trucks.  The  trucks  were  coupled 
with  chains,  leaving  two  or  three  feet  slack,  so  that  when  the  train 
started  the  passengers  were  "jerked  from  under  their  hats,"  and  in 
stopping,  they  were  sent  flying  to  their  seats.  The  locomotive  fuel 
was  pitch-pine  ,and  a  dense  volume  of  the  blackest  smoke  floated 
toward  the  train.  Those  on  top  of  the  coaches  had  to  raise  their  um- 
brellas ;  but,  in  less  than  a  mile  the  cloth  w  as  burned  off,  and  the 
frames  thrown  away.  The  passengers  spentthe  rest  of  the  time  in 
whipping  each  other's  clothes  to  put  out  the  fire  ,  the  sparks  from 
which  were  as  big  as  one's  thumb-nail.  Everybody  had  heard  of  the 
trip  and  came  thronging  to  the  track  as  though  a  presdential  candi- 
date was  on  exhibition.  They  drove  as  close  as  they  could  get  to  the 
railroad,  in  order  to  secure  a  place  to  look  at  this  new  curiosity.  The 
boises  everywhere  took  fright,  and  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  were 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  vehicles.  At  first  the  old  stage  custom  of 
"  booking  "  passengers — entering  their  names — prevailed  ;  but  it  fell 
into  disuse.  One  list  reads,  "Boy,  Lady,  Stranger,  Friend,  Whis- 
kers." A  Boston  paper  said  that  a  railroad  to  that  city  would  be  as 
useless  as  one  to  the  moon.  A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing 
and  it  would  be  improper  to  take  people's  land  for  a  project  that  no 
one  knew  about. 

The  Fourth  Dimension  Table.  (Vol.  VII,  p.  51.)  This  table 
is  republished  that  a  score  or  more  may  procure  it  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  the  February  number. 
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Sentence  of  Jesus.  The  remarks  of  those  present  when  the  sen- 
tence of  Jesus  was  procured,  are  preserved  by  Fabricius  {Cod,  Apoc, 
N.  T.  iii,  p.  487.     (N.  AND  Q.,  VI,  pp.  226,  303.)  R.  K.  D. 

1.  Simon  Lepras. :  With  what  right  is  an  innocent  man  condemned? 

2.  Raham :  I  know  not  why  laws  are  made  when  they  are  not  kept. 

3.  Achiaa :  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  full  report  and  the  cause  of 
accusation,  before  one  is  condemned. 

4.  Sahath :  No  one  should  be  condemned  without  cause,  accord- 
ing to  divine  and  human  law.     What  has  this  man  done  ? 

5.  £ono8phin:  Why  are  laws  given  when  they  are  not  kept  ? 

6.  FhutipJiares  :  An  impostor,  who  may  cause  an  uproar  among  the 
common  people,  is  of  no  good  to  the  country. 

7.  Byphar :  The  laws  only  punish  the  guilty ;  if  he  is  a  transgressor, 
let  him  confess  it  first ;  without  this  do  not  condemn  him. 

8.  Joseph  (of  Arimathea)  :  O  how  mean  and  ridiculous  it  is  that 
there  should  not  be  found  in  a  city  one  who  protects  the  innocent. 

9.  Joram :  Why  do  we  allow  this  righteous  man  to  die  for  his 
righteousness  ? 

10.  EhiberU :  Though  he  be  just,  he  shall  die,  because  the  common 
people  became  rebellious  by  his  words. 

zi.  Nicodemua:  Does  our  law  judge  a  man  before  he  has  been 
heard,  and  before  he  has  been  tried  ? 

12.  Biarahiaa :  He  is  worthy  of  death,  because  he  has  been  ac- 
cused before  a  council. 

13.  Sereeu :  A  rebellious  man  is  dangerous  for  the  country  ;  he 
must  therefore  be  removed  from  the  people. 

14.  Bahinth:  Whether  just  or  unjust,  because  he  is  against  the  an- 
cient laws,  we  can  neither  suffer  nor  tolerate  him. 

15.  Joaaphai:  Put  him  in  chains  and  imprison  him  for  life. 

16.  Ptolemy  :  If  he  be  neither  just  nor  unjust,  why  do  we  tarry  so 
long  with  our  Sentence  of  death,  or  banishment  from  the  country. 

17.  Jeras:  It  is  better  and  more  expedient  to  banish  him  from  the 
country,  or  to  send  him  to  the  emperor. 

18.  Mesa:  If  he  be  just,  we  will  follow  him  ;  but  if  he  be  unjust, 
we  will  thrust  him  from  us. 

19.  Samech :  Let  us  make  peace  that  he  may  obey  us  ;  but  if  he  re- 
fuses we  will  punish  him. 

20.  Caiphaa :  None  of  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about ;  it  is 
expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should  die,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
perish  not.  ^^_ , 
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The  Bight, — ^The  Levant.  Is  there  more  than  one  place  on  the 
globe  called  "  the  Bight,"  that  is^  on  the  west  of  Africa  ?  Also,  is 
there  more  than  one  Levant,  that  is,  on  the  west  of  Palestine  ? 
<N.  AND  Q.,  Vol.  V,  p.  2X2.)  Observer. 

Bight  is  a  bend  in  the  sea-coast  forming  an  open  bay  as  the  Bight 
of  Benin.  Levant  means  simply  east,  though  it  is  generally  confined 
in  its  use  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  coasts  of 
Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Kgypt,  etc.  The  word  is  Italian, 
and  signifies  rising,  alluding  to  the  sun  rising  in  the  east.  Levant 
companies,  in  London,  were  established  in  1581,  1593,  and  i6o5. 

Judging  of  the  real  meaning  of  "  Bight,"  I  snould  think  there  may 
be  other  places  where  the  word  might  be  used  synonymously  with  bay 
The  Bight  of  Benin  is  nothing  more  than  a  large  bay  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Africa.  Mrs.  L.  T.  George,  Chicago,  II. 


Neshobe  Island.     Where  is  Neshobe   Island,  and  what  are   the 
books  known  as  "  the  colored  books  of  Neshobe  "  ?  Elwin. 

Neshobe  Island  is  in  Lake  Bomoseen,  which  lake  is  situated  in  the 
owns  of  Hubbardton  and  Castleton,  Vt,  nine  miles  in  length  and 
from  one-fourth  to  three  miles  in  width.  Bemoseen  means  "  beautiful 
waters."  The  island  was  named  Neshobe  at  a  celebration  at  Mason's 
Point,  Lake  Bomoseen,  July  4,  i88i.  The  island  had  been  known  by 
several  names  it  seems,  such  as  "  The  Island,"  "  Chowder  Island," 
and  "The  Island  on  Lake  Bomoseen."  Several  names  were  pro- 
posed, among  them  Taghkannuc^  Kellowanda,  and  Neshobe,  the  latter  of 
which  was  adopted.  The  proceedings,  account  of  celebration,  poems, 
addresses,  etc.,  were  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rutland 
County  Historical  Society,  by  its  secretary,  John  M.  Currier,  M.  D., 
August  25,  1881.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  proper  name  that  should  have  been  given  to  the  Island,  for  in 
1882  appeared  a  pamphlet,  "  Lake  Bomoseen,  its  early  history,  con- 
veyances, fishing,  hunting,  resorts,  islands — their  names,'*  compiled  by 
G.  D.  Spencer,  a  counter  to  the  previous  pamphlet  of  the  proceedings, 
claiming  the  that  Taghkannuc  should  have  been  the  name  of  the 
island.  Taghkannuc  (pronounced  Tlit^kannuc)  was  proposed  by 
Henry  Hall  of  Rutland,  and  Neshobe  was  proposed  by  Dr.  John  M. 
Currier  of  Castleton  (now  of  Newport),  Vt.  In  the  two  years  following 
Mr.  Spencer's  pamphlet,  appeared  "  the  colored  books  of  Neshobe," 
which  are  here  described.  They  are  neatly  gotten  up,  each  printed  in 
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the  color  of  ink   named,  and  published   anonymously  at  intervals  of 
a  few  months,  and   we  understand   are  now  entirely  "  out  of  print." 
*'  The  Red  Book  of  Neshobe :  or  the  Naming  of  Neshobe   Island 
in  Lake  Bomoseen." 

^^  But  Neshobe  dieth  never  ; 
His  name  stiU  lives  in  the  island  green, 
Thai  rests  in  the  bosom  of  Bomoseen, 
And  thus  it  shall  live  forever" — Phelps. 
"  Only  347  copies  printed  for  private   distribution  among  the  Owls 
and  Eagles  of  the  N.  I.  O.  C.  M.  E.  A.  L.  E.  B.  V.     1883." 

Printed  in  red  ink,  containing  preface,  dedication,  history  of  the 
naming  of  Neshobe  (a  poem  of  44  stanzas),  Indian  summer  of  1882 
on  Neshobe  Island,  Neshobe  (a  poem),  with  illustrations.  Octavo. 
The  above  initials  stand  for  "  The  Neshobe-Island-Owl  and  Cedar. 
Mountain-Eagle  Association  for  Literary  and  Ethical-Culture  in  the 
Bomoseen-Valley.'*     Octavo. 

**  The  Orange  Book  of  Neshobe :  or  the  History  of  the  Rutland 
County  Merino  Shoe-Thread  and  Slate-Dust  Club ;  which  was  organi- 
zed under  the  name  of  Rutland  County  Merino  Sheep  Breeders' 
Union." 

**  Lover  0/  Bight  and  Hater  of  Meanness" — Skcre1*ary*s  Office. 

"  On  many  a  jutting  crag  and  crest  the  Boydl  Eagle  built  her  nest^ 
Or  soared  aloft  from  towering  tree  o^er  Bomoseen  and  Neshobe" 

— Maranvtlxe. 

"  Only  333  copies  printed  by  the  Owls  of  Neshobe  Island  for  the  Mor 

al  and  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Eaglets  of  Cedar  Mountain.  1883." 

Printed  in  orange   ink,   containg  introduction,  history  of  merino 

sheep  in  Rutland  county^  and  otherwise,  in  18  taluscripts,  testimonial, 

etc.,  with  illustrations.     Octavo. 

"  The  Violet  Book  of  Neshobe :  being  a  complete  collection  of  the 
songs  of  Jimmy  Carney  ;  as  composed  and  sung  by   that  gentleman 
in  the  hotels^  groceries,  meat-markets,  stores,  shoemakers'  shops,  pri- 
vate residences,  church  sociables,  and  other  places  of  entertainment.'' 
*'  Then  the  old  Historians  did  aU  agree 

That  the  name  of  this  island  should  be  Neshobe" — Carney. 

"  Only  500  copies  published  for  the  author,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Owls  of  Neshobe  Island  and  Eagles  of  Cedar  Mountains.    1883." 

Printed  in  violet  ink,  containing  1 1  songs  on  Neshobe  Island,  Lake 
Bomoseen,  Castleton,  etc.,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Jimmy 
Carney,  with  illustrations.    Octavo. 
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"  The  Blue  Book  of  Neshobe  :  or  Strips  from  the  Owl's  Nest  on 
Neshobe  Island." 

"  Thai  long  as  time  should  last,  or  land,  or  sea, 
The  name  of  the  fair  isle  is  Neshobe,^* — Barbour. 

"  Only  329  copies  issued  for  the  amusement  of  the  Baptist  church, 
at  Fairhaven,  by  the  Owls  of  Neshobe  Island  and  Eagles  of  Cedar 
Mountain.     1884." 

Printed  in  blue  ink,  containing  preface^  dedication,  and  strips  from 
the  owls'  nest  on  Neshobe  Island  entitled  "  Birck-Bark  Strips,"  Nos. 
I  to  IX,  (poems,  extracts  from  the  press),  with  illustrations.     Octavo. 


"  The  World  Moves."  The  following  question  illustrates  our  age- 
Do  we  realize  how  fast  things  move  in  our  day,  or  as  Dr.  T.  A.  Pier- 
son  puts  it,  "While  Methuselah  was  turning  round  we  have  gone 
aronnd  the  world  ?"  Scarce  forty  years  ago  Daniel  Webster  said  in 
the  American  Senate,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  organize  Oregon  as  a 
territory,  as  the  delegate  from  that  far-oif  region  could  not  reach 
Washington  for  a  year  after  his  term  had  expired !  In  a  month  or 
so  two  senators  and  a  representative  will  pass  from  Oregon  to  the 
Capitol  in  a  week's  time.     Are  we  at  the  rushing  of  the  nations  ? 


Thoughts  for  Thinkers.  The  following  questions  on  meta- 
physics have  been  formulated  by  "  M.  G." 

(i)  Can  there  be  thought  without  a  thinker? 

(2)  Can  there  be  a  thinker  without  life? 

(3)  Can  there  be  consciousness  without  life  ? 

(4)  Can  there  be  consciousness  without  senses? 

(5)  Can  there  be  senses  or  life  without  an  organism  ? 

(6)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  can  be  life,  consciousness,  thought  or 
sensibilities,  without  an  organism  ? 

(7}  Has  man  a  double  organism,  each  having  life,  thought,  con- 
sciousness, and  sensibilities? 

(8)  Does  the  living,  thinking,  conscious,  Christian  man,  having 
senses  and  character,  continue  alive  when  his  body  is  dead  and 
buried? 

(9)  Does  the  Bible  or  science  teach  that  there  are  any  disembodied 
persons? 

(10)  Can  there  be  any  body  without  a  body  ? 

Will  anyone  say  yes  to  these  questions  ?  m.  g. 
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Philosophic  Facts. 


Most  iron  bars,  such  as  form  the  vertical  bars  of  windows,  or  of 
picket  fences,  &c., — or  any  iron  bar  in  a  vertical  position,  that  has 
stood  perpendicularly  for  some  time,  will  be  found  to  have  become 
magnetic. 

Any  bar  of  soft  iron,  suspended  sufficiently  long  in  the  air,  will  be- 
come magnetic^  and.  no  matter  in  what  position  it  Has  been  balanced, 
it  will  eventually  assume  a  north  and  south  direction. 

If  a  bar,  devoid  of  magnetism,  is  placed  with  one  end  on  the 
ground,  slightly  inclined  toward  the  north,  and  then  struck  one  sharp 
blow  with  a  hammer  upon  its  upper  end,  it  will  immediately  acquire 
polarity,  and  exhibit  the  attractive  and  repellant  properties  of  a  mag- 
net. 

Arsenic  can  readily  and  infallibly  be  detected  by  heating  the  sus- 
pected powder,  or  substance.  If  arsenic  is  present  it  vaporizes  with  a 
strong  garlic  odor,  a  property  not  possessed  by  any  other  metal. 

If  we  place  a  piece  of  silver  on  the  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  zinc  un- 
der the  tongue,  there  will  be  no  effect  noticed.  But  as  soon  as  the 
metals  meet  with  their  margins,  a  thrill  is  felt  through  the  tongue,  a 
metalic  taste  experienced,  and,  if  the  eyes  are  shut,  a  sensation  of 
light  is  also  the  result. 

If  a  living  human  body  is  stretched  on  a  board  and  then  perfectly 
pivoted,  it  will  assume  a  north  and  south  po3ition.  This  faculty  be- 
comes lost  after  death,  and  will  gradually  lessen  as  the  body  grows 
cold  and  rigid.  This  would  be  a  good  test  of  death  actually  having 
set  in.  This  experiment  was  repeatedly  tried  at  Paris,  some  years 
back.  We  should  sleep  with  our  heads  to  the  north,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  death  could  be  made  easier  in  that  position. 

J.  O.  H. 

One  Hundred  Proofs  that  the  Earth  is  not  a  Globe,  by  Will 
Ham  Carpenter,  1223  Chew  St..  Baltimore,  Md.  Tenth  edition,  60 
pages,  with  new  map  of  the  world,  with  the  "  earth  stretched  out 
above  the  waters,"  and  dedicated  to  Richard  Anthony  Proctor,  Esq. 
"  Upright,  downright,  straightforward,*'  Includes  34.  pages  of  appen- 
dix, with  prefaces,  notices  of  the  press,  correspondence  with  oppo- 
nents, etc.  Price,  25c.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  author  of  several  other 
works  on  the  flat  earth,  also  a  popular  lecturer  on  the  subject,  an  ex- 
pert phonographer,  editor  of  "  Carpenter's  Folly,"  a  monthly  devoted 
to  the  earth  a  plane,  published  by  Maginn  &  Cc,  4958  Main  Street, 
Germantown,  Pa.,  at  500  a  year.     First  series,  30c. 
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The   Anachronisms    of  Literature. 


The  anachronisms  of  authors  loom  forth  very  conspicuously  in  their 
writings ;  and  although  this  variety  of  blunder  is  employed  by  them  at 
times  with  design,  it  is  for  more  frequently  the  result  of  carelessness 
or  ignorance.  That  the  poet  is  allowed  more  license  than  the  his- 
torian, no  one  can  deny ;  but  chronology  should  not  be  utterly  sacri- 
ficed, especially  when  the  poem  is  descriptive  of  an  historical  truth. 
The  anachronism  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  epic  poetry ;  for  here 
we  find  Helen  ever  fair,  while  the  warriors  of  ancient  times  never 
grow  aged,  and  their  physical  strength  never  relaxes.  But  in  more 
recent  literature  (e.  g.,  in  Corneille,  Racine,  the  early  French  tragedy 
in  general^  and  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Elizabethan 
era,  which  abounds  in  it)  this  error  in  the  computation  of  time  is  car- 
ried to  an  excess  which  clothes  many  of  the  finest  passages  with  gross 
absurdity. 

Sophocles,  in  his  Eledra,  tells  us  of  the  death  of  Orestes,  who,  he 
supposes,  was  thrown  from  his  chariot  and  killed  during  the  Pythian 
games.  Now,  these  games  were  not  instituted  until  over  six  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  young  Orestes.  Euripides  in  his  Phoenioaoe, 
the  subject  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  invasion  of  Thebes 
by  Polynices  and  the  Argives,  produces  Teresias  talking  of  his  giving 
the  victory  to  Athens  against  Eumolpus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Eumolpus  war  took  place  four  generations  before  the  Theban  war. 

The  comic  poets  of  Rome  ane  Athens,  as  may  be  imagined,  showed 
very  little  respect  for  chronology ;  in  fact,  they  showed  no  respect  at 
all,  as  witness  Alexis,  in  his  comedy  of  Hesione^  introducing  Hercules 
drinking  from  a  "Thericlean  cup,"  a  species  of  goblet  invented  by 
one  Thericles,  a  Corinthian  potter,  who  flourished  some  eight  hundred 
years  after  the  supposed  period  of  Hercules.  Diphilus,  in  his  Sappho, 
has  Archilochus  and  Hipponax  both  addressing  the  "burning"  lady, 
though  Hipponax  was  dead  a  century  before  she  was  born ;  and  she 
was  dead  almost  as  long  ere  Archilochus  was  born.  Then  we  have 
the  great  Plautus,  iu  his  Amphytrion,  causing  Blepharo  to  talk  about 
golden  Phillipeans,  a  money  not  coined  until  nine  hundred  years  after 
the  days  of  Amphytrion. 

Dryden  alludes  to  Virgil's  famous  anachronism  in  making  i£neas 
and  Dido  contemporaries,  "  for  it  is  certain  that  the  hero  lived  almost 
two  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Carthage.*'  But  a  still 
greater  discrepancy  of  time  is  found  in  this  author's  works,  where 
iEneas  is  placed  in  the  port  Velinus,  which  was  made  by  the  Roman 
Consul  Curius  Dentatus  I  Nor  have  the  comentators  of  Virgil  fared 
any  better.     In  the  celebrated  stanzas  of  the  poet,  beginning — 

"  Excadeot  alii,**  etc., 
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Lord  Bolingbroke  imagined  that  Virgil  attributed  to  the  Romans  the 
honor  of  having  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  historical  composition.  "  Ac- 
cording to  his  idea,"  says  D'Israeli,  ^*  those  Roman  historians  whom 
Virgil  preferred  to  the  Grecians  were  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  But 
Virgil  died  before  Livy  had  written  his  history,  or  Tacitus  was  born !" 
But  Morglay  (1852)  did  still  better,  for  he  makes  Dido  tell  iEneas 
that  she  should  have  been  contented  with  a  son,  even  "  if  he  had  been 
a  cockney  dandiprrt" 

St.  Austin  once  made  a  curious  anachronism.  The  holy  Father  un- 
dertook to  prove  that  the  ten  plagues  were  punishments  adapted  to 
the  breach  of  the  commandments.  But  he  forgot  that  the  latter  were 
given  to  the  Israelites,  and  the  plagues  were  inflicted  on  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  also  that  the  Commandments  were  not  issued  to  the  Jews 
until  nearly  three  months  after  the  plagues  had  been  sent. 

Chaucer's  poem,  lYoilus  and  Gre^eide,  ^  abounds,"  says  Campbell, 
"in  all  those  glorious  anachronisms  which  were  then^  and  so  long 
after,  permitted  to  romantic  poetry ;  such  as  making  the  son  of  Priam 
read  the  Thebiaa  of  Statins,  and  the  gentleman  of  Troy  converse  about 
the  devil,  jousts,  and  tournaments,  bishops,  parliaments,  and  scholastic 
divinity."  In  Book  V.  he  makes  Pandarus,  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
refer  to  Robin  Hood ;  thus : — 

"  And  to  hiniBelfb  fal  eoberly  be  mide, 
From  haaellwood  there  Jolly  Robin  plaied.** 

Palavicini,  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent^  to  confer  an  honor 
on  Lansac,  the  ambassador  of  Charles  IX.  to  that  Council,  bestows 
on  him  a  collar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Esprit ;  but  this  order  was  only 
founded  several  years  later,  by  Henry  III. 

Lodge^  in  *^  The  True  Tragedies  of  Marius  and  Sylla  (1594,)  intro- 
duces Frenchmen,  who,  "  for  forty  crowns,"  agree  to  poison  the  Con- 
sul of  Rome ;  and  Schiller,  in  Die  Piccolomini,  anticipates  the  light- 
ning  rod  by  more  than  a  hundred  years,  when  he  makes  Butler  say 
(act  i.,  sc.  2  :) — 

**  Docb  alle  ftirbt  im  Rleloh  genralt  gem  Zaeel, 
EIn  efnzlger,  darcb  gleicbe  Lleb*  und  Farcnt 
Za  elnem  Volke  sie  zuBam  menhindendben 
Und  wie  dee  Blitzes  Funke  Sicher,  schned, 
6ele,tet  an  der  Wetterstange,  lauf  t, 
Herracht  seiti  Befehl,**  etc. 

In  the  Orlando  Furioso  Ariosto  has  made  a  very  strange  anachron- 
ism, which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  due  to  the  author's  ignorance 
of  the  times  in  which  his  characters  flourished.  Thus^  in  the  Sixth 
Book,  Charlemagne  and  the  Paladins  are  joined  by  Edward,  King  of 
England,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence  and 
Gloster.  In  Book  IV.,  Cymosco,  the  King  of  Friza,  employs  cannon 
in  battle,  and  the  same  military  implements  are  used  in  the  siege  of 
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Paris  (Book  VI.)  The  poet  also  establishes  the  Moors  in  Spain  ;  but 
the  Saracens  did  not  invite  them  over  until  nearly  three  centuries 
after  the  death  of  Charlemaigne  ;  and  Constantine  the  Great  figures 
in  the  last  three  books,  and  this  personage  died  A.  D.  337  !  When 
Delavigne,  in  his  Les  EnfanU  d'Eduard,  supplemented  the  murder  of 
the  Princes  in  the  Tower  by  the  music  of  "  God  Save  the  King,"  he 
made  an  unpardonable  blunder;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  that 
Ariosto  did  even  better. 

The  works  of  Shakespeare  abound  in  anachronisms,  the  majority  of 
which  are  evidently  the  result  of  carelessness.  In  the  play  of  Corio- 
lanus,  Titus  Lartius,  addressing  Caius  Martius  (i.  e.  Corlolanus,)  says — 

"  Thoa  wMt  a  soldier  eveii  to  Cato'B  wtob." 

which  is  eertainly  a  little  curious,  for  Coriolanus  died  more  than  two 
hundred  years  before  Cato  was  born !  In  the  same  play,  Menenius 
Agrippa  says  of  Marcius : — 

"  He  sltB  In  hiA  state  m  a  thing  made  for  Alexander;*' 

but  the  great  conquerer  did  not  see  the  light  of  day  until  almost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Coriolanus  was  banished  from  Rome, 
llie  poet  makes  another  unpardonable  anachronism  when  he  makes 
Menenius  say  (act  ii.,  sc.  i,}  that — 

*<  The  most  soToreigii  prescription  in  Oalen  is^hat*  empiricatic,'* 

for  the  great  "  father  of  medicine  "  did  not  flourish  until  six  centuries 
after  the  time  of  Coriolanus.  Cominius  (act  ii.,  sc.  2,)  is  made  by 
Shakespeare  to  allude  to  Roman  plays,  but  no  such  things  were  known 
for  two  cehturies  after  the  death  of  the  General.  In  Troilus  and 
Cresaida,  Hector  refers  to  young  men  whom  Aristotle  thought  unfit  to 
hear  moral  philosophy,  and  one  of  the  characters  compares  the  nerves 
of  Ajax  te  the  bull-bearing  milo  of  Crotona^  who  did  not  flourish  until 
centuries  after  the  son  of  Telamon.  In  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  ancient  City  of  Ephesus^  modern  coins, 
clocks,  and  a  nunnery  are  introduced.  In  Julius  Caesar,  the  conspir- 
ators must  have  had  a  very  remarkable  foresight  of  discovery — to 
wit: — 

Bmtns.    Peace :  count  the  clock. 
Cassias.    The  clock  has  striclcen  three. 

In  the  play  of  King  Lear,  the  events  of  which  happened  in  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  period  of  English  history,  Edgar  talks  about  the  curfew^ 
and  Gloster  commands  his  son  to  show  him  a  letter  which  he  holds  in 
his  hands,  saying, — 

"Come,  let's  see;  If  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  want  q;>ectaGles." 

Bnt  this  remarkable  blunder  is  even  eclipsed  by  the  carrier  in  the 
First  Part  of  Henry  IV,  (act  ii.,  sc.  5,)  who  complains  that  "  the  tur- 
keys in  his  panniers  are  quite  starved."  Turkeys  were  originally 
brought  from  America,  and  the  New  World  was  not  even  discovered 
for  a  century  later ! 
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Shakespeare  also  antedates  the  use  of  cannon  by  more  than  two 
hundred  years.     King  John  says  : — 

<•  Be  thou  u  Jigbtning  in  the  eyes  of  France, 
ybr  ere  the«  eeut  report,  I  will  be  there; 
The  thttfiderof  my  cunon  shall  be  heard." 

And  Macbeth  speaks  of  cannon  ^^overcharged  with  double  cracks." 
Hamlet  was  thirty  years  of  age  whet)  his  mother  talks  of  his  going 
back  to  school,  the  said  school  being  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
which  was  not  founded  until  1502. 

The  contemporaries  and  successors  of  the  great  Bard  committed 
such  blunders  continually.  Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  Christes  Viclorie 
(Pt.  ii.)  makes  the  tempter  seem  to  be  "  a  good  old  hermit  or  palmer, 
traveling  to  see  some  saint  and  tdiing  his  beads,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  in  Tke  Humorous  Lieutenant  make  Demetrius,  an  immediate 
successor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  enter  from  his  chamber  with  a  pis- 
tol in  his  hand ;  and  Dryden  also  speaks  of  the  machines  in 
the  theatre  at  Athens^  though  he  must  have  been  aware  that  no  such 
things  were  known  until  probably  five  centuries  later. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  literature  stands  alone  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  blunders  that  have  been  perpetrated  on  canvas  are  still 
more  remarkable.  In  an  altar-piece  at  Capua,  representing  the  An- 
nunciation, the  Virgin  Mary  is  seated  in  a  rich  arm-chair,  with  a  cup 
and  a  silver  coffee-pot  standing  on  the  table  beside  her.  Tintoretto, 
in  his  picture  of  the  manna-gathering  in  the  desert,  has  armed  the 
Israelites  with  guns ;  and  another  artist,  in  a  picture  of  the  Cnici- 
fixion,  represents  a  priest  holding  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  good 
thief  a  crucifix.  Burgoanne,  in  his  'Travels  in  Spain"  notices  a 
painting  where  Abraham  is  preparing  to  shoot  Isaac  with  a  pistol ; 
and  in  the  church  of  St.  Zachariah,  at  Venice,  is  a  picture  by  Belin, 
of  an  angel  entertaining  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus  with 
an  air  on  the  violin.  In  the  library  belonging  to  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  there  are  some  beautiful  paintings  on  the  margin  of  a  Dutch 
missal,  representing  the  angels  appearing  to  the  shepherds,  one  of  the 
later  of  whom  is  playing  a  bagpipe.  Lewis  Cigoli,  in  his  picture  of 
the  Circumcision,  has  put  spectacles  on  the  nose  of  Simeon,  the  high 
priest ;  and  Nicholas  Poussin  introduced  Grecian  architecture  in  the 
background  of  his  "Rebecca  at  the  Well."  Then  there  is  Albert 
Diirer's  "  Angel  Driving  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise,"  the  angel 
wearing  a  flounced  petticoat;  and  "St.  Peter  Denying  the  Saviour," 
in  which  a  Roman  soldier  is  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  Nor  must 
we  forget  Verrio's  periwigged  spectators  of  '^  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick,"  St.  Jerome  with  the  clock  by  his  side,  and  the  painting  of 
"  Lobsters  in  the  Sea,  Listening  to  the  Preaching  of  St.  Anthopy  of 
Padua/'  in  which  the  lobsters  are  red — ^yet,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  tM 
boiled,  Caxton. 
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"Hvery  being  is  his  own  center  to  the  universe" — Mrs.  E,  JB.  Browning. 
Vol.  VII.  MAY  AND  JUNE,  1890.  Nos.  5  &  6. 

J%6  Graves  of  English  Poets. 

BY   FRED  MYRON  COLBY. 


It  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  know  where  they  rest  at  last 
— the  great  poets  of  England.  As  in  life  they  were  a  blessing  to 
countless  multitudes,  so  in  death  their  works  still  survive,  keeping 
fragrant  their  memory  and  ministering  to  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of 
mankind  the  world  over. 

The  "  Poet's  corner,"  in  Westminister  Abbey,  contains  the  dust  of 
many  of  these  sweet  singers.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  leads  the  sleeping 
host.  He  was  the  father  of  English  poetry,  and  the  music  of  his 
Canterbury  Tales  is  as  sweet  as  that  of  the  nightingales  with  which  he 
sung.  He  was  first  buried,  October,  1400,  in  the  cloisters  outside  the 
Abbey,  but  in  1555  his  body  was  removed  to  the  tomb  it  now  occupies 
in  the  south  transept.  He  remained  alone  in  his  glory  for  nearly  a 
half  century. 

Edmund   Spenser,  author  of  the   **  Faerie  Queen/'  was  the   next 

poet  buried  in  the  Abbey.     He  died   in    1599.     Beaumont,  Fletcher, 

Jonson,  and  probably  Shakespeare,  wefe  among  his  mourners  in  the 

funeral  procession,  and  the   expenses  of  the  burial  were  paid  by  the 

^arl  of  Essex.     Beaumont  was  next  buried  in  the  same  place,  and  h  e 

'as  followed  by  Ben  Jonson.     Before  his  death,  the  later  asked  King 

harles  I.  for  "  eighteen  inches  of  square  ground  in  Westminister  Ab- 

»ey."     He  is  thought  to  have  been  buried  in  a  standing  posture,  and 
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this  request  is  adduced  to  prove  his  purpose.     The  inscription — 

"  O  rare  Ben  Jonson," 
is  said  to  have  been  cut  for  eighteen  pence,  at  the  charge  of  a  friend 
of  the  poet  named  Jack  Young. 

Dry  den's  tomb  is  there  too,  a  costly  monument,  reared  by  his  friend 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Many  inscriptions  were  prepared, 
but  a  very  simple  one  was  adopted.     Pope  suggested  this : 

"  This  Sheffield  raised;  the  sacred  dust  below 

Was  Drydens's  once— the  rest  who  does  not  know?" 

In  the  same  corner  sleep  Drayton,  Cowley,  Congreve,  Gay,  Prior 
and  others  famous  once  but  half  forgotten  now.  Here,  too,  one  may 
read  the  epitaphs  over  the  graves  of  Robert  Herrick,  James  Brinsley 
Sheridan  and  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope." 

But  England's  immortal  bards  do  not  all  rest  in  that  sacred  and 
venerated  spot.  It  was  intended  to  lay  the  remains  of  Shakespeare 
near  his  friends  Spenser  and  Jonson ;  but  the  plan  was  frustrated, 
possibly  by  the  anathema  contained  in  his  epitaph,  written  by  himself, 
against  any  one  who  should  "  move  his  bones,  or  dig  his  dust."  His 
dust,  as  is  well  known,  remains  in  his  tomb  in  the  chancel  of  the 
quaint  little  church  of  his  native  town  of  Stratford  upon  Avon. 

John  Fletcher  who  is  always  associated  with  Francis  Beaumonti 
sleeps  away  from  his  friend  in  St.  Savior's  Church,  London.  The 
noble  author  of  the  "Arcadia,"  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth  called  **  the  jewel"  of  her  kingdom,  and  whose  funeral  ex- 
penses were  defrayed  by  his  sovereign  because  of  her  great  regard  for 
him,  lies  buried  in  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's. 

Milton  has  a  bust  in  Westminister  Abbey,  but  the  poet's  modest 
tomb  is  in  St.  Giles*  bnrial  ground,  at  Cripplegate,  to  which  place 
multitudes  of  pilgrims  journey  every  season  to  stand  at  the  sepulcher 
of  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Samuel  Butler,  of  "Hudibras*'  fame,  died  in  Rose  Street,  London, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  -Covent  garden.  The  church- 
yard at  Stoke  Pogis  is  remembered  not  only  as  being  the  scene  of  the 
"  Elegy  in  a  country  churchyard,"  but  also  as  the  place  where  its  fa- 
mous author  lies  buried.  His  tomb  has  also  become  a  Mecca  around 
which  the  admirers  of  his  genius  gather,  from  time  to  time,  to  pay  lov- 
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ing  tribute  to  his  memory.  He  was  interred  by  the  side  of  his  mother 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  devoted,  and  on  whose  monument  he  caused 
to  be  inscribed  this  singular  but  affectionate  epitaph  :  '*  Dorothy  Gray, 
widow,  the  careful  and  tender  mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom 
alone  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her." 

Pope  chose  to  be  interred  in  the  pleasant  little  church  at  Twicken- 
ham, where  he  had  alMays  worshipped.  He  resembled  nobody  else 
in  body,  mind  or  estate.  He  was  always  unique  in  all  that  he  said  or 
wrote  or  did.  Of  the  proposal  to  lay  his  body  in  Westminister  Abbey, 
he  wrote : 

"  Heroes  and  kings,  yoar  distance  keep, 
In  peace,  let  one  poor  poet  sleep, 
Wno  neyer  flattered  folka  like  yon: 
Let  Forace  blush  and  Virgil  too." 

He  took  more  pleasure  in  this  repulse  of  the  proffered  honor  than 
others  enjoyed  in  the  anticipation  of  it. 

Dean  Swift  died  in  Dublin,  where  he  had  been  born,  and  his  re- 
mains were  laid  away  beneath  the  chancel  of  his  beloved  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  Edward  Young,  the  author  of  "  Night  Thoughts,"  lies  in- 
terred at  Welwyn,  in  Hertsfordshire,  and  the  author  of  "  The  Sea- 
sons," James  Thomson,  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey. 

William  Collins,  who  wrote  the  famous  '*  Ode  to  Passion,"  is  buried 
in  the  churchyard  at  Chicester,  and  Charles  Churchill  in  that  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Dover.  Henry  Kirke  White  whose  young  life  promised! 
such  a  glorious  future,  but  who  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  is  buried  at  All  Saints'  church,  Cambridge.  A  tablet  to 
his  memory,  with  a  medallion  by  Chantry,  has  been  placed  over  his 
tomb  by  Francis  Boott,  an  American. 

James  Montgomery  lies  at  rest  in  the  graveyard  at  Sheffield.  Sam- 
uel Taylor  Coleridge  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Highgate,  and  his 
life  long  friend,  Southey,  in  the  church  at  Crossthwaite,  Kenwick. 
Charles  Lamb  is  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Edmonton.  Waller  in 
the  graveyard   at   Beaconsfield,   and  Wordsworth    in  the  neglected  { 

churchyard  at  Grasmere,  in  Westmoreland. 

The  dust  of  Lord  Byron,  all  but  his  heart  which  was  buried  at 
Missohoglie,  is  in  the  family  vault  at  Hucknall  church  near  his  favor- 
ite Newstead  Abbey.  The  mortal  part  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  rests  in  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey,  and  that  of  Burns  in  St.  Michael's  churchyard,  at  Dum- 
fries.    The  church  at  Dereham   holds  the  remains  of  the  melancholy 
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Cowper,  and  the  gifted  suicide,  Thomas  Chatterton,  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Shoe-law  Work  house,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew's^ 
Holborn- 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  epitaph  can  be  seen  above  his  resting  place  in 
the  churchyard  of  Temple  church,  in  London.  Thomas  Moore  is  bu- 
ried at  Browham,  Ireland,  in  the  churchyard  where  he  had  laid  his 
children  many  years  before.  The  brilliant  Tom  Hood  who  died  bro- 
ken hearted  and  poor,  is  interred  at  lovely  Kensall  Green.  George 
Crabbe  is  taking  his  last  sleep  at  Trowbridge. 

Keats  and  Shelley  lie  together  in  the  beautiful  Protestant  cemetery 
in  Rome.  Gentle  Mrs.  Browning  is  buried  in  the  English  cemetery  at 
Florence,  and  so  is  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  died  an  exile  from  his 
country.  At  Florence,  too,  lies  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  under  the  skies 
that  inspired  his  tenderest  poetry. 

Rosette  is  buried  at  Birchington-on-sea,  England.  Mortimer  Col- 
lins is  interred  in  Petersham  churchyard.  George  Eliot  rests  for- 
ever in  the  little  English  church  at  Highgate,  and  Dinah  Mulock 
Craik  lies  in  the  burial  ground  of  Keston  Parish  church  in  Kent,  not 
far  from  her  old  home  at  Shortlands.  And  so  they  rest,  the  quarter 
part  of  them,  on  English  soil,  and  quiet  is  their  slumber. 


The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Many  people  are  puzzled  to  hear  read  or  repeated  in  public  worship 
at  protestant  churches,  different  versions  of  this  prayer.  If  one  at- 
tends the  Episcopal  service  he  reads  from  the  prayer  book,  "  forgive 
us,  our  trespasses,"  etc.,  but  if  he  joins  with  other  audiences  in  the 
service,  he  repeats,  "  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." 
Which  is  nght?  It  is  explained  in  this  wise:  When  the  English 
prayer  book  was  first  compiled,  our  King  James*  version  (1611)  which 
is  our  common  bible,  was  not  issued.  Therefore,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
adopted  for  the  liturgy,  was  taken  from  the  Geneva  bible,  a  transla- 
tion of  1568,  and  this  rendered  the  sentence,  "forgive  us  our  trepass- 
es/'  rather  than  that  adopted  by  our  bible,  "  forgive  us  Jour  debts." 
The  prayer  book  of  the  English  was  copied  largely  by  our  Episcopa- 
lians, and  this  old  form  remains  in  our  churches  of  that  name.  The 
new  version  of  the  testament  changes  the  form  slightly  and  omits  the 
the  closing  paragraph.     Compare  Matt,  vi,  9.  and  Luke)|ii,  2. 
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Antonomasias  of  Cites. 

BY  DEXTER. 

Athens  of  America, Boston,  Mass. 

"        of  the  North, Edinburgh,  Scotland- 

Auld  Reekie, 

Birmingham  of  the  Continent, 
f*  of  the  West, 

Bluff  city, 

Bride  of  Saladin,         .... 

"     of  the  sea,  .... 

Brighton  of  Scotland, 


Cities  of  the  plain, 
City  of  a  thousand  lights, 
•^     of  alders, 

of  Baltic  trade, 

of  bankers, 

of  brotherly  love, 

of  cells, 

of  churches^ 

of  colleges, 

of  cutlery, 

of  David, 

of  earthquakes, 

of  elms, 

of  Jupiter, 

of  Kings, 

of  lilies, 

of  magnificent  distances, 

of  masts, 

of  minarets, 

of  mosques, 

of  notions, 

of  nuts, 

of  oaks, 

of  palaces, 

of  rocks,        .        .         , 

of  spindles, 

of  temples, 

of  the   blind, 

of  the  great  king, 

of  the  lagoon. 


.     Liege,  France. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

Cairo,  Egypt. 

Venice,  Italy. 

Portobello,  Scotland. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

Moscow,  Russia. 

Shrewsbury,  England. 

Hull,  England. 

Florence,  Italy. 

Philada.  Pa. 

Lismore,  Ireland. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bokhara,  Tartary. 

Sheffield,  England. 

Jerusalem,  Palestine. 

Caracas,  Venezuela. 

.     New  Haven,  Conn. 

Thebes,  Egypt. 

Callao,  Peru. 

Susa,  Persia. 

.      Washington,  D.  C. 

London,  England. 

Constantinople,  Turkey, 

Delhi,  India^ 

Boston,  Mass. 

Barcelona,  Spain. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Calcutta,  Bengal. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Benares,  India. 

Chalcedon,  Bithynia. 

Jerusalem,  Palestine, 

Chester,  England, 


of  the  little  monk, Munich,  Bavaria, 

of  the  prophet, Medina,  Arabia' 
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City  of  the  red  staff,  ....  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

"    of  the  saints,  Rome,  Italy. 

"    of  the  sea,  Venice,  Italy. 

'*    of  the  straits, Detroit,   Mich. 

"    of  the  sun,  ......  Baalbec,  Syria. 

''    of  the  sun,  Cuzco,  Peni. 

"    of  the   tribes,  Galway,  Ireland* 

**     of  the  violated  treaty,  .        .        '  Limerick,  Ireland. 

*^     of  the  violet  crown,  ....         Athens,  Greece. 

"    of  the  West, Glasgow,  Scotland. 

**    of  the  winds,  Siena,  Tuscany. 

**    of  Ulysses, Lisbon,  Portugal. 

"     of  victory, Cairo,  Egypt 

'*    of  virgins,  «         .         .         .         .      Madgeburg,  Germany. 

"    of    watches, Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Cockade  city, Petersburg,  Va. 

Crescent  city, New  Orleans,  La. 

Crown  of  Ionia, Smyrna,  Asia  Minor. 

Daughter  of  Tyre, Sidon,  Syria. 

Diospolis, Thebes,  Egypt. 

Drisheen  city,      ^ Cork,  Ireland. 

Edinburgh  of  Anierica,       *        .        .        .        .  Boston,   Mass. 

Empire  city,  New  York  city. 

Emporium  of  the  West, Chicago,  111. 

Eternal  city,  Rome,  Italy. 

Eye  of  Greece,  . Corinth,  Greece. 

Eye  of  the  East,  .        .        .       ^.        .  Damascus,  Syria. 

Fair  city, *     .        .  Perth,  Scotland. 

Fairy  city,  Venice,  Italy. 

Fall  city,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Flour  city,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Flower  city, Springfield,  III. 

Forest  city, Portland,  Me. 

Forest  city  of  the  North,  ....         Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Forest  city  of  the  South, Savannah,  Ga. 

Garden  city,  Chicago,  111. 

Garden  of  Spain, Valentia,  Spain. 

Gate  city, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gate  city,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Gibraltar  of  America,  ....  Quebec,   Canada. 

Gibraltar  of  Greece, Nauplia,   Greece. 

Gibraltar  of  the  East, Aden,  Arabia. 

Gibraltar  of  the  North,  ....         Cronstadt,  Russia. 

Gift  of  God,  Dundee,  Scotland. 

Golden  gate, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gotham, New  York  city. 
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Grave  of  Europeans, Portobello,  S.  A. 

Half  of  the  universe, Ispahan,  Persia. 

Harbor  of  safety, Cromarty,  Scotland. 

Holy  city,  Allah-a-bad,  India ;  Benares  India  ;  Cuzco,  Peru  ;  Jerusa- 
lem, Palestine ;  Mecca,  and  Medina,  Arabia. 
Home  of  plenty,  ....         *  Singapore,    India. 

Hub  of  the  universe, Boston,  Mass. 

Huge  barrack, Potsdam,  Germany. 

Iron  city, Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Island   city, Montreal,  Canada. 

Key  of  Christendom, Buda,  Hungary. 

Key  of  Hindostan, Agra,  India. 

Key  of  Northnrn  Hindostan,  ....        Lahore,  India. 

Key  of  Russia,  Smolensk,  Russia. 

Key  of  Scinde, Kurrachee,  Afghanistan. 

Key  of  Adriatic, Corfu,  Greece. 

Lion  of  Circassia, Guzbeg,  Italy. 

Little    Paris,  Milan,  Italy. 

Lord  of  the  world,      .'•...    Juggernaut,  India. 

Lucifer  of  cities,  Paris,  France. 

Luxurious  goddess, Paris,  France. 

Maiden  town, Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Manchester  of  France,  ....  Rouen,  France. 

Mariepolis,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Mart  of  the  world,  London,  England. 

Mistress  of  the   sea,  Carthage,  Africa. 

Mistress  of  the  world,  Rome,  Italy. 

Modern  Athens, Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Modern  Babylon,  London,  England. 

Mohammedan  Athens, Bagdad,  Turkey. 

Monumental  city,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Morning  star  of  nations,  ....  Paris,  France. 

Mother  of  cities,  .         .         .       Balkh,  Persia ;  Mecca,  Arabia. 

Mother  of  German  cities,  ....       Treves,  Germany. 

Mother  of  harlots,  .         .         .         •        .        Babylon,  Chaldaea. 

Mother  Moscow Moscow,  Russia. 

Mother  of  Russian  cities, Kiev.,  Russia. 

Mound  city, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nameless  city,  Rome,  Italy. 

Northern  court.  The,  Pekin,  China. 

Ornament  of  Asia,  ....  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor. 

Ottoman  Porte,  ....  Constantinople,   Turkey. 

Paradise  of  India, Singapore,  India. 

Parthenopolis, Madgeburg,  Germany 

Petrified  city, Ishmonie,  Upper  Egypt" 

Porkopolis, Cincinnati,  Ohio' 
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Protestant  Rome, Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Puritan  city,  Boston,  Mass. 

Quaker  city,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Queen  city  of  the  Lakes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Queen  city  of  the  Merrimack,         .        .        .         Manchester,  N.  H. 

Queen  of  cities, Rome,  Italy. 

Queen  of  the  Adriatic, Venice,  Italy. 

Queen  of  the  East,       .        .        .  Antioch,  Syria ;  Batavia,  Java. 

Qneen  of  the  Highlands,        ....      Inverness,  Scotland. 
Queen  of  the  North,  ....         Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Queen  of  the  sea,  Athens,  Greece. 

Queen  of  the  West, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Railroad  city, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Regal  city, Calcutta,  Bengal. 

Regno, •        .  Naples,  Italy. 

Rocky  city, Quebec,  Canada. 

Seven-hilled  city,  Rome,  Italy. 

Sister  of  Sidon^ Tyre,  Phoenicia. 

Smoky  city, Pittsburgh,   Penn. 

Southern  court.  The, Nankin,  China. 

Sublime  Porte,  ....  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

Swan  of  the  Adriatic,  .        .        .        .        .        Venice,  Italy. 

Tadmor  of  the  desert, Palmyra,  Syria. 

Tower  of  saints, Bagdad,  Turkey. 

Two  eyes  of  Greece,  ....  Athens  and  Sparta. 

Venice  of  the  North Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Venice  of  the  West,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

White  city,  Belgrade,  Turkey. 

Woolwich  of  France, Met2,  France. 

Omens. 

Whek  George  III.  was  crowned,  a  large  emerald  fell  from  his 
crown :  America  was  lost  in  his  reign.  When  Charles  X.  was  crowned 
at  Rheims,  he  accidentally  dropped  his  hat:  the  Due  d'Orleans  (Louis 
Phillippe)  picked  it  up  and  presented  it  to  him.  On  the  Saturday 
preceeding  the  promulgation  of  the  celebrated  ordonnances  by  Charles 
X.'s  ministers,  the  ^\i\\Aflag  which  floated  on  the  column  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  and  was  always  hoisted  when  the  Royal  family  were  in 
Paris,  was  observed  to  be  torn  in  three  places :  the  tricolor  waved  in 
its  stead  the  following  week.  The  morning  of  its  rejection  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  will  be  remembered  by  the 
ominous  appearance  of  the  heavens;  it  might  be  truly  said — 
**  The  dAwn  was  oyercMt," 
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On  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  or  ninth 
month  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  (according  to  the  vulgar  era,)  1806, 
and  abont  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  I,  John  Hargrove,  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  Minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  had  the  follow- 
ing dream  or  vision  : — 

I  St.  It  aippeared  as  if  I  was  conveyed  to  a  place  on  the  declivity  of 
a  long  range  of  mountains,  over  against  which  there  was  a  similar 
range  of  mountains,  with  somewhat  of  a  valley,  or  rather  chasm,  be- 
tween. I  could  perceive  that  the  place  I  stood  on  was  elevated  about 
two-thirds  from  the  lowest  ground,  commanding  a  full  prospect  of 
both  ranges  of  mountains  from  end  to  end,  and  from  bottom  to  top, 
the  chief  part  of  which  was  covered  with  forest-trees,  though  many  of 
them  seemed  to  be  in  a  dying  state. 

2d.  On  the  range  opposite  to  where  I  stood,  I  perceived  a  negro 
man,  and  also  a  white  person,  which  was  given  me  to  know  was  his 
overseer  or  taskmaster,  who  also  seemed  armed  with  an  axe,  the  han- 
dle or  halve  of  which  appeared  thrice  as  long  as  the  common  ones, 
and  in  the  act  of  lifting  up  this  axe  to  strike  the  negro  man  for  neg- 
lect of  work  and  for  disobedience. 

3d.  I  also  could  perceive  that  the  taskmaster  seemed  to  suspend 
his  blow  in  consequence  of  the  negro  man  having  put  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  defence  and  offence,  having  also  an  axe  in  his  hand,  which 
also  appeared  lifted  up,  prepared  to  strike  the  white  man,  should  he 
approach  nearer,  or  within  reach  of  the  short  axe. 

4th.  Immediately  on  looking  around  me,  both  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  I  perceived  a  great  commotion :  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  seemed  to  be  approaching  towards  where  the  negro  and 
bis  taskmaster  stood;  and  it  was  given  me  to  know  that  the  multitude 
flocking  together  was  composed  of  two  different  and  hostile  parties, — 
negro  slaves  and  their  masters,  all  running  to  arrange  themselves  un- 
der their  different  leaders  for  battle. 

Sth.  The  greater  part  of  the  slaves  seemed  to  approach  me  from 
the  southward,  and  what  seemed,  or  may  seem,  strange,  their  color 
was  rather  fairer  than  the  color  of  their  masters,  and  yet  it  was»given 
me  to  perceive  that  they  were  tho  negro  slaves  of  America.  The  col- 
or of  neither  the  slaves  nor  their  masters,  however,  was  fair,  but  in- 
clining to  the  color  of  the  North  American  Indians.  The  slave  party 
also  seemed  bold  and  insolent,  and  determined  to  resist  and  punish 
their  masters  for  attempting  to  chastise  the  negro  slave  first  alluded  to. 
6th.  On  this  I  felt  a  great  concern  of  mind  at  the  consequences 
likely  to  ensue,  and  also  found  myself   suddenly  removed  to  the  side 
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of  a  wharf  in  a  marine  city,  which  city  appeared  like  Baltimore;  and 
it  also  appeared  as  if  I  was  filled  with  a  prophetic  conviction  that  the 
negros  would  finally  prevail,  and  become  masters  of  the  whole  coun- 
try where  I  then  was,  yet  that  very  little  blood  would  be  shed. 

7th.  The  conclusion  of  my  dream  was,  that  I  felt  compelled,  as  it 
were,  to  announce,  that  now,  and  not  before,  a  certain  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Baron  E.  Swedenborg  was  fully  explained  to  my  mind, 
where  he  observes  that,  whenever  the  Lord  affords  a  new  dispensation 
of  Divine  Truth  to  mankind,  and  thereby  establishes  a  New  Church  in 
the  world,  it  seldom  or  never  takes  place,  or  is  established  where  the 
former  Church  or  Dispensation  prevailed ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
New-Jerusalem  Church  Dispensation  would  be  principally  established 
among  the  Africans,  after  they  should  become  a  great,  free,  and  sov- 
ereign people  in  the  land  where  they  are  now  slaves.  It  was  also 
given  me  to  announce,  that  symptoms  of  ihis  would  take  place  shortly 
after  my  death,  but  that  its  full  accomplishment  would  not  take  place 
before  two  hundred  years  had  rolled  round. 

When  I  awoke  from  the  above  dream,  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and 
found  it  was  half  an  hour  past  midnight.  The  dream  made  such  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  I  may  say  with  Daniel,  **  My  spirit  was  griev- 
ed in  my  body,  and  the  visions  of  my  head  troubled  me ;''  insomuch 
that  my  sleep  went  from  me.  John  Hargrove. 

[It  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  our  readers  that  John  Hargrove,  the 
writer  of  the  above  account,  was  for  some  years  the  only  minister  of 
the  New  Church  in  America ;  that  he  was  in  early  life  a  Methodist 
preacher,  but  received  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  was  or- 
dained at  Baltimore  in  1798;  that  all  subsequent  ordinations  proceed- 
ed from  him,  and  that  he  was  the  first  president  of  the  General  Con- 
vention, and  was  many  times  re-elected.  He  died  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  in  1839.  '^^^s  account  of  his  dream  has  not  before  been  made 
known,  and  was  received  by  us  through  the  hands  of  his  grandson, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hinkley. — Editor  of  N.  J.  Magazine. 


Combination  of  Cards  in  Whist. — The  total  number  of  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  the  fifty-two  cards  may  be  distributed  among  four 
play«rs  amounts  to  the  number, 

S3»644,737»  765,488, 792,839,23  7,440,000. 
This  number  does  not,  however,  represent  quite  accurately  all  the 
varieties  of  hands  that  might  occur  in  whist.  It  would  be  increased 
by  considering  the  trump  card,  as  in  the  same  distribution  of  the 
hands,  a  different  card  being  turned  up  and  a  different  person  being 
dealer,  would  give  rise  to  a  different  variety  again. —  William  Pole,  in 
'  The  Philosophy  of  Whistr 
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The  Decimal  Jfotation. 


Pages  66 — 68  of  the  last  issue — March  and  April,  of  Notes  and 
QuerUs,  present  some  interesting  "  Remarks  on  the  probable  Origin 
of  the  Decimal  Notation."  The  writer  says :  "  a  sort  of  mystery  hung 
over  the  practice  of  using  the  cipher ,  which  has  been  imprinted  on  the 
language ;  and  we  still  speak  of  cipher  or  decipherings  as  in  allusion  to 
some  dark  or  concealed  art." 

To  me  the  occult  aspect  of  this  decimal  scale  is  deeply  interesting. 
By  the  mystic  light  there  glowing,  I  see  that  this  scale  is  full  of  hu- 
man significance,  and  derives  eveVy  particular  of  the  various  digital 
forms  from  the  geometric  primal  elements  which  give  the  clue  to  such 
human  purport.  As  the  symbols  of  Creative  Law,  the  poini  here  rep- 
resents static  involution,  or  potential  energy  unexpressed ;  the  direct 
Une,  as  point  movement  by  otherness  that  obscures  the  point,  as  such, 
represents  creaturly  self-consciousness  pure ;  the  curve  or  deflected 
line  represents  a  higher  human  sense  that  inclines  or  bends  extreme 
selAlisposal  into  composite  order  as  the  human  and  divine  tending  to 
fulness  of  order.  This  fullness  is  symbolized  by  the  cipher  or  circle, 
as  a  form  realized  from  curval  movement  in  the  true  arc.  So^  the 
point  in  the  line,  the  line  in  the  curve  and  the  curve  in  the  circle,  be- 
come graphic  symbols  of  the  order  of  Creative  Evolution.  And  as 
the  decimal  factors  i-io  are  as  essentially  expressive  of  a  fulfilling  scale 
of  power  by  movement,  the  static  or  "  naught"  term  to  this  scale  prop- 
erly becomes  the  plus  term  in  geometric  movement.  This  "  naught," 
too,  is  not  known  as  an  active,  fulfilling  power  until  the  whole  scale  is 
complete,  and  static  cipher,  associated  with  unit  decimal,  becomes 
known  as  a  power  equivalent  to  the  full  developing  scale  1-9. 

When  visible  forms  are  seen  to  be  masks  or  symbols  of  realities  not 
discemable  by  our  rational  powers,  a  field  becomes  opened  to  our 
higher  vision  of  the  most  commanding  interest.  This  numeric  series^ 
thus  seen,  is  found  to  be  a  cover  or  veil  of  a  magnificent  system,  full, 
to  the  very  brim  of  creative  order. 

My  object,  in  these  brief  remarks,  is  to  give  a  hint  of  the  philo- 
sophical significance  of  the  cipher  as  basic  naught  to  the  numeric  scale 
of  power,  and  also  a  further  hint  of  its  employment  finally  as  a  symbol 
as  actual  fulness  in  power. 

The  developing  symbol  of  numeric  power — 1-9 — must  have  been 
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found  by  Hindoo  or  other  Seers,  from  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
creative  purport  of  the  geonaetric  elements,  as  to  both  the  essential 
Humanity  and  essential  Divinity  involved.  Specific  elaboration  of 
this  theme  accordingly,  would  employ  more  space  than  were  reasona- 
ble to  ask  of  Notts  and  Queries.  w.  h.  k. 


Legend  of  Adam's  Bones. 

Can  any  reader  of  Notes  and  Queries  inform  me  where  I  can  find 
the  original  account  of  the  following  tradition,  attributed  to  an  "an- 
cienf  Doctor  in  the  Eastern  Country  and  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  a 
little  after  Christ.*'  Also  who  was  the  Bishop?  I  copy  the  extract 
from  "  The  Second  Part  of  the  Mumical  Treatise  of  Tentzelius  being 
a  Natural  Account  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil."  Published  (with  other  minor  treatises  chiefly 
alchemical)  at  London  and  "  Printed  for  Rich  :  Moon  at  the  Seven 
Stars,  and  Hen:  Fletcher  at  the  three  gilt  cups  in  Paul's  churcl^yard 
1657."      The  legend  is  as  follows : 

"Noah  was  commanded  by  God  to  carry  Adam's  bones  and  the 
Tree  on  his  Sepulcher  into  his  Ark,  and  preserve  the  original  of  man- 
kinde :  which  Noah  did  wfth  all  observance :  and  when  Noah  sent  his 
three  sons  forth  into  three  parts  of  the  world,  he  divided  Adam's 
bones  amongst  them,  giving  his  legs  and  feet  to  his  youngest  Son^  bis 
breast  and  arms  to  his  middle  Son  and  his  head  and  skull  to  his  eld- 
est, as  such  sacred  relicks  of  the  Father  of  mankinde,  as  deserved  to 
be  kept.  Now  his  first  born  betook   himself  into  the  parts 

near  Jerusalem  where  he  buried  Adam's  skull  in  a  little  mountain 
which  was  therefore  called  Mount  Calvary,  because  Adam's  Calvaria 
or  skull  was  there  interred  ;  which  the  Evangelist  therefore  calls  Gol- 
gotha, or  the  place  of  a  skull,  in  the  singular  number.  Moreover  the 
Tree  of  the  transplation  of  Adam  was  by  remarkable  and  admirable 
Providence  preserved,  and  made  into  a  cross  for  Christ's  crucifixion, 
and  erected  directly  in  that  place  where  Adam's  skull  was  buried." 

Bight,  and  Levant.  (Vol.  V,  p.  212  ;  Vol.  VII,  p.  75.)  There  is 
a  Bight  of  Biafra  on  the  African  coast,  as  well  a  Bight  of  Benin ; 
there  a  Great  Australian  Bight  on  the  south  of  Australia.  There  is  a 
Levant  in  Maine  and  one  in  New  York.  C.  W.  G. 
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Mnemonics. 


I  enclose  a  shorter  formula  for  remembering  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles  than  that  which  appeared  at  one  time  in  The  Sunday  School 
Times.    It  is  used  in  the  Mizpah  Sunday-school,  Jamaica : 

"  Tell  the  twelve  disciples*  names  : 
Peter,  Andrew,  John,  and  James ; 
James  the  Less,  Jude,  Bartholomew ; 
Philip,  Matthew,  Simon,  too  ; 
Thomas,  doubter  of  the  word  ; 
And  Judas,  who  betrayed  the  Lord.'* 

[Mnemonic  keys  :  The  J's  (except  Judas)  all  come  together.  Philip 
is  always  joined  with  Bartholomew.] 

Another  bit  of  mnemonic  rhyming,  as  a  help  to  the  Sunday-school 
scholar,  is  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Burnet  Wright  of  New  Bri- 
tain, Connecticut,  who  says : 

Even  Macaulay  confessed  that  in  ecclesiastical  history  he  got  lost 
among  the  "  Innocents.'*  Much  more  do  our  Sunday-school  pupils 
grow  confused  among  the  Herods.  I  send  you  this  jingle  to  help 
them  remember  so  much  as  the  New  Testament  requires  us  to  know 
of  that  interminable  and  most  objectionable  family  : 

THE   HERODS. 

"Under  Herod  the  Great^  the  world's  Saviour  came. 
Four  sons  of  this  Herod  continued  the  name  : 
The  first,  Archelaus,^  who  reigned  in  his  stead ; 
The  second,  called  Antipas,^  cut  off  John*s  head  ; 
Philip  first  ^  of  Herodias,  husband  by  right  is ; 
The  fourth,  Philip  second,*  ruled  o'er  Trachonitis. 
Then  Herod's  grandchildren,  chips  of  the  old  block! 
Herodias^  (and  daughtet ),  the  worst  of  the  flock  ; 
And  (nephew  of  him^  who  feared  John  had  risen), 
Agrippa  the  first,^  who  put  Peter  in  prison. 
His  daughter,  Bernica,^  revealed  his  bad  taint, 
And  her  sister,  Drusilla,i®  was  far  from  a  saint. 
And  their  brother,  Agrippa  the  second,"  was  he 
Who  heard,  'Save  these  bonds, would  that  thou  wert  like  me., " 

'Matthew  2  :  2.  ^Matthew  2  :  22.  ^Luke  9  :  9.  '^Matthew  14  :  3. 
^Lake3:  i.  ^Matthew  14:  8.  ^Matthew  14:  2.  ^Acts  12:  4. 
•Acts  23:  23.     *^ActS24:  24.     "Acts  26:  29. 
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Odd  Am.erican  Bibles. 


Mistakes  and  peculiarities  in  the  different  editions  of  the  English 
Bible  have  served  as  the  theme  of  many  an  amusing  chapter ;  but  a 
rich  gleaning  awaits  the  man  who  will  search  with  patience  the  field 
of  American  issues.  Many  contains  the  blunder  in  2  Corinthians, 
xii,  2,  of  "  about  fourteen  years  ago,"  for  "  above  fourteen  years  ago;" 
more  than  once  has  the  unmeaning  '*  four  quarternions,"  for  "  four 
quaternions,"  in  Acts  xii,  4.  The  American  Bible  Society's  forty-cent 
Bible  went  through  perhaps  a  hundred  editions  with  "  betwitched," 
for  "bewitched/*  in  Acts  viii,  11,  before  the  error  was  discovered  at 
the  Bible  Pavilion  at  the  Centennial  exposition,  in  Philadelphia,  io 
1876.  Perhaps  the  worst  specimen  of  an  English  Bible  that  ever  was 
printed  is  "The  English  version  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,"  as  stereotyped 
by  Christman  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  sold  throughout  the  country 
with  the  imprint  of  various  firms.  The  plates  were  corrected  some- 
where about  1850,  and  purged  of  many  errors,  but  many  still  remain. 
But  they  are  to  be  picked  by  the  thousand  in  the  earlier  editions,  and 
many  of  them  mixed  up  amusement  and  profanity  in  a  terrible  way. 
We  might  endure  a  superfluous  letter  in  "  phrophesy,"  in  Luke  xxii, 
64,  or  in  "  Cypruss,"  Acts  xv,  29,  or  "espistle,"  in  Colossians  iv,  16; 
but  when,  in  John  iv,  23,  we  read  that  *'  the  whorshipers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,**  it  becomes  unbearable.  We  may 
not  become  troubled  at  the  bad  grammar  caused  by  the  dropping  of  a 
letter  in  "  thou  1  as  killed  the  fatted  calf,"  Luke  xv,  23,  but  it  becomes 
troublesome  when  we  read,  "And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
holy,"  (for  "wholly"),  i  Thessalonians  v,  23.  The  change  of  one  let- 
ter for  another  is  only  amusing  in  "  why  are  thou  wroth,"  Genesis  iv, 
6,  but  vexatious  in  *'  and  the  nations  wery  (for  were)  angry,*'  Revela- 
tions xi,  18.  Like  blunders  only  confuse  a  little  in  "  I  will  make  the 
(for  thee)  ruler  over  many  things,"  Matthew  xxv,  21 ;  "he  run  and 
worshipped  him/*  Mark  v,  6*' ;  **  hailing  ( for  haling)  men  and  wo- 
men," Acts  viii,  3  ;  "  snow  bread*'  (for  shew  bread),  Luke  vi,  4.  Even 
the  change  of  a  capital  to  a  lower-case  letter  is  not  without  its  unfor- 
tunate crazy  result ;  the  Moabite  city  Madmen  become  the  plural  of 
simple  lunatics  in  Jeremiah  xlviii,  2  :  "Also  thou  shalt  be  cut  down, 
O  madmen!" 

Certain  mistakes  are  so  characteristic  of  the  issues  of  certain  houses 
or  societies  that  often  the  imprint  of  a  given  Bible  can  be  told  when 
its  title  is  gone.  It  would  be  invidious  to  go  into  particulars ;  but  it 
would  be  well  for  at  least  one  religious  society  that  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Philadelphia  to  scrutinize  the  Bibles  it  has  published  for  sever- 
al scores  of  years.  The  English  speaking  world  hardly  knows  its  debt 
to  the  authorized  English  publishers  and  to  the  American  Bible  socie* 
ty  for  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  Bibles  which  they  furnish. 
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Mistakes,  however,  is  not  all.  Many  of  our  sacred  volumes  bear  a 
fraud  on  their  title-page.  The  first  American  Greek  Testament  pur- 
ported to  be  an  accurate  reprint  of  Mill,  while  it  was  more  nearly  the 
Elzevir  or  Beza  text ;  Wilson's  professed  to  be  an  accurate  reprint  of 
Stephens',  while  it  was  far  otherwise ;  the  Greek-Laiin  New  Testa- 
ment first  printed  in  New  York  in  1824,  and  re-issued  as  late  as  1883, 
and  perhaps  the  most  popular  Greek  Testament  printed  in  America, 
professes  to  be  a  print  of  John  Lensden,  while  it  is  a  very  different  af- 
fair, and  it  makes  sundry  other  false  pretences  on  the  title-page  which 
it  is  amazing  should  not  be  detected  at  the  first  glance. 

Happily,  it  is  too  hard  to  spoil  or  very  seriously  to  mar  the  Bible 
by  printers*  blunders  or  publishers*  tricks,  but  when  one  buys  a  Bible 
it  is  best  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 

A  Hebrew  Bible  at  the  Vatican  in  Rome  is  said  to  be  the  most  val- 
uable book  in  the  world.  In  15 12  Pope  Julius  then  in  great  financial 
straits,  refused  to  sell  it  to  a  syndicate  of  rich  Venetian  Jews  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  The  book  weighs  more  than  325  pounds  and  is  usu- 
ally carried  by  three  men.  The  price  refused  by  Pope  Julius  was 
therefore  about  $125,000,  which  sum  would  be  equal  to  $375,000  now 
as  purchasing  power  of  gold  was  then.     Thrice  what  it  is  at  present. 


Variations  in  Orthography. 

Ivan    Sergievitch  Turgeneff,   Russian    novelist,  b  1818.  d.    1883. 
Variations  in  orthography  with  authorities. 

Toorgenef,  .  .  •  .       Worcester's  dictionary. 

Tourg^nieff,        ....  Poole's  Index,  1882. 

Tourguenef,  .....    Brooklyn  lib.  cat. 

...     Boston  pub.  lib.  cat. 

Enc.  Brit.,  ninth  ed. 

Fitchburg  lib.  cat. 

.    Lawrence  lib.  cat. 

Providence  lib.  cat.  (Supp.) 

Salem  lib.  cat. 

Chicago  lib.  fiction  list  1889. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  lib.  cat. 

Webster's  diet.  (Campbell) 

Appleton's  eye.  2d  ed. 

.    Johnson's  eye.  1888. 

.     International  eye. 

American  cat. 

Cincinnati  lib.  cat. 

Cleveland  lib.  eat. 

Fall  River  lib.  eat. 

Atlantic  monthly  Index, 

Dexter. 


Tourguenief, 
Tourguenieff, 
Turgenef, 


Turgeneff, 


Turgenieff, 
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QUESllOJTS. 


1.  I  have  a  little  old-fashioned  book  called  "  The  North  Americaa 
Indian  Doctor,"  full  up  with  odd  recipes,  which  has  the  title-page 
gone.     Can  any  tell  me  when  it  was  published?  J.  W.  W. 

2.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  mnemonic  on  the  Sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land, "First  William  the  Norman,  then  William  his  son,"  etc.,  found 
on  page  522  of  Vol.,  N.  and  Q.  ?  W.  B. 

3.  In  modern  cities  what  is  the  customary  order  of  "  right  of  way" 
between  fire-engines,  mail-wagons,  and  ambulances.  Dexter. 

4.  What  were  the  "  Cinque  ports,"  and  their  significance  ? 

R.  K.  D, 

5.  Will  some  one  give  the  names  of  of  the  several  winds  ?       D. 

6.  What  were  the  treasures  of  Islam  ?  David  M.  Drury. 

7.  Why  was  St.  George  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland  ?  D.  M.  D. 

8.  What  was  the  Holy  League  ?  D.  M.  D. 

9.  What  were  the  largest  legal  and  medical  fees  ever  received  in 
the  United  States?  B. 

10.  Is  there  an  record  of  a  healthy  head  measuring  26  inches  in 
circumference  ?  B. 

11.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  born  in  Noah's  Ark,  and 
whose  son  was  he  ?  Neophyte. 

12.  The  so-called  '*  Bode's  Law  "  of  planetary  distances  has  been 
ascribed  to  some  earlier  astronomer  by  some  investigator  of  its 
prioriy.     Who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  empirical  law  1       G.  C.  s« 

13.  In  what  work  do  we  find  a  quite  full  etymology  of  Greek  words 
or  derivatives  which  have  silent  initial  letters,  such  as  mnemonics, 
pneumatics,  -Ptolemy,  Jt/hemosyne,  etc.  ?  Logos. 

14.  Will  some  one  translate  the  following  mnemonic  couplet : 

Gram,  loquit  r,  Dia,  verba  docet,  Hhe.  verba  ministrat, 
Mus,  can  it,  Ar,  numerat,  Ge.  ponderat,  Ast,  colit  astra. 

Julian. 

15.  Where  was  Troy  in  Egypt  situated  which  was  built  by  Semi- 
ramis.     (See  Nimrod  Vol.  II,  p.  443.)  Searcher. 

16.  What  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  following  Latin  ? 

Pradam  acceleravit  spoliam  fosiinado,         R.  K.  D. 

17.  When  did  the  Cali  Yuga  begin.  Philomath. 
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Bosicrucian^in. 

In  times  long  gone  by,  there  ezisted-*-up  to  the  age  of  martyrdofxi 
of  science — men  of  various  races,  religions,  and  climes,  who,  consoli- 
dated by  a  hnmane  feeling  for  the  preservation  of  those  means  by 
which  human  life  is  maintained^  aud  next  to  those  by  which  human 
prosperity  in  the  true  sense  of  knowledge  is  assured,  formed  a  bond 
understood  never  to  be  broken,  unless  any  brother  of  this  strange  fra- 
ternity should  be  really  worthy  of  expulsion,  disgrace,  and  death. 
This  mysterious  body  was  bound  by  solemn  obligations  of  mutual  suc- 
cour, of  impenetrable  secrecy,  and  of  humility,  while  the  recipient  of 
its  secrets  was  enjoined  to  labour  for  the  preservation  of  human  life 
by  the  exercise  of  the  healing  art.  At  various  periods  of  history^  this 
body  has  emerged  into  a  sort  of  temporary  light ;  but  its  true  name 
has  never  transpired,  and  is  only  known  to  the  innermost  adepts  and 
rulers  of  society.  By  other  names,  having  a  sort  of  general  relation, 
members  of  this  body  have  occasionally  announced  themselves,  and 
among  these  perhaps  that  of  Rosicrucian  is  the  best  known.  Men  of 
the  most  opposite  worldly  creeds^  of  diverse  habits,  and  even  of  ap- 
parently remote  ideas,  have  ever  joined  together,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, to  glorify  the  good,  and  despise,  although  with  pity,  the 
evil  that  might  be  reconciled  to  the  good.  But  in  the  centuries  of  un- 
rest which  accompanied  the  evolution  of  any  kind  of  civilization,  eith- 
er ancient  or  modern,  how  was  this  laudable  principle  to  be  maintain- 
ed? This  was  done  by  a  body  of  the  learned,  existing  in  all  uges  un- 
der peculiar  restrictions,  and  at  one  time  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Rosicrucian  Fraternity.  Although  this  body  existed,  its  corporate 
character  was  by  no  means  marked.  Unlike  the  institutions  with 
which  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  abounded,  and  of  which  the  Ma- 
sonic and  other  bodies  are  the  modern  equivalents,  the  Fraternity  of 
the  Rosy  Cross  seldom  had  gatherings  together.  The  brethren  were 
isolated  from  each  other,  although  aware  of  their  mutual  existence^ 
and  corresponding  by  secret  and  mysterious  writings,  and  books,  after 
the  introduction  of  printing.  They  courted  solitude  and  obscurity, 
and  sought  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  qualities  of  the  Creator, 
that  beatitude  which  the  rude  outside  world  despised  or  feared.  In 
this  manner,  however,  they  also  became  the  discoverers  and  conserv- 
ators of  important  physical  secrets,  which  by  slow  degrees  they  gradu- 
ally communicated  to  the  world,  with  which^  in  ^nother  sense,  they 
had  so  litde  to  do.  It  is  not,^at  the  same  time,  to  be  supposed  that 
these  occult  philosophers  either  despised  the  pleasures  or  discouraged 
the  pursuits  of  their  active  contemporaries ;  but,  as  we  ever  find  some 
innermost  sanctuary  in  each  noble  and  sacred  fane^  so  they  retired  to 
constitute  a  body  apart,  and  more  peculiarly  devoted  to  those  mystical 
studies  for  which  the  great  mass  of  mankind  were  unfitted  by  taste  or 
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character.  Mildness  and  beneficence  marked  such  courteous  inter- 
course as  their  studious  haoits  permitted  them  to  have  with  their  fel- 
low men  ;  and,  in  time  of  danger,  in  centuries  of  great  physical  suf- 
fering, they  emerged  from  their  retreats,  with  the  benevolent  object  of 
vanquishing  and  alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind.  In  a  rude  pe- 
riod of  turmoil,  of  battle*  and  of  political  change,  they  placidly  pursu- 
ed their  way,  the  custodians  of  human  learning,  and  thus  acquired  the 
respect,  and  even  the  reverence,  of  their  less  cultivated  contempora- 
ries. They  weje  regarded  as  sanctified  personages  of  whom  men 
spoke  with  bated  breath,  and  with  a  species  of  awe  such  as  individu- 
als regarded  as  being  in  communion  with  intellgences  of  an  ultramon- 
tane nature  could  alone  inspire.  The  very  fact  of  their  limited  num- 
ber led  to  their  further  elevation  in  the  public  esteem,  and  there  grew 
up  around  them  somewhat  of  "  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king." 
Nor  did  these  pursuits  uniformly  withdraw  them  from  the  more  active 
duties  of  their  respective  times.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Abbott 
John  of  Trittenheim^  ruled  over  communities  of  monks,  and  preserved 
by  copying,  the  ancient  historical  and  poetical  works  of  Hellas  and 
Italy ;  others  applied  themselves  to  the  arts  of  legislation,  and  were 
councillors  at  various  courts  ;  others,  again,  like  Cornelsus  Agrippa 
von  Nettsheim,  sought  their  fortunes  as  town  orators  and  jurists,  while 
some  followed  the  arts  like  Albertus  Magnus,  and  a  large  proportion 
devoted  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Baptista  Porta,  Theop- 
hrastus  Aureolus  Bombastus  Paracelsus,  and  Johann  Faust^  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  medicine.  Thus  the  mystical  fraternities  did 
not  neglect  the  practical  and  useful,  while  they  pursued  the  more  re- 
condite stndies  of  mental  and  theosophic  lore.  It  may,  however,  be 
truly  said,  that  these  philosophers  were  divided  into  two  great  schools 
— the  one  occult,  silent,  and  jealous  of  intrusion ;  and  the  other  mili- 
tant and  even  blatant  in  their  pretensions.  All  sections  of  men  bear 
this  two-fold  character ;  and  while  we  may  very  properly  regret  the 
waste  of  energy  which  consumed  itself  in  the  fruitless  search  after  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  art  of  producing  gold  and  precious 
stone,  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  these  en- 
thusiasts, in  a  marked  degree,  contributed  to  an  increase  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  psychology  and  mental  science  in  other  ways.  Even  of  the 
alchymists  that  were  two  orders — those  who  laboured  at  the  physical 
forge  and  crucible,  and  those  who,  by  a  theosophic  process,  sought  to 
elevate  the  mind  into  a  knowledge  of  its  constitution  ;  thus  perfecting 
a  much  higher  series  of  investigations,  and  arriving  at  a  mystical  gold 
beyond  all  price.  In  a  certain  sense,  these  philosophers  contributed 
very  greatly  to  to  the  common  stock  of  human  wisdom.  They  insen- 
sibly prepared  the  way  for  larger  and  grander  views  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose in  humanity — to  them  we  owe  the  first  promulgation  of  more  ex- 
act ideas  on  the  mutual  inter-relations  of  duty  and   right ;  and  our 
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modem  political  economisls  are  far  more  indebted  to  their  specula* 
tions  than  they  are  willing  to  confess.     It  is  easy  at  the  present  day  to 
see  that  which  is  held  up  before  every  one  in  the  broad  day  light  of  a 
tolerant  century,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  the  Rosicrucian  and 
other  fraternities.     There  was  a  dread  among  the  great  masses  of  so- 
ciety in  bygone  days  of  the  unseen — a  dread,  as  recent  events  and 
phenomena  show  very    clearly,   not  yet  overcome   in   its   entirety. 
Hence  students  of  nature  and  mind  are  forced  into   an  obscurity  not 
altogether  unwelcome  or  irksome,  but  in  this  obscurity  they  paved  the 
way  for  a  vast  revolution  in  mental  science.     The  Kabalistic  rieveries 
of  a  Johann  Reuchlin  led  to  the  fiery  action  of  a  Luther,  and  the  pa* 
tient  labours  of  Trittenheim  produced  the  modern  system  of  diplomat- 
ic cipher  writing.     Even   the  apparently  aimless   wanderings  of  the 
monks  and  friars  were  associated  with  practical  life,  and   the   numer- 
ous missals  and  books  of  prayer  carried  from  camp  to  camp  conveyed^ 
to  the  iniuated,  secret   messages   and  intelligence   dangerous   to  be 
commnicated  in  other  way.    The  sphere  of  human  intelligence  was 
thus  enlarged,  and  the  freedom  of  mankind  from  the  control  of  a  piti- 
less priesthood,  or  perhaps  rather  a  system   of  tyranny  under  which 
that  priesthood  equally  suffered,  was  ensured.     It  is  a  fact  not  yet 
even  disputed  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  the  most  Papal  ideas, 
that  the  evils  of  society,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  were  materially  increas- 
ed by  the  growing  worldliness  of  each  successive  Pontiff.     Hence  we 
may  see  why  the  origin  of  Rosicrucianism  was  veiled  by  symbols,-— 
and  even  its  founder  Andrea  was  not  the  only  philosophical  romancer 
— FiatOj  Apuleus,  Heliodorus,  Lucian,  and  others  had  preceded  him 
in  this  path  ;  nor  may  we  omit  the  Gdryantua  and  Pantagmeloi  Rab- 
elais— probably  the  profoundest  Masonic  problem  yet  to  be  unriddled. 
It  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  particular  century,  and  that  in 
which  the  Rosicrucian  s  first  showed   themselves,  is  distinguished  in 
history  as  the  era  in  which  most  of  these  efforts  at  throwing  off  the 
trammels  of  the  past  occurred.     Hence  the  opposition  of  the  losing 
party,  and  their  virulence  against  anything  mysterious  or  unknown. 
They  freely  organized  pseudo-Rosicrucian   and  Masonic  Societies  in 
retuniy  as  the  pages  of  this  book  have  already  sufficiently  shown  ;  and 
these  societies  were  instructed  to  irregularly  entrap  the  weaker  breth- 
ren of  the  True  and  Invisible  Order,  and  then   triumphantly  betray 
anything  they  might  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  communicate  to  the  su- 
periors of  these  transitory  and  unmeaning  associations.     Every  wile 
was  adopted  by  the  authorities  fighting  in  self-defence  against  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  to  engage,  by  persuasion,  interest,  or  terror,  such  as 
might  be  cajoled  into  receiving  the  Pope  as  Master — when  gained,  as 
many  converts  to  that  faith  known,  but  dare  not  own,  they  are  treated 
with  neglect^  and  left  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  as  best  they  may,  not 
even  being  submitted  to   the  knowledge  of  such  miserable  aporrheta 
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as  Die  Romish  faith  considers  itself  entitled^to  witliiiold.  The  modem 
Society  of  Rosicnician,  however,  is  constituted  upon  a  widely  diSetent 
basis  to  that  of  the  parent  society.  While  the  adepts  of  fomer  times 
were  contented  with  the  knowledge  of  their  mutual  obligations,  and 
observed  them  as  a  matter  of  course  and  custom^  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tury  Rosicrucians  forced  the  world  to  think  for  a  time  that  they  were 
not  only  the  precursors  of  Masonry,  but  im  essmHd  that  body  itself. 
This  has  led  to  numerous  misconceptions.  With  Freemasonry  the  o& 
cult  fraternity  has  only  this  much  to  do,  i.  ^.,  that  some  of  the  Rosicni- 
dans  were  also  Freemasons ;  and  this  idea  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  a  portion  of  the  curriculum  of  a  Rosicrucians  'consisted  in 
theosophy — these  bodies  had,  however,  no  other  substantial  connec- 
tive ties.  In  fact.  Freemasons  have  never  actually  laid  claim  to  the 
possession  of  alchymical  secrets.  Starting  from  a  definite  legend"— 
that  of  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple — they  have  merely  moralis- 
ed on  life,  death,  and  the  resurrection,  correspondentially  with  the  in- 
crease, decrease,  and  the  palingenesia  of  nature;  and  rightly  so.  For 
as  the  science  of  mathematics  contains  within  itself  the  protoplasma- 
tic forms  of  things,  and  the  science  of  morals  comprehends  the  ap- 
plication of  these  forms  to  intellectual  purification,  so  the  Rosicnician 
doctrine  specifically  pointed  out  the  uses  and  interrelations  between 
the  qualities  of  the  substances  in  nature,  although  their  enlarged  ideas 
admitted  of  a  moral  survey.  The  Freemasons,  while  they  have  de- 
served the  esteem  of  mankind  for  chastity  and  works  of  love,  have 
never  accomplished,  and  by  their  inherent  sphere  of  operation  never 
can  accomplish,  what  those  isolated  students  effected.  Modem  times 
have  eagerly  accepted  in  the  full  light  of  science  the  precious  inheri- 
tance of  knowledge  bequeathed  by  Rosicrucians,  and  that  body  has 
disappeared  from  the  visible  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  re-entered 
that  invisible  fraternity  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  opening  of 
this  article.  Presupposing  in  the  minds  of  occult  students  some 
knowledge  of  these  principles^  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  system  ex- 
isted amongst  what  may  be  emphatically,  although  only  symbolically, 
termed  "  our  ancient  brethren."  It  ts  not  desirable  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  to  make  disclosures  of  an  indiscreet  nature.  The  Brethren  of 
the  Rosy  Cross  will  never,  and  should  not,  at  peril  and  under  alarm, 
give  up  their  secrets.  Their  silent  influence  terminated  the  Crusades 
with  an  honorable  peace ;  at  their  behests  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain stopped  his  assassinations,  and  in  all  cases  we  find  Rosicrucians 
exercise  a  salient  influence.  The  "  dewy"  question  cannot  be  discuss 
ed  in  public  This  ancient  body  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  kind  of- 
Masonic  rite.  It  has  apparently  disappeared  from  the  field  of  human 
activity,  but  its  labours  are  being  carried  on  with  alacrity,  and  with  a 
sure  delight  in  an  ultimate  success.  The  degrees  of  the  modem  Ros- 
icnician system  of  nine — i.  Zelator,  or  Illuminatus,  or  Junior ;  2.  The- 
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oricus  or  Theoricus;  3.  Practicus;  4.  Philosophus;  5.  Adeptus 
Junior  or  Minor ;  6.  Adeptus,  Senior  or  Major ;  7.  Adeptus  Exemp- 
tus ;  8.  Magistri  Templi ;  and  9.  Magus.  The  last  degree  is  triple — 
thus,  Supreme  Major^  and  Senior  and  Junior  Substitute.  The  officers 
are  a  Master  General,  Deputy  Master  General,  Treasurer  General, 
Secretary  General ;  and  seven  Ancient  Assistant  Officers  are  Precen- 
tor, Conductor  of  Novices,  Organist,  Torch-bearer,  Herald,  Guardian 
of  the  Temple,  and  Medallist.  The  Rosicrucian  Society  of  England, 
which  has  been  reformed  upon  the  basis  of  the  original  body^  meets 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  possesses  a  Metropolitan  College, 
together  with  several  Provincial  Colleges — the  rite  is  also  known  in 
S<x>tland  and  Canada.  To4>elong  to  it  the  degree  of  Master  Mason 
must  be  attained ;  but  no  oath  of  obligation  is  administered,  it  being 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  philosophical  society,  having  for  its  object 
the  discussion  of  occult  science,  to  exact  vows  of  fidelity  already  en- 
sued by  the  solemn  acts  of  the  three  degrees  of  Craft  Masonry. 

K.  R.  H.  M. 

Books  of  the  Bible. 


In  Oenesis  (be  world  was  made ; 

Ik  Xzodns  the  march  is  told ; 
Lertttcos  contains  the  law; 

In  Numbers  are  the  tribes  enrolled. 
In  Denteronomy  again 

We*re  orffed  to  keep  God's  law  alone; 
And  these  flTe  works  of  Moses  make 

The  oldest  writings  that  are  known. 

Brare  Joebaa  to  Canaan  leads; 

In  Judges  oft  the  Jews  rebel; 
We  read  of  Darid's  name  in  Rath 

And  First  and  Second  Samuel. 
In  Fint  and  Second  Kings  we  read 

How  bad  the  Hebrew  sUte  became; 
I  Tint  and  Second  Chronicles 

Another  hlstorv  of  the  same. 
In  Esra  oapttre  Jews  return, 

And  Hehemiah  builds  the  wall ; 
Qneen  Esther  sares  her  race  Arom  death, 

These  books  "  historical"  we  call. 

In  Job  we  resd  of  patient  fitith ; 

The  Psalms  are  DaTtd's  songs  of  praise; 
The  ProTorbs  are  to  make  us  wise, 

Boclesiastes  next  portrays 
How  fleeting  esrthly  pleasures  are; 

The  Bong  of  Solomon  is  all 
Aboor  the  lore  of  Christ;  and  these 

Fire  books  **  devotional*'  we  call. 

Iniah  tolls  of  Ohrist  to  come. 

While  Jeremiah  tolls  of  woe, 
And  in  his  Lamentations  mourns 

The  Holy  City's  OTerthiow. 
Eioklel  spMS  of  mystories. 

And  Daniel  fiiretolls  kings  of  old; 
Hosea  calls  men  to  repent ; 

In  Joel  blessing  are  foretold. 


Amos  tells  of  wrath;  and  Edom 

Obadlah*B  sen  t  to  warn ; 
Wh,le  Jonah  shonra  that  Christ  should  die. 

And  Micah  where  he  should  be  born. 
In  Nahum  Nineyeh  is  seen ; 

In  Habskknk  Chaldea's  guilt; 
In  Zephauiah  Jndah's  sins; 

In  Haegai  the  Temple  built. 
Zecharian  speaks  of  Christ. 

And  Kalachl,  or  John,  his  sign. 
Xhe  prophets  number  seventeen, 

And  all  the  books  are  thlrty-nlno. 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John, 

Tell  what  Christ  did  in  every  plaoe; 
Acto  shows  what  the  Apostles  did. 

And  Bomans  how  we're  saved  by  grace. 
Connthlans  instructs  the  Church, 

Galatians  shows  us  flUth  alone, 
Bpbesiaus  true  love:  and  in 

Philippians  God's  grace  is  shown. 
Coloeaians  tells  us  more  of  Christ ; 

And  Thessalonians  of  the  end;| 
In  Timothy  and  Titus  both 

Are  roles  fbr  pastors  to  attend. 
Philemon  Christian  friendship  shows, 

Then  Hebrews  clearly  tolls  how  all 
The  Jewish  law  prefigured  Christ; 

And  these  epistles  are  by  Paul. 
James  shows  that  fiiith  by  works  must  live, 

And  Petor  urges  steudftstness. 
While  John  exhorts  to  Christian  love, 

For  those  who  have  it  God  will  bless. 
Jnde  shows  the  end  of  evil  men, 

And  Bevelation  tolls  of  heaven. 
This  ends  the  whole  New  Testament, 

And  all  the  books  are  twenty-seven. 

•Sunday  School  Time$. 
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Digital   Sqioares    and   Square    Roots. 


3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

i6 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

a4 

2S 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Digital  Squares. 
139854276  : 
152843769  : 
157326849 
215384976 
245893761 
254817369 
326597184 
361874529 
375468129 
382945761 
385297641 
412739856 
5238x4769 
529874361 
537219684 
549386721 
587432169 
589324176  = 
597362481  = 

615387249  = 

627953481  = 

653927184 

672935481 

697435281 

714653289 

735982641 

743816529 

842973156 

847159236 

923187456 


Boots. 
==  I18268 
=  12363* 

=  12543^ 
=  14676* 
=  15681* 

=  15963^ 

=  18072* 
==  19023* 
=  19377* 
=  19569* 
=  19629* 
=  20316* 
=  22887* 
=  23019* 
=23178* 

=  23439* 
=  24237* 
=  24276* 

=  24441* 
=  24807* 

25059* 

=  25572* 

=  25941* 
=  26409* 
=  26733* 
=  27129* 
=  27273* 
=  29034* 
=  29106* 
=  30384* 


One-nlntb  Squares.  Boots. 
15539364  =  3942* 
16982641  =4121* 
17480761  =  4181* 
23931664  =  4892* 

27321529  =  5227* 
28313041  =  5321* 
36288576  =  6024* 
40208281  =  6341* 
41718681  =  6459* 

42549529  =  6523* 
42810849  =  6543* 

45859984  =  6772* 
58201641  =  7629* 

58874929  =  7673* 
59691076  =  7726* 
61042969  =  7813* 
65270241  =  8079* 
65480464  =  8092* 
66373609  =  8147* 
68376361  =  8269* 
69772609  =  8353* 
72658576  =  8524* 
74770609  =  8647* 
77492809  =  8803* 
79405921  =8911* 

81775849  =  9043' 
82646281  =  9091* 

93663684  =  9678* 

94128804  =  9702* 

102576384  =10128* 


15400869444   661962 


171 1207762    220654 
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It  has  been  stated  that  only  28  digital  squares  existed  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  late  Abijah  McLean^  of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  those  28 
were  printed  by  Artemas  Martin  in  The  Maihematicai  Magazine  Yo\.  I, 
No.  s»  PP«  ^9'1^y  ^or  January,  1883  ;  and  also,  again  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  pp.  154-156,  for  September,  1886,  with  ad- 
ditional information  as  to  such  being  the  hypothenuses  of  Pythagorean 
triangles.  The  problem  to  find  all  the  digital  squares  was  proposed 
by  Artemas  Martin  in  the  Educational  Times,  London,  and  a  Mr.  D. 
Biddle  has  added  two  more  "digital  squares"  to  the  28  then 
known,  the  additional  two  being  the  26th  and  30th  in  the  above  table. 
The  smallest  digital  square  (No.  i)  was  by  a  correspondent  (£.  W.  R.) 
of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  and  published  in  February, 
1858.  The  correspondent  says  he  began  with  the  first  square  (1*) 
and  found  every  succeeding  square  by  addition  until  he  observed  the 
nine  digits,  139854276  =  11836.  This  square,  however,  was  over- 
looked by  Abijah  McLean,  when  he  stated  he  was  satisfied  that  no 
more  than  27  digital  squares  existed. 

Mr.  Biddle  does  not  divulge  how  he  obtained  the  26th  and  30th 
squares. 

Artemas  Martin  gives  the  following  formulae  as  sufficient  with  rig- 
orous solution  to  find  all  possible  digital  squares  : 

A  digital  square  will  be  of  the  form, 

IQBa+Wd+lO^^lO^d+lO^e+lOy+lO^g+lOA+i, 
where  a,  d,  e,  ,  ,  ,  ,  i  must  all  be  different,  and  no  one  greater  than  9. 

The  root  of  such  a  square  will  be  of  the  form, 
10V+10V+10V+10J+/, 
where/,  ^,  r,  s,  t  are  not  necessarily  all   different,  but  none  of  them 
can  exceed  9. 

The  condition  to  be  satisfied  is 

108fl-|-107^+10«^+19V+104H-103/-fl02^+10>i-f^= 

(lov+io^+iov+iox+o^. 

The  solution  of  this  equation  for  all  values  of  the  letters  within  the 
orescribed  limits  will  give  al'  the  digital  squares. 
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Seventy  -  Five   Pythagorean   Symbols. 

The  Pythagorean  Symbols,  collected  out  of  the  choicest  MSS.  and 
translated  into  French,  by  M.  Dacier.  Taken  from  Lilius  Geraldus, 
an  old  Latin  writer.  The  English  translation  was  printed  in  London 
by  Jacob  Tonson,  in  1707. 

1.  Go  not  beyond  the  balance. 

2.  Sit  not  down  on  the  bushel. 

3.  Tear  not  the  crown  to  pieces. 

4.  Eat  not  the  heart. 

5.  Stir  not  up  the  fire  with  a  sword. 

6.  When  you  are  arrived  on  the  frontiers,  desire  not  to  return  back. 

7.  Go  not  by  the  public  way. 

8.  Suffer  no  swallows  about  your  house. 

9.  Wear  not  the  image  of  God  upon  your  ring. 

10.  Help  men  to  burthen,  but  not  to  unburthen  themselves. 

11.  Shake  not  hands  easily  with  any  men. 

12.  Leave  not  the  least  mark  of  the  pot  upon  the  ashes. 

13.  Sow  mallows,  but  never  eat  them. 

14.  Wipe  not  out  the  place  of  the  torch. 

15.  Wear  not  a  straight  ring. 

16.  Feed  not  the  animals  that  have  crooked  claws. 

1 7.  Abstain  from  beans. 

18.  Eat  not  fish  whose  tails  are  black. 

19.  Never  eat  the  gurnet. 

20.  Eat  not  the  matrix  of  animals. 

21.  Abstain  from  the  flesh  of  beasts  that  die  of  themselves. 

22.  Abstain  from  animals. 

23.  Always  put  salt  on  the  table. 

24.  Never  break  the  bread. 

25.  Spill  not  oil  upon  the  seat. 

26.  Put  not  meat  into  a  foul  vessel. 

27.  Feed  the  cock,  but  do  not  sacrifice  him. 

28.  Break  not  the  teeth. 

29.  Keep  the  vinegar  cruet  from  you. 

30.  Spit  upon  the  parings  of  your  nails  and  the  clippings  of  your  hair. 
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31*  Stir  up  the  bed  as  soon  as  you  have  risen,  and  leave  in  it  no 

print  of  your  body. 
3^-  Speak  not  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 
33*  We  ought  not  to  sleep  at  noon. 
34*  Malce  not  water  against  the  sun. 

35.  Never  sing,  but  to  the  harp. 

36.  Always  keep  your  things  ready  packed  up. 

37*  Quit  not  your  post  without  orders  of  your  general. 

3^.  Cut  not  wood  in  the  way. 

39*  Roast  not  that  which  is  boiled. 

40.  Avoid  the  two-edged  sword. 

4^.  Pick  not  up  what  has  fallen  from  the  table. 

42.  ABstain  from  a  cypress  chest. 

43*  Sacrifice  an  odd  number  to  the  celestial  gods,  and  to  the  infer- 

na.1,  an  even. 
44<  Offer  not  to  the  gods  the  wine  of  an  unpruned  vine. 
45*  Never  sacrifice  without  meal. 
46.  Adore  the  goods  and  sacrifice  barefoot. 
47'  Turn  round  when  you  worship. 
4B.  Sit  down  when  you  worship. 
49*  Pare  not  your  nails  during  the  sacrifice. 
50.  When  it  thunders^  touch  the  ground. 

5T.  Regard  not  yourself  in  the  looking-glass  by  the  light  of  a  torch. 
5^  One,  two. 

S3*  Honor  marks  the  dignity,  the  throne  and  the  ternary. 
^4-  When  the  wind  blows,  adore  echo, 
55.  Elat  not  in  the  chariot 
^6.  Put  on  your  right  shoe  first ;  and  wash  your  left  foot  first. 

57.  Eat  not  the  brain. 

58.  Plant  not  the  palm  tree. 

59*  Make  the  libations  to  the  gods  by  the  ear. 

60.  Mever  eat  the  cuttle-fish. 

^i.  Stop  not  at  the  threshold. 

62.  Give  way  to  a  flock  that  goes  by. 

^3*  A.void  the  weezel. 

^4«  R^efuse  the  weapons  a  woman  ofEers  you. 

^5*  Kill  not  the  serpent  that  chances  to  fall  within  your  walls. 
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66.  It  is  a  crime  to  throw  stones  into  the  fountains. 

67.  Feed  not  yourself  with  your  left  hand. 

68.  'T'ws  a  horrible  crime  to  wipe  off  the  sweat  with  iron. 

69.  Stick  not  iron  into  the  footsteps  of  a  man. 

70.  Sleep  not  upon  a  grave. 

71.  Lay  not  the  whole  faggot  on  the  fire. 

72.  Leap  not  from  the  chariot  with  your  feet  close  together. 

73.  Threaten  not  the  stars. 

74.  Place  not  the  candle  against  the  wall. 

75.  Write  not  in  the  snow. 

You  will  see  that  these  are  arranged  in  such  an  order  that  those 
symbols  which  apply  to  a  similar  subject  come  together.  And  yet 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  confusion,  lierer  and  there.  As  I  un- 
derstand it^  the  correct  science  requires  that  they  should  follow  each 
other  in  accord  with  Dialectics  —  such  as  Parmerides^  for  instance 
then,  they  are  easier  of  solution. 

Proclus  declares  somewhere  that  the  other  works  of  Plato  are  made 
to  gravitate  around  his  ParmerideSy  which  bears  to  them  about  the 
same  relationship  that  stability  does  to  movement.  Therefore  the  main 
employment  of  all  the  other  lessons  is  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
Dialectics.  This  is  the  key,  as  I  have  it,  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand all  genuine  occult  compositions  that  are  devoted  to  reasoning 
analysis. 

I  will  recall  to  your  mind  another  which  we  can  judge  of  the  value 
of  such  demonstrations.  They  should  invariably  leave  off  at  the  point 
they  start  from,  taking  care  to  observe  that  this  point  is  illuminated  by 
the  operation  of  thus  reasoning  in  a  circle.  As  all  life  runs  in  cycles, 
so  does  rcUiociation^  or  all  reasoning.  J.  S.  McDonald. 


The  Three  Globes.  (Vol.  VI.  pp,  404.)  Ancient  Lodges  of  Eng- 
land and  Europe,  most  frequently  held  their  meetings  at  inns,  and 
taverns,  and  were  designated  by  corresponding  names.  Of  the  three 
Grand  Lodges  of  Prussia,  that  of  the  "  Three  Globes  "  was  originally 
founded  as  a  Lodge  of  Three  Globes  "  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  on  the 
23d  of  September,  1740,  and  four  years  later  was  created  a  Grand 
Lodge,  titled  "  Royal  Grand  Mother  Lodge."  (See  Rebold's  *"  His- 
tory of  Freemasonry.")  H.  G.  Goodale,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
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Cosmic  Evolution. 

In  Seven  Stanzas  translated  from  the  Book  of  Dzyan. 


STANZA   I. 

1.  The  eternal  parent  wrapped  in  her  ever  invisible  robes  had  slum- 
bered once  again  for  seven  centuries. 

2.  Time  was  not,  for  it  lay  asleep  in  the  infinite  bosom  of  duration. 

3.  Universal  mind  was  not,  for  their  were  no  Ahi-hi  to  contain  it. 

4.  The  seven  ways  to  bless  were  not.  The  great  causes  of  misery 
were  not,  for  there  was  no  one  to  produce  and  get  enslaved  by  them. 

5.  Darkness  alone  filled  the  boundless  all,  for  father^  mother  and 
son  were  once  more  one^  and  the  son  had  not  awakened  yet  for  the 
new  wheel,  and  his  pilgrimage  thereon. 

6.  The  seven  sublime  lords  and  the  seven  truths  had  ceased  to  be, 
and  the  Universe,  the  son  of  Necessity,  was  immersed  in  Paranish- 
panna^  to  be  outbreathed  by  that  which  is  and  is  not.     Naught  was. 

7.  The  eauses  of  existence  had  been  done  away  with ;  the  visible 
that  was,  and  the  invisible  that  is,  rested  in  eternal  non-being — the  one 
being. 

8.  Alone  the  one  form  of  existence  stretched  boundless,  infinite, 
causeless,  in  dreamless  sleep ;  and  life  pulsated  unconscious  in  uni- 
versal  space,  throughout  that  all-presence  which  is  sensed  by  the  open- 
ed eye  of  the  Dangma. 

9.  But  where  was  Dangma  when  the  Alaya  of  the  universe  was  in 
Paramartha  and  the  great  wheel  was  Anupadaka  ? 

STANZA    II. 

,  ♦  ♦  ♦  Where  were  the  builders,  the  luminous  sons  of  Man- 
vantaric  dawn  ?  *  *  *  In  the  unknown  darkness  in  their  Ah-hi 
Paranishpanna.  The  producers  of  from  no-form — the  root  of  the  world 
— ^the  Deyamatri  and  SvSbhi^vat,  rested  in  the  bliss  of  non-being. 

2.  *  *  *  Where  was  silence?  Where  the  ears  to  sense  it?  No, 
there  was  neither  silence  nor  sound ;  naught  save  ceaseless  eternal 
breath,  which  knows  itself  not. 

3.  The  hour  had  not  yet  struck ;  the  ray  had  not  yet  flashedinto  the 
Germ  ;  the  Matripadma  had  not  yet  swollen. 

4.  Her  heart  had  not  yet  opened  for  the  one  ray  to  enter,  thence  to 
fall,  as  three  into  four,  into  the  lap  of  Maya. 

5.  The  seven  sons  were  not  yet  born  from  the  web  of  light.  Dark- 
ness alone  was  fadier.mother,  Sv&bhavat;  and  Svabhdvat  was  in  dark- 
ness. 
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6.  Thse  two  are  the  Germ,  and  the  Germ  is  one.  The  Universe  was 
still  concealed  in  the  Divine  thought  and  the  Divine  bosom. 

STANZA    III. 

1.  *  *  *  The  last  vibiation  of  the  seventh  eternity  thrills 
through  infinitude.  The  mother  swells,  expanding  from  within  with- 
out, like  the  bud  of  the  lotus. 

2.  The  vibration  sweeps  along,  touching  with  its  swift  wing  the 
whole  universe  and  the  germ  that  dwelleth  in  darkness:  the  darkness 
that  breathes  over  the  slumbering  waters  of  life,    *    * 

3.  Darkness  radiates  light,  and  light  drops  one  solitary  ray  into  the 
mother-deep.  The  ray  shoots  throngh  the  virgin  egg,  the  ray  causes 
the  eternal  egg  to  thrill,  and  drop  the  non-eternal  germ,  which  con- 
denses into  the  world-egg. 

4.  Then  the  three  fall  into  the  four.  The  radiant  essence  becomes 
seven  inside,  seven  outside.  The  luminous  egg,  which  in  itsel  f  is 
three,  curdles  and  spreads  in  milk-white  curds  throughout  the  depths 
of  mother,  the  root  that  grows  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean  of  life. 

5.  The  root  remains,  the  light  remains,  the  curds  remain,  and  adil 
Oeaohoo  is  one. 

6.  The  root  of  life  was  in  ever}'  drop  of  the  ocean  of  immortality, 
and  the  ocean  was  radiant  light,  which  was  fire,  and  heat,  and  motion. 
Darkness  vanished  and  was  no  more  ;  it  disappeared  in  its  own  es* 
sence,  the  body  of  the  fire  and  water^  or  father  and  mother. 

7.  Behold,  oh  Lanoo !  The  radiant  child  of  the  two,  the  unparal- 
leled refulgent  glory :  Bright  Space  Son  of  Dark  Space,  which  emerges 
from  the  depths  of  the  great  waters.  It  is  Oeaohoo  the  younger,  the 
*  *  *  He  shines  forth  as  the  sun ;  he  is  the  blazing  Divine  Drag- 
on of  Wisdom ;  the  One  is  Four,  and  Four  takes  to  itself  Three,t  and 
die  Union  produces  the  Spata,  in  whom  are  the  seven  in  which  be- 
come the  Tridasa  (or  the  hosts  and  the  multitudes).  Behold  him  lift- 
ing the  veil  and  unfurling  it  from  the  east  to  west.  He  shuts  oat  the 
above,  and  leaves  the  below  to  be  seen  as  the  great  illusion.  He 
marks  the  places  for  the  shining  ones,  and  turns  the  upper  into  a 
shoreless  sea  of  fire^  and  the  one  manifested  into  the  great  waters* 

8.  Where  was  the  germ  and  where  was  now  darkness?  Where  is 
the  spirit  of  the  flame  that  bums  in  the  lamp,  oh  Lanoo?  The  germ 
is  that,  and  that  is  light,  the  white  brilliant  son  of  the  dark  hidden 
father. 

9.  Light  is  cold  flame,  and  flame  is  fire,  and  fire  produces  heat, 
which  yields  water  :  the  water  of  life  in  the  great  mother. 

t  In  the  English  translation  from  the  Svnskirt  the  nombetv  are  given  in  that  langoage,  BkOf 
ChatWf  etc.    It  «ras  thought  hest  to  give  them  in  English. 
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TO,  Father-'Mother  spra  a  web  whose  end  is  fastened  to  spiritx^-die 
light  of  the  one  darkness — ^and  the  lower  one  to  its  shadowy  end, 
■wtter ;  and  this  web  is  the  univetBe  spun  out  of  the  two  substances 
made  in  one,  which  is  Sv&bhUvat. 

11.  It  expands  when  the  breath  of  the  fire  is  up  )n  it ;  it  contracts 
when  the  breath  of  the  mother  touches  it.  Then  the  sons  dissociate 
and  scatter,  to  return  into  their  mother's  bosom  at  the  end  of  the  great 
day,  and  re-become  one  with  her  ;  when  it  is  cooling  it  becomes  radi* 
ant,  and  the  sons  expand  and  contract  through  their  own  selves  and 
hearts ;  they  embrace  infinitude. 

12.  Then  Svibh&vat  sends  Fohat  to  harden  the  atoms.  Each  is  a 
partof  the  web.  Reflecting  the  "  Self-Existent  Lord"like  a  mirror, 
eadi  becomes  in  turn  a  world. 

STANZA   IV. 

1.  *  *  *  Listen,  ye  sons  of  the  earth,  to  your  instructions — ^ye 
Sons  of  the  Fire.  Learn,  there  is  neither  first  nor  last,  for  all  is  one : 
number  issued  from  no  number. 

2.  Learn  what  we  who  descend  from  the  Primordial  Seven,  we  who 
are  born  from  the  Primordial  Frame,  have  learnt  from  our  fathers.     * 

3.  From  the  effulgency  of  light— the  ray  of  the  ever-darkness — 
sprung  in  space  the  re-awakened  energies ;  the  one  from  the  egg,  the 
six,  and  the  five.  Then  the  three,  the  one,  the  four,  the  one,  the  five 
—the  twice  seven  the  sum  total.  And  these  are  the  essences,  the 
flames,  the  elements,  the  builders,  the  numbers,  the  arupa,  the  rupa 
and  the  force  of  Divine  Man — the  sum  total.  And  from  the  Divine, 
Man  emanated  the  forms,  the  sparks,  the  sacred  animals,  and  the 
messengers  of  the  sacred  fathers  within  the  holy  four. 

4.  This  was  the  army  of  the  voice — the  divine  mother  of  the  seven. 
The  sparks  of  the  seven  are  subject  to,  and  the  servants  of,  the  first, 
the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  and  the  seventh 
of  the  seven.  These  "  sparks"  are  called  spheres,  triangles,  cubes, 
lines,  and  modellers ;  for  thus  stands  the  Eternal  Nidana — the 
Oeaohoo,  which  is : 

5.  "Darkness"  the  boundless,  or  the  no-number,  Adi-Nidana 
Svibhavat : — 

L  The  Adi-Sanat,  the  number,  for  he  is  one. 
II.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  Svibhivat,  the  numbers,  for  he  is 

one  and  nine. 
III.  The  "formless  square." 
And  these  three  enclosed  within  the  (ring)  are  the  sacred  four  : 
and  the  ten  are  the  arupa  universe.    Then  come  the  "sons,"  the  seven 
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fighters,  the  one,  the  eight  left  out,  aud  his  breath  which  is  the  light- 
maker. 

6.  Then  the  second  seven,  who  are  the  Lipika^  produced  by  the 
three.    The  rejected  son  is  one.     The  "  Son-suns"  are  countless. 

STANZA   V. 

1.  The  Primordial  Seven,  the  First  Seven  Breaths  of  the  Dragon  of 
Wisdom,  produce  in  their  turn  from  their  Holy  Circumgyrating  Breaths 
the  Fiery  Whirlwind. 

2.  They  make  of  him  the  messenger  of  their  will.  The  Dzyu  be- 
comes Fohat,  the  swift  son  of  the  Divine  sons  whose  sons  are  the 
Lipika,  runs  circular  errands.  Fohat  is  the  steed  and  the  thought  is 
the  rider.  He  passes  like  lightning  through  the  fiery  clouds  ;  takes 
three,  and  five,  and  seven  strides  through  the  seven  regions  above,  and 
the  seven  below.  He  lifts  his  voice,  and  calls  the  innumerable  sparks, 
and  joins  them. 

3.  He  is  their  guiding  spirit  and  leader.  When  he  commences  work 
he  separates  the  sparks  of  the  Lower  Kingdom  that  float  and  thrill 
with  joy  in  their  radiant  dwellings,  and  forms  therewith  the  genns  of 
wheels.  He  places  them  in  the  six  directions  of  space,  and  one  in  the 
middle — the  central  wheel. 

4.  Fohat  traces  spiral  lines  to  unite  the  sixth  to  the  seventh — ^the 
crown ;  an  army  of  the  Sons  of  Light  stands  at  each  angle,  and  the 
Lipika  in  the  middle  wheel.  They  say :  This  is  good,  the  first  Di- 
vine world  is  ready,  the  first  is  now  the  second.  Then  the  "  Divine 
Arupa"  reflects  itself  in  Chhaya  Loka,  the  first  garment  of  the  Anu- 
padaka. 

5.  Fohat  takes  five  strides  and  builds  a  winged  wheel  at  each  cor- 
ner of  the  square,  for  the  holy  ones  and  their  armies. 

6.  The  Lipika  circumscribe  the  triangle,  the  first  one,  the  cube,  the 
second  one,  and  the  pentacle  within  the  egg.  It  is  the  ring  called 
*^  Pass  Not"  for  those  who  descend  and  ascend.  Also  for  those  who 
during  the  Kalpaare  progressing  towards  the  great  day  "  Be  with  us." 
Thus  were  formed  the  Rupa  and  the  Arupa :  from  one  light  seven 
lights ;  from  each  of  the  seven,  seven  times  seven  lights.  The  wheels 
watch  the  ring.     *     ♦     * 

STANZA   VI. 

I.  By  the  power  of  the  Mother  of  Mercy  and  Knowledge — K wan- 
Yin — the  "  tripple"  of  Kwan-shai-Yin,  residing  in  Kwan-yin-Tien,  Fo- 
hat, the  breath  of  their  Progeny,  the  Son  of  the  Sons,  having  called 
forth  from  the  lower  abyss,  the  illusive  form  of  Sien-Tchang  and  the 
seven  Elements.* 

r  •  Vene  1  of  Stanza  VI.  1b  of  a  far  later  date  than  the  other  Stanzas,  though  still  very  an- 
etent.  The  old  text  of  this  rene,  haying  names  entirely  unknown  to  the  Orientalists  woald 
give  no  cloe  to  the  stadent. 
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2.  The  Swift  and  Radiant  One  produces  the  Seven  Laya  Centres, 
against  which  no  one  will  prevail  to  the  great  day  "  Be-with-Us,"  and 
seats  the  Universe  on  these  Eternal  Foundations  surrounding  Tsien- 
Tchan  with  the  Elementary  Germs. 

3.  Of  the  Seven — first  one  manifested,  six  concealed,  two  manifest- 
ed, five  concealed  ;  three  manifested,  four  concealed  ;  four  produce  d 
three  hidden  ;  four  and  one  tsan  revealed^  two  and  one  half  concealed; 
six  to  be  manifested,  one  laid  aside.  Lastly,  seven  small  wheels  re- 
volving ;   one  giving  birth  to  the  other. 

4.  He  builds  them  in  the  likeness  of  older  wheels,  placing  them  on 
the  Imperishable  Centres. 

How  does  Fohat  build  them  ?  he  collects  the  fiery  dust.  He  makes 
balls  of  fire,  runs  through  them,  and  round  them^  infusing  life  therein- 
to, then  sets  them  into  motion  ;  some  one  way,  some  the  other  way. 
They  are  cold,  he  makes  them  hot.  They  are  dry,  he  makes  them  . 
moist.  They  shine,  he  fans  and  cools  them.  Thus  acts  Fohat  from 
one  twilight  to  the  other,  during  Seven  Eternities. 

5.  At  the  fourth,  the  sons  are  told  told  to  create  their  images.  One 
third  refuses — two  obey. 

The  curse  is  pronounced ;  they  will  be  born  on  the  fourth,  suffer  and 
cause  suffering ;  this  is  the  first  war. 

6.  The  older  wheels  rotated  downwards  and  upwards.     ♦     *     ♦ 
The  mothers  spawn  filled  the  whole.       There  were   battles  fought  be- 
tween the  Creators  and  the  Destroyers,  and  battles  fought  for  space ; 
the  seed  appearing  and  re-appearing  continuously. 

7.  Make  thy  calculations,  Lanoo,  if  thou  wouldst  learn  the  correct 
age  of  thy  small  wheel.  Its  fourth  spoke  is  our  mother.  Reach  the 
fourth  "  fruit"  or  the  fourth  path  of  knowledge  that  leads  to  Nirvana, 
and  thou  shalt  comprehend,  for  thou  shalt  see      *    *    * 

STANZA   VII. 

1.  Behold  the  beginning  of  sentient  formless  life. 

First  the  Divine,  the  one  from  the  Mother-Spirit ;  then  the  Spiritu- 
al ;  the  three  from  one,  the  four  from  the  one,  and  the  five  from 
which  the  three,  the  five,  and  the  seven.  These  are  the  three  fold,  the 
four-fold  downward ;  the  **  mind-born"  sons  of  the  first  Lord ;  the 
shining  seven. 

It  is  they  who  are  thou,  me,  him,  oh  Lanoo.  They  who  watch  over 
thee,  and  thy  mother  earth. 

2.  The  one  ray  multiplies  the  smaller  rays.  Life  precedes  form,  and 
life  survives  the  last  atom  of  form.  Through  the  countless  rays  pro- 
cedes  the  life-ray,  the  one,  like  a  thread  through  many  jewels. 

3.  When  the  one  becomes  two,  the  threefold  appears,  and  the  three 
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are  one ;  and  it  is  our  thread,  oh  Lanoo,  the  heart  of  the  man-pUnt 
called  Saptasarma. 

4.  It  is  the  root  that  never  dies ;  the  three-tongued  flame  of  the  foor 
wicks.  The  wicks  are  the  sparks,  that  draw  from  the  three-tongued 
flame  shot  out  by  the  seven — ^their  flame — the  beams  and  sparks  of 
one  moon  reflected  in  the  running  waves  of  all  the  rivers  of  earth. 

5.  The  spark  hangs  from  the  flame  by  the  finest  thread  of  Fohat 
It  journeys  through  the  Seven  Worlds  of  Maya.  It  stops  in  the  first, 
and  is  a  metal  and  a  stone ;  it  passes  into  the  second  and  behold— a 
plant ;  the  plant  whirls  through  seven  changes  and  becomes  a  sacred 
animal.  From  the  combining  attributes  of  these,  Manu^  the  thinker  is 
formed.  Who  forms  him  ?  the  seven  lives,  and  the  one  life.  Who 
completes  him  ?  The  five*fold  Lha.  And  who  perfects  the  last  body? 
Fish,  ,sin,  and  sojna.    *    *    * 

6.  From  the  first-born,  the  thread  between  the  Silent  Watcher  and 
his  Shadow  becomes  more  strong  and  radiant  with  every  change.  The 
morning  sunlight  has  changed  into  noon-day  glory.     *    *    * 

7.  This  is  thy  present  wheel,  said  the  Flame  to  the  Spark.  Thoa 
art  myself,  my  image,  and  my  shadow.  I  have  clothed  myself  in  thee, 
and  thou  art  my  Vahan  to  the  day.  "  Be  with  us,"  when  thou  sbalt 
re-become  myself  and  others,  thyself  and  me.  Then  the  builders,  hav- 
ing donned  their  first  clothing,  descend  on  radiant  earth  and  reign 
over  men — who  are  themselves.    *    *    ♦ 

Thus  ends  this  portion  of  the  archaic  narrative,  dark,  confused,  al- 
most incomprehensible. — The  Secret  Doctrine, 


Manuscript  Volumes.  Thos  F.  Page,  author  and  publisher  of  a 
volume  entitled  *'  The  Golden  Fleece,"  8vo.  pp.  155,  and  "  Jewish 
Mythology  as  applied  to  the  Coming  of  the  Messiah,"  i2mo.  pp.  25, 
has  also  written  23  other  works  which  are  in  manuscript  ;  two  of  the 
manuscripts  have  been  deposited  with  the  editor  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  namely,  **  Book  of  Mythics,*'  quarto,  pp.  116,  and  "  Book  of 
the  Sun,"  quarto,  pp.  74.  The  following  21  in  manuscript  have  been 
deposited  with  Mount  Lebanon  Lodge  No.  32,  A.  F.  &.  A.  M.^  Laco- 
nia  :  Books  of  Chron,  Elements  of  Nature  in  Language^  Fire,  Her- 
aldry, Hiram,  Man,  Okall,  Pi,  the  Earth,  the  Gable,  the  Plumb 
Thorn,  Vi,  Visions  ;  Dialect  in  Nature,  Geometry  of  Language,  Mys- 
tery in  Dialect,  Reality  of  Fables,  Symbolism,  Temple  of  Nat- — , 
Tower  of  Babel.  These  works  are  illustrated  with  diagrams  expU 
tory  of  the  plumb  and  level  as  applied  to  the  Temple. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 


WITH    ANSWERS. 


'^  Every  hidden  science  w  hut  a  letter  detached  from  the  name  of  Jehovah.'* 

— Alphonze  Constant. 

Vol.  VII.  JULY  and  AUGUST,  1890.  Nos.  7  &  8. 

Theory  of    Will  -  Power. 

Axiom  I.  Nothing  can  resist  the  will  of  man  when  he  knows  what 
is  trae  and  wills  what  is  good. 

2.  To  will  evil  is  to  will  death.  A  perverse  will  is  the  beginning 
of  suicide. 

3.  To  will  what  is  good  with  violence  is  to  will  evil,  for  violence 
produces  disorder  and  disorder  produces  eyil. 

4.  We  can  and  should  accept  evil  as  the  means  to  good,  but  we 
must  never  will  it  or  practise  it,  otherwise  we  should  demolish  with 
one  hand  what  we  erect  with  the  other.  A  good  intention  never  jus- 
tifies bad  means ;  when  it  submits  to  them  it  corrects  them,  and  con- 
demns them  while  it  makes  use  of  them. 

5.  To  earn  the  right  to  possess  permanently,  we  must  will  long  and 
patiently. 

6.  To  pass  one's  life  in  willing  what  it  is  impossible  to  retain  for- 
ever is  to  abdicate  life  and  accept  the  eternity  of  death. 

7.  The  more  nnmerous  the  obstacles  which  are  surrounded  by  the 
will,  the  stronger  the  will  becomes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Christ 
has  exalted  poverty  and  suffering. 

8.  When  the  will  is  devoted  to  what  is  absurd,  it  is  reprimanded  by 
ternal  reason. 

9.  The  will  of  the  just  man  is  the  will  of  God  Himself,  and  it  is  the 
aw  of  Nature. 
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10.  The  understanding  perceives  through  the  medium  of  the  will. 
If  the  will  be  healthy,  the  sight  is  accurate.  God  said — "  Let  there  be 
light!"  and  the  light  was.  The  will  says — "  Let  the  world  be  such  as 
I  wish  to  behold  it  1"  and  the  intelligence  perceives  it  as  the  will  has 
determined.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Amen  which  confirms 
the  acts  of  faith. 

11.  When  we  produce  phantoms  we  give  birth  to  vampires,  and 
mnst  nourish  these  children  of  nightmare  with  our  own  blood  and  life, 
with  our  own  intelligence  and  reason,  and  still  we  shall  never  satiate 
them. 

12.  To  affirm  and  will  what  ought  to  be  is  to  create ;  to  affirm  and 
will  what  should  not  to  be  is  to  destroy. 

13.  Light  is  an  electric  fire,  which  is  placed  by  man  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  will ;  it  illuminates  those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of 
it,  and  burns  those  who  abuse  it. 

14.  The  empire  of  the  world  is  the  empire  of  light. 

15.  Great  minds  with  wills  badly  equilibrated  are  like  comets^ 
which  are  abortive  suns. 

16.  To  do  nothing  is  as  fatal  as  to  commit  evil^  and  it  is  more 
cowardly.     Sloth  is  the  most  unpardonable  of  the  deadly  sins. 

1 7.  To  suffer  is  to  labour.  A  great  misfortune  properly  endured 
s  a  progress  accomplished.  Those  who  suffer  much  live  more  truly 
ban  those  who  undergo  no  trials. 

18.  The  voluntary  death  of  self-devotion  is  not  a  suicide — it  is  the 
apotheosis  of  free-will. 

19.  Fear  is  only  indolence  of  will ;  and  for  this  reason  public  opin- 
ion brands  the  coward. 

20.  An  iron  chain  is  less  difficult  to  burst  than  a  chain  of  flowers. 

21.  Succeed  in  not  fearing  the  lion,  and  the  lion  will  be  afraid  of 
you.  Say  to  suffering — "  I  will  that  thou  shalt  become  a  pleasure," 
and  it  will  prove  such,  and  more  even  than  a  pleasure,  for  it  will  be  a 
blessing. 

22.  Before  deciding  that  a  man  is  happy  or  otherwise^  seek  to  as- 
certain the  bent  of  his  will.  Tiberius  died  daily  at  Capreae,  while  Je- 
sus proved  His  immortality,  and  even  His  divinity,  upon  Calvary  and 
the  Cross. 


Zoroastrianism,  the  religion  of  Cyrus,  Darius  and  Xerxes,  which  but 
for  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  might  have  become  the  reli- 
gion of  the  civilized  world,  is  now  professed  by  only  100,000  souls. 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  ^^ Fourth  Dimension.^ 

*^  Ooing  to  and  fro  in  the  earth" — ^JoB. 


The  Rev.  J.  B.  Bartlett  has  the  fbllowlng  In  The  Boya*  (hen  Paper, 

'*  Make  a  strip  of  paper  of  any  convenient  length  and  breadth,  bend 
it  into  a  ring,  giving  it  a  half  twist  on  the  way,  and  uniting  the  ends 
with  gum.  Now  if  you  divide  this  ring  through  the  center  line,  what 
result  will  follow?  At  first  sight  it  certainly  looks  as  if  you  would 
produce  two  similar  rings.  Take  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  try!  You  will 
find,  when  you  have  cut  through  the  length  of  the  ring,  that  instead  of 
having  two  you  still  possess  one  ring  or  band,  but  twice  the  length  of 
the  original  one,  and  with  a  double  twist  or  "  kink"  in  it  difficult  to 
descril^.  On  repeating  the  cut,  you  will,  however,  obtain  two  bands, 
curiously  linked  together,  and  inseparable.  The  experiment  may  be 
varied,  with  equally  unforeseen  consequences,  either  by  commencing 
the  first  cut  at  a  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  ring  equal  to  one-third 
of  its  breadth,  and  continuing  twice  round  until  the  band  is  divided, 
or  by  giving  the  paper  an  entire  twist  before  gumming. 

•'A  little  consideration  will  perhaps  enable  you  to  account  for  these 
singular  results,  the  strangeness  of  which,  I  may  add,  has  been 
thought  to  afford  some  sort  of  illustration  of  what  is  called  the  fourth 
dimension — a  condition  of  existence  other  than  ours,  with  regard  to 
which  men  of  abstract  science  have  recently  indulged  in  some  remark- 
able speculations  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  world. 

'*  For  the  information  of  those  to  whom  such  speculations  are  new 
I  will  briefly  explain  that  what  we  know  as  space  is  contained  in  tAree 
dimensions — viz.,  length,  breadth,  and  height ;  and  by  these  three  di- 
mensions all  our  movements  are  circumscribed.  But  it  is  conceivable 
that  another  race  of  beings  may  exist  who  can  move  and  see  in  a 
fourth  direction  (which  we  may  describe  as  inwardness,  but  which  is 
only  known  to  us  in  theory.)  Such  a  condition  of  eiistence,  although 
supernatural  to  us,  yet  may  be  normal  and  natural  to  spiritual  be- 
ings. At  any  rate,  the  possibility  of  this  fourth  dimension  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  speculation  to  certain  able  mathematicians,  and  the 
subject  has  even  a  religious  value,  as  affording  an  answer  to  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  anything  which  is  outside  the  sphere  of 
sense  and  experience,  by  showing  that  the  supernatural  is  not  necessa- 
rily opposed  to  the  convictions  of  the  highest  scientific  minds." 

But  why  should  Mr.  Bartlett  speak  of  the  supermtUTsd  ?  Actions 
on  planes  other  than  our  own  are  as  natural  as  ours  on  our  plane.  A 
bee  might  as  well  regard  a  man  as  supernatural. 
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Antonoviasias  of  Countries  and  other  places. 

BY  DEXTER. 


Acadia^ 

Arctic  Mediterranean, 
Babel  of  nations, 
Broad  Stone  of  Honor,     . 
Celestial  Empire, 
Colombian  Mediterranean, 
Dark  Continent, 
Empress  of  the  World, 
Enchanted  Isles, 
Fatherland  of  Thought,      . 
Floodgate  of  Tears,     . 
Flowery  Kingdom, 
Garden  of  England, 
Garden  of  Europe, 
Garden  of  Mexico,     . 
Garden  of  Scotland, 
Garden  of  the  World, 
Gate  of  Tears, 
Gem  of  the  Mountains, 
Granary  of  Rome, 
Granary  of  South  America, 
Head  of  Africa, 
Hermit  Nation,     ^  . 
Key  of  the  Mediterranean 
Land  of  Bondage, 
Land  of  Heroes, 
Land  of  Mahomet, 
Land  of  Midnight  Sun, 
Land  of  Wisdom, 
Lion  of  the  Sea, 
Mistress  of  the  Sea, 
Northern  Bear, 
Northern  Giant, 
Oil  Press, 
Paradise  of  India, 
Pillars  of  Hercules, 
Promised  land. 
Secessia^ 

Switzerland  of  Asia, 
White  Man's  Grave,    • 


Nova  Scotia. 

Baffin's  Bay,  Hudson's  Bay. 

Gibraltar,  Spain. 

Ehrenbreitstein. 

China. 

Caribbean  Sea. 

Africa. 

Italy. 

Fonseca  Isles. 

Germany. 

Babel-Mandeb  Straits. 

•  •  China. 

Worcestershire. 

Italy. 

.     Oaxaca  valley,  Mexico. 

Perthshire. 

Mississippi  Valley. 

Babel-Mandeb  Straits. 

Idaho. 

Egypt 

Chili. 

.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Corea. 

Gibraltar. 

Egypt. 

Greece. 

,  .         Arabia. 

Scandinavia. 

.     Normandy,  France. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Italy* 

Russia' 

Russia* 

Garden  of  Gethsemane* 

Cashmere  Valley 

Gibraltar  and  Jabel  Zalout* 

•  .  .     Canaan* 

Confederate  States* 

ThiSet* 

Sierra  Leme* 
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Antonomasias  of  Islands. 

BY   DEXTER. 


Bishopric  of  quails,         .....  Capri. 

Cinnamon  Isle,        ......       Ceylon. 

Emerald  Isle ;  Erin,       .....  Ireland, 

Ever  Faithful  Isle,  .....  Cuba. 

Fast  Anchored  Isle,       .....  England. 

parden  of  Canada,  ....       Isle  of  Montreal. 

Garden  of  Italy,         ......         Sicily. 

Gibraltar  of  Fuca  Straiis,  .  .  .     Vancouver's  Island. 

Granary  of  Europe,  .....  Sicily. 

Granary  of  Fuhkeen,  China,  .  .  .  Formosa. 

Holy  Island,  .       Guernsey ;  Ireland  ;  Rugen  Island,  Baltic  Sea. 

Holy  Isle,        ......        Heligoland, 

Isle  of  Saints,        ......        Ireland. 

Key  of  the  Baltic,        .....        Heligoland. 

Key  of  the  Gulf,      ......  Cuba. 

Land  of  Cakes,  .....  Scotland. 

Land  of  the  Shamrock,        .....      Ireland. 

Land  of  the  Thistle,      .....  Scotland. 

Little  England,         ....  Barbadoes,  W.  I. 

Mistress  of  the  Seas,       ....  Great  Britain. 

Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  .....         Cuba. 

Pearl  of  the  East,  ......    Java. 

Queen  of  the  Antilles,  .....       Cuba. 

Queen  of  Eastern  Archipelago,  ....    Java. 

Rocky  Isle.  ......  Chios. 

A  Perpetual  Calendar. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  very  unique 
perpetual  calendar,  devised  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Wood,  of  the  Stevens 
School.  About  400  perpetual  calendars  have  been  copyrighted  at 
Washington,  but  most  of  them  are  too  complicated  or  not  sufficiently 
practical  to  meet  the  general  favor.  Prof.  Wood  has  worked  out  a 
new  and  simple  plan,  and  his  calandar  is  unquestionably  an  improve- 
ment upon  any  that  has  yet  appeared.  Its  uniqueness  and  simplicity 
will  commend  it  for  general  use.  It  answers  for  a  monthly  calendar 
to  hang  up,  as  it  can  readily  be  adjusted  to  any  month,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  be  referred  to  for  finding  the  day  of  the  week  for  any 
given  date  for  a  thousand  years.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  the  publishers, 
have  executed  and  published  the  calendar  in  tasteful  style. 

Price,  single  copies,  15  cents  j  five  copies,  50  cents  j  to  be  had  of 
Prof.  H.  A.  Wood,  Stevens  High  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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Flakes  of  Fact 

BY  DEXTER. 

Darwin  says  that  a  large  percentage  of  all  sweet  scented  flowers 
are  white. 

The  smallest  particle  of  naphthaline  disseminated  in  a  room,  will 
produce  the  characteristic  odor  of  jonquil  and  narcissus. 

Assafcetida  is  used  as  a  favorite  perfume  by  the  £sthonians. 

Rattlesnakes  are  said  to  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  white  ash 
leaves,  and  when  placed  within  a  circle  of  half  leaves  and  half  hot 
coals,  they  will  cross  the  coals  rather  than  encounter  the  ash  leaves. 

A  cubic  foot  of  newly  fallen  snow  weighs  five  and  a  half  pounds,  and 
has  twelve  times  the  bulk  of  water. 

A  wild  goose  caught  in  California  had  a  grain  of  wheat  in  its  stom- 
ach, which^  when  planted,  produced  a  variety  hitherto  unknown. 

The  discovery  of  silk  is  attributed  to  Si-ling-chi,  wife  of  Emperor 
Hoang-ti  B.  C.  4,000 ;  the  invention  of  spinning  to  Yao,  wife  of  the 
fourth  Chinese  Emperor. 

A  shot  on  the  equator  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  travels  in  a  rotary  mo- 
tion at  a  speed  over  forty-six  hundred  times  faster  than  a  cannon  ball, 
which  latter  does  not  exceed  a  mile  in  three  seconds. 

The  velocity  of  light  according  to  Michelson  is  calculated  to  be 
186,360  miles  per  second. 

An  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  has  projected  a  mass  of  rock  one  hundred 
cubic  yards  in  volume  to  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Waves  20  feet  high  will  exert  a  force  of  about  one  ton  per  square 
foot.  At  Cassis,  France,  blocks  of  fifteen  cubic  meters  were  insuffi- 
cient to  resist  waves. 

In  1635,  ^"  Holland,  a  Semper  Augustus  tulip  bulb,  weighing  only 
200  grains  was  held  to  be  cheap  at  $2,200. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  clear  sunlight  in  March  penetrates  to  a  depth 
of  1200  feet  j  in  winter  to  only  600  feet. 

Major  Tower,  U.  S.  A.  assigns  the  speed  of  ice-boats  as  twice  that 
of  wind,  and  the  angle  of  sail  to  attain  greatest  speed  to  be  less  than 
90  degrees. 
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The  total  number  of  words,  or  rather,  ideas  expressed  in  Chinese  is 
said  to  be  43,596.    Miiller. 

A  temperature  of  220  degrees  below  zero  has  been  produced  by  a 
bath  of  carbon  bisulphide,  and  liquid  nitrous  acid. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of  fair  weather  if  the  cluster  of  small  air  bub- 
bles, which  usually  arise  after  the  sugar  has  been  put  in,  collect  them- 
selves in  the  center  of  the  cup. 

Virginia  Dare,  born  on  Roanoke  island,  August  10,  1587  was  the 
first  child  of  English  parents  born  on  United  States  soil. 

Hope  was  depicted  by  the  ancients  as  a  little  child  standing  on  tip- 
toe and  holding  a  clover  in  its  hand. 

According  to  Michelet  there  are  no  vegetable  poisons  in  marine 
flora. 

All  solid  bodies  become  luminous  at  800  degrees  of  heat. 

Aqua  Tofana,  a  liquid  containing  arsenic  was  used  by  an  Italian 
woman,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  600  persons  by  its  use. 

Curious  relations  have  been  found  between  the  numerical  constants 
of  analogous  elements ;  e.  g.  the  atomic  weights  of  alkali  metals, 
lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium  and  caesium  differ  from  one  an- 
other by  multiples  of  sixteen.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.  R.  S.  in  N. 
Y.  Herald,  of  Feb.  20,  1879. 

The  full  name  of  the  owner  of  Jay-Eye-See,  the  trotting  horse,  is 
Jerome  Increase  Case.  He  began  business  as  a  blacksmith  forty 
years  ago,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  large  threshing  machine  manu- 
factory in  Illinois  and  is  worth  $5,000,000. 

Query.  Has  any  scientific  writer  proposed  to  divide  the  year  into 
thirteen  months,  and  name  them  after  distinguished  men?  *    John. 

Yes.  Auguste  Comte,  a  French  mathematician,  author  of  the  ^'Pos- 
itive  Philosophy"  leading  to  the  "  Religion  of  Humanity,"  proposed  in 
his  great  work,  such  a  division  of  the  year  into  13  months,  to  be 
named :  i,  Moses  ;  2,  Homer ;  3,  Aristotle  ;  4,  Archimedes  ;  5,  Cassar ; 
6,  Paul ;  7,  Charlemagpe  ;  9,  Dante  ;  9,  Guttenburg  ;  10,  Shakespeare  ; 
II,  Descartes  ;  12,  Frederick  ;  13,  Bichat.  We  suppose  that  Comte 
considered  these  the  picked  thirteen  of  mortals^  immortalized  by 
their  deeds  and  influence.  They  include  two  Bible  characters,  two 
philosophers,  one  inventor,  two  naturalists,  three  poets,  and  three 
statesmen  who  were  warriors.  The  4th  of  July  would  come  in  the 
month  of  Dante. 
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Mames  of  the  Apostles. 

First,  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew,  his  brother ; 
2bbedee's  sons,  James  and  John,  make  another; 
Philip,  the  fifth,  with  Bartlolomew  ranges ; 
Matthew  or  Levi  with  Thomas  exchanges. 
James,  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Simon  Zelotes ; 
Judas,  James's- brother,  and  Judas  Iscariot. 

These  are  the  great  Apostles*  names ; 

Peter,  Andrew,  John,  and  James, 

Philip  and  Bartholomew, 

Matthew,  Thomas,  Thaddeus,  too, 

Simon,  Judas,  James  the  less, 

And  Paul,  whose  words  the  Gentiles  bless. 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  and  John, 

Of  Jesus*  life  give  facts. 

Of  his  Apostles'  lives  and  work 

Account  is  found  in  Acts 

Romans,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 

For  our  gospel  faith  give  reasons, 

And  with  Philippians,  Colossians,  2  Thessalonians  all, 

Are  inspired  Epistles  written  by  Paul, 

That  with  2  Timothys,  Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews, 

Were  sent  to  Gentile  churches:  one  to  Jews, 

But  James,  2  Peters,  3  Johns,  Jude,  Revelation, 

Were  written,  for  all  times,  to  saints  of  every  nation. 


THE   PROPHETS   BY  TIME. 

PBK-CAPTIVlTY. 

Jon.,  Jo.,  Am.,  Hos.^  Isa.,  Mi.,  Na, 

OAPTiriTY. 

Zeph.,  Jer.,  Hab.,  Dan.,  Ob.,  Ezek. 

PQ8T-0APTIVITY. 
Hag.,  Zech.,   Mai. 

THe   HARROW   RHYME   FOR   THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Rom.,  Cor.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Ephe.j 
Phil.,  Col.,Thess.,  Thessali. ; 
Tim.,  Tim.,  Tit.,  Philemon  ; 
Hebrews,  Jacobus,  Pet.,  Pet,  John; 
John,  John,  Jude,  Revelation. 
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Indian  Karnes  in  Massachusetts, 


Andover— Coch  ick  wick. 

Abington — Manamauskeagin. 

Ashland — Magunced. 

Athol — Payguage. 

Stoughton — Punkapoag. 

Barnstable — Chequoket.  Contuit. 

Billerica,  Shawsheen. 

Boston — Shawmut. 

Watertown — Pequissett. 

Hopkinton — Magunco  Hill — a  pile 
of  great  trees. 

Te  wksbury — Warn  esit. 

Natick — Natick — place  of  hills  (?) 

Littleton — Nashobah . 

Braintree — Wampatuck. 

Brewster — Sawkattuckett. 

Bridgewater — Nunketest. 

BrookHeld — Quobange. 

Arlington — Menotomy. 

Cambridge — Anmoughcawgen. 

Newton — Nonantum. 

Gloucester — Wyngaersheek. 

Grafton — Hassanamisitt.     Place 
of  small  stones. 

Groton — Petapawag. 

Hampden — Minnechaug,   Berry- 
land. 

Hadley — Norwottock. 

Freetown — Assonet. 

Saugus — Abonsett. 

Marion — Sippican. 

Marlborough — Ockoocangansett, 

Marshfield — Missaucaticket. 

Mendon— Qunshapauge. 

Middleborough — Namasskett. 

H  ard  wich — Wombemesiscook. 

Harwich — Satucket. 

Haverhill — Pentuket. 

Ashland — Moguncoy. 

Ipswich — Agawam. 

Charles  River — Quinobequin. 

Chatham — Monomoy. 

Chelmsford — Pawtucket. 


Chelsea — Winnissimet. 
Chilmark — Nashuakemnack. 
Concord — Musquetequid. 
Deerfield — Pocomtuck. 
Dennis — Nobscusset. 
Duxbury — Mattakerset. 
Eastham — Nanset. 
Easthampton — Passcomuck. 
Edgartown — Chappaquiddick. 
Essex — Chebacco. 
Falmouth — Succannesset. 
Salem — Nehumkek. 
Sandwich — Shawme. 
Sharon — Massapoag — his  song. 
Sheffield — H  ousatonic. 
Sherborn — Boggstow. 
Somerset — Shewamet. 
Sterling — Chockeset. 
Milton — Uncataguisset. 
Milford — Wopowage. 
New  Braintree — Winimesset. 
New  Bedford — Acushnet. 
Newbury — Wessacucon. 
Northampton — Paskhommuck. 
Northfield — Squakeag — a  spearing 

place  for  salmon. 
Uxbridge — Wacuntug. 
Norton — Winniconnet, ' 
Orleans — Namaskakeet. 
Oxford —  Mauchaug. 
Pembroke — M  a  ttakeeset. 
Petersham — Nitchawog. 
Pittslield — Pontoosuc — a  run  for  a 

deer.  • 

Plyrapton — Wenatuxet. 
Provincetown — Chiquocket. 
Quincy — Wampatuck. 
Rayham — H  ockamock. 
Rehoboth — Seconet. 
Richmond — Yokum. 
Rochester — Menchoisett. 
Rutland — Naquag. 
Sturbridge — Tanquesque. 
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Stow — Pompositticut 
Swansea — Wannamoiset. 
Taunton — Tetiquet. 
Tewksbury — Wamesit. 
Tisbury — Chappaquonsett. 
Topsfield — Shenewemedy. 
Wareham — Agawam. 
Warwick — Shaemet. 
Watertown — Pigsgusset. 


Wellfleet — Punonakanit. 
Westfield— Woronck. 
Weston — Acoaxet. 
Weymouth — Wessagusset. 
Wilbraham — Minechaug. 
Windsor — Duschaupamaug. 
Worcester — Qui  nsigamond. 
Wretham — Wolmapauge. 
Yarmouth — Mattacheese. 


Northbridge — for  the  bridge  over  the  Blackstone  river,  over  which  the 

through  travel  went. 
Southbridge — the  south  bridge  across  the  Blackstone  river. 

N.  £.  journal  of  Education, 


J^ovel  Advice. 


A  "  Man  who  Laughs"^  "  Hitherto"^  "  Betrothed"3  to  "A  Woman 
inWhite/'-*  with  "Great  Expectations, "^  ''Safely  Married"^  "At 
Last"^  with  Barriers  Burned  Away,"®  should  lead  "A  Noble  Life"^  as 
"^  Man  and  Wife/'i®  "  On  the  Heights,''"  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd"«2  "Behind  Closed  Doors,"i3  "Near  to  Nature's  Heart"'*  in 
in  "A  New  Atmosphere"*^  through  "  Tempest  and  Sunshine,"*^  with 
"  Gates  Agar,''i7  and  never  "At  Odds,"*®  c.  Living  and  Loving  "'^  " 
Silk  Attire"20  like  "  The  Parisians^a*  "On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea'» 
with  "  Hard  Cash  "23  say  '•  Ten  Thousand  a  Year, "24  "For  Ever 
and  Ever"25  to  "  The  End  of  the  World. "« 

1.  Dumas, 

2.  Whitney, 

3.  Scott, 

4.  Collins, 

5.  Dickens, 

6.  Jolly, 

7.  Terhune, 

8.  Roe, 

9.  Craik, 

RelativeH  ardness  of  Minerals.    These  are  classed  as  follows : 
Talc,  I  ;  Gypsum,  2  ;   Mica,  2.5  ;  Carbonate  of  lime,  3  ;  Barytes,3.5  ; 
Fluor-spar,  4  ;  Feld  spar,  6  ;  Lapis   lazuli,  6 ;    Opal,  6  ;    Quartz^  7  ; 
Tourmaline,  7 ;  Garnet,  7.5  ;  Emerald,  8  ;  Topaz,  8  ;  Ruby,  9  ;  Dia- 
mond, 10. 


10.  Collins, 

19.  Townsend, 

11.  Auerbach, 

20.  Black, 

12.  Hardy, 

21.  Bulwer, 

13.  Green. 

22.  Charles, 

14.  Roe, 

23.  Reade, 

15.  Dodge, 

24.  Warren, 

16.  Holmes, 

25.  Church, 

17.  Phelps, 

26.  Eggleston. 

18.  Tautphoeus. 

Dexter. 

1 
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"  God  is  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  everywhere,  and 
WHOSE  center  is  NOWHERE  TO  BE  FOUND."  —  Hemus,  (Vol.  Ill, 
p.6ii  IV,  p.  412.) 

Dr.  Alexander  Wilder  says  that  Emerson  says :  "  St.  Augustine  de- 
scribes the  nature  of  God  as  a  circle  whose  center  was  everywhere, 
and  its  circumference  nowhere."  Where  does  Emerson  make  this 
remark  t  Dr.  Wilder  himself  says  he  supposed  this  quotation  was 
from  Horapollo,  but  gives  no  reference. 

H.  B.  Blavatsky,  it  is  claimed,  credits  the  quotation  to  Hermes  but 
no  reference  given  as  to  where  it  is  found  in  the  works  of  Hermes, 
and  moreover  no  reference  is  given  as  to  where  her  statement  is  found 
in  "  Isis  Unveiled.*' 

Arthur  E.  Waite,  in  his  work  '*  Mysteries  of  Magic,"  p.  288,  says : 

"  The  text,  which  would  not  be  intelligible  in  a  literal  version,  we 
here  translate  by  interpretation.  Moreover,  the  author  of  the  work 
takes  care  to  intimate  that  the  human  form,  which  he  attributes  to 
God,  is  merely  an  image  of  his  concept,  and  that  God  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  any  thought,  nor  by  any  form,  Pascal  has  said  that  *  the 
Deity  is  a  circle  whose  center  is  everywhere  and  whose  circumference 
is  nowhere.'  But  how  can  a  circle  be  conceived  without  a  circumfer- 
ence? The  Sohar  inverts  this  paradoxical  figure,  and  would  say  freely 
of  Pascal's  circle  that  the  circumference  is  everywhere  and  the  center 
nowhere.  It  is,  not,  however,  to  a  circle,  but  to  a  balance,  that  he 
compares  the  universal  equilibrium  of  things.  "  Equilibrium  is  every- 
where," he  says,  "  and  the  central  point  where  the  balance  is  suspend- 
ed may,  therefore,  be  found  everywhere."  We  here  find  the  author  of 
the  Sohar  stronger  and  more  profound  than  Pascal. 

It  is  not  to  Pascal  but  to  the  mystical  theology  of  the  Seraphic 
Doctor,  S.  Bonaventura,  that  we  owe  this  idea.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  Amcmrtum  if enfia  a(2  Z^eum  (a  work  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  mysticism),  he  says  : — 

*  Russus  revetentes  dicamus,  quia  igitur  esse  purissimum  et  absolu- 
tum,  quod  est  simpliciter  esse,  est  primarium  et  novissimum,  ideo  est 
omnium  origo  et  finis  consummans.  Quia  aeternum  et  prsesentissimum, 
ideo  omnes  durationes  ambit  et  intrat,  quasi  simui  existens  earum 
centrum  et  circumferentia.  Quia  simplicissimum  et  maximum,  ideo 
totum  intra  omnia,  et  totum  extra  omnia,  ac  per  hoc  est  ifhata  intel. 
li^hilis,  cujtis  centrum  est  ubique  et  circumferentia  nusquam," 

"God  is  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  everywhere,  and  whose  cen 
ter  is  nowhere." — TAe  Sohar  and  Hermes  Trismegistus, 

"God  is  a  circle  whose  center  is  everywhere,  and  whose  circum- 
ference is  no  where." — 8t  Augustine^  Pascal^  Dr,  S,  Bonaventura^  and 
H,  P,  Blavatsky.  Logos. 
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Origin  of  the   word  Texas. 

In  a  recent  published  in  the  North  American  Review^  Governor  Ire- 
land, of  Texas,  asserts  that  the  word  Texas  means  "  welcome  ;"  and 
that  on  the  landing  of  the  first  white  men  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  the 
Indians  greeted  them  with  the  exclamation  of  "  TexasI*'  or  "  welcome," 

This  theory,  according  to  a  correspondent  in  the  Texas  Vbrwaerts 
is  not  correct.  In  the  ancient  Spanish  archives,  stored  away  in  the 
land  office  at  Austin,  it  appears  that  certain  lands  were  situated  ''en 
el  pais  de  los  Tejas,"  or  in  the  country  of  the  Texas,  or  Tejas  Indians, 
X  and  j  being  pronounced  alik. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Texas  or  Tejas  Indians  were  a  tribe  or 
Indians  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  who  were  exterminat- 
ed or  driven  off  by  a  more  savage  tribe.  The  word  Texas  or  Tejas  is 
the  root  of  the  names  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
The  prefix  indicated  the  locality  of  the  tribe. 

The  As-Tejas,  or  Aztecs,  dwelt  on  high  lands  of  Anahuac.  The 
Tol-Tejas  or  Toltecs,  lived  as  far  south  as  Yucatan.  The  Huas-Tejas 
lived  on  the  Gulf  coast,  between  Matamoras  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
Tol-Tejas  were  located  in  the  state  of  Coahuela. — Texas  Si/tings, 

Queer  Facts  about  Fairies. 

I  have  been  to  some  pains  to  gather  from  various  sources  the  names 
by  which  the  fairies  have  been  known  in  various  countries  and  at  va- 
rious times.  The  extent  of  the  list  may  surprise  you.  i  will  repeat  it 
to  you  :  Fairiesr,  elves,  elle-folks,  fays,  urchins,  ouphes,  ell-maids^  ell- 
women,  dwarfs,  trolls,  horns,  nisses,  kobolds,  duende,  brownies,  necks, 
stromkarls,  fates,  little  wights,  undines,  nixies,  salamanders,  goblins, 
hobgoblins,  poukes,  banshees,  kelpies,  pixies,  moss  people,  good 
neighbors,  men  of  peace,  wild  women,  white  ladies,  peris,  dijinns,  genii 
and  gnomes.  You  notice,  of  course,  that  I  use  the  word  fairy  in  its 
broadest  sense,  placing  in  this  category  all  presumably  dispossessed 
spirits  which  once  inhabited  human  bodies,  but  are  not  yet  considered 
meet  to  dwell  with  the  "  Saints  in  light."  In  nurses*  tales  the  fairy  is 
almost  invariably  a  personification  of  Providence,  but  in  the  wilder  do- 
main of  romantic  literature  the  term  is  applicable  to  a  large  class  of 
my  theological  spirits  known  by  the  various  names  I  have  mentioned. 

Dwarfs  and  elves  were  little  people  who  figure  much  in  Scandina- 
vian literature,  the  former  being  often  violent  and  malignant  and  the 
latter  sportive,  mischievous,  but  useful  and  visible  only  to  children 
born  on  Sundays.  The  kobolds  were  the  domestic  fairies  of  Germa- 
ny, similar  to  the  kelpeis  of  Scotland  and  the  nisses  of  Norway.  They 
were  all  skilled  in  music  and  dancing,  and  were  fond  of  frolicking  by 
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moonlignt.  Necks  and  stromkarls  inhabited  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
northern  Europe,  and  were  similar  to  the  mermen  and  mermaids  of  a 
less  remote  superstition.  The  nixies  are  also  of  this  class  and  figure 
largely  in  German  folk  lore.  Previous  to  the  death  of  a  person  by 
drowning  they  can  be  seen — ^so  the  legends  say — dancing  on  the  wa- 
ter. The  female  bears  the  semblance  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  she 
conveys  mortals  to  a  beautiful  subaqueous  abode,  where  they  meet  the 
male,  who  has  green  teeth  and  always  wears  a  green  hat.  Fates  are 
Italian  fairies.  The  duende,  or  trasgo,  is  the  most  frequent  mention- 
ed Spanish  fairy.     The  "  white  ladies"  were  Norman  fairies. 

Here  is  an  ancient  description  of  the  dress  of  the  fairies  :  *'  They 
wear  a  red  conical  cap  ;  a  mantle  of  green  cloth  inlaid  with  wild  flow- 
ers ;  green  pantaloons  buttoned  with  bobs  of  silk,  and  silver  shoon. 
They  carry  quivers  of  arrow  slough,  and  bows  made  of  the  ribs  of  a 
man  buried  where  '  three  lairds'  lands  meet ;''  their  arrows  are  made 
of  bog  reed,  tipped  with  white  flints  and  dipped  in  the  dew  of  hem- 
lock ;  they  ride  on  steeds  whose  hoofs  would  not  dash  the  dew  from 
the  cup  of  a  harebell." — Philadelphia  News. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Anthony. 

Saint  Anthony  was  born  in  Egypt  in  251,  and  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune, which  he  distributed  among  his  neighbors  and  the  poor,  retired 
into  solitude,  founded  a  religious  order,  built  many  monasteries,  and 
died  anno  356.  Many  ridiculous  stories  are  told  of  his  conflict  with 
the  devil,  and  of  his  miracles.  There  are  seven  epistles  extant  attrib- 
nted  to  him.  He  is  sometimes  represented  with  a  fire  by  his  side,  signi- 
fying that  he  relieves  persons  from  the  inflammation  called  after  his 
name ;  but  always  accompanied  by  a  hog,  on  account  of  his  having 
been  a  swineherd,  and  curing  all  disorders  in  that  animal.  To  do  him 
the  greater  honor,  the  Romanists  in  several  places,  keep,  at  common 
charge,  a  hog  denominated  St,  Anthony  s  Jiog,  for  which  they  have 
great  veneration.  Some  will  have  St.  Anthony's  picture  on  the  walls 
of  their  houses,  hoping  by  that  to  be  preserved  from  the  plague ;  and 
the  Italians,  who  do  not  know  the  true  signification  of  the  fire  painted 
by  the  side  of  the  saint,  concluding  tnat  he  preserves  houses  from  be 
ing  burnt,  invoke  him  on  such  occasions.  Both  painters  and  poets  have 
made  very  free  with  this  saint  and  his  followers ;  fhe  former  by  the 
many  ludicrous  pictures  of  his  temptation ;  and  the  latter,  by  divers 
epigrams  on  his  disciples  or  friars;  one  of  which  is  the  following, 
printed  in  Stephen's  World  of  Wonders, 

"  Once  fed'st  thoa.  Anthony,  sn  herd  of  swine, 

And  now  %n  herd  of  monks  thou  feedest  still, 
For  wit  and  gat  alike  both  charges  him: 

Both  loren  fllth  alike:  both  like  to  fill 
Their  greedy  paanch  alike ;  nor  was  that  kind 

More  beastly,  sottish,  swinish  than  this  last; 
All  else  agrees,  one  fealt  I  only  find, 

Thoa  ttodest  not  thy  monks  with  oaken  mast.'* 
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St  John  and  St-    Paul. 


St.  John's  Commandery,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  took  a  pilgrimage  to 
Dover,  N.  H.,  June  28,  1888,  and  made  a  knightly  visit  to  St.  Paul's 
Commandery  of  the  latter  place.  The  following  poem  was  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  Sir  Knight  Rev.  James  Thurston  of  Dover,  N.  H. 


<$t  S'oiin  atiH  M*  ^auL 


St.  John  has  come  to  greet  St.  Pan], 

St.  Paul  salutes  his  brother! 
*T]s  well  for  saints  to  heed  the  call 

To  entertain  each  other. 

St  Pan],  once,  in  a  roaming  mind 

And  pilgrim  inclination, 
Went  forth  and  met  St,  John  so  kind 

In  Providence  plantation. 

Four  years  have  passed,  and  mem'ry  still 

Holds  fast  the  recollection, 
Of  St.  John's  brotherly  good  will 

And  knightly  benediction. 

The  well  earned  fitmo  of  old  St.  John, 

And  grand  historic  story, 
St  Paul  with  pleasure  dwells  upon 

As  if  we  shared  the  glory. 

Pilgrims  from  Xarragansett's  shores 
We  give  you  knightly  greeting;  — 

With  glowing  hearts  and  open  doors, 
We  hall  this  happy  meeting. 

Accomplished  In  all  knightly  arta. 
With  brave  and  courteous  bearing. 

We  match  you  with  our  loyal  hearts, 
With  you  this  grace  we're  sharing. 

The  symbols  of  our  ancient  guild, 
With  an  their  rich  traditions. 

Are  tools  with  which  our  house  we  build, 
On  truth's  divine  foundations. 

For  truth  Is  mightier  than  wine. 
Or  power  of  woman's  pleading. 

For  all  her  forces  are  divine, 
All  might  of  kings  exceeding. 


So  taught  Zernbbabel  of  old. 
The  temple's  walls  rebuilding, 

With  granite  base,  and  dome  of  gold. 
For  scattered  Israel's  shielding. 

Since  Baldwin,  Godfrey,  Hugh  de  Payen, 
Home  fled  the  century's  seven, 

Yet  truth  and  virtue  still  remain 
Man's  cynosure  of  heaven. 

Sir  knights,  companions,  one  and  all, 

Our  crusades  are  not  over. 
There  are  battles  for  Saints  John  andFaoI 

In  Providence  and  In  Dover. 

Compatriots  In  the  noble  strife 

For  human  elevation. 
Our  patron  saints,  through  all  their  life 

Command  our  emulation. 

With  the  red  cross  of  Mary's  son. 

To  Malta's  lonely  island. 
O'er  sea  and  land  we're  moving  on 

To  rescue  Zion's  highland. 

Sir  knights  from  freedom's  earlier  home, 
Where  bi*ave  old  Roger  Williams 

Fore-shed  the  light  on  years  to  come, 
For  all  our  country's  millions; 

We  pledge  you  by  our  granite  hills 
And  "  smile  of  the  great  spirit," 

A  knightly  zeal  our  bosom  thrills. 
We  boast  no  higher  merit 

St.  Paul  salutes  St.  John  to-day 
With  glad  though  humble  greeting. 

God  guide  ua  each  our  pilgrim  way. 
To  heaven's  eternal  meeting. 
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St.  Paul  and  St  John. 


St.  Paul's  Commandery,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  took  a  pilgrimage  .to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  June  i8,  1890,  and  made  a  knightly  visit  to  St. 
John's  Commandery  of  the  latter  place.  The  following  poem  was  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  by  Sir  Knight  Rev.  James  Thurston  of  Dover. 


M.  I^aul  attti  d^t  S^oiin. 


St.  John  to-day  receives  St.  Paul 

With  greetings  to  his  brother; 
So  Saints  and  Knights  should  heed  the  call 

To  entertain  each  other. 

St  Paul  now  In  a  roaming  mind 

And  pilgrim  inclination, 
l8  glad  to  meet  St.  John,  so  kind. 

In  ProTldence  Plantation. 

The  years  have  fled,  but  memory  still 

Holds  fast  the  recollection 
Of  mataal  g^etings,  and  good  will, 

And  knightly  benedictions. 

St.  Paul  on  pilgrimage  once  came, 

For  friendly  visitation. 
Yon  met  ns  in  Johanian  fhune 

Of  knightly  inspiration. 

Then,  f^m  far  Narragansett's  shores. 
Ton  came  with  knightly  greeting; 

With  glowing  hearts  and  open  doora 
We  hailed  the  happy  meeting. 

Ton  gave  our  Knights  the  royal  cheer 

Of  generous  Little  Rhody. 
We  sailed  yon  o'er  the  waters  clear 

Of  Winnopisseogee! 

We  coold  not  match,  with  equal  grace, 

Your  courteous  attentions. 
Bat  trust  you  saw  on  every  face 

Hospitable  intentions. 

The  well-earned  fame  of  old  St.  John,— 

Her  grand  historic  story,— 
St.  Paul  with  pleasure  dwells  upon 

As  if  we  shared  the  glory. 

Accomplished  in  all  knightly  arts, 
With  brave  and  courteous  bearing, 

We  match  yon  with  our  loyal  hearts, 
This  only  grace  we're  shuring. 

The  symbols  of  our  ancient  guild. 
With  all  their  rich  traditions. 


Are  tools  with  whi<jh  our  homes  we  build 
On  Truth's  divine  foundations. 

For  Truth  is  mightier  than  wine. 
Or  power  of  woman's  pleading; 

For  all  her  forces  are  divine, 
All  power  of  kings  exceeding! 

So  taught  Zerubbabel  of  old— 
The  Temple's  walls  re-building. 

With  granite  base  and  dome  of  gold, 
For  scattered  Israel's  shielding. 

Since  Baldwin,  Godfrey,  Hugh  de  Payen, 
Have  fled  the  centuries  seven, 

Tet  truth  and  virtue  still  remain, 
Man*s  cynosure  of  heaven ! 

Sir  Knights,  companions,  one  and  all, 

Our  crusades  are  not  over : 
There're  battles  for  Saints  John  and  Paul 

In  Providence  and  Dover. 

Compatriots  in  the  noble  strife 

For  human  elevation. 
Our  patron  Saints,  in  all  their  life. 

Command  our  emulation. 

With  the  red  cross  of  Mary's  son. 

From  Malta's  lonely  Island, 
O'er  sea  and  land,  we're  pressing  on 

To  rescue  Zion's  highlands. 

Sir  Knights  of  freedom's  earliest  home. 
Where  bravo  old  Roger  Williams 

Fore-shed  the  light  on  years  to  come 
For  all  our  nation's  millions,— 

We  pledge  you  by  our  granite  hills 
And  "  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit." 

A  knightly  zeal  our  bosom  thrills; 
We  boust  no  higher  merit. 

St.  Paul  salutes  St.  John  to-day, 
With  glad  and  grateful  greeting. 

God  guide  us  eacli  our  pilgrim  way 
To  heaven's  eternal  meeting! 
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Runaway  Pond. 

BY  CAPT.   O.   V.   PERCIVAL. 

In  1810  an  event  occurred   in   Glover,  Vt,  which  will  long  be  re- 
membered and  perhaps  be  visible   in  all  coming  time.     There  was  a 
pond  about  five  miles  south  of  where  Glover  Village  now  stands,  one 
mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  which  discharged   its   waters  south, 
forming  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Lamoille  river.     Its  northern 
shore  consisted  of  a  narrow  belt  of  sand  and  a  bank  of  light,  sandy 
earth.     Here  had  been  formed  a  deposit  resembling  frozen  gravel,  two 
or  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  extending  into  the  pond  five  or  six 
rods  from  the  shore.    This  deposit  formed  the  only  barrier  to  the  wa- 
ters, preventing  them   from  descending  into   Mud   Pond,  which   was 
about  a  mile  below  in  a  northerly  direction.     From  this  pond  flowed  a 
small  stream  on  which  was  built  a  grist  mill  by  Aaron  Willson  nearly 
opposite  where  Hon.  C.  P.  Owens  now  lives ;  this  stream  was  insufi- 
cient  in  a  dry  time  to  carry  the  mill  to  the  satisfaction  of  Willson  and 
others  interested  therein  ;  it  was  therefore  proposed  to  cut  a  channel 
from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  pond,  and   thus   increase   the  stream. 
On  the  6th  day  of  June,  18 10,  it  being  election  day  in  New    Hamp- 
shire, and  as  nearly  all  the  early  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  town  came 
the  State,  they  concluded  to-  celebrate  the  day  by  accomplishing  their 
object.     Accordingly,  between  thirty  and  forty  men  and  boys,  armed 
with  all  the  necessary  tools,  repaired  to  the  spot  and  commenced  op- 
erations.    I  here  append   the  names  of  those  who  were  present  and 
were  actors  in  this  event,  viz.:  Spencer  Chamberlin,  Richard  Goodwin, 
Silas  Wheeler,  John  Crane,  Silas  Clarke,  Joseph  Owens,  Daniel  Frost, 
Eber  Frost,  Loring   Frost,   Asa  Brown,  Hezekiah   Bickford,  Joseph 
Gray,  Nathaniel  French,  Barrilla  French,  Lindol  French,  Elijah  Stowe, 
lona  French,  Zenas  French,  Aaron  Willson,  Silas  French,  Geo.  French, 
Levi   Partridge,    Samuel  Twombly,  Ark  Miles,  Samuel   Bean,  Jacob 
Twombly,  Benjamin  Hawkins,  Robert  Brown,  Solon  Bragg  and  others. 
Some  from  Barton  and  Sheffield  were  among  the  number.     They  soon 
opened  a  channel  and  the  water  began  to  run  off  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion.    They  all  stepped  out  of  the  channel  on  to  the  bank  to  take  a 
drink  of  whisky  (of  which  they  bad  a  liberal  supply)  and  were  quite 
jubilant  at  their  success,  when  all  at  once   the   water  ceased  to  run. 
Soon  an  unearthly  noise  was  heard.   Spencer  Chamberlin  stepped  into 
the  channel  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when  suddenly  the  earth  began  to 
settle  where   they  stood   and   give   way.     Richard  Goodwin  caught 
Chamberlin  by  the  hair  of  the  head  and  pulled  him  out,  and  they  all 
fled  up  the  hill  to  save  their  lives,  as  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  raging  torrent.     In  a  short  time  most  of  the  pond 
had  disappeared  from  its  bed.     Rushing  down  to  Mud  pond,  tearing 
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away  its  barrier  and  gaining  additional  strength  from  its  tributary  wa- 
ters, prostrating  the  mill  of  Aaron  VVillson,  the  torrent  swept  down 
the  valley  of  Barton  river,  destroying  a  saw  mill  near  where  the  high 
railroad  bridge  now  crosses  the  river  below  Barton  village,  and  made 
a  rapid  descent  on  the  meadow  lands  in  B.irton ;  thence  to  Lake 
Memphremagog.  Through  all  this  distance  it  tore  up  the  forest  trees 
and  bore  them  onward  ;  huge  stones  were  removed  from  their  places 
and  carried  long  distances  ;  even  after  a  course  of  seventeen  miles,  a 
large  rock  estimated  at  loo  tons  weight  was  removed  several  rods 
from  its  bed  ;  it  was  a  grand  and  majestic  sight  on  its  way,  sometimes 
sixty  feet  high,  boiling,  surging  as  it  moved  along.  People  who  could 
hear  the  noise  made  by  the  torrent  but  could  not  see  the  cause,  Imag- 
ined the  day  of  Judgment  had  come  ;  the  awful  roar  made  by  this  rush 
of  waters  was  heard  for  many  miles  east  and  west  of  the  valley  through 
which  it  passed  and  caused  great  consternation  among  the  people  who 
saw  and  heard  it  at  that  time.  This  company,  when  they  saw  what  was 
done,  cast  around  among  their  number  to  see  who  could  run  the  fast- 
est and  get  ahead  of  the  torrent  and  ^rarn  the  inhabitants  of  the  com- 
ing danger.  Spencer  Chamberlin  offered  to  go.  He  was  a  lall,  wiry 
man  and  could  run  like  a  deer,  and  it  was  said  that  the  first  jump  he 
made  was  over  a  fallen  tree  which  lay  up  from  the  ground  seven  or 
eight  feet ;  he  cleared  it  at  a  bound  and  hastened  on,  keeping  on  the 
high  land  east  of  the  torrent ;  when  opposite  where  Odlin  L.  Gray 
now  lives,  over  three  miles,  he  passed  it  and  hurried  on  to  the  mill  of 
Willson.  He  ran  into  the  mill  and  shouted  to  his  wife,  who  was 
grinding  a  grist,  to  flee  for  life;  he  seized  her  with  one  hand  and  with 
a  grist  in  the  other  hastened  oat,  but  the  waters  were  upon  them,  he 
dropped  his  grist  and  they  had  barely  time  to  escape  up  the  bank 
when  the  torrent  rushed  *  by,  sweeping  the  mill  and  everything  before 
it.  There  was  a  horse  hitched  at  the  mill  belonging  to  Nathan  Cutter 
who  then  lived  in  the  west  part  of  the  town;  no  trace  of  it  was  ever 
seen.  This  was  the  only  building  destroyed  in  town.  No  lives  were 
lost  as  the  early  settlers  had  located  themselves  on  the  highlands  east 
and  west  of  the  valley  through  which  the  flood  passed.  Edmund  Miles 
was  boiling  salts  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Magog  near  where  Georgeville 
now  stands,  on  the  day  of  the  event,  and  used  the  water  out  of  the 
lake  to  wet  down  his  leaches.  He  was  surprised  the  next  morning  to 
see  the  waters  had  risen  nearly  a  foot  in  the  lake,  and  as  no  rain  had 
fallen  to  his  knowledge  he  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  the  cause,  but 
during  the  day  the  news  came  of  the  running  away  of  Lond  Pond  in 
Glover.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  volume  of  water  was  dis- 
charged into  the  lake.  In  both  Long  Pond  and  Mud  Pond  were  large 
quantities  of  peat  and  muck  which  became  mingled  with  the  soil  and 
sand  which  was  deposited  along  the  course  of  the  flood,  in  many 
places  greatly  benefitting  the  land,  though  at  first  it  was  supposed  the 
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meadows  were  ruined  ;  now  no  better  meadows  are  found  than  these 
have  proved  to  be  under  cultivation.  June  6,  i860,  half  a  century 
after  the  event,  the  Orleans  Historical  Society  appointed  a  special 
meeting  at  Glover  to  celebrate  the  event  and  several  of  the  men  were 
present  who  were  engaged  draining  Long  Pond  dfty  years  ago.  A 
large  audience  assembled  to  hear  an  account  of  the  event  prepared 
by  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White  of  Coventry,  Vt.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
great  interest,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  present.  Lindol 
French  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  company  who  was  present.  He 
was  then  eight  years  old,  and  remembered  distinctly  of  his  eldest 
brother  catching  him  in  his  arms  and  fleeing  up  the  bank  to  save  their 
lives.  Daniel  Owens,  now  living  in  Barton  at  an  advanced  age^is  the 
only  living  man  who  saw  it  (1889),  standing  on  the  hill  west  of  the 
chair  factory  in  Barton,  and  seeing  the  torrent  sweep  down  the  valley 
of  Barton  river.  The  main  road  from  Barton  to  Greensboro*  runs 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  bed  of  this  pond,  nearly  in  the  center. 
The  west  side  of  the  road  where  the  water  was  deepest  is  under  culti- 
vation, cutting  large  crops  of  grass.  The  water  here,  it  was  said,  was 
100  feet  deep  in  many  places.  The  east  side,  where  the  water  was 
more  shallow,  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  pine  and  other  tim- 
ber. The  bed  of  the  pond  for  many  years  was  soft  and  shaky,  but  it 
gradually  hardened  so  as  to  be  available.  It  is  a  historic  spot,  and 
has  been  visited  by  thousands  of  people.  The  marks  of  the  pond 
are  still  visible  on  the  high  banks  surrounding  it.  Near  the  top  of 
the  east  bank  is  a  large  level  plat  of  ground  carpeted  with  moss  of 
different  colors,  and  covered  with  an  open  growth  of  white  birch  and 
other  timber,  making  a  splendid  picnic  ground  for  parties  from  Glover 
and  other  surrounding  towns. 


Hari-Kiri,  the  "  HAPPY  DISPATCH."  HaHKirx  does  not  con- 
sist, as  many  in  England  suppose,  in  opening  the  abdomen,  but  in 
thrusting  a  sword  through  the  neck  behind  the  windpipe  with  the  edge 
outwards,  and  then  in  grasping  the  sword  with  both  hands,  pushing  it 
forward  till  the  throat  is  entirely  severed,  and  falling  upon  it.  The 
misunderstanding  has  arisen  from  the  Japanese  custom  of  making  cer- 
tain scratches  over  the  region  of  the  bowels  before  committing  the  fa- 
tal act,  in  order  to  symbolize  the  season  for  death.  A  large  volume 
has  been  written  on  the  etiquette  of  the  '*  happy  dispatch." — Drtz&tr'^ 
Jajpan, 

A  "  Bright  "  Mason  fs  one  who  is  thoroughly  apt  in  the  ceremo 
nies  of  the  ritual,  and  the  general  duties  of  the  lodge.  It  does  not 
however,  mean  that  a  bright  mason  is  always  well  informed  upon  the 
history  of  freemasonry,  and  its  esoteric  mysteries. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


Greek  Poets  (Vol.  V,  p.  i8o.)  "Be  not  deceived;  evil  commu- 
nications corrupt  good  manners." — /  Corinthians  xv,  33.  Burritt's 
*  Geography  of  the  Heavens,"  p.  98,  says  Paul  quotes  this  from  the 
Thais  of  Meander.  In  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  edition  of  the  "  Poetical 
Works  of  John  Milton,"  i868,  p.  359,  it  is  stated  that  Paul  quotes  this 
from  Euripides.     Which  is  correct  ?     Give  the  reference. 

Lois  Phillips. 

Authorities :  Prose  works  of  Milton,  with  notes  and  commentaries 
(Areopagitical)  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  vol.  2,  p.  63.  (Bohn's  library, 
1883).  Milton  Samson  Agonistes  preface,  p.  353,  (Clarendon  series.) 
Hale  notes  on  the  Areopagitica^  p.  89.  Lange's  commentaries,  Philip 
Schaff.  (Scribner's,  1887).  Titus  in  vol.  "  Thessalonian"  Acts  p. 
321.  Corinthians,  p.  331.  Bloomfield's  Greek  testament  (Scribner, 
1870;,  vol.  2,  p.  168.  Renan  Life  of  St.  Paul,  note  100,  p.  372. 
Conybeare  &  Howson.  Life  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  2,  63,  p.  463,  n.  9. 
Ramage  Familiar  Quotations  trom  the  Greek  writers,  Menander,  p. 
321.  Clarke's  commentaries,  vol.  6.  Meyer's  commentaries,  Corin- 
thians^ vol.  2,  p.  82.  Meyer's  handbuch  uber  den  ersten  brief  an  die 
Korinthek.  Dean  Stanley  Corinthians  (Murray,  1858),  p.  322  Soc- 
rates Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  3,  p.  16. 

"  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move  and  have  our  being."  As  certain 
also  of  our  own  poets  have  said :  "  For  we  are  also  his  offspring." 
Acts,  xvii.,  28.  "  Be  not  deceived."  "  Evil  communications  corrupt 
gocd  manners, :  I  Corinthians,  xv.,  23.  "  One  of  themselves,  even  a 
prophet  of  their  own,  said  :  *  The  Cretians  are  atways  liars,  evil  beasts, 
and  slow  bellies,'     Titus  i,  12." 

The  following  is  found  in  a  foot  note  to  the  Areopagitica,  vol.  2,  p. 
63:  "  These  passages  are  Acts,  xvii.,  28,  taken  from  Aratus ;  I  Corin- 
thians, XV.,  33,  taken  from  Menander,  though  some  sa  from  Euripi- 
des, and  Titus  i,  12,  taken  from  Epimenides."  Acts  xvii.,  28.  Renan; 
note  100,  372,  gives  Aratus  Phenom  5  and  says  same  is  in  Cleanthe's 
hymn  to  Jupiter  5.  Conybeare  &  Howson.  Aratus,  a  Greek  poet,  a 
native  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  also  in  the  Hymns  of  Qleanthes — that  this 
hymn  is  given  entire  in  Dr.  Bloomfield's  "  Recensio  Synoptica." 
Lange's  commentaries  at  the  beginning  of  astronomical  poem  of  Ara- 
tus. Aratus  refers  to  Zeus,  but  Paul  to  God.  I.  Corinthians  xv.,  33. 
Milton's  preface  to  Samson  Agonistes — "  The  apostle  Paul  himself 
thought  it  not  unworthy  to  insert  a  verse  of  Euripides  into  the  text  of 
the  holy  scripture,"  I.  Corinthians  xv.,  22.  Hale :  "  That  there 
should  be  any  confusion  is  intelligible  enough  if  it  is  remembered  how 
Menander  was  in  fact  the  dramatic  offspring  of  Euripides  and  closely 
resembled  him  in  style."     The  words   were   probably   in    Menander 
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Thais,  now  lost  It  is  strange  that  so  learned  and  exact  a  man  as 
Milton  should  have  made  any  error  of  allusion,  but  in  a  reasonably 
careful  examination  of  all  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  now  extant  I  could 
not  find  anything  akin  to  this  sentiment.  I  was  moved  to  make  ^he 
examination  as  Milton  and  various  writers  have  referred  to  Euripides, 
yet  have  given  no  citation,  where  in  every  other  instance  the  similar 
passage  of  the  Greek  poet  has  been  cited.  The  passage  from  ^schy- 
lus  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Menander  ;  also  that  from  Sophocles.  It 
would  have  given  greater  force  to  Milton's  argument  to  have  said : 
"And  one  of  these  a  writer  of  comedy."  Conybeare,  vol.  2,  p  63,  says 
the  passage  is  from  Menander's  Thais  3  ;  likewise  Lange's  Corinthi- 
ans, p.  331.  Ramage's  "  Beautiful  Thoughts  from  the  Greek,"  p.  321, 
gives  it  under  Menander,  citing  the  verse  in  Corinthians.  Clarke's 
Commentaries,  vol.  6,  says  the  passage  is  taken  from  Menander,  but 
the  same  sentiment  is  in  iEschylus,  7  ;  Thebans,  605.  "  In  every 
matter  there  is  nothing  more  deleterious  than  evil  communications." 
Meyers  Commentary  Corinthians,  vol.  2.  p.  82.  Bloomfield  in  his 
Greek  testament  says  the  passage  is  taken  from  Menander,  also  from 
EuripideS;  Titus  i.,  12.  Conybeare-Epimenides  of  Crete,  a  poet  in  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ  called  the  prophet,  Plato  called  him  a  di- 
vine man,  and  Plutarch  the  same.  Lange,  ♦  *  *  not  from  Calli- 
machus,  as  some  suppose,  in  whom  two  first  words  are  found,  but  from 
Epimenides,  a  philosopher  and  poet  who  lived  at  Glossus,  in  Crete, 
about  600  B.  C,  and  gave  this  description  probably  in  a  work. 

Harbinger. 

^ 

Cryptonymous.  Vol.  VI,  p.  287.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
pesudonym  ?  Andrew. 

Cryptonymus,  one  whose  name  is  hidden.  The  favorite  nomde- 
plume  of  the  author  (Kenneth  R.H.  Mackenzie)  of  *'  The  Royal  Ma- 
sonic Cyclopaedia.  He  may  be  without  much  vanity  be  allowed  to 
state  the  reason  of  its  assumption.  Names  go  for  very  little  in  these 
days,  unless  backed  by  great  rank,  position,  or  wealth  ;  but  in  the 
mysterious  science  of  Masonry  the  author  had  in  view  a  gook  object, 
being  well  aware  that  such  observations  as  he  might  m  ake  would  not 
be  calculated  to  endanger  any  portions  of  the  structure  of  Masonry ; 
and  being  gifted  with  rare  opportunities,  and  the  taste  for  unraveling 
i  ntricate  problems,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  impart  his  knowl- 
edge without  offence,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Cryptonymus,  to  mark 
alike  his  sense  of  the  necessity  of  secrecy  and  modesty,  and  his  per- 
sonal feeling  that,  after  all,  what  he  had  to  communicate  was  not  to 
be  found  on  the  surface  of  things.  G.  C.  S. 
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The  Great. 

This  title  has  been  borne  by  the  following  historical  characters : — 

Abbas  I.,  Shah  of  Persia  (i  567-1628). 

Albertus  "  Magnus,"  mediaeval  Schoolman  (i  193- 1280). 

Alexander  of  Macedon  (356-323  b.  c). 

Alfonso  III.,  King  of  Asturias  and  Leon  (848-912). 

Alfred,  King  of  England  (849-901). 

Basil,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Csesarea  (329-379). 

Canute,  King  of  Denmark  (995-1036). 

Casimir  III.  of  Poland  (1309-1370). 

Charles  I.    Emperor  of  Germany   (724-814) ;  *^Charlemagne,"  or 

"  Carolua  Magnus." 
Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Lorraine  (1543- 1608). 
Charles  Emanuel  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy  (i 562-1 630). 
Lewis  I.  of  Hungary  (1326-1381). 

Louis  II.,  Prince  of  Condfe,  Due  d'Enghien  ( 162 1-- 1686). 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  (d.  1065). 
Frederick   William,    Elector  of   Brandenburg,  (1620-1688);   "the 

Great  Elector." 
Frederick  II,  of  Prussia  (1712-1786). 
Gregory  I.,  Pope  (544-604). 
Henri  IV.  of  France  (i 553-1610). 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  Tetrarch  (d.  74  a.  d.) 
Hiao-wen-tee,  Emperor  of  China  (206-157  b.  c.) 
John  II.  of  Portugal  (i45S-i49S)- 
Justinian  I.  (483"565)- 

Mahomet  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks  (1430- 1481). 
Maximilian,  Duke  of   Bavaria  (1573- 165 1). 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  (1519-1574). 
Gonzales  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  of   Spain   (1503-1575);  "  the   Great 

Cardinal." 
Nicholas  I.,  Pope  (d.  867). 
Otho  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany  (913-973). 
Pierre  III.  of  Aragon  (i 239-1 285). 
Sapor,  Ninth  Sassanide  King  (240-379). 
James  Sforza,  Italian  general  (1369-1424). 
Sigismund,  King  of  Poland  (1466-1548). 
Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  (454-596). 
Theodosius  L,  Emperor  (346-305). 

^•» 

"  Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is 

the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in 

heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care, 

and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power." — Richard  Hooker, 
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The  use  of  the  Dictionary. 

ThE  reader  may  discover  by  the  following  extract,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  write  a  technically  grammatical  sentence,  which  would  be 
almost  unintelligible.  The  words  below  can  all  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary, and  all  are  grammatically  used  i  and  yet  the  thing  is  as  hope- 
lessly dark  as  if  written  in  Cherokee.  It  is  an  amusing  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  one  may  write  English,  or  speak  it,  and  still  use  an  un- 
known tongue.  The  following  purports  to  be  from  an  Author  to  a 
Critic. 

Sii: —  You  have  behaved  like  an  impetiginous-Croyle  I  like  those 
inquinate.  Crass-sciolists  who  envious  of  my  moral  celsitude,  carry 
their  nugacity  to  the  height  of  creating  symposically  the  facund 
words  which  my  polymathic  geneius  uses  with  liberty  to  abligate  the 
tongues  of  the  weetless  !  Sir — ^you  have  crassly  parodied  my  own  pet 
words,  as  though  they  were  tangrams,  I  will  not  coacervate  reproach- 
es— I  would  abduce  a  veil  over  the  atramental  ingratitude  which  has 
chamferred  even  my  undicerptible  heart.  I  am  silent  on  the  foscilla- 
tion,  which  my  coadjivancy  must  have  given  you  when  I  offered  to  be  - 
come  your  fautor  and  admincle.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  lippitude 
theablepsy,  you  have  shown  in  exacerbating  me — one  whose  genius 
you  should  have  approached  with  mental  discalceation.  So  I  tell  you 
•  sir  syncophically,  and  without  supervaceneous  words,  nothing  will 
render  ignoscible  your  conduct  to  me.  I  warn  you  that  I  would  vel- 
licate  your  nose,  if  I  thought  that  any  moraldiathrosis  could  be  there- 
by performed — if  I  thought  that  I  should  not  impignorate  my  reputa- 
tion by  such  a  digtadiation.  • 

Go  tachygraphic  scroyle !  band  with  your  crassinquinate  fautors — 
draw  pblectations  from  the  thought  if  you  can  of  having  synach- 
ronically  lost  the  estimation  of  the  greatest  poet  since  Milton,  and 
drawn  upon  your  head  this  letter  which  will  drive  you  to  Walker,  and 
send  you  to  sleep  over  it.  Knowledge  is  power  and  power  is  mercy ; 
so  I  wish  you  no  worse  than  it  may  prove  an  eternal  hypnotic. 

For  an  entire  solution  of  the  above  highly  interesting  missive,  the 
reader  is  invited  to  amuse  himself  an  hour  or  two  with  Walker's  or 
Webster's  Unabridged.  D. 
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"  Kow  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. '' 

The  very  earliest  publication  that  I  have  knowledge  of  that  the  fa- 
miliar little  prayer — 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 
If  I  shoald  die  before  1  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  eoul  to  take." 

had  in  print,  was  in  the  old  **  New  England  Primer,"  about  the  year 
169 1,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  Have  you,  or  any  of  your  multi- 
tude of  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  knowledge  of  the  little  prayer  having  been 
in  print  any  earlier?  If  so,  where  and  in  what,  please  ?  Was  it  first  in 
print  in  this  country  or  in  some  other  English-Speaking  part  of  world  ? 
A  most  learned  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  edu- 
cated in  Rome,  who  came  to  ^America  a  few  years  ago,  tells  me  that 
his  mother  taught  him  the  same  little  prayer  in  his  childhood,  in  Scot- 
land. "  So,"  he  added,  *'  the  prayer  is  not  a  Puritan  production,  and 
probably  did  not  have  its  origin  or  authorship  in  America.''  -  I 
very  much  desire  to  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  little  prayer,  and 
when  and  where  it  jirti  appeared  in  print,  or  when  and  where  any  one 
living  has  knowledge  of  its  fit^i  appearance  in  print  prior  to  its  publi- 
cation in  the  "  New  England  Primer,"  in  1691  or  earlier?  Cannot 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers,  kindly  inform  me> 
or  suggest  to  me  where  and  of  whom  I  may  possibly  learn  ? 

Charles  Marseilles,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

What  was  the  Holy  League  ?  (Vol.  VII.  p.  gg.)  I.  A  coa- 
lition of  the   Pope,  Venice  etc.   against  Louis  XII,  of  France,  15 10. 

II.  A  politico-religious  association  in  France  to  prevent  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry,  of  Navarre  (who  was  then  of  the  reformed  religion), 
was  begun  at  Peronne  in  1576,  and  lasted  till  1593  when  Henry 
embraced  Romanism.  It  was  called  •*  The  League"  by  way  of  pre- 
minence.  Dexter. 

Poe's  Raven  has  been  translated  into  Latin  in  a  measure  described 
as  a  five  line  stanza  of  trochaic  tetrameter,  with  a  trochaic  dimeter — 
hypercataletic. 

Let  a  youth  who  stands  with  a  glass  of  liquor  in  his  hand,  consider 
which  he  had  better  throw  away,  the  liquor  or  himself. 

The  greatest  abu^e  of  the  faculties  God  has  given  us  is  their  disuse. 
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^'Maryland.  My  Maryland.*' 

From  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  recollections  of  a  Virginia  Girl  in  the 
First  Year  of  the  War,  we  quote  the  following  as  to  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  Confederate  war  songs  :  "  It  was  at  this  time,  after  a  supper  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  '  Maryland  line'  at  Fairfax^  that  the  afterwards 
universal  war-song,  *  My  Maryland/  was  set  afloat  upon  the  tide  of 
army  favor.  We  were  sitting  outside  a  tent  in  the  warm  starlight  of 
an  early  autumn  night,  when  music  was  proposed.  At  once  we  struck 
up  Randall's  verses  to  the  tune  of  the  old  college  song,  '  Lauriger 
Horatius,' — a  young  lady  of  the  party  from  Maryland,  a  cousin  of 
ours,  having  recently  set  them  to  this  music  before  leaving  home  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.     All  joined  in  the  ringing  cho-  I 

rus^  and  when  we  finished  a  burst  of  applause   came   fram  some  sol-  i 

diers  listening  in  the  darkness  behind  a  belt  of  trees.  Next  day  the 
melody  was  hummed  far  and  near  through  the  camps,  and  in  due  time 
it  had  gained  and  held  the  place  of  favorite  song  in  the  army.  No 
doubt  the  hand-organs  would  have  gotten  hold  of  it ;  but,  from  first  to 
last  during  the  continuance  of  the  Confederacy,  those  cheerful  instru- 
ments of  torture  were  missing.  (I  hesitate  to  mention  this  fact^  lest 
it  prove  an  incentive  to  other  nations  to  go  to  war.)  Other  songs 
sung  that  evening,  which  afterwards  had  a  great  vogue,  were  one  be- 
ginning *  By  blue  Patapsco's  billowy  dash,*  arranged  by  us  to  an  air 
from  Turitani,'  and  shouted  lustily,  and  *  The  years  glide  slowly  by 
Lorena,'  a  ditty  having  a  queer  little  quivering  triplet  in  the  heroine's 
name  that  served  as  a  pitfall  to  the  unwary  singer.  '  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's Way'  came  on  the  scene  afterwards,  later  in  the  war." 


The  Dollar  Mark  ($).  There  are  several  theories  for  the  origin 
of  the  sign  of  the  American  dollar : 

1.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  U.  S.,  the  initials  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  That  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  8,  the  dollar  being  form- 
erly called  a  ^^  piece  of  eight, *^  and  designated  by  the  symbol  f. 

3.  That  it  is  derived  from  a  representation  of  the  "  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules," consisting  of  two  pillars  connected  with  a  scroll.  The  old 
Spanish  coins  containing  this  were  called  ^^ pillar  dollars,** 

4.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  H.  S.,  the  mark  of  the  Roman  mon- 
ey unit 

5.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  P.  and  S.  from  the  Spanish/^^?  duro, 
s\gr\\iy\vig  hard  dollar.  In  Spanish  accounts  peso  is  contracted  by 
writing  the  S  over  the  P,  and  placing  it  after  the  sum. 
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Quotations  and  Sayings  on  the  Devil. 

—  ■  ^      ■ 

Abashed  the  Devil  stood  and  felt  how  awful  goodness  is. 

Paradise  Lost  iv,  846 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell. — Macbeth  iv,  3. 
Devil  take  the  hindmost. — Butler's  Hudibras. 
Every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 

— Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel  Pt.  i,  1.  1.  557. 
Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan. — Matthew  xvi,  23. 
Give  the  Devil  his  due. — King  Henry,  Act  i,  Sc.  ii. 
God  sends  meats^  and  the  Devil  sends  cooks. 

— Garrick's  Epigram  on  Goldsmith's  Retaliation. 
Go,  poor  Devil,  get  the  gone. — Tristrj^m  Shandy,  Vol.  II,  ch.  xii. 
Go  to  the  Divil. — Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions. — Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
He  must  nedes  go  that  the  Dyvell  dryveth. — All's  Well,  i,  3. 
He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  eats  with  the  Devil. 

Chaucer's  Squiere's  Tale,  11,  1,  256. 
How  the  Devil  they  got  there. 

— Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  1.  169. 
I  heheld  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven. — Luke  x,  18. 
If  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by  let  us  call  the  Devil. 

Othello  II,  2 
Let  the  Devil  wear  blacky  for  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables. 

—Hamlet  in,  2. 
No  man  means  evil  but  the  Devil,  and  we  shall  him  by  his  horns. 

— Shakespeare  :  Act  v. 
Oh,  shame  to  men.  Devil  with  Devil  damned. 

— Paradise  Lost,  11,  1.  496. 
Renounce  the  Devil  and  all  his  works. — Baptism  of  Infants. 
Resist  the  Devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you. — ^James  iv,  7 
Satan  came  also  among  them. — Job  i,  6. 

Satan  is  to  be  punished  eternally  in  the  end,  but  for  a  while  he  tri- 
umphs.— B.  R.  Hayden. 
Satan  trembles  when  he  sees,  the  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees. 

— Cowper's  Exhortation  to  Prayer. 
Seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  Devil. — Richard  III,  i,  3. 

— Paradise  Lost  11,  496. 
Stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  to  serve  the  Devil  in. 

Pollok's  Course  of  Time,  viii,  616. 
Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  Devil. — King  Henry  IV,  in,  i. 
That  one  hunting  which  the  Devil  designed. 

— Drydeo's  Theodore  aad  Lenora. 
The  bane  of  all  that  dread  the  Devil. — Wordsworths*s  Idiot  Boy. 
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The  Devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 

— Merchant  of  Venice  i,  L 
The  Devil  did  grin  for  his  darling  sin. 

— Coleridge's  Devil's  Thoughts. 
The  Devil  has  his  elect. — Thomas  Carlyle. 
The  Devil  hath  not  an  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 

Byron's  Don  Juan  xv,  13. 
The  Devil  hath  power  to  assume  a  pleasing  shape. — Hamlet  11,  2. 
The  Devil  is  not,  indeed,  perfectly  humorous,  but  that  is  only  be- 
cause he  is  the  extreme  of  humor. — Coleridge :  Miscellanies. 
The  Devil  to  pay. — Moore's  Cast  of  Sheridan'  Hand. 
The  eternal  Devil  to  keep  his  slate  in  Rome. — ^Julius  Cajsar  i,  a. 
There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer. — Byron's  Corsair. 
The  meanest   thing   in   the  world   is — the  Devil. 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Though  an  angel  should  write,  still  'tis  Devils  must  print. 

— Moore's  Fudges  in  England 
What,  man!  defy  the  Devil?  Consider,  he  is  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

— Shakespeare :  Act  iii. 

When  i  ^^^  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
wnen  -^  ^^^^  j^^^jj  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  j^^^j^  ^  ^^^j^  was  he. 

— Rabelais  iv,  24. 
Where  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer,  the  Devil  builds  a  chapel. 

— Defoe's  True  Born  Englishman. 
Your  adversary,  the  Devil,  as  a  roaring  lion  walketh   about. 

I  Peter  v,  8. 


The  Evil  Eye. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  the  envious  eye  to  inflict  mischief  was 
universal  amongst  the  ancients.  It  is  needless  to  adduce  passages 
from  the  classics  to  support  this  statement,  for  even  St.  Paul  reckons 
this  action  of  the  mind  working  through  the  eye  amongst  other  crimes 
of  the  greatest  heinousness.  But  the  actual  manner  of  its  operation 
upon  the  sufferer  I  have  found  nowhere  explained,  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Heliodorus  (iii.  8) :  '"Tell  me,  my  good  Calasiris 
what  is  the  complaint  that  has  attacked  your  daughter?'  *  You  ought, 
not  to  be  surprised,'  I  replied,  *  if,  when  she  was  leading  the  proces- 
sion in  the  presence  of  so  vast  an  assemblage,  she  has  drawn  upon  her- 
self some  envious  eye.*  Whereupon,  smiling  ironically,  *  Do  you  then,^ 
asked  he,  '  like  the  vulgar  in  general,  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
fascination  ?'  '  As  much  as  I  do  in  any  other  fact,'  I  replied  ;  '  and 
the  thing  is  thus ;  this  air  that  surrounds  us,  passing,  as  it  were 
through  a  strainer^  through  the  eyes,  the  nostrils,  the  breath,  and  the 
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other  passages  into  the  inward  parts,  and  the  external  properties 
rushing  in  together  with  it,  whatever  be  its  quality  as  it  flows  in,  of 
the  same  nature  is  the  effect  that  it  disseminates  in  the  recipients ;  so 
that  when  any  one  looks  upon  Beauty  with  envy,  he  fills  the  circum- 
ambient air  with  a  malignant  property,  and  diffnses  upon  his  neighbor 
the  breath  coming  from  himself  replete  with  bitterness,  and  this,  be- 
ing, as  it  is,  of  a  most  subtle  nature,  penetrates  through  into  the  very 
bones  and  marrow.  Hence  en^  has  often  turned  itself  into  a  true 
disease,  and  has  received  the  distinctive  name  of  Fascination  (Bas- 
kania).  Consider,  too,  Charicles,  how  many  have  been  infected  with 
ophthalmia,  how  many  with  other  pestilential  diseases,  not  from  any 
contact  with  those  affected,  or  from  sharing  the  same  bed  or  the  same 
table,  but  merely  from  breathing  the  same  air.  Let,  too,  and  above 
everything  else,  the  origin  of  love  be  support  to  my  argument,  which 
owes  its  first  beginning  to  the  sight,  which  shoots,  like  arrows,  the 
passion  into  the  soul ;  and  this  with  very  good  reason,  for  of  all  the 
passages  and  senses  of  the  body,  the  sight  is  the  most  easily  excited, 
and  the  most  fervent,  and  therefore  the  most  susceptible  as  regards 
external  emanations,  by  means  of  its  natural  flery  spirit  attracting  to 
itself  the  spirit  of  Love.  And  if  you  wish  for  a  proof  drawn  from  nat- 
ural history  and  recorded  in  the  sacred  books :  the  bird  yellow-ham- 
mer cures  the  jaundice  ;  and  if  the  person  so  affected  should  look  at 
the  bird,  the  latter  at  once  endeavors  to  escape  and  shuts  its  eyes,  not, 
as  some  think,  because  it  begrudges  the  benefit  to  the  sick  man,  but 
because  if  looked  upon  it  is  forced  by  its  nature  to  attract  the  disease 
like  an  exhalation  into  its  own  body ;  and  therefore  shuns  the  glance 
as  much  as  a  blow.  And  of  serpents :  the  basilisk,  does  not  he,  as 
you  may  have  heard,  kill  and  blast  whatever  comes  in  his  way  by  his 
way  by  his  eye  and  breath  alone  ?  And  if  some  give  the  stroke  of  the 
eye  even  to  those  they  love  and  are  well  disposed  towards,  one  must 
not  be  surprised,  for  people  of  an  envious  disposition  do  not  what  they 
wish,  but  what  their  nature  compels  them  to.'  '* 


Translation  of  Enoch- 

The  history  of  the  prophet  to  whem  the  book  of  Enoch  is  attribut- 
ed, or  rather  whose  visions  it  relates,  is  recounted  as  follows  in  Gen. 
V.  i8 — 24  :  "  Jared,  at  the  age  of  162,  begat  Enoch  ;  who,  at  the  age 
65,  begat  Methuselah,  and  afterwards  walked  with  God  300  years, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  All  the  days  of  Enoch  were  365  years. 
He  walked  with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  (Compare 
Ecclesiasticus  xliv.  16 ;  Heb.  xii.  5.)  The  translation  of  Enoch  has 
been  compared  with  the  ancient  mysterious  burial  at  sunrise  of  noble 
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and  comely  youth  who  prematurely  died.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
not  really  dead^  but  carried  up  alive  to  the  region  of  light,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  loved  by  the  Supreme  Being.  The  story  of 
Ganymede  is  an  instance.  (See  the  learned  disquisition  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Montfaucon's  Religion  des  Gaulois^  torn.  ii.  p.  305,  &c. ;  and 
in  his  Explication  des  Texies  difficiles^  tom.  i.  p.  132.)  Hence  the  well- 
known  axiom,  "  He  whom  the  gods  love  dies  young."  Plutarch,  De 
Consolaiione  Philosoph, 

The  Translation  of  Enoch  has  been  commemorated  by  Thomas 
Peyton,  a  learned  and  pious  poet,  in  his  Glasse  of  Time  ;  published  in 
1620 : 

God  re-ascends,  and  lets  the  world  alone, 

Takes  Enoch  vp,  that  liu'd  therein  to  mone, 

Waile,  grieve,  lament,  the  abuses  which  he  saw 

Committed  were  against  the  conscience,  law 

Of  noble  stature,  in  that  sinful  age ; 

Small  hope  to  mend,  when  hope  could  not  assuage 

The  furious  current  of  this  stream  and  tide 

To  good  (sweete  saint)  with  these  foule  men  to  bide. 

The  angels  bright,  and  all  the  powers  diuine. 

Before  thy  face  in  glittering  robes  do  shine. 

Their  number  more  than  are  the  stars  and  sands, 

With  golden  censers  in  their  pure  white  hands. 

Winged  with  fame  to  mount  the  highest  heavens, 

Ranck't  all  in  order,  mustering  iust  by  seauens. 

Descending  sweetely  on  the  louely  brest. 

To  bring  bjoth  soule  and  body  to  their  rest. 

By  safe  conueyance,  in  a  chariot  fram'd 

Of  burnisht  gold,  the  horse  with  loue  infiam'd 

Mount  vp  the  aire  with  stately  stomach  fierce. 

And  at  the  last  the  brazen  wall  doth  pierce  ; 

Where  like  a  Piince  that  Paradise  had  gain'd  / 

Of  £ue  and  Adam  thou  art  entertain'd. 

With  farre  more  love  within  so  braue  a  field. 

Then  all  the  world  and  all  therein  can  yeeld ; 

There  thou  dost  Hue  when  they  are  wrapt  in  dust 

The  seuenth  from  them,  tipe  of  our  Sabaoth  iust. 


Emblems  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Andrew,  blue  sapphire; 
Bartholomew,  red  carnelian ;  James,  white  chalcedony  \  James  the 
less,  the  topaz  ;  John,  the  emerald ;  Matthew^  the  amethyst ;  Mat- 
thias, the  chrysolite;  Peter,  the  jasper  j  Philip,  the  sardonyx;  Simon, 
of  Cana,  the  hyacinth ;  Thaddeus,  the  chrysoprase ;  Thomas,  the 
byrl. 
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Velocity  of  a  Cannon  Ball.  Will  the  initial  velocity  of  a  can- 
Doo  ball  when  it  leaves  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  in  a  perpendicular  'di- 
rection be  the  same  as  when  the  ball  returns  to  the  cannon  ?         M. 

A  projectile  thrown  vertically  upward  in  the  air  will  return  with  a 
velocity  less  than  the  initial  velocity.  In  vacuo,  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
jectile being  the  only  force  acting,  this  force  would  generate,  in  each 
foot  of  the  fall,  exactly  the  same  velocity  that  it  had  destroyed  during 
the  passage  over  the  same  portion  of  the  path  in  ascending,  and  as  the 
final  velocity  of  the  projectile  would  be  equal  to  its  initial  velocity. 
In  the  air  however,  the  accelerating  force  which  acts  during  the  de 
scent  is  not  equal  to  the  retarding  force  during  the  ascent.  The  re- 
tarding force  is  the  same  of  the  weight  of  the  projectile  and  the  atmos- 
pheric resistance,  since  both  act  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  de- 
scent, the  accelerating  force  is  the  difference  of  these  two  since  they 
act  in  opposite  directions.  The  effective  force  during  the  descent  is 
therefore  less  than  during  the  ascent,  and^  as  it  acts  over  the  same 
path  a  less  velocity  will  be  generated. 

It  follows  also,  from  the  part  that  the  atmospheric  resistance  in- 
creases very  rapidly  with  the  velocity,  that  this  resistance  will,  if  the 
fall  continue  long  enough,  become  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  projec- 
tive, after  which^  as  the  forces  acting  on  it  will  be  in  equilibria,  the  mo- 
tion will  be  uniform.  Alfred  G.  Compton. 


Puritan  Surnames.  The  following  names  are  given  in  Lower's 
English  surnames,  as  specimens  of  the  names  of  the  old  Puritans  in 
England  about  the  year  1658.  They  are  taken  from  a  jury  list  in  Sus- 
sex county : 

Faint-not  Hewett.  Aceepted  Trevor. 

Redeemed  Compton.  Stand-fast-on-high  Stringer. 

God-reward  Smart.  Called  Lower. 

Earth  Adams.  Be-courteous  Cole. 

Meek  Brewer.  Search-the-Scriptures  Morton. 

Repentance  Avis.  Return  Spelman. 

Kill-sin  Pimple.  Fly-debate  Roberts. 

Be-faithful  Joiner.  Hope-for  Bending. 

More-fruit  Flower.  Weepnot  Billing. 

Grace-ful  Harding.  Elected  Mitchell. 

Seek-wisdom  Wood.  The-peace-of-God  Knight. 

Fight-the-good-fight  of  Faith.          Make-peace  Heaton. 
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Literature  of  the  Lunar  Man. 

1.  The  Man  in  the  Moone.  Telling  Strange  Fortunes.  London, 
1609. 

2.  "  The  Man  in  the  Moone,  discovering  a  world  of  Knavery  under 
the  Sunne ;  both  in  the  Parliament,  the  Councel  of  State  the  Army, 
the  City,  and  the  Country."  Dated,  "  Die  Lunae,  From  Nov.  14  to 
Wednesday  Novemb.  21  1649."  Periodical  Publications,  London. 
British  Museum.  Another  Edition,  "Printed  for  Charles  Tyns,  at  the 
Three  Cups  on  London  Bridge,  1657." 

3.  "  Sedenarchia,  or  the  Government  of  the  World  in  the  Moon. 
A  comical  history  written  by  Cryano  Bergerac,  and  done  into  English 
by  Tho.  St.  Serf.  London  1659." 

The  same,  Englished  by  A.  Lovell,  A.  M.,  London,  1687. 

4.  "The  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  Travels  into  the  Lunar  Regions,  by 
W.  Thomson,  London,  1783." 

In  this  lucubration  the  Man  in  the  Moon  shows  the  Man  of  the 
People  (Charles  Fox),  many  eminent  contemporaries,  by  means  of  a 
magical  glass. 

5.  '*The  Man  in  the  Moon,  consisting  of  Essays  and  Critiques." 
London,  1804.  Of  no  value.  After  shining  feebly  like  a  rushlight  for 
about  two  months  it  went  out  in  smoke. 

6.  The  Man  in  the  Moon.     London,  1820.     A  Political  Squib. 

7.  The  Loyal  Man  in  the  Moon,  1820.  is  a  Political  Satire,  with 
thirteen  cuts. 

8.  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  London,  1827  ?).  A  Poem.  N.  B.  The 
word  poem  has  many  meanings. 

9.  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Edinburgh,  1832.  A  small  sheet,  sold 
for  political  purposes,  at  the  high  price  of  a  penny.  The  Lunar  Man 
pledges  himself  to  "  do  as  I  like,  and  not  to  care  one  straw  for  the 
opinion  of  any  person  on  earth." 

10.  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  London,  1847.  This  is  a  comical  se- 
rial: edited  by  Albert  Smith  and  Angus  B.  Reach  ;  and  is  rich,  racy, 
and  now  rare. 

11.  The  Moon's  Histories.     By  a  Lady.     London,  1848. 
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Tivo  Hundred  Test  Words. 

Psychologist,  Bedellium,  Tuscarawas,  Teutonicism,  Tyrannical,  Bi- 
vouacked, Zeruiah,  Cancellation,  Euphemism,  Serpentine,  Ciliiform, 
Micawbef,  Diphthong,  Pamphlet,  Mahabarata,  Pneumonia,  Herbace- 
ous, Kanawha,  Gyroscope,  Cannonading,  Ophicleide,  Mnemosyne, 
Tachygraphy,  Schuyler,  Diapason,  Prophet,  Statuette,  Polygyny,  Olym- 
pian, Chalcedony,  Oriflamme,  Somnambulist,  Chirurgeon,  Grammari- 
an, CBsophagus,  Euterpean,  Imbroglio,  Pickaninny,  Pharynx,  Exche- 
quer, Seignior,  Hemistich,  Eau  de-cologne,  Bacchanalian,  Cephalic, 
Bureaucracy,  Truculent,  Slagirite,  Alleghany,  Jerquing,  Bourgeois, 
Kivikivi,  Chimere,  Narragansett,  Meretricious.  Handiwork,  Loqua- 
cious, Massillon,  Scurrilous,  Pronunciamento,  Sacrilegious,  Palmer- 
ston,  Zoozoo,  Brougham,  Onomatopoeia,  Leibuitz,  Geode,  Rhetorician, 
Hippopotamus,  Commandant,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Esquimau,  Michili- 
mackinac,  Ptarmigan,  Ichthyology,  Eleemosynary,  Synthesis,  Balder- 
dash, Youghioghcny,  Dyspepsia,  Chimneys,  Squeamish,  Quirites, 
Argillaceous,  Avoirdupois,  Feudal,  Whewell,  Sinistrorse,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Usquebaugh,  Fuchsia,  Kidnapping,  Noachian,  Schurz,  Sacharine,  Hy- 
drophobia, Apostrophe,  Gymnasium,  Euthanasy,  Rhodomontade, 
Supererogation,  Hymnography,  Heterogeneous,  Tic-douloureux,  Man- 
CEuvre,  Homoeopathy,  Pyrotechnic,  Aeronaut,  Diarrhoea,  Synchronism, 
Lachrymose,  Ostracize,  Chicanery,  Sycophancy,  Phantasmagoria,  Pri- 
mogeniture, Genevieve,  Whorler,  Hylopathism,  Houyhnhnms,  Fahren- 
heit, Soulouque,  Catoptrics,  Ipecacuanha,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Caje- 
put,  Pneumatics,  Idiosyncracy,  Cilicious,  Octateuch,  Eleusinian,Phon- 
otypy,  Polysyllable,  Metempsychosis,  Arraignment,  Curvilinear,  Mau- 
soleum, Olfactory,  Synoptical,  Radiuses,  Erysipelas,  Sphericity,  Scle- 
rotic, Mesmerism,  Canaanite,  Nonpareil,  Appalachian,  Mississippi, 
Artichoke,  Logarithmic,  Statistician,  Ornithorhnychus,  Dissyllable, 
Archimedes,  Circuitous,  Archipelago,  Circensian,  Symphony,  Ephe- 
meral, Concatenation,  Quintessence,  Ratiocination,  Metonymy,  Veloc- 
ipede, Sanctimonious,  Desideratum,  Swedenborgian,  Guaiacum,  Hic- 
cough, Quadrillion,  Eightieth,  Subsidiary,  Reconnaissance.  Paradisia- 
cal, Hieroglyphics,  Ultramontane,  Phlebotomy,  Spheroidal,  Assassina- 
tion, Lithograph,  Plenipotentiary,  Sapphic,  Zendavesta,  Seigneurial, 
Singhalese,  Ooticoid,  Opodeldoc,  Porphyry,  Zymotic,  Soprona,  Asafoe- 
tida,  February,  Verdigris,  Thitnee,  Saone,  Soojee,  Aude,  Euroclydon, 
Norwegians,  Abyssinians,  Cincinnatians,  Daguerreotype,  Sulphureted, 
Quarrelous,  Amphitheater,  Gamboled,  Disheveled. 


The  Swallow.  According  to  the  Scanndinavian  tradition,  this 
hovered  over  the  cross  of  Jesus,  crying  •'  Scala  !    Svala  !  "  (  consbird 
console  *')  whence  it  was  call  Svalow,  the  "  bird  of  consolation.'olo  I 
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QUESTIOjYS. 


1.  What  is  the  solid  contents,  in  cubit  miles,  of  night  (darkness) 
calculated  from  the  following  data  : 

Diameter  of  the  earth,  7,939  miles. 

Diameter  of  the  sun,  887,036  miles. 

Distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  center  to  center,  95.745737  miles. 

These  data  are  from  Brocklesby's  Astronomy,  pp.  27  and  126. 

TVRO. 

2.  What  is  the  codex  known  as  the  "  Guelpherbytanus  "  ?       H. 

3.  What  is  the  secret  science  known  as  the  Tarot  ?  Is  there 
any  work  on  the  subject  ?  Inquirer. 

4.  The  anagram  formed  from  the  name  Caroline  is  Comelia- 
One  of  the  anagrams  formed  from  the  word  Idolatry  is  Dilatory, 
What  other  anagram  can  be  formed  from  the  latter?  Herbert. 

5.  How  many  imitations  of  Homer's  Iliad  have  been  written,  and 
what  are  some  of  them  ?  Nestor. 

6.  Give  us  a  list  of  some  of  the  modern  messiahs,  and  the  times 
and  places  of  their  debuts.  Nestor. 

7.  If  two  persons  stood  on  the  equator,  antipodes  to  each  other, 
could  they  make  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  stars  of  the  heavens? 

Nestor. 

8.  "  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families." — Psalm  Lxvi,  6.  What 
is  meant  by  **  solitary  "  ?  Nestor. 

9.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  gin,  the  liquor  ?         Dexter. 

10.  Is  the  following  reading,  in  John  viii,  58,  allowable  ?  "  Before 
Abraham  was  lam."    Or,  '*I-am  was  before  Abraham."     Student. 

11.  Alexander  Cruden  compiled  his  **  Concordance  "  after  he  was 
liberated  from  an  asylum  where  he  was  confined  for  insanity,  having 
been  rejected  by  a  lady  to  whom  he  proposed  marriage.  Who  was 
the  lady  that  rejected  his  suit }  Reader. 

12.  What  are  the  names  of  the  five  rivers  of  hell  ?  Lewis. 

13.  Where  do  we  find  the  advice,  "  Let  not  thy  right  hand  know 
what  thy  left  hand  doeth  ''  ?  Searcher. 

14.  "Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go.  " — Ruth  r,  16.  How  is  t*"'- 
text  used  to  catch  thieves .?  H   H.  H. 

15.  Give  us  the  formation  and  use  of  the  "  Abracadabra'"         S. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 


>W'ITH    ANSWERS. 


"  To  those  who  love  there  is  a  return  from  Hades  to  Light. — Plutarch. 
Vol.  VII.     SEPTEMBER  &  OCTOBER,  1890.       Nos.  9  &  10. 

Passengers  of ''  The  May/lower. " 


The  following  is  a  true  list  of  the  passengers  who  landed  at  Plym- 
outh Rock  263  years  ago.  They  were  as  follows:  Mr.  John  Alden, 
Isaac  Allerton,  John  Allerton,  Mr.  William  Bradford,  William  Mr. 
Brewster,  John  Billington,  Peter  Brown,  Richard  Britterage,  Mr.  John 
Carver,  Francis  Cook,  James  Chilton.  John  Brackston,  Richard 
Clarke,  Edward  Dotey,  Francis  Eaton,  Thomas  English,  Mr.  Samuel 
Fuller,  Moses  Fletcher,  John  Goodman,  Richard  Gardiner,  John  How- 
land,  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,  Edward  Leister,  Christopher  Martin,  Mr. 
William  Mullens.  Edmund  Margeson,  Degony  Priest,  Thomas  Rog- 
ers; John  Rigdale,  Captain  Miles  Standish,  George  Soule,  Edward 
Tilly,  John  Tilly,  Thomas  Tinker,  John  Turner,  Mr.  Edward  Wins- 
low,  Mr.  William  White,  Mr.  Richard,  Warren,  Thomas  Williams, 
Gilbert  Winslow. 

And  servants  named  Carter,  Coper,  Ely,  Holbeck,  Hooke,  Lange- 
more,  Latham,  Minter,  More,  Prower,  Samson,  Story,  Thompson 
Traverse,  Wilder. — Boston  Transcript,  Dec.  26, 1883, 


Earliest  type  of  animal  life.  The  earliest  distinctly  organized 
animal  to  be  found  in  the  rocks  is  a  trilobite,  which  ranks  as  the  first 
created  living  being  having  a  distinct  and  intelligible  organization. 
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Materials  of  a  Man. 

Dr.  Lankester  has  demonstrated  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
human  body  and  exhibited  in  the  lecture-rooms  the  absolute  quanti- 
ties of  the  elements,  with  the  exception  of  four — oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen  and  fluorine.  The  three  first  could  not  be  exhibited  on  ac- 
count  of  their  bulk  ;  the  last  on  account  of  its  rarity. 

A  human  body  weighing  154  lbs.  was  stated  to  contain  iii  lbs.  of 
oxygen  gas,  which  would  occupy  750  cubic  feet;  14  lbs.  of  hydrogen 
gas,  which  would  occupy  nearly  3000  cubic  feet ;  and  nitrogen  gas  of 
about  20  cubic  feet.  Among  the  other  elements  were  2 1  lbs.  of  car- 
bon, I  3-4  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  2  lbs.  of  calcium,  i  ounce  of  sodium^ 
100  grains  of  iron,  150  grains  of  potassium,  10  grains,  of  magnesium, 
and  I  grain  of  silicon. 

These  elements  as  they  are  in  the  human  body,  were  represented 
by  III  lbs.  or  about  13  gallons  of  water,  15  lbs.  of  gelatine,  12  lbs.  of 
fat,  8  lbs  of  fibrine  and  albumen,  7  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a 
variety  of  salts.  It  was  shown  that  these  substances  were  supplied 
through  the  agency  of  plants,  and  that  it  is  in  the  tissues  of  plants 
that  the  great  chemical  changes  go  on  which  convert  the  inorganic  el- 
ements into  organic  substances,  fitted  for  the  food  of  man  and 
animals. 


Invisible  Writing.  Writing  with  rice-water,  to  be  rendered  visi- 
ble by  the  application  of  iodine,  was  successfully  practiced  in  the  cor- 
respondence with  Jellalabad,  during  the  last  war  between  England 
and  Afghanistan.  The  first  letter  of  this  kind  was  concealed  in  a 
quill,  being  a  small  paper,  on  which  appeared  the  simple  word  "io- 
dine.** The  liqnid  being  applied,  an  important  despatch  to  Sir  Rob. 
ert  Sale  was  made  legible. 

Colored  Targets.  It  was  found  while  firing  at  the  running-man 
target  at  Wimbleton,  which  is  scarlet  on  one  side  and  grey  on  the  oth- 
er, that  the  scarlet  dazzles  the  eyes,  and  is'^hence  the  more  difficult  to 
hit,  from  leaving  a  red  streak  behind  it,  as  it  moves.  Owing  to  the 
aim  being  unsettled,  the  grey  was  struck  74  times,  and  the  red  only  42 
limes  It  also  appeared  that  those  with  grey  eyes  did  better  work 
than  those  with  eyes  of  other  colors. 
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Roman  Crowns  of  Triumph. 


The  Civic  crown,  through  made  only  of  oaken  leaves,  was  es 
teemed  the  most  reputable  badge  of  martial  virtue,  and  never  bestowed 
but  for  the  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and  killing  at  the  same  time 
an  enemy. 

The  Laurel  crown  was  the  proper  ornament  of  triumph,  as  myrtle 
was  of  the  ovation.  Tiberius  wore  a  laurel  crown,  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  protect  him  from  lightning  and  thunder. 

The  Obsidional  crown,  though  made  only  of  the  common  grass  that 
happened  to  be  found  upon  the  scene  of  action,  was  esteemed  the  no- 
blest reward  of  military  glory,  and  never  bestowed  but  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  an  afmy  when  reduced  to  the  last  distress. 

The  Mural  crown,  an  embattled  circlet,  was  given  to  him  who 
first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city,  and  there  planted  a  standard. 

The  Naval  crown  was  given  to  him  who  first  boarded  an  enemy's 
ship :  it  was  a  circle  of  gold,  surmounted  by  nautical  emblems,  includ- 
ing the  beaks  of  ships ;  hence  it  was  called  rostra. 


Lotteries.  The  first  lottery  in  England,  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
cord, took  place  in  1569.  It  consisted  of  10.000  lots  of  ten  shillings 
each,  there  being  no  blanks,  and  the  prizes  consisted  chiefly  of  plate. 
There  were  then  only  three  lottery-offices  in  London.  The  lottery 
was  drawn  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  the  profits 
were  intended  for  the  repair  of  the  havens  and  other  public  works  of 
the  kingdom.  Greillier  considers  the  number  of  lots  to  have  been 
400.000,  on  account  of  the  drawing  having  continued  both  day  and 
night  from  January  11,  to  May  6.  The  first  lottery  for  sums  of  money 
took  place  in  1630. 

Cinque  Ports.  (Vol.  VII,  p.  98)  The  original  Cinque  Ports  of 
England,  were  Hastings,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Romney  and  Hythe.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were  added  and  identi- 
fied with  the  rest  in  every  respect,  being  known  as  the  "  Two  Ancient 
Towns."  They  were  charged  with  the  control  of  the  food-supply  and 
the  defense  of  the  coast.  Hastings,  Winchelsea,  and  Rye  are  loca- 
ted in  Sussex  ;  the  rest  of  them  are  in  Kent.  The  only  approach 
to  this  confederation  is  found  in  that  of  the  Hansa  Towns. 
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Curious  Comvliccbtion  ofJ^ames, 

Taken  ft  am  the  New  York  Directory. 


In  presenting  this  article  to  the  public,  we  admit  that  it  contains 
more  Oall  than  CAceA;,  there  being  11  of  the  former  and  1  of  the  latter. 
Very  few  persons  are  aware  that  every  Man  in  the  New  York  Directo- 
ry is  a  lawyer  except  one,  he  being  a  clerk  in  the  law  office  of  another 
Man ;  which,  by  the  way,  must  be  a  very  lucrative  profession,  as  there 
are  44  Gases,  14  Fees  and  only  2  Lawyers ;  also  but  3  Courts,  with  36 
Judgesjll  Squires  and  1  Crime,  There  is,  however,  considerable  con- 
tention among  the  religious  portions,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  3 
Scriptures,  8  Bibles  and  14  Greeds,  with  99  Parsons,  88  Bishops,  38  Popes, 
15  Priests,  22  Monks,  13  Deacons  and  47  Sextons,  while  there  are  but 
64  Churches;  the  influence  of  which  cannot  be  very  strong,  as  we  find 
only  18  Christians.  Further  search  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  19 
Adams,  1  Eve,  and  3  Edens,  1  Chriatmas,  33  Abels,  33  Cains,  I  Balam, 
1  John  Baptist,  3  Esaus  and  12  Angels.  The  name  of  Christ  appears 
21  times,  that  of  Christian  Christ  once,  the  firm  name  of  Church  dt 
People  once.  We  find  no  mention  of  Ark,  although  Noah  is  recorded 
4  times,  and  Ham  1 2  ;  as  only  one  is  designated  Christian  Ham,  the 
other  11  must  have  been  taken  in  as  family  provision.  Shem  and  Ja- 
pheth  m  st  have  left  the  old  gentleman,  for  we  find  no  traces  of  either ; 
however,  not  much  Faith  is  placed  in  the  Directory,  only  one.  While 
there  are  19  Hopes,  there  is  no  Charity,  which  deficiency  is  covered  by 
the  33  Graces.  Another  singular  fact  :  There  are  35  Farmers,  3 
Plotcmen  and  1  Axma'n,  with  1  Bake,  1  Ax,  2  Spades  and  no  plow. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  a  worse  state  of  affairs  to  exist?  There  are 
4  Orchards  and  1  Gropp,  which  cannot  be  very  remunerative,  as  we 
find  only  6  Peaches,  4  Apples,  6  Plums,  1  Citron,  2  Chestnuts,  14  Cher- 
rys  and  1  Acorn.  There  are  2  Barns  and  4  Hens.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
puzzle  the  reader  to  understand  how  51  Hatch.  There  are  also  12 
Flocks,  which  survive  on  13  Worms^  We  have  27  Lakes,  6  Bivers,  3 
Streams  and  1  Bay,  through  which  are  scattered  25  Salmon,  19  Pike, 
14  Bass,  4  Suckers,  1  Trout,  1  Shad,  1  Whale  and  33  Fish,  and  on 
which  float  2  Ships  with  5  Masts,  3  Decks,  2  Anchors,  and,  strange  to 
say,  20  Helms,  There  arc  also  6  Fleets,  3  Crews,  4  Skiffs,  7  Ensigns,  1 
Landsman  and  1  Whaler ;  also  26  Majors,  15  Sargents,  with  12  Swords, 
6  Drums,  and  2  Windrums.  A  seeming  impossibility  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  58  Birds  and  only  20  Wings,  with  no  record  of  a  feather,  al- 
though there  are  31  Crows,  9  Peacocks,  4  Nightingales  and  3  Doves. 
Being  only  2  Melodys,  one  could  not  reasonably  expect  much  Music, 
which  we  find  mentioned  but  once.  However,  we  have  34  Singers, 
accompanied  by  53  Harpers,  2  Fiddlers  and  1  Bugler  with  2  Bugles, 
who  were  listened  to  by  3  Parents,  3  Brothers,  1  Uncle,  4   Cousins,  and 
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25  Friends,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  were  affected  by  malaria,  as  we 
find  1  Warm^  2  Colder,  1  Shiver  and  4  Shook.  The  royal  family  were 
present  in  the  shape  of  341  Kings,  the  majority  of  them  being  either 
bachelors  or  widowers,  for  in  vain  have  we  searched  and  can  find  but 
11  Queens.  There  are,  however,  39  Princes,  26  Earls,  23  Barons,  24 
Dukts,  5  Peers  and  1  Count.  Among  this  lot  there  are  but  4  Royal, 
A  close  observer  would  notice  among  this  assembly^  38  Rings,  20  Gold 
and  24  Silver,  2  Garnets,  2  Ruhys,  19  Diamonds  and  1  Diamondstone. 
A  portion  of  the  party  are  evidently  of  an  intellectual  turn  of  mind,  as 
we  find  in  their  midst  2  ^ooA;8, 20  Storys,  2  Readers  and  5  Reading.  But, 
odd  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  divided  among  them 
are  only  1  Collar,  18  Cuffs  and  1  Stocking,  It  would  be  a  difficult 
task  to  find  a  larger  work  than  our  New  York  Directory,  if  judged 
from  the  fact  that  it  contains  57  Miles,  80  Furlongs,  1  Atre,  7  Yards,  3 
Ells  and  1  Inch.  It  is  also  a  rather  brilliant  affair  with  its  7  Lamps,  5 
Lights,  12  Wicks,  2  Burners.  As  a  zoological  garden,  it  is  quite  a  suc- 
cess, having  7  Lions,  13  Bears,  18  Beavers,  4  Deers,  10  Mink,  10  Bui- 
looks  and  29  i?ttZ/8,  rather  a  dangerous  collection,  however,  as  there 
are  31  Wild;  but  they  are  kept  in  check  by  2  Keepers,  107  Hunters 
and  3  Ounners,  who  are  in  8  Ounhouses,  in  which  is  1  Mouse.  Inhere 
are  33  Fellows,  1 1  Bosses  and  6  Foreman.  5  TFor>&  and  9  DooUttle. 
There  are  11  Merchants  with  only  one  1  C/^A,  which  fact  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  we  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  late  panic.  As 
regards  nationality,  we  find  53  English,  82  French,  2  Irish,  4  German^ 
4  Spain,  1  Scotlander,  211  Welsh  and  only  one  American,  which  looks 
as  though  we  were  depopulating.  Among  this  throng  are  11  Poor,  71 
Rich,  which  shows  a  good  financial  condition.  Further  on  we  find  28 
Gamble,  but  how  they  do  it  is  a  mystery,  as  there  are  only  4  Packs,  7 
Cards  and  1  Trump.  Also  there  are  7  Drinkers,!  Drinkwater,  1  Wine 
17  Coffee.  The  cash  account  of  the  Directory  is  not  as  solid, as  one 
might  imagine,  there  being  only  1  Cashdollar,  2  BarndoUars,  3  Shil- 
lings, 1  DimCf  2  Nickels,  14  Pennys,  1  Farthing  and  128  JftVix.  There 
is  also  1  Check,  the  denomination  of  which  is  not  known.  All  this  is 
in  charge  of  1  Pennypacker,  who  is  assisted  by  1  Broker,  who  keeps  all 
this  in  4  Tills  and  7  Banks.  As  an  almanac  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  would  puzzle  the  proverbial  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  straighten  it  out. 
There  are  129  Days,  8  Douhhledays,  47  Winters,  27  Springs,  6  Sum- 
mer«and  6  jPaZ/j,  which  is  all  right  until  we  come  to  the  statement  that 
there  are  84  Weeks  and  only  3  Sundays,  4  Mondays  and  4  Fridays^ 
which  does  not  look  exactly  right.  Then  we  have  March  12  times, 
which,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  2  Gales,  2  Rains  and  15  Storms  re- 
corded  ;  ^jjrti  once,  which  makes  it  Rainey  6  times,  than  ifay  150 
times,  with  Fairweather  only  twice  and  Snow  39  times  ;  then  Juue  once, 
August  18  and  July  twice,  which  might  have  been  patriotic  enough  to 
have  been  fourth.     It  would  take  a  professor  of  undoubted  skill  to  put 
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together  the  human  frame  if  he  gathered  his  material  from  the  Direc- 
tory, for  we  find  2  Bodys^  4  Heads,  i  Arm,  4  Lungs,  2  Ankles,  1 1  Kid- 
neys, 45  Hands,  i  Heart,  9  Fingen's,  i  Mouth,  i  Ghin  and  8  Backs,  with 
2  Nurses  and  2  Doctors  to  look  after  this  curious  collection.  The  sub- 
ject to  be  most  sympathized  with  is  the  i  Foot  and  10  Corns.  The  real 
estate  portion  shows  28  Houses,  9  Castles  and  i  Inn,  which  were  all  built 
from  the  same  model,  as  there  is  but  i  Size,  There  are  also  3  Doors, 
I  Bath  and  2  Blinds,  which  shows  a  i  Horsey  state  of  affairs,  although 
there  are  15  Trotters,  11  Colts  and  i  5pan,  which  can  go  very  easy  on 
I  Gallop,    The  Directory  will  always  find  a  purchaser  as  long  as  the 

1  Buyer  remains,  for  there  will  always  be  i  Sold,  It's  a  rather  dry 
book  from  the  fact  that  there  is  just  twice  as  much  Land  as  Water, 
there  being  2  of  the  former  and  i  of  the  latter.  Not  being  certain  as 
to  the  amount  of  weight  this  article  will  have  with  the  reader,  we 
present  as  a  final,  21  Rocks,  i  Pebble,  6  Bricks,  105  Stones  and  i  Feath- 
erstone,  with  the  compliments  of  the  author,  who  does  not  wish  to  be 

2  Lively. 


Thirteen  at  Table.  The  following  instance  is  related  by  Rachel 
the  tragedienne.  Returning  from  Egypt  in  the  Spring  of  1857,  she 
lived  in  a  villa  near  Montpellier.  There  she  received  a  visit  from  the 
poet  Pontard,  and  Arsene  Housaye,  who  was  making  a  tour  as  inspec- 
tor of  museums.  "  Do  you  recollect  the  dinner  we  had  at  the  bouse 
of  Victor  Hugo,  at  the  close  of  the  repetition  of  L'Angelo?  she  said  to 
the  former  director :  "  You  remeniber  there  were  thirteen  of  us  ?  There 
was  Hufi:o  and  his  wife,  yourself  and  wife,  Rebecca  and  I,  Girardin 
and  wife,  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Pradier,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Perrrfe,  of  the 
Sfecle,  and  the  Count  d'Orsay.  Well  I  where  to-day  are  the  thirteen? 
Hugo  and  his  wife  are  in  Jersey,  Mme.  Girardin  and  Rebecca  are 
dead.  Nerval,  Pradier,  and  Musset  are  dead.  There  remain  but 
Girardin  and  yourself.     Adieu  !  never  laugh  at  thirteen  at  table." 

Note,  £.  de  Girardin  died  in  Paris  April  27.  1881.  Rachel  died 
in  Cannet  January  4,  1858,  within  a  year  after  the  above  interview. 

Earth  and  Man  Compared.  If  it  were  possible  for  man  to  con- 
struct a  globe  800  feet  in  diameter,  or  twice  the  height  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral^  and  to  place  upon  any  one  point  of  its  surface  an  atom 
^^j^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  x^^^th  of  an  inch  in  height,  it 
would  correctly  denote  the  proportion  man  bears  to  the  earth  upon 
which  he  stands. — Knowledge  for  the  Time, 
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Antonomasais  of  Cities.— (Completed.) 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Atlanta,  Ga, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

.      Yonkers,  N.  Y* 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

lierlin,  Prussia. 

.    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Academic  city^  .... 

Bell  city,  .... 

Bomb  city,  .... 

Capital  city  of  the  empire  state  of  the  South, 
Champion  city,  .... 

City  of  the  sea,    .... 
•'    of  beer  and  bricks, 
"    of  flour  and  sawdust, 
"    of  hills,  .... 

'*    of  homes, 
"    of  intelligence, 
"    of  men  and  ideas, 
"    of  mobs,  .... 

"    of  palaces,      Edinburgh,  Scotland ;  Paris,  France  ;  Rome,  Italy 
of  peace,  ....       Jerusalem,  Palestine. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Lucknow,  India;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

London,  England. 

.     St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Santa  F6,  New  Mexico. 

Cashel,  Ireland. 

Iglesias,  Sardinia. 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Pernambuco,  Brazil. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

.  Gheel,  Belgium, 

Cologne,  Germany. 

Leadville,  Colorado. 

Toledo,  Qhio. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Kazan,  Russia, 

Dayton,  Ohio ;  Quincy,  Illinois  ;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Graaf-Reynet,  Cape  Colony. 

Dresden,  Prussia. 

,  .  .  .    Brody,  Austria. 

Persepolis,  Persia. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Athlone,  Ireland. 

.     Worcester,  Mass. 

Moscow,  Russia. 


"    of  perspectives, 

*    of  roses, 

"    of  smoke, 

*•    of  snow, 

"    of  the  holy  faith, 

"    of  the  kings, 

"    of  the  mines,     . 

"    of  the  plains, 

"    of  the  reef, 

"    of  the  saints,  . 

"    of  the  simple,     . 

"    of  the  three  kings, 
Cloud  city, 
Corn  city, 
Cream  city, 
Delta  city, 
Falls  city,     . 
Gate  of  Asia,     . 
Gem  city, 

Gem  of  the  desert, 
German  Florence, 
German  Jerusalem,    .  , 

Glory  of  the  East, 
Granite  city. 
Heart  of  Ireland, 
Heart  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Heart  of  the  Empire, 
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Hill  city, 

Imperial  city, 

Joy  city, 

Key  o£  India, 

Key  of  the  Dutch  seas, 

Lake  city, 

Loretto  of  Switzerland. 

Magic  city, 

Manchester  of  America, 

Manchester  of  Belgium, 

Manchester  of  Prussia, 

Modern  Athens, 

Mountain  city. 

Oleander  city, 

Orthodox  city. 

Paper  city, 

Paris  of  Eastern  Europe, 

Paris  of  Japan, 

Phoenix  city, 

Portsmouth  of  the  Steppes, 

Princess  of  the  Plains, 

Queen  of  the  Black  sea. 

Queen  city, 

Queen  city  of  the  Golden  Gate, 

Queen  city  of  Hudson, 

Rome  of  Buddhism, 

Rome  of  Hindustan, 

Rome  of  Protestantism, 

Rome  of  the  North, 

Saintly  city, 

Saratoga  af  the  West,     . 

Shell  city,     . 

Shoe  city, 

Terrace  city, 

Thermopylae  of  America, 

Throne  of  Jamsheed, 

Tobacco  city, 

Tunnel  city, 

Vatican  of  Buddhism, 

Venice  of  Japan, 

Venice  of  the  East, 

Whiskeytown, 

Windy  city. 

Zenith  city  of  the  unsalted  seas. 


,  ,  .    Lynchburg,  Va. 

,  .  .  Rome,  Italy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Herat,  Afghanistan. 

Flushing,  Holland. 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

.     Einsiedeln,  Switzerland. 

Birmingham,  Ala. ;   Paisley,  N.J. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Ghent,  Belgium. 

Elberfeld,  Prussia. 

.     Boston,  Mass. 

Greenville,  S.  C. ;  Salt  Lake  city,  Utah. 

Galveston,  Texas. 

Salonica,  Macedonia. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Vienna,  Austria. 

Kioto,  Japan. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baku,  Russia. 

.      Wichita,  Kansas. 

Odessa,  Russia. 

Seattle,  Washington. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Lassa,  Thebet. 

Agra,  India. 

Geneva,  Swizerland. 

u      ^Ma. 

Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Manitou,  Colorado. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Alamo,  Texas. 

.     Persepolis,  Persia. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

Mandalay,  Burmah. 

Osaka,  Japan. 

Soo-Choo-Foo,  China. 

Peoria,  Illinois. 

.    Chicago,  Illinois. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

D. 
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Antonomasias  of  States. 

Bear  state. 

Eldorado  of  the  West ;  Golden  state. 

.  Charter  oak  state  ;.  Freestone  state  ;  Land  of 

steady  habits ;  Nutmeg  state. 

Blue  hen  ;   Diamond  state. 

.  .  .  .  .  Peninsula  state. 

Empire  state  of  the  South. 

Prairie  sttte;  Sucker  state. 

Hoosier  state. 

Hawkeye  state. 

Garden  of  the  West. 

Dark  and  bloody  ground. 

Creole  state. 

Lumber  state;  Pine-tree  state. 

Bay-state. 

Lake  state ;  Wolverine  state, 

.  .  .  Bayou  state. 

Sage-brush-state. 

Switzerland  of  America  ;  Granite  state. 

.     Empire  state ;  Excelsior  state. 

.    Old  North  state;  Turpentine  state. 

Buckeye  state. 

Keystone  state. 

Little  Rhody. 

Palmetto  state. 

Great-crooked -river  state. 

,  .  Lone-star  state. 

Green  Mountain  state. 

Mother  of  presidents  ;  Mother  of  states  ;  Old  Dominion. 

Badger  state. 
Dexter. 

Neck-verse.       What  is  the  Scriptural   verse  known  as  the  "  Neck- 
verse?"  Logos. 

William  Rufus,  of  England,  established   the  "  Benefit  of  the  Cler- 
gy" by  which  a  criminal  could  save  his  life  by  proving  that  he  could 
read.    The  law  was  in   force  from   1087  to  1700.     Psalm  li.—i  wa 
chosen  as  the  text  to  be  read. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  word^,  the  liquor  (vol.  vii — 146). 

Dexter. 
The  word  gin  is  contracted  and  corrupted  from  Geneva,  to  which  it 
bears  the  same  relation  as  distilled  spirit  does  to  wine.        R.  K.  D. 


Arkansas, 
California,     . 
Connecticut 

Delaware, 

Florida,     . 

Georgia, 

Illinois,     . 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Mississippi, 

Nevada, 

New-Hampshire. 

New-York. 

North  Carolina, 

Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,     . 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Wisconsin, 
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A  Kovel  Tragedy. 


CHAPTER   I, 

"In  a  Winter  City,"  ^  "On  the  Frontier,"  ^  "Two  Years  Ago,"  » 
"Two  Old  Maids,"  *  of  "Noble  Blood,"  »  «  One   Summer,"  «  "On  i 

the  Church  Steps,"  '  "Married    in    Haste,**  »   "Two    Brothers,"  »  ■ 

"  Sandford  and  Merton,"  ^^  "  For  Better  or  Worse,"  ii  "  For  Richer, 
for  Poorer."  »«  | 

CHAPTER    11. 

"One  of  them,"  i3  "A  Woman  of  Culture,"  ^^  "Without  Blemish," 
15  "  In  the  Olden  Time,"  »«  "  The  Flower  of  the  Family,"  ^^  "  Kid- 
napped," 18  "At  Daybreak,"  i^  "Helen's  Babies,"  ^o  "Without  Kith 
or  Kin."  ^i 

CHAPTER   III. 

"In  Durance  Vile,"  22  "Under  Sentence  of  Death,"  «»  "She,''  »<  ' 

"Expiated,"  "^  '*Her  Crime,"  26  '* Before  the   Dawn,"  27  «.By  Fire 
and  Sword,"  ^ 

CHAPTER    IV. 

She  lies   "Buried  Alone,''  »  "Unknown   to    History,"  30  "Under  : 

the  Lilacs,"  3i  "  In  Far  Lochaber,"  32  * 

1.  "Ouida,"  9.  Balzac,  17.  Prentiss,  25.  Hamilton, 

2.  Harte,  10.  Day,  18.  Stevenson,  26.  (anon,) 

3.  C.  Kingsley,  11.  Terhune,  19.  '*A  Stirling,"  27.  Dulac, 

4.  Lyster,  12.  Parr,  20.  Habberton,  28.  Archer, 

5.  J.  Hawthorne,  13.  Lever,  21.  Mrs.  Craik,  29.  C.  W.  Wood, 

6.  Howard,  14.  J.  T.  Smith,  22.  '^  Duchess,"  30.  Yonge, 

7.  Hallowell,  15.  Walworth,  23.  Hugo,  31.  L.  M.  Alcott. 

8.  Stephens,  16.  Roberts,  24.  Haggard,  32.  Black. 

Dexter. 

Iron  Rails.  Ritter  has  proved  by  experiment,  that  magnetism  has 
the  power  of  protecting  iron  from  corrosion.  Thus  rails  are  protect- 
ed from  rust  on  railroads,  as  induced  and  permanent  magnetism  is 
thus  produced  in  the  rails,  each  rail  being  magnetic  with  polarity,  and 
having  from  four  to  eight  separate  poles. 

Loot — its  derivation.  This  word  occurred  often  in  the  accounts 
of  the  last  Anglo-Indian  war,  and  is  simply  the  Hindustani  for  plun- 
der. The  noun  is  "  loot,*'  plunder,  the  verb  "  lootna,"  to  plunder. 
Another  example  of  an  Hindustani  word,  is  found  in  the  slang  ex- 
pression :  ''  that's  the  cheeze"  for  '*  that's  the  thing,"  cheet  bring  the 
Hindustani  for  "  thing." 
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The  Pulteney  Guinea. 


William  Pulteney,  afterward  Earl  of  Bath,  was  remarkable  alike 
for  his  oratorical  talents  and  his  long  and  consistent  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  great  Whig  Minister.  On  the 
II th  of  February,  1741,  a  time  when  party  feeling  was  at  its  height, 
Walpole  received  an  intimation  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Opposition  to  impeach  him.  To  this  menace  he 
replied  with  his  usual  composure  and  self-complacence,  merely  re- 
questing a  fair  and  candid  hearing,  and  winding  up  his  speech  with 
the  quotation — 

Nil  consdre  ssdi)  nuiii  pallescere  culpa. 

With  his  usual  tact,  Pulteney  immediately  rose,  and  observed,  "  that 
the  right  honorable  gentleman's  logic  and  Latin  were  alike  inaccurate, 
and  that  Horace,  whom  he  had  just  misquoted,  had  written  nulla 
pallescere  culpa,  Walpole  maintained  that  his  quotation  was  correct, 
and  a  bet  was  offered.  The  matter  was  thereupon  referred  to  Nicho- 
las Hardinge,  Clerk  of  the  House,  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  who 
decided  against  Walpole.  The  Minister  accordingly  took  a  guinea 
from  his  pocket,  and  flung  it  across  the  house  to  Pulteney.  The  lat- 
ter caught  it,  and  holding  it  up,  exclaimed,  "  It's  the  only  money  I 
have  received  from  the  Treasury  for  many  years,  and  it  shall  be  the 
last."  This  guinea  having  been  carefully  preserved,  finally  came  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  John  Murray,  by  whom  it  was  presented,  in  1828,  to 
the  British  Museum.  The  following  memorandum,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Pulteney,  is  attached  to  it : — "  This  guinea  I  desire  may  be  kept  as 
an  heirloom.  It  was  won  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  House  v.f 
Commons ;  he  asserting  the  verse  in  Horace  to  be  nuVi  pallescere 
culpce,  whereas  I  laid  the  wager  of  a  guinea  that  it  was  nulld  pallescere 
culpa.  He  sent  for  the  book,  and,  being  convinced  that  he  had  lost, 
gave  me  this  guinea.  I  told  him  I  could  take  the  money  without  any 
blush  on  my  side,  but  believed  it  was  the  on  y  money  he  ever  gave  in 
the  House,  where  the  giver  and  the  receiver  ought  not  equally  to 
blush.  This  guinea,  I  hope,  will  prove  to  my  posterity  the  use  of 
knowing  Latin,  and  encourage  them  in  their  learning." 

The  Dandy  and  the  Dade. 

The  introduction  of  the  modern  slang  word  dandy  as  applied,  half 
in  admiration  and  half  in  derision,  to  a  fop  dates  from  1816.  John 
Bee  ("Slang  Dictionary,"  1823)  says  that  Lord  Petersham  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  and  gives  the  peculiarities  as  "  French  gait,  lis- 
pings,  wrinkled  foreheads,  killing  King's  English,  wearing  immense 
plaited  pantaloons,  coat  cut  away,  jsmall  waistcoat,  cravat  and  chitter- 
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ings  immense,  hat  small,  hair  frizzled  and  protruding."  There  is  a 
good  picture  of  the  "  Fashionable  Fop"  in  the  Busy  Body  for  March, 
1816,  but  the  word  dandy  is  not  used.  Pierce  Egan,  in  his  edition  of 
Grose,  1823,  says  the  dandy  in  1820  was  a  fashionable  nondescript- 
men  who  wore  stays  to  give  them  a  fine  shape  and  were  more  than 
ridiculous  in  their  apparel : — 

"  Now  a  Dandy's  a  thing,  describe  him  who  can  ? 
That  is  very  much  made  in  the  shape  of  a  man ; 
Bui  if  but  for  once  could  the  fashion  prevail 
He'd  be  more  like  an  Ape  if  he  had  but  a  tail." 

The  dandy  of  1816-24  was,  in  fact,  the  old  macaroni  depicted  in 
the  London  Magazine  for  April,  1772.  The  dandy  of  1816  led  to  sev- 
eral other  applications  of  the  word,  such  as  dandizette  and  dandy-horse^ 
or  velocipede.  Of  this  latter,  Bee  says  (1823):  Hundreds  of  such 
might  be  seen  in  a  day.  The  rage  ceased  in  about  three  years,  and 
the  word  is  become  obsolete."  The  word  dandy  has  certainly  not  be- 
come obsolete,  but  after  1825  its  meaning  gradually  changed.  It 
ceased  to  mean  a  man  ridiculous  and  contemptible  by  his  effeminate 
eccentricities,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  those  who  were  trim,  neat, 
and  careful  in  dressing  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The 
dude  of  to-day  has  taken  the  place  of  the  dandy  aforetime.  The  dude 
wears  light  trousers  and  "  toothpick"  shoes,  and  a  cane  is  indispensi- 
ble. — Notes  and  Queries. 


Tack  o'the  clock.     This  was  an  automation  that  struck  the  hours 
While  I  stand  foolinghere,  his  Jack  o'the  clock. — Shakespeare, 

Richard  11.  (v.  5.) 

Because  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep'st  the  stroke 

Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. — ibid.  Biehat d  iii.Qy,  2.) 

Is  this  your  jack  i'th'clock-house  ? — Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

The  Coxcomb^  (i.  5.) 

The  Jacke  of  a  clock-house  goes  upon  screws,  and  his  office  is  to  do 
nothing  but  strike. — Dekker,  Lanthom  and  Candlelight. 

He  scrapes  you  just  such  a  leg,  in  answering  you,  as  jack  o'th'  clock- 
house  agoing  about  to  strike. — Flecknoe,  JEnigmatical  Charactert. 

A  fellow  that  turns  upon  his  toe  in  a  steeple,  and  strikes  quarters. — 
Mayne,  The  City  Match,  (ii.  3.) 

Strike  like  Jack  o'the  clock-house,  never  but  in  season. — Strode, 
The  Floating  Island. 

Jack  of  the  clock-house,  where's  master  Post-hast? — Histrio  Mas 
tix^  16 10,  (act.  iv.)  Caxton 
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lama  Woman. 


1  am  a  woman— therefore  I  may  not 

Call  to  him    cry  to  him, 

Fly  to  him, 

Pray  him  delay  not  I 

And  when  he  comee  to  me,  mast  sit  qnlt ; 

Still  as  a  stone  in. 

Harder  and  colder; 

Ifmy  heart  riot, 

Crash  and  defy  It!' 

Should  I  grow  bolder— 

Say  one  dear  thing  to  him. 

Cling  to  him— 

What— to  atone  is 

Enoogh  for  my  winning? 


This  were  the  cost  to  me, 

This  were  my  winning— 

That  he  were  lost  to  me  I 

Not  as  a  lover  at  last  if  he  part  from  i 

Tearing  my  heart  fl-om  i 

Hurt  l^yond  cure- 

Calm  and  demure. 

Then,  my  behavior. 

Showing  no  sign  to  him 

By  look  of  mine  to  him 

What  he  has  been  to  me. 

Pity  me— lean  to  me,   ) 

Christ,  O  my  Saviour  I 


The  Cosmic  Egg. 

Ala  Huxley  and  Darwin, 


Upon  the  rock  yet  uncreate, 
Amid  a  Chaoe  inchoate, 
An  uncreated  Being  sate — 
Beneath  him  Rock, 

Above  Him  Cloud, 
And  the  Cloud  was  Rock, 
And  the  Rock  was  Cloud. 

The  Rock  soon  growiug  moist  and  warm, 

The  Cloud  began  to  take  the  Form, 

As  though  a  something  would  be  Bom— 


A  form  Chaotic,  vast  and  vague. 
Which  issued  in  The  Connie  Egg. 

Then  the  Being  uncreate 
Upon  the  Eqg  did  Incubate, 

/knd  thus  became  the  Incubator; 
And. of  The  Egg  did  Alilgate. 

And  thus  became  the  Alligator; 
And  the  Incubator  wan  Potentate, 
But  the  Alligator  was  Potento/or. 


Varieties  of  Kisses. 
Bible,  namely: — 


Eight  variety  of  kisses  are  mentioned  in  the 


Salutation  in  I  Samuel  xz.  41 
Valediction  in  Ruth,  i.  9. 
Reconciliation  in  II  Samuel  xiv.  83. 
Suhlection  in  Psalms,  il.  12. 


Approbation  In  Proverbs,  xziv.  26. 
Adoration  in  I.  Kings,  ziz.  18. 
Treachery  In  Matthew,  xxvi.  49. 
Affection  in  Genesis,  xiv.  15. 


Acrostics.     The  following  conundrum  was  sent  to  a  Boston  man 
during  the  recent  acrostic  contest : 
If  you  stick  a  stick  across  a  stick 
Or  stick  a  cross  across  a  stick 
Or  cross  a  stick  across  a  stick 
Or  stick  a  cross  across  a  cross 
Or  cross  a  cross  across  a  stick 
Or  cross  a  cross  across  a  cross 
Or  stick  a  crossed  stick  across  a  stick 
Or  stick  a  crossed  stick  across  a  crossed  stick 
Or  cross  a  crossed  stick  across  a  cross 
Or  cross  a  crossed  stick  across  a  stick 
Or  cross  a  crossed  stick  across  a  crossed  stick 
Would  that  be  an  acrostic  ? 
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Early  mention  of  Freemasons. 

Thomas  Norton  of  Bristol^  who  was  called  the  most  learned  al- 
chimist  of  his  time,  composed  a  poem  which  is  commonly  called  the 
"  Ordinall  of  Alchemy,"  as  he  himself  writes: — 

*****  "  this  Boke 

Named  of  Alkimy  the  Ordinall 
The  Crede  mibi^  the  Standard  perpetuall." 
The  date  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  last  four  lines  : — 
All  that  hath  pleasure  in  this  Boke  to  reade 
Pray  for  my  Soule,  and  for  all  both  Quick  and  dedde. 
In  this  yeare  of  Christ,  One  thousand  foure  hundred  seaventy 

seaven. 
This  Warke  was  begun,  Honour  to  God  in  Heaven. 
In  this  curious  poem  Norton  undertakes 

"  To  teech  by  Alkimy  great  ryches  to  winn." 
Enumerating  the  great  personages  who  have  worked  in  the  myste- 
ries  of   Hermes,  he   names   Popes,    Cardinalls,    Byshopes,  Preests, 
Kings,  Lords,  Merchaunts,  and  then  adds : 

"  As  Goldsmithos  whome  we  should  lest  repreve 
For  sights  in  their  Craft  moveth  them  to  beleeve : 
But  wonder  it  is  that  Wevers  deale  with  such  warks, 
Free  Masons  and  Tanners  with  poore  Parish  Clerks." 
Will  some  readers  of   Notes  and  Queries,  learned  in  the  History 
of  Masonry,  inform  me  if  the  occurrence  of   the  word  Free  Masons  at 
the  date  of  1477  maybe  regarded  as  a  rarity. 

DSAFAR. 


Chitty-faced.  I.  e.  effeminate,  baby-faced. 

The  fairies  have  exchanged  him  ;  and  look  what  a  chitty-face  they 
have  left  in's  room  !  a  thing  of  nothing  I — Cox,  The  Humorer  of  John 
Swabber^  1656.  Caxton. 

Perry.    What  is   the  beverage  called  "perry"  made  from? 

Rembrandt  Robinson. 

Perry  is  a  liquor  made  from  pears  very  much  as  cider  is  made.  It 
is  an  agreeable  drink,  and  when  well  made  sparkles  like  champagne. 

Dexter. 
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The  World's  Oldest  Rose  Bush. 


The  oldest  rose  bush  in  the  world  is  at  Hildersheim.  It  was  plant- 
ed more  than  i.ooo  years  ago  by  Charlemagne  in  commemoration  of 
a  visit*  made  by  him  by  the  ambassador  of  the  Caliph  Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid,  of  "Arabian  Nights"  fame.  A  few  years  afterward  when  Louis 
the  Pious,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood, 
mass  was  said  in  the  open  air.  On  returning  to  his  home,  the  ofHciat- 
ing  priest  found  that  the  holy  image  was  missing.  Returning  to  the 
spot  where  mass  had  been  said,  he  discovered  the  missing  image  in 
the  branches  of  a  wild  rose  tree.  As  it  miraculously  evaded  his  grasp 
he  went  back  to  Louis  and  his  suite  and  told  them  of  the  wonder. 
They  all  rushed  to  the  spot  and  fell  upon  their  knees  before  the  mi- 
raculous bush.  A  cathedral  was  built  above  it,  its  roots  being  inclos- 
ed in  a  sort  of  coffin-shaped  vault,  under  the  middle  altar  of  the 
crypt.  This  crypt  was  built  in  the  year  8i8,  and  with  the  rose  tree  it 
survived  a  fire  which  destroyed  all  the  rest  of  the  cathedral  in  1146. 
The  roots  are  over  1,000  years  old.  The  rose  plant  was,  when  de- 
scribed a  few  years  ago,  still  living  and  blooming  profusely,  and  was 
twenty-six  feet  high,  covering  thirty-two  feet  of  wall,  though  the  stem 
was  only  two  inches  in  diameter. — Sophie  B.  Herrick  in  The  Cosmo- 
foUian, 

Discovery  of  Ruhher. 

Most  writers  have  credited  the  discovery  of  caoutchouc  by  Europe- 
ans to  the  year  1700.  This  is  altogether  a  mistaken  idea,  for  it  is 
mentioned  by  Herrera,  when  speaking  of  the  amusements  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Hayti,  in  his  account  of  Columbus's  second  voyage  in 
1493,  and  he  says  :  "  Balls  made  of  the  gum  of  a  tree,  lighter  and 
bouncing  better  than  the  wind  balls  of  Castile,  are  used  by  the  na- 
tives-" The  next  mention  of  this  remarkable  product  is  in  a  book 
published  in  Madrid  in  16 15,  wherein  Juan  de  Torquemada  mentions 
the  tree  which  yields  it  in  Mexico,  describes  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  gum,  and  states  that  it  is  made  into  shoes ;  also  that  the  Span- 
iards use  it  for  waxing  their  canvas  cloaks  to  make  them  resist  water 
M.  de  la  Candamine,  who  visited  South  America  in  1735,  procured 
more  exact  information  in  regard  to  India  Rubber.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  india  rubber  is  most  exten- 
sively need  at  the  present  time  as  those  for  which  it  is  employed  by 
the  natives  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  found  centuries  ago.  Since 
the  time  that  Condamine  visited  South  America,  in  1735,  J"^*^  rub- 
ber has  come  into  extensive  use,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  although  he 
was  not  the  discoverer,  yet  he  was  the  father  of  the  school  of  Europe- 
ans who  brought  it  into  practical  use. 
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QUESTIONS. 


1.  What  are   the  names  of  the  present  forty  **  immortals"  of  the 
French  Academy?  R.  R.  D. 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "  Rag,  tag  and  bob-tail?" 

C.  B.  S. 

3-  What  is  the  origin  of  the  supposed  coincidenee  between  red- 
haired  girls  and  white  horses  ?  C.  B.  S. 

4.  What  is  the  "Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece?        D.  M.  Drury. 

5.  When  do  we  first  find  mention  of  the  game  of  foot-ball? 

D.  M.  D. 

6.  In  which  of  the  states  is  New- Year's  day  a  legal  holiday  ? 

Ortho. 
In  all  but  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New-Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island  and  South 
Carolina. 

7.  Where  is  the  use  of  wire  first  mentioned  ? 

Wellington  Howard. 

In  Exodus  XXXIX — 3.  "And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates, 
and  cut  it  into  wires  to  work  it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in 
scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen,  with  cunning  work. 

David  M.  Drury. 

8.  In  modern  cities  what  is  the  customary  order  of  right-of-way  be- 
tween n mbulances,  mail-wagons  and  fire-engines?  D. 

The  mail-wagon  has  right-of-way  by  U.  S.  law.  The  fire-engine 
and  the  ambulance  follow  next  in  order  by  usual  city  ordinances. 

Dexter. 

9.  What  were  the  twelve  christian  virtues  of  the  Shakers?    Ortho. 
They  were  faith,  hope,  honesty,  continence,  innocence,    simplicity 

meekness,  humility,  prudence,  patience,  thankfulness,  charity.      D. 

10*  Which  were  '*  the  four  winds  of  heaven'*  mentioned  in  Scripture? 

Logos. 

Auster,  the  South-wind  ;  Boreas,  the  North-wind ;  Eurus,  the  East- 
wind  \  Zephyrus,  the  West-wind.  R.  K.  D. 
n.    Which  are  the  five  rivers  of  hell?  Ortho. 
Leibe,  Styx,  Acheron,  Cocytus,  and  Phlegethon. 

Wellington  Howard. 
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The   Preservation  of  the  Pentateuch. 


The  question  is  asked  how  has  the  pentateuch  been  preserved  and 
descended  to  the  present  time.  We  take  the  following  from  Vol.  VI, 
page  487,  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Library,  from  a  chapter  on  "  Doubtful 
Fragments  " : 

And  these  following  are  the  names  of  the  teachers  who  handed 
down  the  law  in  continuous  succession  after  Moses  the  prophet,  until 
the  advent  of  Messiah  : 

Know,  then,  my  brother,  whom  may  God  bless,  that  God  delivered 
the  most  excellent  law  into  the  hands  of  Moses  the  prophet,  the  son 
of  Amram. 

And  Moses  delivered  it  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  delivered  it  to  Anathal. 

And  Anathal  delivered  it  to  Jehud. 

And  Jehud  delivered  it  to  Samgar. 

And  Samgar  delivered  it  to  Baruk. 

And  Baruk  delivered  it  to  Gideon. 

And  Gideon  delivered  it  to  Abimelech. 

And  Abimelech  delivered  it  to  Taleg. 

And  Taleg  delivered  it  to  Babin  the  Gileadite. 

And  Babin  delivered  it  to  Jiphtach. 

And  Jiphtach  delivered  it  to  Ephran. 

And  Ephran  delivered  it  to  Elul  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon. 

And  Elul  delivered  it  to  Abdan. 

And  Abdan  delivered  it  to  Shimshon  the  brave. 

And  Shimshon  delivered  it  to  Helkanah,  the  son  of  Jerachmu,  the 
son  of  Jehud.  Morover,  he  was  the  father  of  Samuel  the  prophet. 
Of  this  Helkanah  mention  is  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book 
of  Kings  (Samuel). 

And  Helkanah  delivered  it  to  Eli  the  priest. 

And  Eli  delivered  it  to  Samuel  the  prophet. 

And  Samuel  delivered  it  to  Nathan  the  prophet. 

And  Nathan  delivered  it  to  Gad  the  prophet. 

And  Gad  the  prophet  delivered  it  to  Shemaiah  the  teacher. 

And  Shemaiah  delivered  it  to  Iddo  the  teacher. 

And  Iddo  delivered  it  to  Achia. 

And  Achia  delivered  it  to  Abihu  the  prophet. 

And  Abihu  delivered  it  to  his  disciple  Elisaeus. 

And  Elisaeus  delivered  it  to  Malachia  the  prophet. 

And  Malachia  delivered  it  to  Abdiahu. 

And  Abdiahu  delivered  it  to  Jehuda. 

And  Jehuda  delivered  it  to  Zacharias  the  teacher. 
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In  those  days  came  Bachthansar  king  of  Babel,  and  laid  waste  the 
house  of  the  sanctuary^  and  carried  the  children  of  Israel  into  captivi- 
ty to  Babel. 

And  after  the  captivity  of  Babel,  Zachariasthe  teacher  delivered  it  to 
Esaia  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amos. 

And  Esaia  delivered  it  to  Jeremia  the  prophet. 

And  Jeremia  the  prophet  delivered  it  to  Chizkiel. 

And  Chizkiel  the  prophet  delivered  it  to  Hosea  the  prophet,  the 
son  of  Bazi. 

And  Hosea  delivered  it  to  Joiel  the  prophet. 

And  Joiel  delivered  it  to  Amos  the  prophet. 

And  Amos  delivered  it  to  Obadia. 

And  Obadia  delivered  it  to  Jonan  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Mathi,the 
son  of  Armelah^  who  was  the  brother  of  Elias  the  prophet. 

And  Jonan  delivered  it  to  Micha  the  Morasthite,  who  delivered  it 
to  Nachum  the  Alcusite. 

And  Nachum  delivered  it  to  Chabakuk  the  prophet. 

And  Chabakuk  delivered  it  to  Sophonia  the  prophet. 

And  Sophonia  delivered  it  to  Chaggaeus  the  prophet. 

And  Chaggaeus  delivered  it  }o  Zecharia  the  prophet,  the  son  of 
Bershia, 

And  Zecharia,  when  in  captivity,  delivered  it  to  Malachia. 

Ahd  Malachia  delivered  it  to  Ezra  the  teacher. 

And  Ezra  delivered  it  to  Shamai  the  chief  priest,  and  Jadua  to  Sa- 
mean,  (and)  Samean delivered  it  to  Antigonus. 

And  Antigonus  delivered  it  to  Joseph  the  son  of  Johezer,  (and)  Jo- 
seph the  son  of  Gjuchanan. 

And  Joseph  delivered  it  to  Jehosua,  the  son  of  Barachia. 

And  Jehosua  delivered  it  to  Nathan  the  Arbelite. 

And  Nathan  delivered  it  to  Shimeon,  the  elder  son  of  Shebach. 
This  is  he  who  carried  the  Messias  in  his  arms. 

Simeon  delivered  it  to  Jehuda. 

Jehuda  delivered  it  to  Zecharia  the  priest. 

And  Zecharia  the  priest,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  delivered  it 
to  Joseph,  a  teacher  of  his  own  tribe. 

And  Joseph  delivered  it  to  Hanan  and  Caiaphas.  Moreover, 
from  ihem  were  taken  away  the  priestly,  and  kingly,  and  prophetic 
offices. 

These  were  teachers  at  the  advent  of  Messias :  and  they  were  both 
priests  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Therefore  the  whole  number  of  ven- 
erable and  honourable  priests  put  in  trust  of  this  most  excellent  law 
was  fifty  six,  Hanan  and  Caiaphas  being  excepted. 

And  those  are  they  who  delivered  it  in  the  last  days  to  the  state  of 
the  children  of  Israel ;  nor  did  there  arise  any  priests  after  them. 

This  is  the  account  of  what  took  place  with  regard  to  the  most  ex- 
cellent law. 


W. 


k 
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Addition,  Subtraction,  Jlf^ltiplication,  Division. 


The  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  are  thus  defined  by  seven  writers 
on  the  subject : 

ADDITION. 

Recorde.  Addition  is  the  reduction  and  bringing  of  two  summes  or 
more  into  one. 

Wimgate.  Addition  is  that  by  which  divers  Numbers  are  added 
together,  to  the  end  that  their  sum,  aggregate,  or  total,  may  be  dis- 
covered. 

Johnson,  Addition  serveth  to  adde  or  collect  divers  summes  of  sev- 
erall  denominations,  and  to  expresse  their  totall  value  in  one  summe. 

Moore,  Addition  is  that  part  of  Numbering  or  Numeration,  where- 
by two  or  more  numbers  are  added  together,  and  so  the  totall  or 
summe  of  them  are  formed. 

Bridges.  Addition  is  the  gathering  together  and  bringing  of  two 
numbers  or  more  into  one  summe. 

Hodder,  Addition  teacheth  you  to  add  two  or  more  sums  together 
to  make  them  one  whole  or  total  sum. 

Cocker.  Addition  is  the  Reduction  of  two,  or  more  numbers  of  like 
kind  together  into  one  Sum  or  Total.  Or  it  is  that  by  which  divers 
numbers  are  added  together,  to  the  end  that  the  Sum  or  Total  value 
of  them  all  may  be  discovered. 

SUBTRACTION. 

Recorde,  '  Subtraction  diminisheth  a  grosse  sum  by  withdrawing  of 
other  from  it,  so  that  Subtraction  or  Rebating  is  nothing  els,  but  an 
arte  to  withrawe  and  abate  one  sum  from  another,  that  the  Remainer 
may  appeare. 

Wingate,  Substraction  is  that  by  which  one  number  is  taken  out  of 
another,  to  the  end  that  the  remainder,  or  difference,  between  the  two 
numbers  given  may  be  known. 

Johnson,  Subtraction  serveth  to  deduct  one  summe  from  another ; 
(he  lesser  from  the  greater,  and  :o  show  the  remaines. 

Moore,  Substraction  is  that  part  of  Numeration  where  one  number 
is  substracted  or  taken  out  of  another,  and  so  the  Remainder  is  gotten, 
which  is  also  called  the  difTerence  or  excesse. 

Bridges.  Subtraction  is  the  taking  of  one  number  from  another, 
whereby  the  residue,  remainder  or  difference  is  found. 

Hodder,  Subtraction  teacheth  to  take  any  lesser  number  out  of  a 
greater,  and  to  know  what  remains. 
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Cocker,  Subtraction  is  the  taking  of  a  lesser  number  out  of  a  great- 
er of  like  kind,  whereby  to  find  out  a  third  number,  being  or  declaring 
the  Inequality,  excess,  or  difference  between  the  numbers  given,  or 
Subtraction  is  that  by  which  one  number  is  taken  out  of  another 
number  given,  to  the  end  that  the  residue,  or  remainder  may  be  known, 
which  remainder  is  also  called  the  rest,  Remainder,  or  difference  of 
the  numbers  given. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

Recorde,  Multiplication  is  such  an  operation,  that  by  two  summes 
producylh  the  ihide :  whiche  ihirde  summe  so  manye  tymes  shall  con- 
taine  the  fyrst,  as  there  are  unites  in  the  second.  And  it  serveth  in 
the  steede  of  many  Additions. 

Wingale,  Multiplication  teacheth  how  by  two  numbers  given  to 
find  a  third,  which  shall  contain  either  of  the  numbers  given,  so  many 
times  as  the  other  contains  i  or  unite. 

Johnson,    Multiplication^is  a  number  of  additions  speedily  performed. 

Moore,  Multiplication,  is  a  part  of  conjunct  Numeration,  or  num- 
bring,  whereby  the  Multiplicand  (which  is  the  number  to  be  multipli- 
ed) is  so  often  added  to  ii  selfe,  as  an  unite  is  contained  in  the  Multi- 
plycr  (which  is  the  number  multiplying)  and  so  the  Facius {or  Product) 
which  is  the  result  of  the  worke,  is  had. 

Bridges  Multiplication  (which  serveth  for  many  additions)  is  that 
by  which  we  multiply  two  numbers  the  one  by  the  other,  to  the  end 
their  product  may  be  discovered. 

Hodder,  Multiplication  serveth  instead  of  many  additions,  and 
teacheth  of  two  numbers  given  to  increase  the  greater  as  often  as 
there  are  Units  in  the  lesser. 

Cocker.  Multiplication  is  performed  by  two  numbers  of  like  kind 
for  the  production  of  a  third,  which  shall  have  such  reason  to  the  one 
as  the  other  hath  to  unite,  and  in  effect  is  a  most  brief  and  artific  al 
compound  Addition  of  many  equal  numbers  of  like  kind  into  one 
sum.  Or  Multiplication  is  that  by  which  we  multiply  two  or  more, 
numbers,  the  one  into  the  other,  to  the  end  that  their  Product  may 
come  forth,  or  be  discovered.  Or,  Multiplicatioii  is  the  increasing  of 
any  one  number  by  another ;  so  often  as  there  are  Units  in  that  num- 
ber, by  which  the  other  is  increased,  or  by  having  two  numbers  given 
to  find  a  third,  which  shall  contain  one  of  the  numbers  as  many  times 
as  there  are  Units  in  the  other. 

DIVISION. 

I\ecorde,     Division  is  a  partition  of  a  greater  summe  by  a  lesser. 
Wingate,     Division    is   that   by  which   we   discover  how  often  one 
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number  is  contained  in  another,  or  (which  is  the  same)  it  sheweth 
how  to  divide  a  number  propounded  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  you 
please. 

Johnson,  Apparently  considers  division  not  enough  of  a  technical 
term  to  need  definition  :  his  first  example  is,  "  I  would  divide  65490 
pounds  among  5  men." 

Moore,  Division  is  that  part  of  conjunct  Numeration,  whereby  one 
Number  is  substracted  from  another,  as  often  as  it  is  contained  in  it, 
and  by  that  means  it  is  found  how  many  ot  the  one  is  contained  in  the 
other. 

Bridges,  Division  is  that  by  which  we  discover  how  often  one  num- 
ber is  contained  in  another. 

Hodder,  Division  is  that  by  which  we  know  how  many  times  a  les- 
er  sum  is  contained  in  a  greater. 

Cocker,  Division  is  the  Separation,  or  Parting  of  any  Number,  or 
Quantity  given,  into  any  parts  assigned  ;  Or  to  find  how  often  one 
Number  is  Contained  in  another ;  Or  from  any  two  Numbers  given  to 
find  a  third  that  shall  consist  of  so  many  Units,  as  the  one  of  those 
two  given  Numbers  is  Comprehended  or  contained  in  the  other. 


Introducers  of  Foreign,  Trees  into  England. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  planters  we  find  Henry  VIIL,  whose 
taste  seems  to  have  lain  chiefly  towards  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees ; 
Bishop  Grindal,  of  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  complained,  when  she  visit- 
ed him  at  Fulham.  that  he  had  so  surrounded  his  house  with  trees  that 
she  could  not  see  the  prospect  from  the  windows ;  Gerard,  with  his 
choice  garden  behind  his  "  house  in  Holborne,  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don," as  he  dates  the  preface  to  his  '*  Herbal ;"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
with  his  park,  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire, "  beautified  with  orchards, 
gardens,  and  groves  of  much  variety  and  great  delight ;"  James  I.  is- 
suing a  royal  ordinance  for  the  planting  of  mulberry- trees ;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort, with  her  "famous  garden  at  Badmington:" followed 
by  a  host  of  others  of  inferior  note.  A  little  later  came  Bishop 
Compton,  who  was  the  first  to  send  out  a  collector  to  North  America ; 
John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  planted  Whitton  ;  Lord  Petre,  who  grew, 
at  Thornden,  the  first  camellias  seen  in  England,  and  killed  them  by 
keeping  them  in  a  hothouse ;  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Cashiobury,  who 
"nursed  up  many  a  fine  tree  from  seeds  sown  with  his  own  hands,"  as 
his  gardner,  Cook,  informs  us  ;  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  which, 
from  its  fine  cedars^  was  called  the  English  Mount  Lebanon ;  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  at  Syon,  and  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  at  Croome. 
In  this  enumeration   we  must  not  forget  honest   Peter  Collison,  the 
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Quaker  and  linendraper,  whose  fondness  for  animated  nature  was  so 
great,  that  in  one  of  his  letters,  published  in  the  "  Linnaean  Corres- 
pondence," he  declared  every  living  thing  called  forth  his  affections; 
and  in  another,  that  in  the  decline  of  life  his  plants  at  Millhill  furnish- 
ed his  greatest  earthly  happiness.  This  worthy  man  not  only  exerted 
himself  to  introduce  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  but  he  patronized  all 
who  wrote  about  them  ;  and  it  was  entirely  through  his  pecuniary  as- 
sistance that  p  or  Catesby  was  enabled  to  complete  his  laborious  and 
magnificent  work  on  the  **  Natural  History  of  the  Carolinas." 


Omens. 


Stow,  in  his  Chronicle^  relates  that  the  silver  cross  which  was  wont 
to  be  carried  before  Wolsey,  fell  out  of  its  socket,  nearly  knocking  out 
the  brains  of  one  of  his  servants.  Soon  after  the  cardinal  was  arrest- 
ed before  he  could  leave  the  house. 


The  removal  of  a  long-worn  finger  ring  was  deemed  unlucky  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  Baker  says  that  in  the  queen's  last  illness,  she 
commanded  the  ring  to  be  filed  from  her  finger.  It  had  not  been  re* 
moved  since  her  coronation,  and  had  grown  into  the  flesh  in  course 
of  years, 

Cooksey,  in  his  life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  asserts  that  once, 
when  a  boy,  Somers  was  walking  with  one  of  his  aunts,  when  a  beauti- 
ful roostercock  flew  upon  his  curly  head,  and  while  perched  there, 
crowed  three  times.     The  incident  was  construed  as  an  omen. 


It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  natives  of  Nagpore,  that  when  anything 
is  about  to  happen  to  the  family  of  the  Rajah,  the  spirits  come  in  the 
f oj  m  of  black-faced  monkeys,  who  sit  upon  the  palace  and  hold  a  con- 
sultation of  two   or  three   days,  and   that  after  which  some  calamity 

occurs. 


A  hare  crossing  a  man's  path    on  starting  in  the  morning,  has  been 
held  in  all  countries  to  prognosticate  evil  in  the  course  of  the  day. 


When  George  III  was  crowned  a  large  emerald  fell  from  his  crown. 
America  was  lost  in  his  reign. 
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The  ''  Original"  Uncle  Tom. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  Times.) 

It  has  long  been  rumored,  and  by  many  believed,  that  Mrs.  Stowe, 
author  of  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/*  drew  the  character  of  Uncle  Tom 
from  an  old  negro  who  formerly  lived  here,  and  whom  she  met  during 
her  visit  to  her  brother.  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  while  he  resided  in  this 
city.  In  order  to  verify  the  story,  if  true,  the  editor  of  the  Times 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  calling  her  attention  to  the  matter,  and  asking 
for  a  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  character  of  Un- 
cle Tom.     Following  is  her  reply: — 

Saco,  July  27,  1882. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  will  say  that  the  character 
of  Uncle  Tom  was  not  the  biography  of  any  one  man  The  first  sug- 
gestion of  it  came  to  me  while  in  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio.  I  wrote  letters 
for  my  colored  cook  to  her  husband,  a  slave  in  Kentucky.  She  told 
me  that  he  was  so  faithful  his  master  trusted  him  to  come  alone  and 
unwatched  to  Cincinna.i  to  market  his  farm  produce.  Now  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  la\vs  of  Ohio,  gave  the  man  his  freedom,  since  if  any 
master  brought  or  sent  his  slave  into  Ohio  he  became  free,  de  facto. 
But  she  said  her  husband  had  given  his  word  as  a  Christian  to  his 
master  promising  him  his  freedom.  Whether  he  ever  got  it  or  not  I 
know  not.  It  was  some  four  or  five  years,  when  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  made  me  desirous  of  showing  what  slavery  was,  that  I  conceived 
the  plan  of  writing  the  history  of  a  faithful  Christian  slave.  After  I 
had  begun  the  story  I  got,  at  the  Anti-slavery  Rooms  in  Boston,  the 
autobiography  of  Josiah  Henson,  and  introduced  some  of  its  most 
striking  incidents  into  my  story.  The  good  people  of  England  gave 
my  simple,  good  friend  Josiah  enthusiastic  welcome  as  the  Uncle  Tom 
of  the  story,  though  he  was  alive  and  well,  and  likely  long  to  live,  and 
the  Uncle  Tom  of  the  story  was  buried  in  a  martyr's  grave.  So  much 
in  reply  to  your  inquiries.  I  trust  this  plain  statement  may  prevent 
my  answering  any  more  letters  on  this  subject. 

Truly  yours,  H.  B.  Stow£. 

Kotes  and  Queries, 

Sis.  Sissy.  The  gentleman,  who  address  young  ladies  as  Sis.  or 
Sissy  imagine  they  are  using  as  an  abbreviation  for  sister.  But  Sis,  as 
a  generic  name  for  a  young  girl,  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  dark 
ages.  It  is  an  abbreviation  or  nickname  of  Cicely^  and  appears  in  our 
early  literature  as  Gis  and  Cis%y,  It  was  used,  like  Joan  and  Molly  to 
mean  any  young  girl,  as  Rob  or  Hob^  the  nickname  of  Robert,  were  ap- 
dlied  to  any  young  man  of  the  lower  classes. — Richard  Grant  fVTiiU. 
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A  Victim  of  Etiquette. 

4  

The  ridiculous  rigidity  of  Spanish  court  etiquette  was  answerable 
for  the  death  of  Philip  III.  He  was  busily  engaged  with  his  dis- 
patches and  state  papers,  and,  the  day  being  cold,  a  great  brazier  of 
burning  coals  was  brought  into  the  room  and  set  down  so  close  to  his 
majesty  that  soon  his  royal  face  was  bathed  in  perspiration.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature,  however,  to  find  fault  or  complain,  and  so  he  satin 
patience,  enduring  the  excessive  heat,  until  the  Marquis  of  Pobar,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber,  perceiving  how  seriously  he  was  in- 
convenienced, told  the  Duke  of  Alba,  another  of  the  royal  body  guard, 
to  remove  the  brazier.  No  said  the  duke,  that  was  the  duty  of  the 
king's  chief  steward,  the  Duke  of  Usseda,  who  was  -accordingly  sent 
for.  Unfortunately  he  was  not  at  hand,  and  before  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance the  king  was  so  heated  that  next  day  fever  supervened, 
which,  acting  on  a  naturally  fervid  constitution,  turned  to  erysipelas, 
and  then  the  victim  of  etiquette  died. — Gentleman' %  Magazine, 


Verbal  Snares.  The  popularity  of  Peter  Piper's  celebrated  peck 
of  pickled  peppers  will  probably  never  wane  as  a  snare  to  catch  the 
tongue  that  would  fain  be  agile ;  but  that  test  has  formidable  rivals. 
The  foil  J  wing  short  sentences,  as  their  authors  maintain,  do  wonders 
in  baffling  the  powers  of  speech  : 

Gaze  on  the  gay  gray  brigade. 

The  sea  ceaseth,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 

Say,  should  such  a  shapely  sash  shabby  stitches  show? 

Str-  Tige  strategic  statistics. 

Give  Grimes  Jim's  gilt  gig-whip. 

Sarah  in  a  shawl  shoveled  soft  snow  softly. 

She  sells  sea  shells. 

A  cup  of  coffee  in  a  copper  coffee-cup. 

Smith's  spirit-flask  split  Philip's  sixth  sister's  fifth  squirrel's  skull. 

The  Leith  police  dismisseth  us. 

Mr.  Fisk  wished  to  whisk  whisky. 

Shoes  and  socks  shock  Su^an. 


"The  PARASANG  was  ^^j^  part  of  the  terrestrial  circumference; 
and  the  xo"iinr  P^''^  ^^  ^^'s,  about  26^^  inches,  is  now  represented  by 
the  pic  of  the  Turkish  dependencies,  and  survives  to  this  day  in  Per- 
sia,— International  Standard^  1884. 
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Forms  of  Salutation. 


The  North  American  Indians  do  not  have  many  conventional  forms 
of  salutation.  Their  etiquette  generally  is  to  meet  in  silence  and 
smoke  before  speaking,  the  smoking  being  the  real  salutation.  But  a 
number  of  tribes — the  Shoshoni,  Caddo  and  Arikara — use  a  word  or 
sound  very  similar  to  How !  but  in  proper  literation  Hau  or  Hao. 
Most  of  the  Sioux  use  the  same  sound  in  communication  with  the 
whites,  from  which  the  error  has  arisen  that  they  have  caught  up  and 
abreviated  the  *' How  are  you?"  of  the  latter.  But  the  word  is  an- 
cient, used  in  councils,  and  means  **good**  or  "  satisfactory."  It  is  a 
response  as  well  as  an  address  or  salutation.  The  Navajos  say,  both 
at  meeting  and  parting.  *'Agalani,"  an  archaic  word  the  etymology 
of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Among  the  Cheroki  the  colloquy  is 
as  follows:  No.  i  says  :  "  Siyu*' (good ) ,  No.  2  responds:  '*  Siyu  ; 
tahigwatsu  ?"  (good  ;  are  you  in  peace  ?)  To  this  No.  i  says  :  "  I  am 
in  peace,  and  how  is  it  with  you?  No.  2  ends  by  :  **  I  am  in  peace 
also."  Among  the  Zuni  happiness  is  always  asserted  as  well  as  im- 
plored. In  the  morning  their  greeting  is,  **  How  have  you  passed  the 
night?"  in  the  eveninr?,  '*  How  have  you  come  unto  the  sunset?"  The 
reply  always  is  :  "  Happily,"  After  a  separation  of  even  short  dura- 
tion, if  more  than  one  day,  the  question  is  asked  :  "How  have  you 
passed  these  many  days?  The  reply  is  invariably,  "  Happily,"  al- 
though the  person  addressed  may  be  in  severe  suffering  or  dying.  In 
quaint  contrast  with  this  Zuni  custom  is  that  of  the  Japanese,  there 
the  party  visited  asserts  the  prosperity  of  the  visitor.  The  host  and 
hostess  politely  ejaculate,  "  Ohayo,  gozarismasu  !'' — **  Yon  have  come 
quickly!" — which  welcome  is  given  even  if  the  visitor  has  suffered  de- 
lay and  all  kinds  of  mishaps.  It  is  never  contradicted.  Perhaps  our 
expression,  "  You  have  been  long  in  coming,"  as  indicating  longing 
and  waiting,  is  no  more  artificial. 

The  wish  of  salute  is  often  specific,  connected  with  circumstances 
of  environment.  The  people  of  Cairo  anxiously  ask  :  "  How  do  you 
perspire  ?"  a  dry  skin  being  the  symptom  of  the  dreaded  fever  In 
hot  Persia  the  friendly  wish  is  expressed  :  "May  God  cool  your  age!" 
—that  is,  give  you  comfort  in  declining  years.  In  the  same  land 
originates  the  quaint  form  :  "  May  your  shadow  never  be  less  !"  which 
does  not  apply,  as  often  now  used  in  Europe,  to  the  size  and  plump- 
ness of  the  body  as  indicating  robust  health,  but  to  deprecate  expo- 
sure to  the  noon  sun,  when  all  shadows  are  least. 

The  Genose,  in  their  time  of  prosperity,  used  the  form  "  Health  and 
gain."  In  some  of  the  Polynesian  isles  the  prayer  for  coolness  is  car- 
ried into  action,  it  being  the  highest  politeness  to  fiing  a  jar  of  water 
over  a  friend's  head.  According  to  Humboldt  the  morning  salute  on 
the  Orinoco  is  :  "  How  have  the  mosquitoes  used  you.?"    The  old  re- 
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ilgious  views  of  the  Persians  are  found  in  their  wishes :  "  Live  for  ev- 
err*  and  (still  retained  in  Spain,  probably  a  direct  legacy  from  the 
Moors)  '*  May  you  live  a  thousand  years!"  They  believe  only  in  this 
life,  and  that  through  divine  favor  it  might  be  unlimited. 

The  Chinese  sojourners  in  Utah  fell  into  a  curious  blunder  in  using 
some  of  our  phrases.  On  meeting  a  resident  at  any  time  of  day  or 
night  they  called  out,  *' Good  morning!"  and  on  parting,  "Good 
night  r*  even  if  it  were  before  breakfast.  A  similar  error  in  imitafion 
was  made  by  the  Zuni.  When  the  officers  from  Fort  Wingate  visited 
the  Pueblo,  they  were  naturally  anxious  to  reach  the  trader's  store,  so 
they  called  out  to  the  first  person  met :  "  How  are  you?  Where's  the 
store?"  The  Zuni  caught  up  all  the  sounds  as  one  greeting,  and  in 
the  kindntrss  of  their  hearts  shouted  them  to  all  subsequent  visitors. 
The  salutation  '*  How-are-you  give-me-a-match"  has  a  like  explanation. 

Moslems,  while  scrupulously  saluting  the  meanest  of  their  own  com- 
munion, refuse  all  friendly  greetings  to  the  Jews.  If  inadvertently 
they  have  accosted  one  of  that  people  with  "  Peace  be  unto  you,"  or 
the  like,  they  will  hastily  add  "  Death  to  you  !"  to  which  the  Jew  may 
respond,  pretending  to  have  heard  only  the  beginning,  by  '*The  same 
to  you  r'  in  a  spirit  somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  the  same 
words  aro  used  by  us  in  answer  (o  "  Many  happy  returns !"  on  birth- 
day and  other  anniversaries.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  where  the 
Jews  are  in  power  they  give  no  salute  whatever  to  one  of  the  Goim. 


Old  Shoes. 


How  much  a  man  is  like  old  shoes ; 

For  instance,  both  a  sole  may  lose, 

Both  have  been  tanned.     Both  are  made  tight 

J{y  cobblers.     Both  get  left  and  right. 

Both  need  a  mate  to  be  complete. 

And  both  were  made  to  go  on  feet. 

With  shoes  the  last  is  first ;  with  man 

The  first  shall  be  the  last;  and  when 

The  shoes  wear  out  they're  mended  new, 

When  men  wear  out  they're  men  dead  too. 

They  both  need  heeling,  oft  are  soled — 

And  both  in  time  turn  all  to  mould. 

They  both  are  trod  upon,  and  both 

Will  tread  on  others,  nothing  loath. 

Both  have  iheir  ties,  and  both  incline 

When  polished,  in  the  world  to  shine. 

They  both  peg  out  and  would  you  choose 

To  be  a  man  or  be  his  shoes  ? 
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Legends  and  Myths. 


How  are  the  legends  and  myths  of  antiquity   intrepreted  ?   that  is, 
is  there  any  established  theory  ?  Angelo. 

To  enumerate  these  legends  would  require  a  volume.  The  fable 
of  Titans  making  war  on  Jupiter  was  an  instance  of  the  allegorizing 
spirit  of  idolatry,  for  the  rebellious  Titans  were  in  no  other  than  the 
whole  antedeluvian  race  of  mankind,  except  eight  persons,  who  were 
hence  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  just  Titans  ; 
Hesiod  terms  them  gods.  (Theog,  v.  838.)  The  former  by  their 
impiety  set  at  defiance  the  divine  power  and  justice,  and  were  lost  in 
the  Flood.  To  the  same  effect  was  the  tradition  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  the  giants,  in  which  the  latter  were  destroyed. 
(Apollod.  Bibl.,  1.  t.,  c.  6.)  The  overthrow  of  Typhon  was  but  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  return  of  the  diluvian  waters  into  their  subterranean 
recesses.  (Ovid.  Metam.,  1.  v.)  The  wanderings  of  lo.,  Isis,  Rhea, 
Ceres,  &c.,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  but  figurative  allegories  of 
the  erratic  and  desultory  voyage  of  the  ark  :  and  the  same  event  is 
referred  to  in  the  fable  of  the  wanderings  of  Lysippa,  Iphinoe,  and  Ip- 
hinassa,  the  three  daughters  of  Petrus  or  Minyas,  who  were  struck 
with  madness  for  having  despised  the  Bacchic  mysteries.  The  mur- 
der of  one  of  the  Cabiri  by  one  of  his  brothers,  like  the  death  of  Osi- 
ris and  Bacchus,  related  the  symbolical  death  of  Noah.  The  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts  might  have  a  reference  to  the  Deluge,  as  Mr. 
Bryant  and  Mr.  Faber  are  decidedly  of  opinion  ;  the  story  of  the  birth 
of  Bacchus  amidst  the  thunder  and  lightning  which  destroyed  his 
mother  Semele  ;  Ovid.  Metam.,  I.  iii.)  and  his  being  enclosed  in  the 
thigh  of  Jupiter,  was  only  the  fable  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  Noah  in  the  ark,  for  Arech,  an  ark,  and  Yarceh,  a  thigh,  might 
easily,  by  the  fanciful  genius  of  polytheism,  be  substituted  the  one  for 
the  other.  (Vid.  Diod.  Bibl,,  p.  123.)  The  descent  of  Hercules  to 
hell,  and  the  restoration  of  Hyppolitus  to  life,  were  derived  from  the 
regeneration  of  Noah  in  the  ark,  as  was  also  the  descent  of  Orpheus 
in  search  of  his  wife ;  and  in  like  manner,  as  the  animals  spontane- 
ously followed  Noah  into  the  ark,  so  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  drawn 
after  him  the  brute  creation  by  the  force  of  Harmony.  (  Apol.  Argon., 
1.  i.)  The  fable  of  the  rape  of  Europa  affords  another  view  of  the 
same  transaction  ;  for  a  bull  was  the  symbol  of  Noah,  or  the  god  of 
the  ark,  (Fab.  Mys.  Cab.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 77,)  as  a  cow  was  an  emblem  of 
the  ark  itself ;  the  legend  of  Hercules  sailing  over  the  world  in  a  gol- 
den cup  bears  a  decided  reference  to  the  Deluge,  for  Hercules  was  the 
arkite  god,  and  the  cup  was  the  ark ;  and  the  submersion  of  the  island 
of  Atlantis  is  a  plain  description  of  the  same  event.  The  account  of 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  however,  is  less  impregnated  with  mystery 
than  any  of  the  preceding.     During  the  reign  of  this  prince  over  the 
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kingdom  of  Thessaly,  a  general  deluge  inundated  the  earth,  and  de- 
stroyed the  whole  race  of  men  except  himself  and  Pyrrha  his  wife, 
who  were  preserved  in  a  ship  which  finally  rested  on  the  summit  of 
Parnassus.  When  the  waters  had  subsided,  this  insulated  pair  were 
commanded  by  an  oracle  to  restore  the  human  race  by  casting  behind 
them  the  bones  of  their  mother,  which  referred  to  the  loose  stones 
which  lay  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Losing  no  time  to 
provide  the  renovated  globe  with  inhabitants,  they  cast  behind  them  a 
multitude  of  stones,  and  were  astonished  to  behold  the  crowds  of  men 
and  women  by  whom  they  were  speedily  surrounded.  (Ovid.  Metam., 
1.  i.)  It  requires  little  ingenuity  to  interpret  this  fable;  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  delivered  without  disguise  to  the  Epopt,  or  perfectly  initi- 
ated candidate. 

*    •    m 

Sun's  Distance.     Rev.  H.  G.  Wood   gives  the  several  astronomi- 
cal determinations  which  have  been  arrived  at  since  1862 — thus: 


Leverrier  91.357.000  m. 
Chambers  91  465000  " 
New  comb  92.200.000  to 

92.700.oco 
Young  92.885  000 
Michelson  92.876.000 


He  then  states  that  distance  of  the 
sun  as  worked  out  on  the  Pyramid 
theory,  is  91.837.000  and  concludes 
by  remarking  that  the  Pyramid  dis- 
tance, is,  therefore,  only  about  a  mil- 
lion of  miles  too  short  .♦  ♦  *  The 
first  result  of  the  last  Transit  of  Venus  [1882]  has  been  published  by 
the  eminent  director  of  the  Brussels  Royal  Observatory,  M.  Houzeau, 
and  gives  the  sun's  distance  91.756.800,  or  80.200  less  than  the  Pyra- 
mid distance. 

^ 

Puzzle. 


A  young  man  to  court  a  maid  did  go  ; 
He  asked  her  age,  and  she  replied  so, — 
Five  times  seven  and  seven  times  three. 
Added  to  my  age  and  the  sum  will  be. 
As  much  above  five  nines  and  four 
As  twice  my  age  exceeds  a  score 
Kind  sir,  my  age  I  pray  explore, 
Else  never  come  to  see  me  more. 
Solution.  Let  x  =  the  lady's  age. 

5X7  +7X3  =  56 

2X 20  =  JC  4"  56 49 

2  JC  —  JC  ==  56  +  20  —49 

jc  =  76  —  49     Hence,  x  =  27. 
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Sho! 

Sam  Stubbs  strolled  slowly  surveying  sunset's  serene  splendors. 
Somber  shades  solemnly  surrounded  sylvan  scenes.  Sweet  songsters 
softly  sung  silvery  strains.  Stillness  seemed  stepping  stockine-shod 
skyward,  stifling  sound,  soothing  sense,  suggesting  sentiment,  stilling 
strife,  silencing  sorrowing  suffering.  Sleep  seemed  stealthily  stealing 
sluggish  souls.  Sam  Stubbs  seemed  sad.  Sam  Stubbs  sighed.  So 
simoons  sweeping  savagely  southward  sometimes  sigh.  Sam  Stubbs 
sighed  sonorously. 

Still  Sam  sauntered  silently,  seemingly  subdued,  softened,  seraphiz- 
ed.  Sam's  soft  susceptibility  surrendered  sometime  since  (so  sundry 
sage  spinsters  say).  Seraphina  Stiggins  saw  something  sufficiently 
sapient.  So  surely  Sam  Stubbs  sought  Seraphina  Stiggins.  Sam's 
steps  squashed  snow-drops,  sage-brush,  sorrel.  Striped  snakes  stung 
Sam's  stout  soles,  sparrows,  snugly  settled,  shrunk  suspiciously.  See- 
ing Sam's  stupendous  strides.     Sam  still  sauntered  silently. 

Suddenly  somebody  shrieked  **  Samuel  Stubbs  !"  Sam  staggered, 
said  **  Scissors  1"  stopped,  surveyed  surrounding  space,  spied  Seraphi- 
na sitting  solus,  simpering  sweetly.  So  Sam  stammered  "  Servant, 
Saraphina."  She  seemed  sentimentally  satisfied.  So  Sam  seeing 
Seraphina's suavity  said  "Splendid,  sweet !"  Somehow  speech  seem- 
ed scarce.  Sam's  syntax  sloped.  Seraphina's  silvery  syllables  scam- 
pered shamefully.  So  sitting  silently  Sam  stroked  Sam's  shins.  Sera- 
phina stroked  Seraphina's  seven-shilling  silk.  Stupid  silence  !  Sera- 
phina sighed.  So  Sam  Stubbs  sighed.  Soon  she  said  solemnly, 
"  Surely  sentimental  souls  seeks  sympathy ;  surely  Samuels  sadness 
sometimes  steeps  sympathetic  •  souls."  Sam's  speech  surely  stayed 
somewhere.  Sam  stuttered,  sputtered,  stammered,  said  "  Sho !'' 
Shakesperean  shades  !  See  Seraphina  starting  suddenly,  standing  . 
scornfully,  scanning  Sam's  sprawling  symmetry.  She  sibillated : 
**  Stupid  simpleton  !  Shabby,  sheep-stealing,  sneaking  sniveler, !  Sub- 
servient subaltern  !  Sooner  shall  Seraphina  Stiggins  seek  scanty  sub- 
sistence scrubbing  sinks,  sooner  scour  small-sized  stoves,  sooner  skin 
snakes,  steal  steamboats,  swallow  shin-stamps  ;  sooner  sweep  streets, 
sew  shoes,  split  sails ;  sooner  shingle  shops,  sell  shaving  straps ; 
sooner,  sooner,  soo — "  Seraphina  stopped,  sniveling  scornfully. 

Some  single  souls  see  some  slight  severity  sprinkling  Seraphina's 
speech.  Should  such  scornfully  survey  Sam's  sin?  Sam  said  "  Sho  !" 
Since  Sam's  slip,  seventeen  summers  saluted  submissive  sublunari- 
ans.  Snow,  sleet,  sorrow,  sin,  severally  saddened  smiling  souls. 
Sunshine,  sunbeams,  summer  showers,  strewed  sustaining  sweetness, 
soothing  sorrow.  Sh  I  speak  softly  !  Sam  Stubbs'  sofa  supports  Ser- 
aphina Stubbs, 
Substantial  suppers  sometimes  sit  severely.     Sam's  sat  so.     Seraphi- 
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na  sought  some  soothing  syrup,  some  strong  stimulant.  Soon  Sam 
seemed  sprightlier,  so  smiling  said  :  **  Sweet  spouse,  surely  sentimen- 
tal souls  seek  sympathy."     Seraphina  simply  said  "  Sho  !" 

Acrostic  of  Aphorism. 

R  eligions  like  nations  and  individuals  have  always  gone  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

0  aks  and  elms  are  more  poetic  than  steeples  and  chimneys. 

B  razen  falsehood  and  timid  truth  are  the  parents  of  compromise. 
Every  sect  is  a  certificate  that  God  has  not  plainly  revealed  his  will 

to  man. 
R  ich  (the)  are  as  generous  as  the  poor  would   be   if  they  should 

change  places. 
T  wo  priests  instinctively  know  each  other. 
G  ood  deeds  are  never  childless. 
R  eal  marriage  is  based  on    mutual  affection — the  ceremony  is  but 

the  outward  evidence  of  the  the  inward  flame. 
E  very  man  knowing  that  he  is  useful,  admires  himself. 
Every  penitentiary  should  be  a  real  reformatory. 
N  othing  can  be  more  infamous  than  intellectual  tyranny. 

1  n  the  atmosphere  of  kindness   the  seeds  of  virtue   burst   into  bud 

and  flower. 
N  othing  needs  inspiration  except  a  falsehood  or  a  mistake. 
G  ood  government  is  made  up  of  good  families. 
E  very  man  is  entitled  to  the  product  of  his  own  labor. 
Revolutionists  and  outlaws  are  founders  of  nations. 
S  cience  and  superstition  cannot  peaceably  occupy  the  same  brain. 
O  nly  the  voiceless  speak  forever. 
L  et  us  squeeze  life  so  that  when  death  comes  we  can  say  you  are 

welcome  to  the  withered  shell. 
L  et  us  preserve  every  great  and  splendid  thought,  every  wise  and 

prudent  maxim.  Dexter. 

The  oldest  note  in  the  possession  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  one  of 
1698.  A  twenty-five  pound  note  more  than  a  century  old  was  recent- 
ly presented,  when  it  was  calculated  that  the  compound  interest  on  its 
amount,  if  recoverable,  would  be  over  ;^6ooo. — London  Scotsman, 
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The  Original  Predictions  of  Robert  Kixon, 


When  a  raven  shall  build  In  a  stone  lion '8  mouth,  Forei^  nations  shall  inrarle  England  with 
On  a  church  top  beside  the  grey  forest,  snow  on  their  helmets, 

Ilieo  shall  a  king  of  England  be  drove  from    And  shall  bring  plague,  femine,  and  murder  in 
his  crown,  the  skirts  of  their  garments. 

And  return  no  more.  A  great  tax  will  be  grantel  bat  never  gathered. 


When  an  eagle  shall  sit  on  the  top  of  Vale- 

Boyalnonse, 
Then  shall  an  heir  be  bom  who  shall  live  to 

see  great  troubles  in  England. 

There  shall  be  a  miller  nam*d  Peter, 

With  two  heels  on  one  foot. 
Who  shall  distinguish  himMlf  bravely, 

And  shall  be  icnlghted  by  the  victor: 
For  foreign  nations  shall  invade  England; 

But  uie  invader  shall  be  killed, 
And  laid  across  a  horse's  back. 

And  led  in  triumph. 

A  boy  shall  be  born  with  three  thumbs  on 

one  hand, 
Who  shall  hold  three  King's  horses, 
Whilst  Etiffland  three  times  is.  won  and  lost  In 

one  day. 

But  Uter  this  shall  be  happy  days, 

A  new  set  of  people  or  virtuous  manners 
shall  live  in  peace. 

But  the  wall  of  Vale-Royal  near  the  pond  shall 

be  the  token  of  its  truth. 
For  It  shall  fkll :         .     • 

If  it  fall  downwards, 
Then  shall  the  church  be  sunk  for  ever: 
Bat  if  it  fall  upwards  against  a  hill. 
Then  shall  the  church  and  honest  men  live 

still. 

Under  this  wall  shall  be  found  the  bones 
of  a  British  King. 

Peckforton-mill  shall  be  removed  to  Luding- 

ton  bill. 
And  three  days  blood  shall  turn  Noginshire- 

mlll. 

But  beware  of  a  chance  to  the  lord  of  Oulton, 
Lest  he  should  be  hanged  at  his  own  door. 

A  crow  shall  sit  on  the  top  of  Headless  cross, 

In  the  forest  so  grey. 
And  drink  of  the  nobles*  gentle  bloo<l  so  free; 
Twenty  hundred  horses  shall  want  masters. 

Till  their  girths  shall  rot  under  their  bellies. 

Thro*  our  own  money  and  our  own  men, 

Shall  a  dreadftil  war  begin ; 
Between  the  sickle  and  the  suck, 
All  England  shall  have  a  pluck; 
And  be  several  times  foresworn, 
And  put  to  their  wits*  end, 
That  it  shall  not  be  known,  whether  to  reap 

their  corn. 
Bury  their  deaa,«or  go  to  the  field  to  fight. 

A  great  scarcity  of  bread  com. 


Between  a  rick  and  two  trees, 
A  famous  battle  fought  shall  be. 

London  street  shall  run  with  blood 
And  at  last  shall  sink. 

So  that  it  shall  be  fhlflllcd, 
Lincoln  was,  London  is,  and  York  shall  be 
The  finest  city  of  the  three. 

There  will  be  three  gates  to  London  of  impris- 

one<l  men  for  cowsfers. 
Then  if  you  have  three  cows,  at  the  first  gate 

fell  one,  and  keep  thee  at  home, 
At  the  second  gato  fell  the  other  two,  and  keep 

thee  at  home. 
At  the  last  gate  all  shall  be  done. 

When  summer  in  winter  shall  come. 
And  peace  is  made  at  every  man 's  home, 
Then  shall  the  danger  of  war ; 
For  tho'  with  peace  at  night  the  nation  ring. 
Men  shall  rise  to  war  in  the  morning. 

There  will  be  a  winter  Council,  a  careful 
Christmas,  and  a  bloody  Lent. 

In  those  days  there  BhuU  be  hatred  and  blood- 
shed, 

The  father  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against 
his  father. 

That  one  may  Iiave  a  house  for  lining  the 
latch  of  the  door. 

Landlords  shall  stand,  with  hat<*  in  their  hands, 

To  desire  tenants  to  hold  their  lands. 

Great  wars  and  pressing  of  soldiers. 
But  at  last  clubs  and  cloutcl  shoes  shall  carry 
the  day. 

It  will  be  good  In  those  days  for  a  man  to  sell 
his  goods,  and  keep  close  at  home. 

llien  forty  pounds  in  hand 

Will  be  better  than  tbrty  pounds  a  year  in 
land. 

The  cock  of  the  North  shall  be  made  to  flee, 

And  his  feathers  be  plucked  tor  Lis  pride ; 

That  he  shall  almost  curse  the  day  tnat  he  was 
born. 

One  asked  Nixon,  where  he  might  be  safe  in 

those  days?  he  answered, 
In  God's  croft,  between  the  rivers  Mersey  and 

Oee. 

Scotland  shall  stand  more  or  less. 

Tin  it  has  brought  England  to  a  piteous  case. 

The  Scots  shall  rule  England  one  whole  year. 
Three  years  of  great  wars. 
And  in  all  countries  great  uproars. 

The  first  is  terrible,  the  second  worse, 
but  the  third  unbearable. 
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Three  great  battles ; 
One  at  Northamberland-bridge, 
One  at  Camberland-bridge, 
And  the  other  the  eoath  side  of  Trent. 
Grows  shall  drink  the  blood  of  many  nobles. 
East  shall  rise  against  West,  and  North 
against  South. 

Then  take  this  for  good. 
Noglnshire-mill  shall  ran  with  blood, 

And  many  shall  fly  down  Wanslow-lane. 

A  man  shall  come  into  England, 

But  the  son  of  a  king  crown'd  with  thorns 

Shall  take  from  him  the  Tictory. 

Many  nobles  shall  flght, 

But  a  bastard  Dake  ^all  win  the  day, 

And  so  without  delay, 

Set  England  in  a  right  way. 

A  wolf  from  the  East  shall  right  eagerly  come, 

On  the  South  side  of  Sandford,  on  a  grey 

Monday  morn, 
Where  groves  shall  grow  upon  a  green, 

Beside  green  grey  they  shall  flee 

Into  rocks,  and  many  die. 
They  shall  flee  into  Salt  strand. 
And  twenty  thousaod,  without  sword,  shall 

die  each  man. 
The  dark  drMgoii  over  Sndsbrown, 

Shall  bring  with  him  a  royal  band: 

But  their  lives  shall  be  forlorn. 
His  head  shall  be  in  Stafford  town, 

His  tall  in  Ireland. 


The  bear  that  hath  been  long  tied  to  a  stake 

shall  shake  his  chains. 
That  every  man  shall  hear,  and  shall  cause 

much  debate. 
The  bull  and  red  rose  shall  stand  in  strife, 
That  shall  turn  England  to  much  woe. 
And  cause  many  a  man  to  lose  his  life. 

In  a  forest  stand  oaks  three. 

Beside  a  headless  cross. 
A  well  of  blood  shall  run  and  ree. 

Its  cover.shall  be  brass. 
Which  shall  ne'er  appear, 
Till  horses'  tbet  have  tr.Kl  it  bare: 
Who  wins  it  will  declare, 
The  esgle  shall  so  fight  that  day. 
That  ne'er  a  friend's  from  him  away. 
A  hound  without  delay  shall  run  the  chase 
fkr  and  near. 

The  dark  dragon  shall  die  in  fight 

A  lofly  head  the  bear  shall  rear, 
The  wide  wolf  so  shall  light. 
The  bridled  steed  against  his  enemies  wiU 
fiercely  fight. 

A  fleet  shall  come  out  of  the  North, 
Ridine  on  a  horse  of  trees, 

A  white  hind  beareth  he. 
And  there  wreaths  so  tree, 

That  day  the  eagle  shall  him  slay. 

And  on  a  hill  set  his  banner  straightway. 

That  lion  who's  forsaken  been  and  Ibroed  to 
flee. 
Shall  hear  a  wom&n  shrilly  say, 
*  Thy  ft-iends  are  killed  on  yonder  hlU,' 
Death  to  many  a  knight  this  day. 


He  boldly  shall  bring  his  men,  thinking  to 

win  renown: 
Beside  a  wall  in  forest  ftUr  he  shall  be  beaten 

down. 
On  nine's  heath  they  shall  begin  this  bloody 

fight, 
And  with  train'd  steed  shall  hew  each  others'  'W'ith  that  the  lion  bears  his  banner  to  a  hill, 

helmet  bright:  Within  a  forest  that's  so  plain. 

But  who  shal  I  win  that  day  no  one  can  tell.  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone, 

A  Duke  out  of  Denmark  shall  him  dight,  Vr^I^uf!^  ulfl^^^^.^^  ^^' 

On  a  day  in  En^Und.  and  make  many  a  lord    -^°^  ^®  ^^  "^"  «®*  renown. 


fVill  low  to  light, 
And  the  ladies  cry,  'Well  away. 
And  the  black  fleet  with  main  and  might 
Their  enemies  full  boldly  there  assail. 


A  great  battle  shall  be  fought  by  crowned 

Kings  three; 
One  shall  die  and  a  bastard  Dake  will  win 

the  day. 
In  Sandyford  there  lies  a  stone, 
A  crowned  King  shall  lose  his  head  on. 


In  Britain's  land  shall  be  a  knight,       , 
On  tbeiu  shall  make  a  cruel  fight, 
A  bitter  boar  with  main  and  might 

Shall  bring  a  royal  rout  that  day. 
There  shall  die  many  a  worthy  knight, 

And  be  driven  into  the  fields  green  and  grey,e.       .  ^.^^  „.  „„  ,„^  ,^  ,„.   .  j^««w. 
They  .UU  low  both  field  .nd  light.  "^  S'""! ll'PL'SSV.'SJitTl.'.f.SfS. 

The  weary  eagle  shall  to  an  island  in  the  sea 
retire 
Where  leaves  and  herbs  grow  fVesh  and 

green. 
There  shall  he  meet  a  lady  fair. 
Who  shall  say,  'Go  help  thy  friend  In  battle 
slain :' 

Then  by  the  counsel  of  that  fair. 

He  eagerly  will  make  to  flee 

Twenty-«ix  standard  of  the  enemy, 

A  rampant  lion  in  silver  set,  in  armour  fair, 

Shall  help  the  eagle  in  that  tide. 

When  many  a  knight  shall  die. 


In  those  droadtul  days,  five  wicked  priests* 
heads  be  sold  for  a  penny. 


And  infants  lett  by  those  that  are  slain, 
That  damsels  shall  with  fear  and  glee. 

Cry, '  Mother,  mother,  I've  seen  a  maol* 
Between  soven,  eight,  and  nine. 
In  England  wonders  shall  be  seen. 

Between  nine  and  thirteen 
All  sorrow  shall  be  done. 

Then  rise  up  Richard,  soi^of  Richard 
Aud  bless  the  happy  reign. 
Thrice  happy  he  who  sees  this  time  to  ooi 

When  England  shall  know  rest  and  p 
again. 
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Titnnels  of  the  World. 

The  Allegheny  Portage  tunnel  was  built  in  183 1. 

The  Black  Rock  tunnel,  on  the  Reading  railroad,  was  constructed 
in  1836. 

A  tunnel  6,606  feet  long  was  driven  under  Lake  Erie  from  Cleve- 
land, O.,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pure  water. 

The  Sand  Patch  tunnel,  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Cornellsville  branch 
of  the  Readings  was  completed  in  1871. 

Caesar  found  Alexandria  honeycombed  with  subterranean  tunnels 
supplying  water  from  the  Nile  to  the  houses  of  the  city. 

The  St.  Gothard  tunnel  through  the  Alps  was  begun  in  the  Fall  of 
1872.  Its  length  is  nine  and  a  quarter  miles  and  its  cost  some  $10, 
000,000. 

The  Kingwood  and  Broadtree  tunnels,  and  the  Chespeake  and  Ohio 
railroad  and  the  Great  Bend  tuunels  are  specimen  pieces  of  heavy  tun- 
neling in  the  United  States. 

The  Hudson  river  tunnel  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  daily 
progress  is  3.4  feet.  The  distance  already  reached  is  2,260  feet,  the 
total  distance  to  be  covered  being  5,060  feet. 

The  tunnel  driven  under  Lake  Michigan,  to  secure  pure  water  for 
Chicago^  begun  in  March^  1864,  was  constructed  two  miles  in  length 
to  a  crib  in  the  lake,  inside  of  which  an  iron  cylinder  was  sunk. 

le  new  aqueduct  from  the  Crolon  dam  to  New  York  city  a  distance 
ol  ).63  miles,  or  including  the  pipe  lines  to  the  Central  park  reservoir 
0I    hirty  three  miles,  is  the  largest  piece  of  tunneling  yet  done. 
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Of  subaqueous  tunnels  the  most  famous  is  that  under  the  Thames 
at  London,  begun  in  1807  knd  finally  completed  for  foot  passengers 
in  1843  ;  total  length,  1,200  feet;  cost,  (6,000  a  lineal  yard, or  a  total 
of  $2,500,000. 

The  cast  iron  tunnel  under  the  St.  Clair  river,  connecting  Canada 
with  the  United  States,  has  recently  been  completed.  The  total 
length  is  6.050  feet,  of  which  2,300  feet  is  under  the  river  bed.  The 
outside  diameter  is  21  feet. 

The  Mount  Cenis  tunnel  was  a  tremendous  engineering  work)  in 
which  air  pumps  were  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  although  the  work 
was  begun  by  hand  labor  in  1847.  I^  was  finished  in  1871,  the  total 
cost  having  been  $15,000,000. 

The  Hoosac  tunnel  project  was  originally  considered  as  far  back  as 
1825.  It  was  not  until  the  Shanly  Brothers,  of  Montreal,  in  1858,  took 
the  contract  that  construction  was  rapidly  pushed.  They  com- 
pleted their  work  in  December,  1864. 

The  Roman  tunnels  served  as  aqueducts,  the  one  to  tap  Lake  Alban- 
no,  begun  389  B.  C,  being  6,000  feet  long.  On  the  aqueduct  to  con- 
nect Lake  Fucinus  with  the  River  Liris  30,000  men  were  employed  for 
ten  years,  the  work  being  finished  A.  D.  52. 

The  Musconetcong  tunnel,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  a  sped 
men  of  heavy  tunneling  by  means  of  machine  drilling,  was  begun  in 
1872  and  finished  in  1875.  Every  modern  appliance  was  used,  in- 
cluding the  IngersoU  drill,  the  Burleigh  compressor,  and  dynamite. 

Sword  of  Damocles.  Damocles,  the  courtier  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  envied  the  condition  of  his  master.  He 
was  invited  to  assume  the  position  he  so  much  envied,  and  was  seated 
before  a  gorgeous  banquet,  but  in  mid-air  above  his  seat  a  glittering 
sword  was  suspended  by  a  hair.  Afraid  to  move  lest  the  slightest  jar 
should  cause  it  to  fall,  Damocles  passed  the  allotted  time  in  a  tor- 
ment of  fear.  The  phrase  is  used  to  denote  impending  or  dreaded 
disaster. 

Case  of  Questionable  Relationship.  **  Presumption  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  ignorance  '* — Rivaroi.  **  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  slavery"— 
IngersoU,  **  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  fear" — Karnes,  "  Ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  suspicioti  '* — Aiger,  "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  all 
evil  " — Montaigne,  "Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion  "^^eremy 
Taylor,  Hence,  Devotion,  as  an  evil,  is  a  sister  of  Slavery,  Fear 
Presumption,  and  Suspicion.  But  Disradi  says,  "  Ignorance  never 
settles  a  question.  Dexter. 


(  181  ) 
Poe  as  a  Puzzler. 


Aldyrtlngsuioai  rerses  will  naturally  suggest  to  many   members  of  a  dab  the  still  graat- 
tr  setttoTemeDt  of  this  kind  of  that  erratic  genlos,  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    The  poet  once  wrote  a 
nlSBtine  Ibr  a  lady  friend  in  which  the  first,  second,  and  third  letters  of  the  Erst,  second,  and 
third  lines,  and  so  on  down,  ingeniously  spelt  her  name,  Frances  Sargeut  Osgood.    This  i 
how  he  did  it: 

^or  her  this  rhyme  is  penned  whose  lamlnons  eyes, 

Brightl  V  expressiTe  as  the  twins  of  Lcsdal 
Shall  find  her  own  sweet  name,  that  nestling  lies 

Upon  the  page  enwrapped  fh>m  every  rea^r. 
Search  nvrrowly  the  lines!  they  hold  a  treasure 

Dirlne— a  taUsmao— an  amulet 
That  mtt«t  be  worn  ai  heart.    Search  well  the  measure^ 

The  words— the  syllables!  Do  not  forget 
The  trlTlaiest  point,  or  you  may  lose  your  labor! 

And  yet  there  is  In  this  no  Qordlan  Knot 
Which  one  ml^ht  not  undo  without  a  saber 

If  one  could  merely  comprehend  the  plot, 
Enwritten  upon  the  leaf  where  now  are  oeering 

Eyes*  scintillating  soul,  there  liespuraus 
Three  eloquent  words  oft  uttered  in  the  hearing 

Of  poets,  by  poets— as  the  name  Is  a  poets,  too. 
Its  letters,  although  naturally  lying, 

Like  the  knight  Pinto-Menaez  Ferdinando, 
Still  form  a  synooym  for  truth.    Cease  trying ! 

You  will  not  read  the  riddle,  though  you  do  the         you  can  do. 

Acrostics 


From  the  snapping  of  your  eyes 
A  nd  the  echo  of  your  sighs, 
N  o  man'n  heart  can  feel  secure, 
N  or  a  silence  long  endure. 
I  f  I  dare  my  heart  express. 
Excuse  it,  and  pay,  '*  Tea  I" 

Nellie  I  think  of  you, 
£yer  so  fond  and  true. 
L  oylng  till  life  Is  past  — 
Loving  until  the  last, 
I  nnocent,  pure  and  sweet, 
E  Ter  l*m  at  your  feet. 

N  or  pen  nor  words  express  my  love  for  thee 

E  yer  the  hours  seem  long,  save  at  thy  side 

Let  this  our  bond  of  constant  union  be 

L  ove  to  fhe  end  —  whate*er  to  each  betide 

I  n  sweet  communion  may  onr  spirits  blend 

Exceeding  bounds  of  time— in  heaven  to  have  no  end. . 

K  ind  hearts  will  answer  to  your  call, 
A  ttrscted  by  a  winning  (hce  ; 
T  he  lady  so  admired  by  all 
E  ntices  homage  by  her  grace. 

A  long  thy  path  miy  sunbeams  play; 
N  o  storms  arise  thy  steps  to  stay; 
N  ight's  brightest  stars  as  guides  al  way  — 
E  arth's  richest  blessings  thine  ! 

Dextei^ 
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Acrostic  tt  Anhorisvi  from  Beecher. 

H  ours  are  like  sponges    ihey  wipe  out  good  resolutions. 

E  xpedients  are  for  the  hours,  but  principles  are  for  the  ages. 

N  ever  forget  what  a  man  says  to  you  when  he  is  angry. 

R  eligion  is  the  whole  soul  marching  heavenward. 

Y  ou  never  will  head  for  the  safe  harbor  till  you  take  your  stand  at 
the  ^eel. 

W  e  are  in  this  world  to  be  fashioned  by  its  grinding. 

Asa  flower  is  the  finest  stroke  of  creation,  so  the  rose  is  the  hap- 
piest hit  among  flowers. 

R  iches  are  not  an  end  of  life,  but  an  instrument. 

D  octrine  is  nothing  but  the  skin  of  truth  set  up  and  stuffed. 

B  eware  the    narrow  and  intense  moment  of    the  pressure  of  temp- 
tation. 

E  ach  one  is  at  liberty  to  fashion  God  so  that  his  thought  can  clasp 
Him. 

E  very  one  of  us  will  know  each  other  in  heaven. 

C  ares  are  very  much  like  pimples ;  if  you  let  them  alone,  they  will 
dry  up  and  disappear. 

H  appiness  in  the  world  is  universal ;  sorrow  is  exceptional. 

E  cclesiasticism  has  always  been  the    Devil's  cloak  under  which  to 
work  evil. 

R  efinement  that  carries  us  away  from  our  fellow-men  is  not  God's 

refinement.  Dexter. 

Acrostic   on  Benedict  Arnold, 


Born  for  a  curse  to  virtue  and  mankind 
Earth's  broadest  realm  ne'er  knew  so  black  a  mind, 
Night's  sable  veil  your  crime  can  never  hide 
Each  one  so  great  t'would  glut  historic  tide, 
Deftinct  your  cursed  memory  will  live 
In  all  the  glare  that  infamy  can  give 
Curses  of  all  ages  will  attend  your  name 
Traitors  alone  will  glory  in  your  shame. 


Almlgbty  vengeance  sternly  waits  to  roll 
Rivers  of  sulphur  on  your  treacherous  soul 
IJatnre  looks  shnddering  back  with  conscious  dread 
On  such  a  tarnished  blot  as  she  has  made, 
I^t  hell  receive  you,  riveted  in  chains 


Doomed  to  the  hottest  focus  of  its  flames. 


—Olivib  ARNOLD. 
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Acrostic  of  Aphorism  froDh  Beacon  sfield. 


B  eauty  can  inspire  miracles. 

E  verything  comes,  if  a  man  will  only  wait. 

N  ationality  is  the  miracle  of  political  independence. 

J  ustice  is  truth  in  action. 

A  bsence  is  often  a  great  element  of  charm. 

M  ystery  too  often  presupposes  the  idea  of  guilt. 

I  gnorance  never  settles  a  question. 

N  emesis  favors  genius. 

D  estiny  for  its  fulfilment  ordains  action. 

I  f  we  cannot  shape  our  destiny,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  witchcraft. 

S  ense  of  existence  is  the  greatest  happiness. 

R  ace  is  the  principle  of  physical  analogy. 

A  ssassination  has  never  changed  the  history  of  the  world. 

E  verything  in  this  world  is  calculation. 

L  ife  is  a  tumble-about  thing  of  ups  and  downs. 

I  make  it  a  point  never  to  complain. 


Dexter. 


Acrostic  Valentine  .Song. 

Tune.     ''Scot's  wha  hae^ 


E  ach  passing  cloud  in  summer  skies 
L  ingers  for  sunshine  fVoro  thine  eyes  » 

L  ore  draws  his  hovr  —  the  arrow  flies 
A  way  to  seek  thy  heart. 

M  ay  there  it  find  a  safe  retreat 

In  that  bright  realm  — Lovers  meroy-seat; 

N  o  other  Kpot  is  half  so  sweet,— 

E  mbalming  GupUl's  dart.  Dexter. 


A  Queer  Literary  Family.  Farquhar  says,  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention."  Pliny  says,  "  Religion  is  the  offspring  of  ne- 
cessity." Frazer  say.s,  "  Charity  is  the  firstborn  of  religion. "ifm^ 
Swetchine  says,  *'  Virtue  is  the  daughter  of  religion.  This  would  make 
Charity  and  Virtue,  as  not  only  children  of  Religion,  but  neices  of  In- 
vention and  grandchildren  of  Necessity.  Dexter. 
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Table  of  the  298  Asteroids  — 1801  to  1890. 

(Cootinned  from  Notes  asd  Quebief,  Vol.  Y,  page  13, 183.) 


No. 

Name. 

Date  of  Discovery. 

Discottftr. 

369. 

Justitia, 

Sept.     21,   1887, 

Palisa^. 

270. 

Anabita, 

Oct.      8,   'y 

Peters^^. 

271. 

Penthesilea, 

Oct.      16,     ** 

Knorre^. 

272. 

Antohia, 

Feb.       3,   1888, 

CharloiSj. 

273- 

Atropos, 

March    8,     " 

Palisajj. 

374. 

Philagoria, 

April      3.     " 

Palisajj. 

275- 

Sapientia, 

April     15,     " 

Palisa„.          ; 

276. 

Adelheid, 

April     17,     " 

Palisa^^. 

277. 

Elvira, 

May       3,     - 

Charlois,. 

278. 

Paulina, 

May     16,     " 

Palisa^j. 

279. 

Thule,, 

Oct.      25,     ** 

Palisagj. 

280. 

Philia,*? 

Oct.     29,     ** 

Palisa^. 

281. 

Lucretia, 

Oct.     31,     ^* 

Palisa^. 

282. 

Clorinda, 

Jan.      28,     " 

Charlois^. 

283. 

Feb.       8,   1889, 

CharloiSj. 

284. 

May     29,     " 

Charloisj 

2B5. 

Aug.      3.     " 

Charlois  . 

286. 

Idea, 

Aug.      3,     " 

Palisa^g. 

287. 

Nephtis, 

Aug.    25,     '* 

Peters^g. 

288. 

Glauke, 

Feb.    20,   1890, 

Luther^^. 

289. 

' 

Mar.    10,     " 

CharloiSj. 

290. 

Mar.    20,     ** 

Palisa^^. 

291. 

Apr.    25,     " 

Palisa„. 

292. 

Apr.    25,     " 

Palisa„. 

293- 

May   22,     " 

CharloiSj. 

294. 

July    15,     *' 

Charloisjo- 

295- 

Aug.   17,     " 

Palisa^g. 

296. 

Aug.  21,     " 

CharloiSji. 

277. 

Sept.    9,     " 

CharloiSij. 

298. 

Sept.    9,     " 

CharloiSij. 

The  Salt  Sea. 

If  a  box  six  feet  deep  were  filled  with  sea  water  and  allowed  to 
evaporate  under  the  sun,  there  would  be  two  inches  of  salt  on  the  bot- 
tom. Taking  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  to  be  three  miles,  there 
would  be  a  layer  of  pure  salt  230  feet  thick  on  the  bed  of  the  Atlan- 
tic.— Scientific  American, 
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The  Flaming  Sword. 

The  Flaming  Sword,  or  a  sign  from  Heaven,  being  a  remarkable 
phenomenon,  seen  in  the  state  of  Vermont. 

Feeling  it  a  duty  incnmbent  on  me  to  communicate  to  my  fellow 
men,  what  has  been  so  remarkably  revealed  to  me.— 1  shall  attempt 
to  communicate,  as  far  as  my  memory  and  illiferal  abilities  will  ad- 
mit, a  faithful  narrative  of  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  which  I 
was  an  eye  witness. 

On  the  26th  of  March  1798,  as  I  was  on  my  journey  with  a  team 
from  Woodstock,  in  Connecticut,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  to  Burling- 
ton in  Vermont,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  said  month. — I  called 
for  entertainment  at  the  house  of  Capt.  J.  Bissell,  Inholder  in  Chelsea 
—after  some  time  spent  in  the  evening  in  conversation  with  some 
gentlemen  on  the  unhappy  situation  of  our  country,  its  relative  situa- 
ion,  as  it  respects  foreign  powers,  its  internal  divisions,  &c.  by  reason 
of  so  many  designing  characters  among  us  who  are  actuated  more 
from  sinister  views  than  any  real  patriotic  zeal  for  the  general  wel- 
fare ;  with  a  mind  hardened  with  these  reflections,  I  retired  to  my 
lodging,  at  an  early  hour.  Whether  the  conversation  of  the  evening 
had  a  tendency  to  influence  the  vision  of  the  night,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  determine,  but  as  no  one  ever  paid  less  attention  to  the  rambles  of 
mopus  than  myself,  T  conceived  there  must  be  something  evidently 
supernatural  in  the  singular  phenomenon  I  am  about  to  relate. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  clock  struck  one,  as  I  conceived,  I  awoke, 
turning  my  eyes  toward  the  window,  beheld  an  uncommon  gleam  of 
light  which  induced  me  to  leap  from  my  bed,  I  looked  out  but  nothing 
uncommon  appeared,  it  being  no  other  than  an  agreeable  twilight 
night,  I  again  got  into  bed  with  a  view  of  getting  a  little  more  refresh- 
ment by  sleep,  but  it  was  without  effect.  After  musing  some  time  on 
the  conversation  of  the  evening  and  the  events  which  caused  it ;  I  was 
surprised  at  something  resembling  a  field  piece  and  the  clashing  of 
swords,  as  I  conceived  which  I  saw  plainly  through  the  window,  at  the 
same  time  a  bright  light  appeared  in  the  room,  as  though  the  moon 
in  the  height  of  its  lustre  had  shone  directly  upon  me,  I  raised  myself 
in  bed  but  immediately  sunk  back  with  terror  and  surprise,  and  lay 
some  minutes  motionless,  at  length  me  thought  I  heard  an  audible 
voice  which  I  conceived  not  human,  call  to  me  by  name,  and  said 
arise  and  give  ear  to  the  messenger  of  Heaven,  for  you  shall  be  given 
of  the  perilous  days  which  are  coming  upon  the  earth,  by  reason  of  the 
innumerable  sins  and  dissensions  so  prevalent  among  mankind,  espe- 
cially in  this  favoured  land,  for  saith  the  Lord — "  I  have  delivered  this 
people  like  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  tyranny  of  a  powerful  na- 
tion, and  fain  would  have  gathered  them  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chick- 
ens under  her,  but  they  would  not  hearken   to  the  voice  of  wisdom — 
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they  have  become  a  rebellious  and  disobedient  people,  lusting  as  it 
were  after  the  luxuries  of  Egypt^  boasting  in  their  strength,  and  preg- 
nant with  evils  innumerable,  but  their  peace  is  destroyed,  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  shall  abound,  both  national  and  civil,  the  father  shall 
rise  against  the  father,  for  a  great  and  powerful  nation  have  I  chosen 
to  be  a  scourge  unto  all  other  nations  of  the  earth,  even  the  most 
hanghiy  shall  bow  to  them,  for  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  but  by  an  Almighty  arm  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  made  to  know  that  the  most  high  reigneth  ;  this  nation 
shall  lay  waste  your  sea-ports  and  utterly  destroy  your  navigation,  she 
shall  infect  your  sea  coast  with  the  fleets  of  all  the  conquered  nations, 
and  her  armies  shall  swarm  round  you  like  the  flies  and  gnats  of 
Egypt,  for  a  season  ;  until  they  shall  know  that  the  Lord  giveth  and 
taketli  al  his  pleasure.  And  for  a  sign  of  these  times  shall  you  be 
witness  of  the  Angel  descending  with  a  long  Flaming  Sword  in  Ms 
hand,  wh  ch  shall  turn  to  every  point,  to  prepare  the  way  for  ushering 
the  Glorious  Day  ;  then  shall  the  Sword  be  transformed  into  an  Olive 
Branch,  which  shall  arise  and  overspread  the  horizon,  and  appear  as 
emblematical  of  the  harmonious  day  in  which  all  nations  and  languag- 
es shall  be  gathered  into  one  family,  and  all  become  of  one  heart  and 
mind,  to  serve  under  the  peaceable  government  of  Him  whose  Scep- 
ter sways  all  worlds." 

After  such  a  discourse,  which  I  conceived  more  than  human,  my 
readers  may  well  think  me  a  stranger  to  sleep  the  remainder  of  the 
nght,  for  neither  tongue  nor  pen  can  describe  the  agitation  of  mind, 
or  the  trembling  situationof  my  frame — I  can  truly  say  with  the  Bel- 
shazer  when  he  saw  the  finger  writing  on  the  wall,  my  knees  smote 
one  against  the  other ;  tho*  I  found  myself  more  composed  on  mature 
deliberation,  when  I  could  not  but  consider  myself  as  highly  favored 
in  being  a  bearer  of  the  divine  message. 

As  t3ie  clock  struck  three,  I  arose  from  my  bed  and  prepared  my 
team,  paid  my  fare  and  set  out  on  my  journey,  without  making  known 
to  the  family  the  singular  occurence  of  the  preceeding  night,  though 
my  n>iiid  was  so  truly  fixed  on  what  had  past,  that  it  was  with  much  ir- 
regularity that  I  proceeded  on  my  journey.  I  had  not  got  on  my  way 
more  than  one  mile  and  a  half,  before  my  team,  which  consisted  of 
four  oxen  and  a  horse,  in  full  speed,  were  instantly  stopped  as  though 
hushed  by  a  mighty  hand  ;  I  unthinkingly  bid  them  go  on,  but  with- 
out effect  ;  for  at  the  same  instant,  a  bright  light  appeared  to  over- 
spread the  horizon,  and  an  Angel,  or  some  supernatural  Being,  as  I 
conceived,  descended  and  stood  erect  in  the  air  but  a  little  distance 
before,  dressed  in  a  long  unfoiled  robe,  with  a  Flaming  Sword  in  his 
hand  ;  and  I  can  say  with  Daniel,  I  was  alone  and  without  strength; 
and  he  said  unto  me,  '*  stand  on  thy  feet  and  give  ear  to  the  words 
which  I  shall  speak."     And  as  I  stood  trembling,  and  recolleciing  the 
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vision  I  was  under  the  influence  of  a  tew  hours  before :  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes  and  beheld  his  face,  which  had  ihe  appearance  of  lightning,  and 
his  eyes  were  as  lamps  of  fire ;  the  Sword  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
to  appearance  was  about  thirty  feet  long,  the  hilt  of  which  was  vari- 
ously ornamented,  it  appeared  of  pure  gold  set  with  stones  of  various 
hues,  the  blade  of  which  resembled  fire  ;  and  I  cast  up  my  eyes  and 
beheld  a  bow  in  the  cloud,  beautifully  variegated,  much  resembing  a 
rainbow,  incircling  a  constellation  of  sixteen  stars,  differently  diversi- 
fied, there  being  nine  to  the  southerly  part  of  the  bow  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful azure,  in  the  center  of  which  appeared  an  Olive  Branch  richly 
decorated  with  golden  buds,  the  seven  to  the  north  of  a  deep  crimson, 
and  all  very  transparent  brilliant,  which  afterward  separated,  the  nine 
of  the  azure  fell  to  the  south,  and  the  seven  of  a  crimson  to  the  north, 
attended  with  a  heavy  rumbling  in  the  air,  like  the  rushing  of  many 
armies  to  battle ;  at  which  I  fell  with  my  face  to  the  ground,  where  I 
lay  in  a  profound  reverie  for  some  time,  at  length  I  thought  I  heard  an 
audible  voice  articulate  and  say,  all  these  are  signs  by  which  you  shall 
know  what  is  to  befall  the  nations  in  the  latter  days. 

Woe  unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  for  their  sins  and  ingratitude, 
in  wars  and  rnmors  of  wars  shall  they  abound,  their  fields  shall  be 
crimsoned  with  blood  of  their  own  citizens,  and  nothing  but  lamenta- 
tion and  mourning  shall  be  heard  to  echo  through  the  lonely  valley 
until  all  the  tares  and  brambles  of  th4  earth  shall  be  plucked  up  and 
demolished  from  the  face  thereof ;  by  t^e  pestilence  which  walketh  in 
darkness  and  by  the  sword  which  lays  waste  at  noon  day,  for  there 
shall  be  such  a  destruction  as  shall  greatly  thin  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  both  by  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  until  there  shall  arise  a 
Branch  from  the  root  of  Jesse,  who  shall  perform  such  remarkable 
wonders  through  the  power  of  the  Almighty  God  as  shall  effectually 
convince  the  world  of  his  divine  authority,  and  shall  cause  eventually 
the  remnant  of  all  nations  to  be  of  one  heart,  one  mind,  and  one  Reli- 
gion, when  there  shall  be  no  more  wars  among  mankind,  who  will  ever 
after  be  in  the  strictest  bond  s  of  mutual  friendship,  professing  unfain- 
ing  love  to  God  and  one  another  j  and  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  co- 
incide in  sentiments,  and  become  one  and  indivisible,  declaring  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  their  only  king  and  sovereign,  and  as  he  ended,  proclaim- 
ed, father  thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  as  in  Heaven,  and  may  all  the 
people  say  AMEN. 

And  as  he  spake  these  words  I  looked  and  behold  the  Sword  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  was  transformed  into  an  Olive  Branch,  which 
grew  and  overspread  the  horizon,  under  which  a  reflection  of  light 
presented  to  my  view  a  long  and  spacious  landscape  covered  with  in- 
numerable hosts  of  beings  like  unto  the  stars  of  Heaven,  worshiping  and 
praising  him  who  is  King  over  all  there  :  the  lion  lay  down  with  the 
lamb  and  the  beast  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  were  mingled 
together  in  concert,  and  nothing  but  love  unutterable  appeared  amon3 
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them,  and  as  it  ascended  a  voice  proclaimed,  Qlory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, pecLce  on  Earth  and  good  will  to  men,  etc. 

At  the  echo  of  which  I  fell  on  my  face  in  amazement  and  terror. 
How  long  I  continued  so,  I  cannot  tell,  but  when  I  came  to  myself 
the  mighty  appearance  so  lately  before  me  had  vanished  from  my  sight, 
and  I  journeyed  on,  contemplating  on  the  wonderful  works  which  I 
had  seen,  and  determining  to  lay  them  before  the  public,  by  whom  I 
hope  it  will  be  read  with  candor, 

From  their  humble  Servant,  Timothy  P.  Walkkr. 


Eating  Olives.  There  is  etiquette  in  eating  olives.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  is  said  to  have  detected  an  adventurer,  who  was  passing 
himself  off  as  a  nobieman.  by  helping  himself  to  olives  with  a  fork ;  it 
being  comme  ilfaut  to  use  the  fingers  for  that  purpose. 

The  Supreme  Court  Bible  is  a  small,  black,  velvet-covered  oc- 
tavo, It  has  been  used  in  the  administration  of  every  oath  since 
1880.  Every  Chief  Justice  and  every  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  has  held  this  little  sacred  tome  taking  oath  of  office.  Many  thou- 
sands of  lawyers  held  it,  and  to  write  the  names  of  the  men  who 
touched  its  covers  would  be  to  name  the  men  who  have  made  the  Bench 
and  Bar  illustrious.  It  was  prkited  in  London  in  1790,  and  is  today 
but  little  the  worse  for  wea  x,-^Fxttiburgh  Dispatch, 

Draco.  The  severity  of  the  laws  of  Draco  is  proverbial ;  he  pun- 
ished almost  all  sorts  of  faults  with  death,  and  was  hence  said  by 
Demades  **  to  have  written  his  laws,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood." 
To  steal  an  apple  was  with  him  a  crime  of  as  deep  a  dye,  as  to  commit 
sacrilege,  even  "  confirmed  idleness  "  was  punished  with  death.  On 
Draco  himself  being  once  asked,  *Why  he  punished  such  petty  crimes 
with  death?  he  made  this  severe  answer  :  **  That  the  smallest  of  thera 
did  deserve  that,  and  that  there  was  not  a  greater  punishment  he  could 
find  out  for  greater  crimes." 

Origin  of  the  Word  "  Bummer  '*  This  is  usually  considered  to 
be  an  Americrnism.  But  like  many  other  Americanisms,  it  is  simply 
a  legilmate  descendant  of  an  old  English  word,  bummaree,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  "  English  Market  By-Laws  '*  of  over  206  years  ago.  In 
the  London  Fublick  Intelligencer  of  the  year  i860,  it  appears  in  several 
advertiseme.  Bummaree  means  a  man  who  retails  fish  by  peddling 
outside  the  regular  market.  These  people  were  looked  down  upon  and 
regarded  as  cheats  by  the  estsblished  dealers,  hence  the  name  became 
one  of  contempt  for  dishonest  persons  of  irregular  habits.  The  word 
first  appeared  in  the  United  States  during  the  *5o's,  in  California,  and 
traveled  eastward,  until  during  the  civil  war  it  came  into  general  use. 
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Taste  for  Music.  The  infamous  Duke  of  Louderdale  used  to 
say  that  he  had  rather  hear  a  cat  mew  than  the  best  music  in  the 
world ;  and  the  better  the  music  the  more  sick  it  made  him. 

The  Fuchsia's  Name  should  be  pronounced  not  as  if  spelled  fuzhia, 
but  fooksia.  The  plant  was  named  in  honor  of  Leonhard  Fuchs,  who 
was  born  in  Swabia  in  1301,  and  died  at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor, in  1563. 

Origin  of  Ixjng  Measure.  Our  measures  of  length  originated  in 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  and  to  us  through  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
yard  was  originally  the  length  of  a  king's  arm  ;  the  foot,  the  length  of 
his  pedal  extremities.  The  word  inch, is  derived  from  the  Latin  uncia, 
a  twelfth  part,  but  why  the  foot  was  divided  into  twelfths,  instead  of 
tenths  or  elevenths,  no  one  claims  to  be  wise  enough  to  tell.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  probably  the  second  joint  of  the  forefinger,  and 
that  twleve  of  these  about  equal  the  leugth  of  the  forearm,  which  aver- 
ages about  one  foot  in   length. 

The  inch  used  to.be  divided  iuto  three  "barleycorns,"  which  were  sim- 
ply the  length  of  the  grain  or  "corn"  of  the  barley.  The  '*  mile  "  was 
reckoned  at  1,000  paces,  as  its  name  shows,  for  it  is  derived  from  the 
first  word  of  the  Latin  phrase  millia  passuum,  "  a  thousand  paces." 

The  origin  of  the  "  rod  "  is  doubtful. 

Twelfth-Day  Eve.  In  the  southern  villages  of  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the  farmer,  accompanied  by  his  la- 
borers, and  carrying  a  large  pitcher  of  cider,  proceeded  to  his  ample 
orchards.  The  entire  party  surrounding  one  of  the  most  fruitful  trees, 
drink  three  severa    times  the  following  toast  : 

"  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple-tree'  I 
Whence  thou  mayest  bud,  and  whence  thou  mayeet  blow^ 
And  whence  thou  mayest  bear  apples  enow  ! 

Hats  full,  caps  hill  : 

Bushel,  bushel— sacks  full, 

And  our  pockets  full,  too  I 

Huzza  I  " 

This  ceremony  over,  the  men  return  to  the  house,  the  doors  of  which 
they  are  sure  to  find  bolted  by  the  womenfolks  of  the  house-hold,  who, 
be  the  weather  what  it  may,  are  deaf  to  all  entreaties  for  entrance,  un- 
til some  one  of  the  noisy  outsiders  has  guessed  what  is  on  the  spit ; 
and  usually  this  is,  with  intention,  something  puzzling  to  find  out,  and 
is  given  as  reward  to  the  successful  guesser.  The  doors  then  fly  open  ; 
the  lucky  clodpoll  receives  the  title  as  his  recompense,  the  other  hungry 
ones  9ounterf citing  great  disappointment.  Those  among  them  super- 
stitiously  inclined  think  that  should  this  custom  be  neglected,  there 
will  be  no  apples  that  year. 
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The   Ichthic  AcrostiCy 

i  have  been  interested  much  in  the  acrostic  on  page  137,  Vol.  Ill, 
but  have  been  informed  that  it  is  not  complete  as  there  translated. 
Can  you  give  the  complete  lines  from  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  G. 

We  give  the  cemplete  Latin  lines  as  found  in  Joseph  T.  Goodsir's 
work  on  '*  Ethnic  Inspiration/'  page  310  ; 

Jesus   Christus  Dei  Filius  Salus  in  Cruce. 

J    udicii  signum,  tellus  sudore  madescet, 

E  que  polo  rex  adveniet  per  saecla  fulurus, 

S  cilicet  ut  camera  praesens,  ut  judicet  orbem, 

U  nde  Deum  cement  incredulus  atque  fidelis 

S  ublimem,  Sanctis  medium,  jam  fine  sub  ipso, 

C  orporeorum  animis  hominum  jura  ultima  dantem, 

H  orrebit  quum  terra  situ  et  vepris  aspera  fiet. 

R  ejicient  simulacra  viri  gazasque  profanas. 

I    ncendet  terras  ignis  pontumque  polumque, 

S  ubtus  iter  rimatus,  et  Orci  claustra  recludet. 

T  um  caro  sanctorum  se  libera  toilet  ad  auras : 

U  Itor  in  aeternum  sontes  tunc  arguet  ignis, 

S  i  quid  in  occulto  culpae  latet,  omne  revelans 

D  elictum,  et  tenebras  animorum  luce  resolvens. 

E  rgo  omnesflebunt  nequicquam,  et  dentibus  omens 

I   nfrendent,  80!  deficiet ;  nee  luna,  nee  allae 

F  ulgebunt  stellae,  atque  ingens  replicabitur  aether. 

I    mas  attollet  valles  ;   juga  deprimet  alta  : 

L  inquet  enim  celsi  nihil,  aequabitque  supremis 

I   nfima.     Navigiis  non  pandent  aequora  moUem 

U  11a  viam.     Tellus  uretur  fulmine  ;  fontes 

S  iccati,  crepitantque  vadis  arentibus  amnes. 

S  ed  tuba  de  caelo  longum  et  lugubrem  ululatum 

A  fferet,  insanis  omen  lugubre  dolorum. 

L  urida  turn  ruplis  patefient  Tartara  terris : 

U  na  omnes  magno  stabunt  sub  judice  reges : 

S  ulfuris  atque  ignis  ruet  alto  ex  aethere  torrens. 

I  nsigne  et  cunctis  aderit  mirabile  visu 

N  ullo  sat  culto  fidis  venerabile  lignum, 

C  ornu  almum,  quod  vita  piis,  offensio  mundo  est, 

R  espergens  sanctos  duodeno  fonte,  regensque  , 

U  nius  imperio  populos,  ceu  ferrea  virga. 

C  arminis  hie  nostri  est  quem  prima  notant  elementa, 

E  t  qui  pro  nobis  cecidit  rex  atque  redemptor. 
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Translaiion  of   the    IchtJdc  Acrostic. 


"Iesons  CHreistos  THeou  Uios  Soter, — Ichtaus. 


J  udgment  impends.     Lo  !  the  earth  reeks  with  sweat ; 
H  e,  the  destined  king  of  future  ages,  comes  ; 
S  oon  he  descends — the  Judge  in  human  form. 

0  n  speeds  the  God — his  frinds  and  foes  behind  him. 
V  engeauce  he  wears,  enthroned  with  his  holy  ones. 
S  ee  how  the  dead  assnme  their  ancient  forms. 

Ch  oked  with  thorny  hedges  lies  waste,  weary  world  ; 

R  uined  are  their  idol  gods  ;  they  scorn  their  heaps  of  gold. 

E  ven  land  and  sea  and  sky  shall  raging  fire  consume. 

1  ts  penetrating  flames  shall  burst  the  gates  of  hell. 
S  hining  in  light  behold  the  saints  immortal. 

T  urn  to  the  guilty,  burning  in  endless  flames. 

O  'er  hidden  deeds  of  darkness  no  veil  shall  be  spread. 

S  inners  to  their  God  will  reveal  their  secret  thoughts. 

Th  ere  will  be  a  bitter  wailing,  there  they  gnash  with  their  teeth. 
E  bon  clouds  veil  the  sun  ;  the  stars  their  chorus  cease  ; 

0  'er  our  heads  the  heavens  roll  not. — the  lunar  splendors  fade. 
U  nderneath  the  mountains  lie  ;  the  vallies  touch  the  sky. 

U  nknown  the  heights  or  depths  of  man,-since  all  shall  prostrate  lie. 

1  D  the  ocean's  dark  gulf  sink  the  mountains  and  the  plains. 
O  rder  casts  away  her  empire  ;  areation  ends  in  chaos. 

S  wollen  rivers  and  leaping  fouutains  are  consumed  in  flames. 

S  hrill  sounds  the  trumpet ;  its  blast  rends  the  sky. 
O  fearful  are  the  groan ings,  the  sorrows  of  the  doomed. 
T  artarean  chaotic  depths  the  gaping  earth  reveals. 
E  arth's  vaunted  monarch's  shall  stand  before  their  Lord. 
R  ivers  of  sulphur  roll  along  and  flames  descend  the  sky. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  please  translate  the  last  seven  lines  of  the 
Latin  version  of  the  "Ichthic  Acrostic  "  on  page  190,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  and  the  completion  of  the  acrostic,  IN  CRUCE, 
In  the  Greek  the  acrostic  word  of  the  last  seven  lines  is  STAUJROS, 
a  stake  of  wood,  or  cross  of  a  tree. 

We  have  never  an  English  translation  of  these  last  lines.  The  Latin 
is  taken  from    Oraenla  Sibyllina^  curante   C,  Aiexandre,  pp.  230-233. 
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Devil  -  Lore. 


The  publishers  of  Notes  and  Queries  will  send  this  magazine  to 
the  first  person  who  sends  to  this  office  the  authors'  names  and  refer 
ences,  of  two-thirds  of  the  following  quotations  on  the  devil. 

All  Devils  are  angels,  but  all  angels  are  not  Devils. — Job  i,  6. 

All  evil  thoughts,  words,  and  works  lead  to  hell. 

An  idle  brain  is  the  Devil's  workshop. 

Back  to  the  Devil  the  loud  echoes  roll. 

But  you'll  have  the  Devil  to  pay. 

Cooperate  Diabolo  (with  the  assistance  of  the  Devil). 

Culture  has  also  licked  the  Devil  into  shape. 

De  Duivel  zit  achter  het  kruis. 

Delighting  in  our  wickedness,  the  Devil  is  the  happiest  of  beings. 

Dieu  et  le  Diable ;  c*st  la  toute  religion. 

Down,  down  to  hell,  and  tell  the  Devil  I  sent  thee  there. 

Ein  mensch  in  des  andern  Teufel. 

Fear  made  the  Devils,  and  weak  hope  the  Gods. 

Heaven's  exile  straying  from  the  orb  of  light. 

Heaven  sends  meat,. but  the  Devil  sends  cooks. 

Hell  and  chancery  are  always  open. 

Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscribed. 

Hell  is  paved  with  infants  a  span  long. 

Hell  is  useless  to  sages,  but  necessary  to  the  blind  populace. 

Hell  is  whatever  heaven  is  not. 

Hell's  Prince,  sly  parent  of  revolt  and  lies. 

He  that  takes  the  Devil  into  the  boat,  must  carry  him  over  the  sound. 

Hell  yawns  for  its  victims. 

Idle  men  are  the  Devil's  play-fellows. 

It's  an  ill  battle  where  the  Devil  carries  the  colors. 

La  crainte  du  Diable  et  les  superstitions  ne  sont  point  eteintes. 

Let  the  Devil  wear  black. 

Mightie  Prince  of  darknesse,  King  of  helle. 

My  kingdom's  large,  the  world  is  wholly  mine. 

Omne  bonum  et  perfectum  a  Deo,  imperfectum  Diabolo. 

Omnes  Daemonis  divitias  cum  abjecissent. 

Qui  non  dat  quod  habat,  Daemon  infro  ridet. 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do. 

Satan  is  all  Christianity. 

Satan,  so  called  him  now^  his  former  name  is  heard  no  more. 

Seldom  lies  the  Devil  dead  in  a  ditch. 

Stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  toserve  the  Devil  in. 
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Some  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell. 

Sometimes  the  Devil  doth  preach. 

Sorcerers  and  witches  are  the  servants  of  the  Devil. 

Talk  of  the  Devil,  and  he'll  either  come  or  send. 

Teufel  musz  man  mit  Teufeln  austreiben. 

That  one  hunting,  which  the  Devil  designed  for  one  fair  female. 

The  bane  of  all  that  dread  the  Devil. 

The  Devil  tempts  all,  but  the  idle  tempts  the  Devil. 

The  Devil  hath  not,  in  all  his  quiver's  choice. 

The  Devil  hath  power  to  assume  a  pleasing  shape. 

The  Devil  is  always  buying  our  souls  of  us. 

The  Devil  is  ever  God's  ape. 

The  Devil  is  good  when  he  is  pleased. 

The  Devil  is  never  nearer  than  when  we  are  talking  of  him. 

The  Devil  is  never  so  black  as  he  is  painted. 

The  Devil  is  not  always  at  one  door. 

The  Devil  is  the  extreme  of  corruption. 

The  Devil  is  the  perfectest  courtier. 

The  Devils  also  believe  and  tremble. 

The  Devil's  meal  is  half  bran. 

The  gospel  gives  power  over  Demons. 

There  is  a  Devil  in  every  berry  of  tbe  grape. 

'Tis  a  sin  to  belie  the  Devil. — 

Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell. 

The  weakest  Christian  more  powerful  than  the  strongest  Demon. 

What  is  gotten  over  the  Devil's  back  is  spent  under  his  belly. 

We  paint  the  Devil  black,  yet  he  hath  some  good  in  him. 

Witchcraft  is  high  treason  againstGod. 

Witchcraft  is  the  Devil's  own  work. 


A  Typo's  Romance.  We  Ice  saw  a  Uth  gazing  at  the  *ry  heavens, 
wfth  a  t  in  1  4V  and  a  ^^^^  of  pistols  in  the  other.  We  sO  2  ,nd  his 
atlOtion  by  pointing  2  a  IT  in  a  paper  we  held  in  our  tS^y  relSing  2  a 
young  :el  in  that  §  of  the  :  ny,  who  had  4cibly2  left  home  in  a  st8 
of  gr8  agitSion.  He  dropped  the  t  and  /--^-s  of  pistols  from  his  tS'  -fiJ 
with  the  1  "  It  is  I  of  whom  U  read,  I  left  home  be4  my  relSions 
could  stop  me.  I  sO  the  f^  of  a  buT  in  this  :ny  who  refused  2  lislO 
2  me,  but  smiled  be91y  on  a  naval  ,nder.  I  ^d  madly  away,  uttering 
a  wild  '  2  the  god  of  love,  and  without  stopping  to  reply  to  the  ???  of 
my  friends,  came  here  with  this  t  and  /->—>  of  pistols,  2  put  a  .  2  my  ex- 
istence.   My  case  has  no  ||  in  this  §." 
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QUESTIQ.KS. 

1.  Where  can  be  found  the  several  arrangements  of  the  stars  on 
the  United  States  flags  from  the  original  thirteen  States  down  to  the 
present  time  ?  Julius. 

2.  What  are  the  famous  lines  of  Homer,  and  where  in  the  Hiad 
found,  the  sound  of  which  represents  asses  and  donkeys  running  over 
hills  and  through  dales  ?  Searcher. 

3      What  is  the    "  Clovis    Flag  *' of    France   mentioned  in  several 


historical  works  ? 


Herbert. 


hereditary  dynasty  recorded  in 
Dexter. 


4.  What  is  the  the  meaning  of  the  word  Thebes  f         Herbert. 

5.  How  many  monosyllables  in  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 
that  end  in  "  tch,"  and  name  them.  Archibald. 

6.  Where  can  an  account  of  the  *^  23^  hours  "  in  duration  of  which 
it  is  said  that  **  it  is  dumb  and  will  be  dumb  forever"  A.  Wilford  Hall 
speaks  of  it  in  an  article  on  '*  Did  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still  at 
Joshua's  command?  "  in  The  Microcosm  for  November,  1890,  referring 
to  Lieut  C.  A.  L.  Totten.  A.  A,  0 

7.  Which  is  the  longest  unbroken 
the  annals  of  history  ? 

8.  The  word  news  is  said  by  some  persons  to  be  formed  from 
the  initials  of  the  words  worth,  ^ast,  west,  jouth.  Who  claimed  thai 
the  name  Adam  was  formed  from  the  initials  of  the  Greek  words  of 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  Anatole  (east),  Diisis  (west), 
Arktbs  (north),  Mesemthria  (south).  Is  the  following  quotation  from 
Bibliotheca  Patrunty  Tome  y\\\,  any  reference  to  this  formation  ? 

"  For  that  God  formed  the  four-lettered  name  Adam,  who  was  first 
formed,  and  comprehends  in  his  name,  the  East,  the  West,  the  North, 
and  freezing  South."  Quartus 

9.  What  authors  does  Herbert  Spencer  refer  to  where  he  says  they 
use  words  of  "  sesquepidalian  length   "to  express  their  arguments? 

Logos. 


10.     What  is  Tomite  the  explosive  ? 


Rembrandt  Robinson. 


II.  Henry  James  wrote  a  volume  on  "The  Secret  of  Swedenberg;" 
James  Hutchison  Stirling  wrote  two  volumes  on  "The  Secret  of 
Hegel ; "  Ernest  De  Bunsen  wrote  two  volumes  on  "  The  Hidden 
Wisdom  of  Jesus,  and  History  of  the  Apocrypha  "  (Secret).  In  these 
volumes  does  the  secret  of  each  person  tend  to  a  unison  of  ide  as 
to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  soul  and  its  possibilities  ? 
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Mi-S  C  E  L  L  A  N-E  O  U  S 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 

WITH    ANSWERS. 


"  God   could  not  change  the  relation   between  the  diameter  and  circum- 
ference of  a  circle" — Ingersoll  in  Noi-lh  American  Review, 

Vol.  VII.  DECEMBER,  1890.  No.  12. 

Digital  Squares. 

By  Hon.  J.  H.  DRUMMOND,  Portland.  Maine. 


Your  article  on  "  Digital  Squares  "  in  your  numbers  for  May  and 
June,  1890,  p.  104,  has  interested  me  greatly. 

The  equation  of  Dr.  Martin,  while  correct,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
apply  practically  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  known  how 
many  squares  there  are,  and  that  the  matter  should  not  be  left  to 
opinion,  1  have  directed  my  efforts  to  that  end,  and  am  able  to  say 
positively^  that  the  thirty  squares  which  you  give  are  all  there  are. 
There  is  no  iaw,  by  which  this  fact  can  be  determined  ;  it  can 
only  be  done  by  trial.  This  method  is  at  best  tedious,  but  my  method 
is  a  simple  one  and  has  enabled  me  to  do  the  work   at  odd  moments. 

The  largest  number  that  is  formed  by  the  nine  digits,  used  once,  is 
987,654,321,  and  the  smallest  number  is  123,456,789.  The  square  root 
of  the  former  is  a  little  less  than  31,427,  and  of  the  latter  a  little  more 
than  ii,iii.  Therefore  all  the  possible  roots  must  lie  between  these 
two  numbers.  Again,  the  sum  of  the  nine  digits  is  a  multiple  of  nine; 
hence,  however  arranged,  the  number  is  divisible  by  nine,  and  also 
?""  square  root  is  divisible  by  three.  Hence,  31,425  is  the  largest  pos- 
i  e  root,  and  11,112  the  jma//fx/ possible  root,  and  Xht  possible  roots 
5  every  fourth  number  between  these  two.  Hence  (31,425  —  11,112) 
;  =:  6,771,  the  number  oi  possible  roots,  reasoning  a  priori. 
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The  only  sur^  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  actual  squares 
is  by  trial  of  all  these  6,77 1  numbers.  This  is  not  so  very  tedious  as  ap- 
pears at  first  sight.  The  square  of  11,112  is  123,476,544;  the  square 
of  11,115  (the  next  possible  square)  =  (ii,ii2)2-|-6(ii,ii2)-|-9. 

So  we  may  write 123,476,544 

and  under  it  .         .         .         .         ,  66,681 

Adding,  we  should  have  the  square  of  11,115 ;  but  we  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  sum  will  not  give  all  the  nine  digits,  and  therefore 
(11,115)^  will  not  answer  the  conditions,  and  we  next  want  the  square 
of  11,118. 

BJt  (^+3)^  =  ^2+6^+9,  and  [(^+3)+3]2=(«+3)a+6(a+3)+9; 
but  6(«+3)+9  =  just  18  more  than  6a  +  9.  whatever  be  the  value 
of  a.  Hence  to  obtain  the  number  to  be  added  to  find  the  next  square, 
we  have  only  to  add  iS  to  the  number  last  added. 

So  we  add  next 69,699 

As  there  must  be  no  zero  in  the  sum,  nor  digit  used  twice ^  we  can  te!I 
by  inspection  without  actually  adding,  whether  the  sum  answers  the 
conditions  or  not,  up  to  several  additions,  especially  after  a  little  prac- 
tice. If  I  were  to  go  over  the  work  a  second  time  I  could  save  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  length  of  my  solution. 

Again,  when  by  continued  additions  two  of  the  first  three  figures 
on  the  left  are  alike,  or  one  of  them  is  zero,  enough  may  be  added 
at  once  to  increase  the  zero  to  unity  or  add  unity  to  the  right-hand 
figure  of  the  two  which  are  alike. 

This  enables  us  quite  often  in  the  work  to  add  several  terms  at 
once — in  more  than  one  case,  one  hundred ;  this  addition  is  not  made 
by  repeated  additions  but  by  using  arithmetical  progression.  The 
knowledge  of  this  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  work  would  have  saved 
me  considerable  labor,  and  shortened  my  solution  accordingly. 

Thus,  in  a  certain  stage  of  my  work  I  had  the  resulting  square 
1501038,001,  and  the  number  last  added  was  73,485  ;  a  glance  shows 
that  the  next  square  to  answer  the  conditions  of  the  question  can- 
not be  less  than  152,300,000,  so  that  at  least  2,260,000  must  be 
added  ;  we  may,  therefore,  make  thirty  additions  at  once,  viz. : 
30  X  73*485  +  18(1+2+3+  •  •  •  3o)  =  2,2i2,920  making  the  square 
152,250,921.  When  I  arrived  at  this  stage  of  my  work  I  knew  enough 
to  partially  avail  myself  of  this  method,  but  expended  six  limes  as 
much  labor  as  necessary. 
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Taking  up  the  work  at  odd  moments,  as  I  did,  I  was  liable  of 
course  to  make  errors,  but  by  "casting  out  the  nines,"  I  readily 
avoided  them,  although  when  I  came  to  round  numbers  I  tested  my 
work  by  extracting  the  root. 

I  made  a  table  of  18(1+2+3+ a)  up  to  a  =  10,  so  that  I 

could  multiply  by  a  and  add  in  the  necessary  number  in  one  operation. 

After  using  a,  of  course  the  number  to  be  added  to  the  number  last 
used  is  i8(tf+i). 

I  presume  Mr.  Biddle  employed  this  same  method,  but  as  he  does 
not  give  it,  I  conclude  to  do  so. 

I  send  you  the  sheets  containing  my  work,  which,  if  you  deem  them 
worthy  of  so  much  honor,  you  may  put  among  your  curiosities. 

I  found  quite  an  interesting  problem  in  my  investigations.  The  pos- 
sible number  of  different  arrangements  of  the  nine  digits  is  362,880 ; 
but  in  order  that  the  number  may  be  a  square,  only  Jive  of  the  digits 
(i»  4»  S»  6,  and  9)  can  be  the  terminal  figure  ;  only  seventeen  combina- 
tions of  two  figures  can  be  terminal  numbers  and  only  etghty-four  com- 
binations of  three  figures  can  be  terminal  numbers ;  to  what  number 
do  these  limitations  reduce  the  number  of  possible  arrangements  of 
the  digits  giving  square  numbers  t 


Antonomasiobs  of  Rulers  and  Warriors. 


Africanus  of  New  Rome,         .....      Belisarius. 
Alexander  of  the  North,     .  .  .        Charles  XII,  of  Sweden. 

Apostle  of  God,  .....  Mohammed. 

Attic  Muse,  .....  Xenophon^ 

Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  .  .  Godfrey  of  Bouillon' 

Black  Douglass,  .  ,      Archibald  William,  earl  of  Withsdale 

Bolingbroke,  ....  .    Henry  IV  of  England 

Bombalino,       .....  Francis  II,  of  Naples 

Bluff  King  Hal,     ....  Henry  VIII  of  England 

Bravest  of  the  Brave,  .....    Marshal  Ney 

Bruce  of  Bannockburn,  .  .  .     Robert  II,  of  Scotland 

Codrus  of  Switzerland,         .  Arnold  of  Winkelreid 

Coeur  de  Lion,  ....       Richard  I,  of  England 

Conqueror  of  Italy,  .....  Hannibal 

Conqueror  of  the  World,  Alexander  the  Great 

Colossus  of  the  North,        ....   Nicholas  I,  of  Russia 


II 
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Corporal  John, 

Defender  of  the  Faith, 

Delight  of  Mankind, 

Dread  Sovereign, 

Eldest  Son  of  the  Church, 

Emperor  of  the  West, 

Empress  of  the  East, 

English  Justinian, 

Father  Violet,       . 

Firtbrand  of  the  Universe, 

First  Gentleman  of  Europe, 

First  Grenadier  of  France. 

Flower  of  Chivalry, 

Gamecock  of  the  Catawba, 

Good  Queen  Bess, 

Good  Queen  Maud, 

Grand  Monarque, 

Gray  General, 

Great  Silent  One, 

Hammer  of  the  Whole  Earth, 

Handsome  Englishman, 

Handsome  Beard, 

Heir  of  the  Republic, 

Hercules  of  Attica, 

Hercules  of  Egypt, 

Hermes  Trismegistus  of  Germany 

Hero  of  a  Hundred  Fights, 

Hero  of  Austerlitz, 

Hero  of  Modern  Italy,     . 

Hero  of  the  Nile, 

Hero  of  Thebes, 

Iron  Duke, 

King  Bomba, 

King-maker, 

King  of  Kings, 

King  of  the  Barricades, 

Last  of  the  Goths, 

Last  of  the  Ptolemies, 

Law-giver  of  Sparta, 

Liitle  Corporal, 

Liitle  Magician,     . 

Proiector  of  Christianity, 

Protector,  The, 

Protestant  Pope, 

Fucelle,  La, 


Duke  of  Marlboroagh. 

Henry  Vlll  of  England, 

Titus,  Roman  Emperor. 

Henry  VHI,  of  England. 

Louis  Napoleon. 

CharlemagTiC. 

Zenobia. 

.  Edward  I,  of  England. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Tamerlane. 

.     George  IV. 

Latour  d'Auvergne. 

Douglas,  earl  of  Liddlesdale. 

Gen.  Sumpter. 

Elizabeth,  of  England. 

Matilda,  of  England. 

Louis  XIV,  of  France. 

Gen.  Blucher. 

,       Gen.  Von  Moltke. 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

.    Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Baldwin  IV,  of  Flanders. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Theseus. 

.     Sesostris. 

Rudolf  IL 

.    Horatio  Nelson. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Gen.  Garibaldi. 

Horatio  Nelson. 

Epaminondas. 

.     Duke  of  Wellington. 

Ferdinand  II,  of  Naples. 

Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick. 

Sesostris  ;  Charles  VII,  of  France. 

Louis  Philippe. 

Roderick. 

Cleopatra. 

Lycurgus. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Martin  Van  Buren. 

Constantine  the  Great. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Clement  XIV. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  maid   of  Orleans. 


i 
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Queen  of  Hearts, 

Queen  of  Queens,     . 

Queen  of  Tears, 

Queen  of  the  East,  . 

Queen  of  Virgins, 

Quixote  of  the  North, 

Rail-splitter, 

Rantipole, 

Red  Beard, 

Red  Douglas, 

Republican  Queen, 

Rhody, 

Ringlets, 

Rob  Roy,     , 

Rock  of  Chickamauga, 

Rogue  of  a  Scot, 

Romulus  of  Brandenburg, 

Royal  Prophet, 

Rufus, 

Russian  Murat, 

Sailor  King, 

Saint,  The, 

Sapors  Footstool, 

Sardanapalus  of  China,    . 

Sardanapalus  of  Germany, 

Savior  of  his  Country, 

Scottish  Heliogabalus, 

Scourge  of  God, 

Semiramis  of  the  North, 

Solomon  of  England, 

Star  of  the  East, 

Star  of  the  North, 

Strong  Bow, 

Sword  of  Rome, 

Terror  of  the  World, 

Thunderer  of  Italy, 

Tippecanoe, 

Virgin  Queen, 

Wallace  of  Switzerland,    . 

Wallace  of  Wales, 

Washington  of  the  West, 

Waterloo  Hero, 

White-plumed  Knight,  . 

White  Rose  of  England,    . 

Wisest  tool  of  Europe, 


Elizabeth  of  Bohemia 

.     Cleopatra. 

Mary  of  Modena. 

Zenobia. 

Elizabeth  of  England. 

Charles  XH,  of  Sweden. 

Abraham    Lincoln. 

Louis  Napoleon. 

.     Frederick  1,  of  Germany. 

Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus. 

Sophie  Charlotte  of  Prussia. 

Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside. 

Gen.  George  H.  Custer. 

Robert  Macgregor  Campbell. 

Gen.  George  H.  Thomas. 

John  Erskine,  earl  of  Mar. 

.    Henry  I,  of  Germany. 

David  the  Psalmist. 

William  II,  of  England. 

.     Gen.  Michael  Miloradowitch. 

William  IV,  of  England. 

Edward  VI,  of  England. 

Emperor  Valerian. 

Cheo-Tsin,  (1154  B.  C.) 

Wenceslaus,  of  Bohemia. 

.     Gen.  Charles  Pichegru. 

.     .  .         James  VI. 

,     Attila.  ihe  flup, 

.     Katharine  II. 

Henry  Vn. 

Zenobia. 

Christina  II,  of  Sweden. 

Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Marcellus. 

Attila,  the  Hun. 

Gaston  de  Foix. 

Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison 

Elizabeth  of  England. 

Andreas  Hope. 

Owen  Glendower. 

.    Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harirson* 

Viscoun   Rowland  Hill« 

Heny  of  Navarre.^ 

Perkia  Warbeck.' 

James  I,  of  Enagland. 
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Anagrams. 

John  Abernethy,  (i 764-1831)— Johnny  the  bear. 

Sir  Francis   Bacon,  the  bird  keeper — Is  born   and   elect  for  a  rich 
spe(a)ker. 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield — Self-fool'd,  can  he  bear  it  ? 

Thomas  Carlyle— A  calm  holy  rest.     Cry  shame  to  all. 

Princess   Charlotte   Augusta,  of  Wales— P.  C.  her   august  race  is 
lost  j  O  fatal  news  ! 

Eleanor  Davies — Reveal  O  Daniel  I 

Dame  Eleanor  Davies — Never  so  mad  a  ladle. 

Augustus  De  Morgan — Great  guns,  do  us  a  sum. 

Sir   Roger    Charles    Doughty   Tichborne,    baronet — You    horrid 
b(u)tcher  Orton,  biggest  rascal  here. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson — Roll  me  dawn,  O  seraph  ! 

L^on  Gambetta — Able  man  to  get. 

Gladstone — G.leads  not. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone — A  man  to  wield  great  wills. 

Oliver  Goldsmith — Dig  over  Tom's  hill. 

Hannibal  Hamlin — Ban  him  in  a  hall. 

Abraham  Lincoln — Baron,  call  in  Ham. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay — Mouths  big,  a  Cantab  anomaly. 

Marie  Antoinette — ^Tear  it  men  ;  I  atone. 

Horatio  Nelson — Lo,  nation's  hero.     Honor  est  a  Nilo. 

Florence  Nightingale — Flit  on  cheering  angel. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte — No,  appear  not  on  Elba. 

Lord  Palmerton — So  droll,  pert  man. 

Sir  Robert  Peel — Terrible  poser. 

Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon — See  sound  faith,  clings  to  no  nun. 

William  Shakespeare — We  all  make  his  praise. 

James  Stuart — A  just  master. 

Charles  James  Stuart-r-Claims  Arthur's  seat.  He  asserts  a  true  claim. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  poet  laureate — Neat  sonnet,  or  deep   tearful  lay. 

George  Thompson — O  go  I  the  negro's  U.  P. 

Victoria,  England's  queen — governs  a  nice  quiet  land. 

Victoria  Regina  in  old  England — I  reign  a  victor  in  a  golden  land. 

James  Watt — Wait,  steam. 

Arthur  Wellesley — Truly  he'll  see  war. 

Arthur     Wellesley,     duke    of    Wellington— Let    well-foil'd    Gaul 
se(k)ure  thy  renown. 

The   United  States  of  North  *  America— The   mad  tea  .  act.    The 
Union  first  rose.     The  constitution  made  earth  safer. 

La  revolution  Francaise — Veto,  un  corse  la  finira. 

Quid  est  Veritas.     "What  is  trtuh } — Est  vir  quid  ad  est.     "It  ist 
man  before  you." 
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Word  Anagrams. 


Amendment — Ten  vmd  men. 
Ancestor — Once  rats. 
Apothecary — O  try  a  peach  ! 
Astronomers  —  Moonstarers  ;  no 

more  stars. 
Breakfast — Fat  bakers. 
Breath — The  bar. 
Caroline — Cornelia;  lion  race. 
Catalogues — Got  as  a  clue. 
Charades — Hard  case. 
Christianity — It's  in  charity. 
Colorado — Cool  road. 
Congregationalist — Got    a    scant 

religion. 
Crocodile — Cool'd  rice. 
Democratical — Comical  trade. 
Desperation — Ned  is  a  toper. 
Dilatory — Idolatry. 
Disappointment — Made    in    pint 

pots. 
Dissemination — I  send  into  Siam. 
Editors — So  tired. 
Elegant — Neat  leg. 
Embargo — O  grab  me  ! 
Parliament — Partial  men. 
Patience — A  nice  pet. 
Pedagogues — See  a  pug  dog. 
Penitentiary — Nay,  I  repent  it. 
Phaeton — A  hot  pen. 
Potentates — Ten  tea-pots 
Presbyterians — Best  in  prayers. 
Punishment — Nine  thumps. 
Python — Typhon . 
Radical  reform — Rare  mad  frolic. 
Revolution — To  love  mm. 
Soldiers — Lo  I  dress. 


Solemnity — Yes,  Milton. 
Sovereignty — *Tis  ye  govern. 
Surgeon — Go,  nurse. 
Sweetheart — There  we  sat. 
Telegraphs — Great  helps. 
The  calceolaria— Eat  coal.Charlie. 
The  nightingale — High    gale  Jin 

tent. 
The  Opposition — O,  poison  Pitt ! 
The  turtle  dove— Eve,  let  truth  do. 
Tokio—Kiota. 
Wealth— The  law. 
Encyclopedia — A  nice  cold  pye.  ^ 
Enigmatical — In  magic  tale. 
Festival — Evil  fast 
Fulmination — I,m  in  no  fault. 
Funeral — Real  fun. 
Gallantries — All  great  sin, 
Geranium — Ear  in  mu^. 
Heliotrope — Hit  or  elope. 
Impatient — Tim  in  a  pet. 
Ingomar — Roaming 
Lawyers — Sly  ware. 
Masquerade — Mad  as  queer. 
Matrimony — Into  my  arm. 
Melodrama — Made  moral. 
Midshipman — Mind  his  map. 
Misanthrope — Spare  him  not. 
Misrepresentation — Simon    Peter 

in  tears. 
Monarch — March  on. 
Monastically — I  call  many  sot. 
New  door — One  word. 
Old  England — Golden  land. 
Parishioner — Here  in  prison. 
Parishioners — 1  hire  parsons. 


Seven  Heroines  of  Christendom.     These  are,  according  to  Pro 
Charles  Duke  Yonge,  as  follows  :     Joan  d'Arc,  Margaret  of    Anjo 
Isabella   of    Castile,   Chalotte,  Countess  of  Derby  ;    Maria   Teres , 
Flora  MacDonald,  and  Maria  Antoinette,  whose  career  he  has   briefly 
epitomized  under  that  title. 


I 
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A  Relic. 


As  a  curious   reflection  on    the  present   desire  to  make   away  with 
condemned  criminals  as  painlessly  as  possible,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  following  official  list  of  prices  for  executions  and  tortures  of  vari- 
ous kinds  as  charged  to  the  city  of  Paris  in  "The  good  old  days :" 

Francs, 
For  boiling  a  criminal  in  oil,  .....  48 

For  tearing  a  living  man  in  four  quarters  with  horses,      .  .      30 

Execution  with  the  sword,  .....  20 

Breaking  on  the  wheel,  .  .  ....        10 

Mounting  the  head  on  a  pole,  .  .  .  .  .         .     10 

Quartering  a  man,  .  .  .....         36 

Hanging  a  man,        .  .  .....    20 

Burying  a  man, 2 

Impaling  a  man  alive, •      .  .14 

Burning  a  man  alive, 28 

Flaying  a  man  alive, 28 

Drowning  an  infanticide  in  a  sack,  .       '  .  .         .  24 

Throwing  a  suicide's  body  among  the  offal,         ....      20 

Putting  to  the  torture, 4 

Applying  the  thumbscrew,   .  2 

Applying  the  boot, 4 

Torture  by  fire, 10 

Putting  a  man  in  the  pillory, 2 

Whipping  a  man, 4 

Bradning  with  a  red-hot  iron, i 

Cutting  off  the  tongue,  ear,  and  nose,  .  .         .         .         .         i 
■^♦^  ■ 

Wire — First  Mention.  David  M.  Drury,  in  the  October  number 
of  N.  AND  Q.,  1890,  p.  162,  says  that  wire  is  first  mentioned  in  Exo- 
dus XXXIX,  8,  which  he  quotes.  This  quotation  carries  back  the  raen- 
of  wire  to  the  date  of  the  English  translation — no  farther.  The  He- 
brew work  ispati'/,  and  it  means  a  thread  or  string.  See  Gesenius, 
and  other  lexicons.  It  was  gold  thread  that  was  meant.  I  do  not  go 
into  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  writing  of  Exodus. 

F.  B.  Perkins. 

Verbal  Snares.  On  page  170,  current  volume,,  are  given  some 
verbal  snares."  A  tougher  one  than  any  of  them  is  this,  which  xtr 
^^2X  several  times  and  rapidly  the  three  syllables :  "  Black  bug's  blood." 

F.  B.  Perkins. 
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The  Golden   Verses  of  Pythagoras. 


Verse  i.  In  the  first  place,  honour  the  immortal  Gods,  as  they  are 
established  and  ordained  by  the  law. 

2.  Honour  the  oath  with  all  manner  of  religion. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  honour  the  illustrious  heroes. 

4.  Honour  likewise  the  terrestrial  demons,  by  rendering  them  the 
worship  lawfully  due  to  them. 

5.  Honour,  likewise,  your  parents,  and  those  who  are  your  nearest 
relations. 

6.  Among  the  rest  of  mankind,  be  sure  to  make  him  your  friend, 
who  distinguishes  himself  most  by  his  virtue. 

7.  8,  Give  ear  to  his  mUd  exhortations,  and  take  example  from 
his  virtuous  actions. — And  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  to  hate  your 
friend  for  a  slight  fault ;    for  power  is  a  near  neighbor  to  necessity. 

9,  10.  Know  that  all  these  things  are  as  I  have  told  you  : — but 
accustom  yourself  to  surmount  and  vanquish  these  passions. — First, 
gluttony,  sloth,  luxury,  and  anger. 

II,  12.  Never  commit  any  shameful  actions,  neither  with  others, — 
Nor  in  private  with  yourself :  but  reverence  yourself  above  all  things. 

13,  14,  15,  16.  In  the  next  place,  observe  justice  in  all  your  actions 
and  words  : — Neither  use  yourself  in  any  matter,  to  act  without  rea- 
son.— But  always  make  this  reflection,  that  it  is  ordained  by  destiny 
for  all  men  to  die  : — And  that  the  goods  of  fortune  are  uncertain  : 
and  that,  as  they  may  be  acquired,  they  may  likewise  be  lost. 

17,  18,  19,  20.  Concerning  all  the  calamities  that  men  suffer  ^^by 
divine  fortune,-  —Support  with  patience  your  lot,  be  it  what  it  will,  and 
never  repine  at  it, — But  endeavor  what  you  can  to  remedy  it. — And 
consider  that  fate  does  not  send  the  greatest  portion  of  these  misfor- 
tunes to  good  men. 

21,  22,  23.  There  are  among  men  several  sorts  of  reasonings,  good 
and  bad  : — Admire  them  not  too  easily,  nor  yet  altogether  reject 
them. — But  if  any  falsehoods  are  advanced,  give  way  with  mildness. 

24,  25,  26.  Observe  well,  in  every  occasion,  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you. — Let  no  man,  either  by  his  words,  or  by  his  actions,  ever 
seduce  you  \ — Nor  intice  you  to  say  or  to  do  what  is  not  profitable 
for  you. 

27,  28,  29.  Consult  and  deliberate  before  you  act,  that  you  may 
not  commit  foolish  actions.  —  For  it  is  the  part  of  a  miserable  man  to 
speak  and  to  act  without  reflection. — But  do  that  which  will  not  afflict 
you  afterward. 

30,31.  Never  do  anything  which  you  do  not  understand  ; — But 
learn  all  that  you  ought  to  know,  and  by  that  means  you  will  lead  the 
most  pleasant  life. 

3-»  33»  34-     I^  "o  wise   neglect  the  health  of  your  body  ;  But  give 
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it  drink  and  meat  in  due   measure,  and  also  the   exercise  of  which  it 
has  need. — Now,  by  measure  I  mean  what  will  not  incommode  you. 

35,  36,  37,  38.  Accustom  yourself  to  a  way  of  living  that  is  neat 
and  decent,  without  luxury. — Avoid  all  things  that  will  occasion  envy. 
— And  be  not  expensive  out  of  season,  like  one  who  knows  not  what 
is  decent  and  honourable. — Neither  be  covetous  nor  niggardly  :  medi- 
ocrity is  best  in  all  things. 

89.  Do  only  the  things  that  cannot  hurt  you,  and  deliberate  before 
you  do  them. 

40,  41,  42,  43,  44.  Never  suffer  sleep  to  close  your  eyelids,  after 
going  to  bed,  *till  you  have  examined,  by  your  reason,  all  your 
actions  of  the  day, — Wherein  have  I  done  amiss  ?  what  have  I  done  ? 
what  have  I  omitted  that  I  ought  to  have  done  ? — If  in  this  examina- 
tion, you  find  that  you  have  done  amiss,  reprimand  yourself  severely 
for  it :  and  if  you  have  done  any  good,  rejoice. 

45,  46,  47,  48.  Practice  thoroughly  all  these  things  ;  meditate  on 
them  well  ;  and  love  them  with  all  your  heart. — These  will  lead  you 
into  the  way  of  divine  virtue. — I  swear  it  by  him  who  has  transmitted 
into  our  soul  the  sacred  quaternion, — The  source  of  nature,  whose 
course  is  eternal. 

48,  49.  But  never  begin  to  set  your  hand  to  the  work, — Until  you 
have  first  prayed  the  Gods  to  accomplish  what  you  are  going  to  begin. 

49,50,51.  When  you  have  made  this  habitude  familiar  to  your- 
self,— You  will  then  know  the  constitution  of  the  immortal  Gods  and 
of  men, — Even  how  far  the  different  beings  extend,  and  what  con- 
tains and  binds  them  together. 

52,  53.  You  shall  likewise  know,  according  to  justice,  that  the 
nature  of  this  universe  is  in  all  things  alike  :  So  that  you  shall  not 
hope  what  you  ought  not  to  hope ;  and  nothing  in  this  world  shall  be 
hid  from  you. 

S4>  SS^  5^»  57»  S^»  S9>  6o«  You  will  likewise  know,  that  men  draw 
upon  themselves  their  own  misfortunes  voluntarily,  and  of  their  own 
free  choice. — Wretches  as  they  are  !  they  neither  see  nor  understand, 
that  their  good  is  near  them. — There  are  very  few  of  them  who  know 
how  to  deliver  themselves  out  of  their  misfortunes. — Such  is  the  fate 
that  blinds  mankind,  and  takes  away  their  senses.  Like  huge  cylin- 
ders,— ^They  roll  to  and  fro,  always  oppressed  with  ills  without  num- 
ber.— For  fatal  contention,  that  is  innate  in  them,  and  that  pursues 
them  everywhere, tosses  them  up  and  down,  nor  do  they  perceive  it. — 
Instead  of  provoking  and  stirring  it  up,  they  ought  by  yielding  to 
avoid  it. 

61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66.  Great  Jupiter  !  father  of  men  !  either  deliver 
us  from  all  the  evils  that  oppress  us, — Or  discover  to  us  all  what  de- 
mon we  use. — But  take  courage  ;  the  race  of  man  is  divine. — Sacred 
nature  reveals  to  them  the  most  hidden  mysteries. — If  she  impart  to 
you  her  secrets,  you  will    easily   perform  all  the  things  which  1  have 
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ordained  ;  And  healing  your  soul,  you  will  deliver  it  from  all  these  evils. 

67,  68,  69.  Abstain  from  the  meats  which  we  have  forbidden  in 
the  purifications, — And  in  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  /  make  a  just 
distinction  of  them,  and  examine  all  things  well. — Leaving  yourself 
always  to  be  guided  and  directed  by  the  understanding  that  comes 
from  above,  and  that  ought  to  hold  the  reins. 

70,  71,  And  when,  after  having  divested  yourself  of  your  mortal 
body,  you  arrive  in  the  pure  ether, — Then  shall  you  be  a  god,  immor- 
tal, incorruptible  ;  and  death  shall  have  no  more  dominion  over  you. 
.^ 

Inappropriate  Words  may  convey  the  meaning  unmistakably,  but 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  English  idiom. 

A  Frenchman,  while  looking  at  a  number  of  vessels,  exclaimed, 
''See  what  a  flock  of  ships  !"  He  was  told  that  a  flock  of  ships  was 
called  a  fleet,  but  that  a  fleet  of  sheep  was  called  a  flock.  To  assist 
him  in  mastering  the  intricacies  of  the  English  language,  he  was  told 
that  a  flock  of  girls  was  called  a  bevy,  that  a  bevy  of  wolves  is  called 
a  pack,  but  that  a  pack  of  cards  is  never  called  a  bevy,  though  a  pack 
of  thieves  is  called  a  gang,  and  a  gang  of  angels  is  called  a  host, 
while  a  host  of  porpoises  is  termed  a  shoal.  He  was  told  that  a  host 
of  oxen  is  termed  a  herd,  and  a  herd  of  children  is  called  a  troop, 
and  a  troop  of  partridges  is  termed  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of  beauty  is 
called  a  galaxy,  and  a  galaxy  of  ruffians  is  called  a  horde,  and  a  horde 
of  rubbisi)  is  called  a  heap,  and  a  heap  of  bullocks  is  called  a  drove, 
and  a  drove  of  blackguards  is  called  a  mob,  and  a  mob  of  whiles  is 
called  a  school,  and  a  school  of  worshipers  is  called  a  congregation, 
and  a  congregation  of  engineers  is  called  a  corps,  and  a  corps  of  rob- 
bers is  called  a  band,  and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called  a  crowd,  and  a 
crowd  of  gentlefolks  is  called  the  ^///^.  The  last  word  being  French, 
the  scholar  understood  it  and  asked  no  more. 

Macaronics.  A  curious  example  is  given  by  M.  Delapierre,  "Mac- 
aroniana,"  p.  148  :  *'C*eft  une  invective  dans  laquelle  les  faux  Chre- 
tiens et  les  hypocrites  font  d^isgnes  fous  les  denominations  que  voici:" 

Candidavestigeri,  facieftimulantefeveri 

Pulchroperotumidi  missapecunisices, 

Quotidie  Chriftocrucifigi,  idolicolentes 

Connubisanftifugae,  clammeretricilegae, 

Versidolopelles,  totorbiperambulotechnae, 

Alticaballequites,  fraudipecunilegae, 

Fictoculosancti,  mentexitiosiferentes, 

Sanguinicrudibibae,  pectorecelidoli, 

Bombardagladiosunhastaflammiloquentes, 

Bibliasacrifugse,  desipidiscioli, 

Nigradeonati,  crassaetenebraestudiosi, 

Mentebonaprivi,  tartarerynnipetae. 
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Onomatopceia,  or  a  correspondence   between   the   thing  signified 
and  the  sound  of  the  word  employed,  is  often  an  element   of    fitness. 
Homer  and  several  other  of  the  poets  very  apply  give  several  good 
illustrations. 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone  ; 
The  huge  round  stone  returning  with  a  bound 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

—Pope, 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore 

The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar  — Pope, 

Thus  the   lines   in   the  Iliad,  (Book  xviir,  line    ii6)   lines    140- 
144  Pope's  translation,  referred  toon  page  194  in  the  last  number  of 

N.  AND  Q. 

First  march  the  heavy  mules,  securely  slow, 
O'er  hills,  o*er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks  they  go  ; 
Jumping  high  o'er  the  shrubs  of  the  rough  ground^ 
Rattle  the  clattering  cars,  and  the  shock'd  axles  bound. 

The  Greek  transliterated  runs  as  follows  ; 

Polld  if  anantakd  iantapd  rantdta  ie  dbkmid  f  eclthon 


Abracadabra.       The    normal     invocation,     ABLANATHABLA, 
"Thou  art  our   Father  !"    addressed  to  lao,  becomes  by  a  slight  cor- 
ruption, due  to  the  Latin  pronunciation,  the  long-famous  charm  Abra- 
cadabra.    This  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  following  prescription  of 
Serenus  Sammonicus,  physician  to  Gordian   III.,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.     He  orders  the   word  to  be  written  out  for  an  amu- 
let against  all  diseases,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  exactly  as  the 
Hebrew  invocation  sometimes  occurs  cut  on  these  green  jaspers. 
•^  Thou  must  on  paper  write  the  spell  divine, 
Abracadabra  called,  in  many  a  line  ; 
Each  under  each  in  even  order  place^ 
But  the  last  letter  in  each  line  efface  : 
As  by  degrees  its  elements  grow  few, 
Still  take  away,  but  ^x  the  residue,. 
Till  at  the  last  one  letter  stands  alone, 
And  the  whole  dwindles  to  a  tapering  cone. 
Tie  this  about  the  neck  with  flaxen  string, 
Mighty  the  good  t'will  to  the  patient  bring  ; 
Its  wondrous  potency  shall  guard  his  head, 
And  drive  disease  and  death  far  from  his  bed." 
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Fantastical  Words. 

In  The  Doctor  Sonthey  gives  himself  free  scope,  as  a  verbarian,. 
much  after  the  way  of  Rabelais,  Thomas  Nash,  Taylor  the  water-poet, 
or  Feltham.     These  are  a  few  of  his  ventures  there  : 


agathokakological . 

alamodality. 

anywhereness. 

bibliogony. 

cacodemonize. 

caliomisticate. 

circumambagious. 

cornificaiion. 

crab  grade  (v.  n.) 

crazyologist. 

critickin. 

dendrantheopology. 

disrecommendation. 

domesticize, 

errabund. 

etcaeterarist. 

everywhereness. 

facsimileship. 

felisophy. 

ferrivorous. 

gelastics. 

gignitive. 

heartshead. 

herbarism. 

hippogony. 

heplarchy. 

humorology. 

iatrachy. 

idolify. 

insomnolence. 

kittenship. 

magnisonant. 

minify. 

mottocrat. 


nepotions. 

obituarist. 

omni  erudite. 

omnisignificance. 

oxmanship.    ' 

parenthesize. 

paulopostfuturatively. 

pentanietrize. 

person  ificator. 

peilofelist. 

philotheist. 

quasically. 

quintelement. 

quizzify. 

quotationipotent. 

resemblant. 

semiramize. 

showee. 

shillishallier. 

stelliscript. 

stockinger. 

theologo-jurist. 

Ihrenodial. 

trimestral. 

typarchical. 

uglyographize. 

unegofy. 

unipsefy. 

unparallellable. 

unprosperity. 

utopianizer. 

whiskerandoed. 

zoophilist. 


The  Books  of  the  Sadducees.  What  were  considered  the  books 
of    the    Sadducees   in    the  Jewish     writings  ?  (See    Matt.    22,    23. 

Ham. 

We  have  no  authentic  remains  of  Sadducee  literature  ;  but  it  has 
been  suggested,  with  a  certain  plausibility,  that  the  book  Ecclesiasti- 
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cus  approximates  to  the  standpoint  of  the  primitive  Caduqin,  as  re- 
gards its  theology,  its  sacerdotalism,  and  its  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  modem  Soferim.  The  name  of  Ezra  is  significantly  omitted  from 
its  catalogue  of  worthies :  "It  remains  singular,"  remarks  Kuenen, 
"that  the  man  whom  a  later  generation  compared,  nay  made  almost 
equal  to  Moses,  is  passed  over  in  silence.  Is  it  not  really  most  natu- 
ral that  a  Jesus  ben  Sirach  did  not  feel  sympathy  enough  for  the  first 
of  the  Scribes,  to  give  him  a  place  of  honour  in  the  series  of  Israel's 
great  men  ?"  The  modern  Scribe  was  to  Ben  Sirach  an  unworthy 
descendant  of  the  primitive  Wise." 

In  the  Sanhedrin  the  books  of  Sadducees,  and  the  book  of  Ben 
SiRA,  are  placed  side  by  side  on  the  Index  expurgatorius,*^ 

The  Five  Ages.     We  find  the  ages  of  the  world   mentioned  by  the 
earliest  of  the  Greek  poets.     Hesiod  speaks  of  five  distinct  ones,     ist 
The  golden  or  Satumian   age^  when   the  people  were  free  from  laws, 
and   had  neither  ships  nor  weapons,  wars  nor  soldiers  ;  the  fertile 
earth  needed   no   cultivation,  and  perpetual  spring  blessed  it    2d.       " 
The  silver  age^  which  was  wicked  and  licentious,     3d.  The  brazen  age^ 
— violent,  savage,  and  warlike.     4th.  The  heroic  age^   which   seemed      [ 
the  dawn  of  a  bettier  state  of  things.     5th.  The  iron  age^  when  justice      j 
and  honor  had  left  the  earth.  I 

Ovid  £lso  retained  the  division  of  Hesiod,  with  the  exception  of  the  \ 
heroic  age,  which  he  omitted.  The  first  of  these  ages  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Saturn  ;  the  second  under  Jupiter  ;  the  third  under  Nep- 
tune ;  and  the  fourth  under  Pluto,  or,  as  some  consider,  Apollo.  These 
ages  constituted  a  great  year  of  the  heavens,  in  which  was  comprised 
many  of  onr  solar  ones.  Each  also  represented  a  season.  Spring  was 
the  golden,  summer  the  silver,  autumn  the  brazen,  and  winter  the  iron. 

This  dea  of  the  ages  prevails  among  many  different  nations  of  the 
globe,  and  particularly  among  the  Brahmins,  who  believe  that  from 
the  first  down  to  the  last  age.  the  one  in  which  we  live,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  of  vice ;  so  that  the  life  of  man,  which  in  the  gold- 
en period  was  four  hundred  years  in  length,  is  now  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  of  its  oiiginal  duration. 

Thoth  was  an  Egyptian  deity  of  the  second  order,  whose  attributes 
are  not  well  known.  The  Grseco-Roman  mythology  identified  hira 
with  Hermes,  or  Mercury.  His  sign  is  the  Ibis,  and  he  is  the  most 
important,  according  to  Bunsen,  of  all  the  Cabiri.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  the  inventor  of  writing,  the  patron  deity  of  learning,  the  scribe 
of  the  gods,  in  which  capacity  he  is  represented  signing  the  sentences 
on  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
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Translation  of  the   Ichthic  Acrostic. 


"Iesous  CHreistos  THeou  Uios  Sotkr, — Ichthus. 


J  udgment  impends.     Lo  !  the  earth  reeks  with  sweat ; 
H  e,  the  destined  king  of  future  ages,  comes  ; 
S  oon  he  descends — the  Judge  in  human  form. 

0  n  speeds  the  God — his  frinds  and  foes  behind  him. 
V  engeauce  he  wears,  enthroned  with  his  holy  ones. 
S  ee  how  the  dead  assnme  their  ancient  forms. 

Ch  oked  with  thorny  hedges  lies  waste,  weary  world ; 

R  uined  are  their  idol  gods  ;  they  scorn  their  heaps  of  gold. 

£  ven  land  and  sea  and  sky  shall  raging  fire  consume. 

1  ts  penetrating  flames  shall  burst  the  gates  of  hell. 
S  hining  in  light  behold  the  saints  immortal. 

T  urn  to  the  guilty,  burning  in  endless  flames. 

O  'er  hidden  deeds  of  darkness  no  veil  shall  be  spread. 

S  inners  to  their  God  will  reveal  their  secret  thoughts. 

Th  ere  will  be  a  bitter  wailing,  there  they  gnash  with  their  teeth. 
E  bon  clouds  vtil  the  sun  ;  the  stars  their  chorus  cease ; 

0  'er  our  heads  the  heavens  roll  not. — the  lunar  splendors  fade. 
U  nderneath  the  mountains  lie  ;  the  vallies  touch  the  sky. 

U  nknown  the  heights  or  depths  of  man,-since  all  shall  prostrate  lie. 

1  n  the  ocean's  dark  gulf  sink  the  mountains  and  the  plains. 
O  rder  casts  away  her  empire  ;  areation  ends  in  chaos. 

S  wollen  rivers  and  leaping  fouutains  are  consumed  in  flames. 

S  hrill  sounds  the  trumpet ;  its  blast  rends  the  sky. 
O  fearful  are  the  groanings,  the  sorrows  of  the  doomed. 
T  artarean  chaotic  depths  the  gaping  earth  reveals. 
E  arth*s  vaunted  monarch's  shall  stand  before  their  Lord. 
R  ivers  of  sulphur  roll  along  and^flames  descend  the  sky. 

Extraordinary  and  wonderful  sight  I  The  adorable  cross  shdll  be 
present  to  all  ;  without  care  you  may  trust  it  entirely,  bountiful  in  its 
strength  ;  it  is  life  to  the  pious,  but  a  stumbling  block  to  the  worldly ; 
besprinkling  the  twelve  holy  ones  from  the  fountain  head,  and  ruling 
the  people  by  the  power  of  One,  as  with  an  iron  rod.  He  is  our  song, 
whom  the  primeval  elements  acknowledge,  and  who  yielded  His  life 
for  us — a  King  and  a  Redeemer. 

The  last  paragraph  is  the  translation  of  the  last  seven  lines  of  the 
Latin  version— IN  CRUCE. 
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Digital    Squares    and    Square    Roots. 


3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

II 

12 
13 

IS 

16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


Digital  Sqnares. 
139854276 

152843769 
157326849 

215384976 
245893761 
254817369 
326597184 
361874529 
375468129 
382945761 
385297641 
412739856 
523814769 
529874361 
537219684 
549386721 
587432169 
589324176 
597362481 

615387249 
627953481 
653927184 
672935481 
697435281 
714653289 
735982641 
743816529 
842973156 
847159236 
923187456 


Boots. 

=  ii826« 
=  123632 
=  125432 
=  146763 
=  156812 

=  15963^ 
=  180722 

=  190232 

=  19377^ 
=  19569* 

=  196292 
=  203162 

=^  228872 

::=  230192 
=231782 

=  23439* 
=  242372 

=  242762 
=  244412 
=  248072 
=  250592 
=  255722 
=  259412 
=  264092 
=  267332 
=  271292 
=272732 
=  290342 
=■  291062 
=  30384* 


One-ninth  SqnareB.  Roots. 
15539364  =  3942^ 
1698264I  =  412 12 
17480761  =  41812 
23931664  =  48922 

27321529  =  52272 
2831304I  =  53212 
36288576  =  60242 
40208281  =  63412 
41  718681  =  64592 
42549529  =  65232 
42810849  =  65432 
45859984  ==-•  67722 
58201641  ^=  76292 
58874929  =  76732 
59691076  =  77262 
61042969  =  78132 
65270241  =  80792 
65480464  =  80922 
66373609  =81472 
68376361  =  82692 
69772609  =  83532 
72658576  =  8524^ 
74770609  =  86472 
77492809  =  88032 
79405921  =89112 

81775849  ^9043* 
82646281  — -  90912 
93663684  =  96782 
94128804  =  97022 
102576384  =101282 


15400869444    661962         17 1 1207762    220654 

This  table  is  republished  by  request  as  several  applicants  fail 
secure  the  numbers  of  N.  and  Q.  containing  the  same. 
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*'  Time  restores  many  fJuags^  btU  eternity  alone  restores  alV^ 

Again  we  have  completed  a  revolution  in  the  orbit  around  the  cen- 
tral sun  of  our  system,  which  also  closes  a  volume  of  a  twelvemonth. 
We  are  thus  prompted  to  review  the  past  by  "  looking  backward,"  if 
only  for  one  short  year,  and  observe  if  we  can  improve  our  conditions,  ' 
mentally,  physically^  psychically,  and  spiritually,  and  thus  make  some 
progress  toward  the  good  time  coming.     So  mote  it  be. 

**  All  minds  quote.  Old  and  new  make  the  warp  and  woof  of  every 
moment.  There  is  no  thread  that  is  not  a  twist  of  these  two  strands. 
We  quote  not  only  books  and  proverbs,  but  arts,  sciences,  religion, 
customs,  and  laws ;  nay,  we  quote  temples,  and  houses,  tables  and 
chairs,  by  imitation." — kal^A  Waldo  Emerson. 

Some  one  has  said  that  **  literature  is  the  daughter  of  heaven,  who 
has  descended  upon  earth  to  soften  and  charm  all  human  ills." 

"  Writing  is  not  literature  unless  it  gives  to  the  reader  a  pleasure 
which  arises  not  only  from  the  things  said,  but  from  the  way  in  which 
they  are  said ;  and  that  pleasure  is  only  given  when  the  words  are 
carefully,  or  curiously,  or  beautifully  put  together  into  sentences." — 
Stopfer d  Brooke. 

Every  reader  knows  how  true  this  is,  as  is  everywhere  observed  in 
all  departments  of  literature,  but  more  especially  and  characteristic- 
ally seen  in  old  saws,  folk-lore,  proverbs,  epigrams,  and  in  kindred 
lore.  Yet,  to  the  classic  admirer,  the  Iliad  and  Odysseji,  the  JSneid, 
and  a  few  others,  will  always  retain  a  fascination ;  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  mathematic,  the  mystic,  and  the  lileraleur,  who  enthuse 
on  each  one's  respetcive  tastes.  It  is  well  that  there  is  a  diversity  of 
gifts,  as  well  as  tastes. 

"  Apologizing  —  a  very  desperate  habit  —  one  that  is  rarely  cured. 
Apology  is»only  egotism  wrong  side  out.     Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
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first  thing  a  man's  companion  knows  of  his  shortcomings  is  from  his 
apology." — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  very  varied,  and  scarcely  any  per- 
son can  fail  to  find  something  in  them  but  what  will  prove  entertain- 
ing. We  are  aware  that  there  have  been  some  trivial  matters  includ- 
ed within  their  pages  that  appear  superficial,  yet  we  should  remember 
that  some  patrons  have  not  as  much  light  as  others,  and  also  have  not 
the  advantages  of.  obtaining  information  that  other  possess  who  have 
well-stocked  libraries  to  search  in  for  the  required  knowledge. 

"  They  who  make  research  into  antiquity,  may  be  said  to  pass  often 
through  many  dark  lobbies  and  dusky  places  before  they  come  to  the 
Aula  ZuciSf  the  great  hall  of  light ;  they  must  repair  to  old  archives, 
and  peruse  many  moulded  and  mo^-eaten  records,  and  so  bring  light, 
as  it  were,  out  of  darkness,  to  inform  the  present  world  what  die  for- 
mer did,  and  make  us  see  truth  through  our  ancestor's  eyes." — yames 
Howell 

This  quotation  calls  to  mind  the  remark  of  Carlyle,  that  "  the  true 
university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books,"  but  all  readers  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to. reside  near  such  an  university. 

We  have  not  yet  published  a  general  index  to  the  entire  eight  vol- 
umes, yet  we  may  do  so  the  coming  year^  or  later,  and  send  a  copy  to 
all  who  have  been  patrons  to  the  entire  series. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  entire  questions  published  thus  far  re* 
main  unanswered ;  and  a  full  index  to  these  questions  may  yet  be 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  some  future  number. 

We  make  no  great  promises  for  the  future,  but  shall  let  to-morrow 
take  care  of  itself.  There  are  yet  plenty  of  dust-covered  volumes  to 
delve  in,  and  bring  out  things  new  and  old^  both  esoteric  and  exoteric, 
and  the  mines  are  free  to  all  to  work  in. 

Several  small  indexes  have  been  printed  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  some 
of  the  more  general  subjects. 

S.  a  4-  L.  M.  GOULD,  Publishers. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  December,  1891. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 


^A^ITH    ANSWERS. 


^*A  marCs  own  mind  will  tdl  him  more  than  seven  sages  who  sit  on  a  tower  J* 

— Hindu  Maxim. 

VoL.;VIII.  JANUARY,  1891.  No.  1. 

Kumerical  Enigmas. 

Scattered  through  the  literature  of  the  ancients  there  are  some  curi- 
ous as  well  as  remarkable  examples  of  enigmas  that  many  writers 
since  their  invention  have  attempted  to  solve ;  and  yet  differ  as  to  the 
real  answer.  Some  of  these  enigmas  seem  to  l^e  only  a  cover  for  cer- 
tain formulae,  discoveries,  and  occult  matters.  The  following  are  pub- 
lished for  our  readers  to  express  their  views  upon : 

I. 

•*  I  have  nine  letters ;  I  am  composed  of  four  syllables ;  weigh  it 
well  in  your  mind.  The  first  three  syllables  have  each  two  letters ; 
the  remaining  letters  are  in  the  last  syllable  ;  and  there  are  five  con- 
sonants. The  whole  number  consists  of  twice  eight  hundreds,  and 
three  times  three  tens,  and  the  addition  of  seven.  If  thou  knowest 
who  I  am,  thou  shalt  not  be  by  me  destitute  of  wisdom."  —  Sibylline 
Oracks^  Book  i,  Is.   1 46- 151. 

Another  translation  reads  as  follows  : 

My  Name  has  nine  Letters,  and  four  Syllables ;  Consider  who  I 
am  ;the  three  fiist  Syllables  have  each  two  Letters,  the  other  has  the 
t ;  and  there  are  five  Conssonants.  The  Hundreds  of  all  this 
mber  are  twice  eight,  and  thrice  three  Decades,  with  three  sevens, 
i-that  knows  who  I  am,  shall  not  be  ignorant  of  that  divine  Wisdom 
lich  is  from  me. 
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II. 

**  He  will  come  upon  the  earth,  clothed  with  flesh,  like  mortal  men ; 
his  name  contains  four  vc  ^els,  and  two  consonants ;  two  of  the  for- 
mer are  sounded  together.  I  will  declare  the  entire  number ;  for  he 
will  declare  to  incredulous  men  his  name  containing  eight  units,  eight 
tens,  and  as  many  hundred." — Sibylline  Oracles  Book  i,  Is.,  ooo-ooo. 

III. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  thieves  ;  but  my  thefts  are  a  terror  to  others, 
for  my  whole  life  is  spent  in  theft.  If  you  desire  to  know  my  name, 
three  numbers  will  give  it  to  you,  which  are  forty,  four  hundred,  and 
two  hundred." — Kirchet^s  (Edipus  Mgypticua^  Class  I,  Symbols^  chap, 
IV,  p.  31. 

IV. 

"  He  who  is  one  of  five  hundred  and   fifteen  will  be  able  to  give'a 

gift  worthy  of  my  prayers."  —  Kircher's  CEdipus  yEgyptiaca,  Class  I, 

Symbols^  chap,^  iv,  p.  31. 

■ '  ■         *  •  * 

Analemma.  The  question  has  been  asked  us,  what  is  an  analema  t 
This  can  best  be  answered  by  going  to  the  authorities.  Webster  says 
analemma  is  Latin  and  means  a  sun-dial  on  a  pedestal,  showing  th  * 
latitude  and  meridian  of  a  place.  It  has  three  definitions  in  its  geo- 
metrical significance,  as  follows  : 

1.  A  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  orlho- 
graphically  made  by  straight  lines,  circles,  and  ellipses,  the  eye  being 
supposed  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  the  east  or  west  points  of  the 
horizon. 

2.  An  instrument  of  wood  or  brass,  on  which  this  projection  of  the 
sphere  is  made,  and  having  a  horizon  fitted  to  it ; — formerly  much 
used  in  solving  astronomical  problems,  such  as  finding  the  time  of  the 
sun's  rising  and  setting,  the  length  and  hour  of  the  day,  &c. 

3.  A  tabular  mark,  usually  in  the  shape  of  the  figure  8,  depicted 
across  the  torrid  zone  on  an  artificial  terrestrial  globe,  to  notify  the 
sun's  declination  on  any  day  of  the  year. — Francis. 

The  letnniscata  is  also  Latin  and  means  adorned  with  ribbons  hang 
ing  down.     It  is  defined  by  geometers  as  follows  : 

A  curve  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8,  with  both  parts  symmetrical, 
generated  by  the  point  in  which  a  tangent  to  an  equilateral  hyperbola 
meets  the  perpendicular  on  it  drawn  from  the  center. 

A  dilemma^  also  Latin  and  Greek,  from  di  for  dis  twice,  double,  and 
lambanein  to  take.     It  is  defined  in  logic  as  follows  : 

I.     An  argument  which  presents  an  antagonist  with  two  or  more  al- 
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ternatives,  but  is  equally  conclusive  against  him,  whichever  alternative 
he  chooses. 

The  following  are  instaDoes  of  the  dilemma,  A  young  rhetorcian  applied  to  an  old  sophtot 
to  be  taaght  tiie  art  of  pleading,  and  bargained  for  a  certain  reward  to  be  paid  when  he  should 
nln  a  cause.  The  master  sued  for  his  reward,  and  the  scholar  endeavored  to  elude  his  claim 
by  a  dilemma.  "  If  I  gain  my  canae,  I  shall  withhold  your  pay,  becaase  the  Judge's  award  will 
be  against  you;  if  I  lose  it,  I  may  withhold  it,  because  I  shall  not  yet  haTe  gained  a  cause." 
*'0n  the  contrary,"  says  the  master,  ••  If  you  gain  your  cause,  you  must  pay  me,  because  you 
are  to  pay  me  when  you  gain  a  cause;  if  you  lose  it,  you  must  pay  me,  because  the  Judge  will 
tLwaaait.— Johnson, 

2.  A  State  or  things  in  which  evils  or  obstacles  present  themselves 
on  every  side,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  course  to  pursue  ;  a 
difficult  or  doubtful  choice. 

A.  strong  dilemma  in  a  desperatelease  I 

To  act  with  infamy,  or  quit  the  place.— jStri/t. 

The  lemma  is  defined  in  geometry  to  be  anything  received,  an  as- 
sumption or  premise  taken  for  granted,  from  lambanein,  to  assume : 

An  auxilliary  proposition  demonstrated  for  immediate  use  in  the 
demonstration  of  some  other  proposition. 

Whaterer  is— so  much  I  conceiTC  to  have  been  a  fundamental  lemma  for  Haslittr— is  wrong. 
-De  (^ncey. 


Portraits  on  Currency.  The  list  of  portarits  on  national  cur- 
rency is  as  follows:  On  United  States  notes, — $i,  Washington  j  2, 
Jefferson  ;  5,  Jackson  ;  10,  Webster  ;  20,  Hamilton  ;  50,  Franklin  ; 
100,  Lincoln  \  500,  General  Mansfield  ;  1,000,  Dewitt  ;  5,000,  Madi- 
son ;  10,000,  Jackson.  On  silver  certificates — 10,  Robert  Morns;  20, 
Commodore  Decatur;  50,  Edward  Everett;  100,  James  Monroe,  500, 
Charles  Sumner  ;  1,000,  W.  L.  Marcy.  On  gold  notes — 20,  Garfield  ; 
50,  Silas  Wright ;  100,  Thomas  H.  Benton  ;  500,  Lincoln  ;  1,000,  AL 
ezander  Hamilton,  5,000,  James  Madison;  10,000,  Andrew  Jackson , 


Words  Ending  in  tch.  (Vol.  VI,  p.,  194.)  The  following  are 
the  words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  "  tcfa,"  according  to  the  promi. 
nent  type  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  without  the  Supple- 
ment: 

Batch,  Bitch,  Blotch,  Botch,  Catch,  Clutch,  Cratch,  Crotch,  Crutch, 
Culch,  Cutch,  Ditch,  Dretch,  Dutch,  Etch,  Fetch,  Fitch,  Fletch,  Flitch, 
Grutch,  Hatch,  Hitch,  Hutch,  Itch,  Ketch,  Knitch,  Latch,  Letch, 
Match,  Mitch,  Natch,  Nautch,  Notch,  Patch,  Pitch,  Potch,  Quatch, 
Quitch,  Ratch,  Retch,  Scatch,  Scotch,  Scratch,  Scritch,  Scutch, 
Sketch,  Slatch,  Sleetch,  Slutch,  Smatch,  Smutch,  Snatch,  Stetch,  Stitch, 
Stretch,  Swatch,  Switch,  Tatch,  Thatch,  Twitch,  Vetch,  Watch,  Witch, 
Wretch,  Zoutch. 
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Laws  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rosicritcians. 


It  is  certain,  says  Semler,  that  the  long  series  of  regulations 
enumerated  by  this  writer  were  not  adopted  before  1622,  for  Monta- 
nnsfLudov,  Conr.  von  Berger),  who  was  snpposed  to  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Order  in  that  year,  was  not  acquainted  with  them. 

1.  The  brotherhood  shall  not  consist  of  more  than  sixty-three 
members. 

2.  The  initiation  of  Catholics  shall  be  allowed,  and  one  member 
is  prohibited  to  question  another  about  his  belief. 

3.  The  ten  years'  office  of  the  Rosicrucian  imperator  shall  be 
abolished,  and  he  shall  be  elected  for  life. 

4.  The  imperator  shall  keep  the  address  of  every  member  on  his 
list,  to  enable  them  to  help  each  other  in  case  of  necessity.  A  list  of 
all  names  and  birthplaces  shall  likewise  be  kept.  The  eldest  brother 
shall  always  be  imperator.  Two  houses  shall  be  erected  at  Nuren- 
berg  and  Ancona  for  the  periodical  conventions. 

5.  If  two  or  three  brethren  meet  together,  they  shall  not  be  em- 
powered to  elect  a  new  member  without  the  permission  of  the  impera- 
tor.    Any  such  election  shall  be  void. 

6.  The  young  apprentice  or  brother  shall  be  obedient  unto  death 
to  his  master. 

7.  The  brothers  shall  not  eat  together  except  on  Sundays,  but  if 
they  work  together  they  shall  be  allowed  to  live,  eat,  and  drink  in 
common. 

8.  It  is  prohibited  for  a  father  to  elect  his  son  or  brother,  unless 
he  shall  have  proved  him  well.  It  is  better  to  elect  a  stranger  so  as 
to  prevent  the  Art  becoming  hereditary. 

9.  Although  two  or  three  of  the  brethren  may  be  gathered  togeth- 
er, they  shall  not  permit  anyone,  whomsoever  it  may  be,  to  make  his 
profession  to  the  Order  unless  he  shall  have  previously  taken  part  in 
the  Practice,  and  has  had  full  experience  of  all  its  workings^  and  has^ 
moreover,  an  earnest  desire  to  acquire  (he  Art. 

10.  When  one  of  the  brethren  intends  to  make  an  heir,  such  an  one 
^hall  confess  in  one  of  the  churches  built  at  our  expense,  and  after- 
wards shall  remain  about  two  years  as  an  apprentice.  During  this 
probation  he  shall  be  made  known  to  the  Congregation,  and  the  Im- 
perator shall  be  informed  of  his  name,  country,  profession,  and  origin, 
to  enable  him  to  dispatch  two  or  three  members  at  the  proper  lime 
with  his  seal  to  make  the  apprentice  a  brother. 

11.  When  the  brethren  meet  they  shall  salute  each  other  in  the 
following  manner  : — The  first  shall  say,  Ave  Frattr  1  The  second 
shall  answer.  Rosea  et  Aureae,     Whereupon  the  first   shall   conclude 
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with  Cruets,  After  they  have  thus  discovered  their  position,  they 
shall  say  one  to  another,  Benedictus  Dominus  Deus  nosier  qui  dedii 
nobis  stgnum,  and  shall  also  uncover  their  seals,  because  if  the  name 
can  be  falsified  the  seal  cannot. 

12.  It  is  commanded  that  every  brother  shall  set  to  work  after  he 
has  been  accepted  in  our  large  houses,  and  has  been  endowed  with 
the  Stone(he  receives  always  a  sufficient  portion  to  ensure  his  life  for 
the  space  of  sixty  years).  Before  beginning  he  shall  recommend  him- 
self to  God,  pledging  himself  not  to  use  his  secret  Art  to  offend  Him, 
to  destroy  or  corrupt  the  empire,  to  become  a  tyrant  through  ambition 
or  other  causes,  but  always  to  appear  ignorant,  invariably  asserting, 
that  the  existence  of  such  secret  arts  is  only  proclaimed  by  charlatans. 

13.  It  is  prohibited  to  make  extracts  from  the  secret  writings,  or  to 
have  them  printed,  without  permission  from  the   Congregation  ;  also 

0  sign  them  with  the  names  or  characters  of  any  brother.  Likewise, 
it  is  prohibited  to  print  anything  against  the  Art. 

14.  The  brethren  shall  only  be  allowed  to  discourse  of  the  secret 
Art  in  a  well  closed  room. 

15.  It  is  permitted  for  one  brother  to  bestow  the  Stone  freely  upon 
another,  for  it  shall  not  be  said  that  this  gift  of  God  can  be  bought 
with  a  price. 

16.  It  is  not  permissible  to  kneel  before  any  one,  under  any  circum- 
stances, unless  that  person  be  a  member  of  the  Order. 

17.  The  brethren  shall  neither  talk  much  nor  marry.  Yet  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  a  member  to  take  a  wife  if  he  very  much  desire  it,but  he 
shall  live  with  her  in  a  philosophical  mind.  He  shall  not  allow  his 
wife  to  practise  overmuch  with  the  young  brethren.  With  the  old 
members  she  may  be  permitted  to  practise,  and  he  shall  value  the 
honour  of  his  children  as  his  own. 

18.  The  brethren  shall  refrain  from  stirring  up  hatred  and  discord 
among  men.  They  shall  not  discourse  of  the  spul,  whether  in  human 
beings,  animals,  or  plants,  nor  of  any  other  subject  which,  however 
natural  to  themselves,  may  appear  miraculous  to  the  common  under- 
standing. Such  discourse  can  easily  lead  to  their  discovery,  as  oc- 
curred at  Rome  in  the  year  1620.  But  if  the  brethren  be  alone  they 
may  speak  of  these  secret  things. 

19.  It  is  forbidden  to  give  any  portion  of  the  Stone  to  a  woman  in 
labour,  as  she  would  be  brought  to  bed  prematurely. 

20.  The  Stone  shall  not  be  used  at  the  chase. 

21.  No  person  having  the  Stone  in  his  possession  shall  ask  a  favour 
of  any  one. 

22  It  is  not  allowable  to  manufacture  pearls  or  other  precious 
stones  larger  than  the  natural  size. 

23.  It  is  forbidden(under  penalty  of  punishment  in  one  of  our  large 
houses)  that'  anyone  shall  make  public  the  sacred  and  secret  matter, 
or  any  manipulation,  coagulation,  or  solution  thereof. 
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24.  Because  it  may  happen  that  several  brethren  are  present  togeth* 
er  in  the  same  town,  it  is  advised,  but  not  commanded,  that  on  Whit- 
suntideday  any  brother  shall  go  to  that  end  of  the  town  which  is  situ- 
ated towards  sunrise  and  shall  hang  up  a  green  cross  if  he  be  a  Rosi- 
crucian,  and  a  red  one  if  he  be  a  brother  of  the  Golden  Cross.  After- 
wards, such  a  brother  shall  tarry  in  the  vicinity  till  sunset,  to  see  if 
another  brother  shall  come  and  hang  up  his  cross  also,  when  they 
shall  salute  after  the  usual  manner,  make  themselves  mutually 
acquainted,  and  subsequently  inform  the  imperator  of  their  meeting. 

25.  The  imperator  shall  every  ten  years  change  his  abode,  name, 
and  surname.  Should  he  think  it  needful  he  may  do  so  at  shorter 
periods,  the  brethren  to  be  informed  with  all  possible  secresy. 

26.  It  is  commanded  that  each  brother,  after  his  initiation  into  the 
Order,  shall  change  his  name  and  surname,  and  alter  his  years  with 
the  Stone.  Likewise,  should  he  travel  from  one  country  to  another, 
ne  shall  change  his  name  to  prevent  recognition. 

27.  No  brother  shall  remain  longer  than  ten  years  out  of  his  own 
country,  and  whenever  he  departs  into  another  he  shall  give  notice  of 
his   destination,    and   of   the  name  he  has  adopted. 

28.  No  brother  shall  begin  to  work  till  he  has  been  one  year  in 
the  town  where  he  is  residing,  and  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  its 
inhabitants.  He  shall  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  professora 
ignoranles. 

29.  No  brother  shall  dare  to  reveal  his  treasures,  either  of  gold  or 
silver,  to  any  person  whomsoever ;  he  shall  be  particularly  careful 
with  members  of  religious  societies,  two  of  our  brethren  having  been 
lost,  anno  1641,  thereby.  No  member  of  any  such  society  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  brother  upon  any  pretence  whatever. 

30.  While  working,  the  brethren  shall  select  persons  of  years  as 
servants  in  preference  to  the  young. 

31.  When  the  brethren  wish  to  renew  themselves,  they  must,  in 
the  first  place,  travel  through  another  kingdom,  and  after  their  ren- 
ovation is  accomplished,  must  remain  absent  from  their  former 
abode. 

32.  When  brethren  dine  together,  the  host,  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  already  laid  down,  shall  endeavor  to  instruct  his  guests  as 
much  as  possible. 

33.  The  brethren  shall  assemble  in  our  great  houses  as  frequent  as 
possible,  and  shall  communicate  one  to  another  the  name  and  abode 
of  the  imperator. 

34.  The  brethren  in  their  travels  shall  have  no  connection  nor  con- 
versation with  women,  but  shall  choose  one  or  two  friends,  generally 
not  of  the  Order. 

35.  When  the  brethren  intend  to  leave  anyplace,  they  shall  divulge 
their  destination  to  no  one,  neither  «hall  they  sell  anything  which  they 
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cannot  carry  away,  but  shall  direct  their  landlord  to  divide  it  among 
the  poor,  if  they  do  not  return  in  six  weeks. 

36.  A  brother  who  is  travelling  shall  carry  nothing  in  oil,  but  only 
in  the  form  of  powder  of  the  first  projection,  which  shall  be  enclosed 
in  a  metalic  box  having  a  metal  stopper. 

37.  No  brother  should  carry  any  written  description  of  the  Art 
about  him,  but  should  he  do  so,  it  must  be  written  in  an  enigmatical 
manner. 

88.  Brethren  who  travel,  or  take  any  active  part  in  the  world,  shall 
not  eat  if  invited  by  any  man  to  his  table  unless  their  host  has  first 
tasted  the  food.  If  this  be  not  possible,  they  shall  take  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  leaving  home,  one  grain  of  our  medicine  in  the  sixth  pro- 
jection, afteT  which  they  can  eat  without  fear,  but  both  in  eating  and 
drinking  they  shall  be  moderate. 

39.  No  brother  shall  give  the  Stone  in  the  sixth  projection  to 
strangers,  but  only  to  sick  brethren. 

40.  If  a  brother,  who  is  at  work  with  anyone,  be  questioned  as  to 
nis  position,  he  shall  say  that  he  is  a  novice  and  very  ignorant 

41.  Should  a  brother  desire  to  work,  he  shall  only  employ  an  ap- 
prentice in  default  of  securing  the  help  of  a  brother,  and  shall  be  care- 
ful that  such  an  apprentice  is  not  present  at  all  his  operations. 

42.  No  married  man  shall  be  eligible  for  initiation  as  a  brother^ 
and  in  case  any  brother  seeks  to  appoint  an  heir,  he  shall  choose  some 
one  unencumbered  by  many  friends*  If  he  have  friends,  he  must  take 
a  special  oath  to  communicate  the  secrets  to  none,  under  penalty  of 
punishment  by  the  imperator. 

43.  The  brethren  may  take  as  an  apprentice  anyone  they  have  cho- 
sen for  their  heir,  provided  he  be  ten  years  old.  Let  the  person  make 
profession.  When  the  permission  of  the  imperator  is  obtained, 
whereby  anybody  is  really  accepted  as  a  member,  he  can  be  consti- 
tuted heir, 

44.  It  is  commanded  that  a  brother  who  by  any  accident  has  been 
discovered  by  any  prince,  shall  sooner  die  than  initiate  him  into  the 
secret ;  and  all  the  other  brethren,  including  the  imperator,  shall  be 
obliged  to  venture  their  life  for  his  liberation.  If,  by  misfortune,  the 
prince  remain  obstinate,  and  the  brother  dies  to  preserve  the  secret, 
he  shall  be  declared  a  martyr,  a  relative  shall  be  received  in  his 
place,  atid  a  monument  with  secret  inscriptions  shall  be  erected  in  his 
honor. 

45.  It  is  commanded  that  a  new  brdther  can  only  be  received  into 
the  Order  in  one  of  the  churches  built  at  our  expense,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  six  brethren.  It  is  necessary  to  instruct  him  for  the  three 
months,  and  to  provide  him  with  all  things  needful.  Afterwards  he 
must  receive  the  sign  of  Peace,  a  palm-branch,  and  three  kisses,  with 
the  words — **  Dear  brother,  we  command  you  to  be  silent."  After 
this,  he  must  kneel  before   the  imperator   in  a  special   dress,  with  an 
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assistant  on  either  side^  the  one  being  his  magister,  and  the  other  a 
brother.  He  shall  then  say: — "  I,  N.  N.,  swear  by  the  eternal  and 
living  God  not  to  make  known  the  secret  which  has  been  communicat- 
ed to  me  (here  he  uplifts  two  fingers*)  to  any  human  being,  but  to 
preserve  it  in  concealment  under  the  natural  seal  of  the  days  of  my 
life  ;  likewise  to  keep  secret  all  things  connected  therewith  as  far  as 
they  may  be  made  known  to  me  ;  likewise  to  discover  nothing  con- 
cerning the  position  of  our  brotherhood,  neither  the  abode,  name,  or 
surname  of  our  imperator,  nor  to  show  the  Stone  to  anyone ;  all  which 
I  promise  to  preserve  eternally  in  silence,  by  peril  of  my  life,  as  God 
and  His  Word  may  help  me." 

After  his  magister  cuts  seven  tufts  of  hair  from  his  head  and  seals 
them  up  in  seven  papers,  writing  on  each  the  name  and  surname  of 
the  new  brother,  and  giving  them  to  the  imperator  to  keep.  The  next 
day  the  brethren  proceed  to  the  residence  of  the  new  brother,  and  eat 
therein  without  speaking  or  saluting  each  other.  When  they  go  away, 
however,  they  roust  say,  "  Frater  Autea  (pel  JRoseai)  Cruets  Dues  sit 
tpcum  cnm  perpetuo  silentio  Deo  jpromisso  et  nostra  sanca  congregation^^ 
This  is  done  three  days  in  succession. 

46.  When  these  three  days  are  passed,  they  shall  give  some  gifts  to 
the  poor,  according  to  their  intention  and  discretion. 

47.  It  is  forbidden  to  tarry  in  our  houses  longer  than  two  months 
together. 

48.  After  a  certain  time  the  brethren  shall  be  on  a  more  familiar 
footing  with  the  new  brother,  and  shall  instruct  him  as  much  as  possible 

49.  No  brother  need  perform  more  than  three  projections  while  he 
stays  in  our  large  house,  because  there  j.re  certain  operations  which  be- 
long to  the  magisters. 

50.  The  brethren  shall  be  called,  in  their  conversation  with  each 
other,  by  the  name  they  received  at  their  reception. 

51.  In  presence  of  strangers  they  shall  be  called  by  their  ordinary 
names. 

52.  The  new  brother  shall  invariably  receive  the  name  of  the 
brother  then  last  deceased  ;  and  all  the  brethren  shall  be  obedient  to 
these  rules  when  they  have  been  accepted  by  the  Order,  and  have  ta- 
ken the  oath  of  fidelity  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghristus. 

•  See  '•  The  Mysteries  of  Magic,"  pp.  824, 326. 


Beauty.  Socrates  called  beauty  a  short-lived  tyranny ;  Plato,  a 
privilege  of  nature;  Theophrastus,  a  silent  cheat;  Theocritus,  a  de- 
lightful prejudice  ;  Carneades,  a  solitary  kingdom  ;  Domitian  said 
that  nothing  was  more  grateful  ;  Aristotle  affirmed  that  beauty  was 
better  than  all  the  recommendations  of  the  world  ;  Homer,  that  it 
was  a  glorious  gift  of  nature ;  Ovid,  alluding  to  it,  calls  it  a  favor  be- 
stowed by  the  gods. 
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The  Bha^avad'Gita. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  book  entitled  "  Bhagavad  Giti/* 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  east  ?  Jona.  Nelson. 

In  order  that  this  question  may  be  intelligently  answered  and  that  a 
complete  synopsis  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  be  given,  we  here  publish 
the  antecedent  words  of  the  latest  American  edition  recently  issued. 
These  words  are  from  the  pen  of  William  Q.  Judge,  an  able  exponent 
of  the  wisdom-religions  of  the  east ;  but  to  enjoy  the  prose-poem 
one  should  read  and  contemplate  it — '^  the  dialogue  between  Krishna, 
Lord  of  Devotion,  and  Arjuna,  Prince  of  India. 

The  Bhagvad-Giti  is  an  episode  of  the  Mahdbharata^  which  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Vyasa.  Who  Vyasa  was  and  when  he  lived 
is  not  known. 

J.  Cockburn  Thompson,  in  his  translation  of  the  BhaghvadGitd 
says  :  "  The  Mahdbhdrata^  as  all  students  of  Sanskrit  well  know,  is 
the  great  epic  of  India,  which  from  its  popularity  and  extent  would 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  Iliad  among  the  Greeks.  The  theme  of 
the  whole  work  is  a  certain  war  which  was  carried  on  between  two 
branches  of  one  tribe,  the  descendants  of  Kuru,  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Hdstinpapura,  commcJnly  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  modern  Del- 
hi. The  elder  branch  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
tribe,  Kurus  ;  the  younger  goes  by  the  patronymic  from  Pandu,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  five  principal  leaders. 

"  This  war  between  the  Kurus  and  Pandavas  occupies  about  twenty 
thousand  slokas,  or  a  quarter  of  the  whole  work  as  we  now  possess  it 

.  .  .  In  order  to  understand  the  allusions  twere  [in  theB/iaga- 
vad-GU£\  a  knowledge  is  requisite  of  the  previous  history  of  the  tribe, 
which  will  now  be  given  as  follows. 

**  Of  the  name  Kuru  we  know  but  little,  but  that  little  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  it  is  one  great  importance.  We  have  no  means  of  deriv- 
ing it  from  any  Sanskrit  root,  nor  has  it,  like  too  many  of  the  Hindii 
names,  the  appearance  of  being  explanatory  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
person  or  persons  whom  it  designates.  It  is  therefore  in  all  probabili- 
ty a  name  of  considerable  antiquity,  brought  by  the  Aryan  race  from 
dieir  first  seat  in  Central  Asia.  Its  use  in  Sanskrit  is  foretold.  It  is 
the  name  of  the  northern  quarter  or  Dwipa  of  the  world,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  lying  between  the  most  northern  range  of  snowy  mountains 
and  the  polar  sea.  It  is  further  the  name  of  the  most  northern  of  the 
nine  varshas  of  the  known  world.  Among  the  long  genealogies  of  the 
tribe  itself  it  is  known  as  the  name  ot  an  ancient  king  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  tribe  is  attributed.  Lastly,  it  designates  an  Aryan 
tribe  of  sufficient  importance  to  disturb  the  whole  northern  India  with 
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its  factions,  and  to  make  its  battles  the  theme  of  the  longest  epic  of 
olden  times. 

"Viewing  these  facts  together  we  should  be  inclined  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  name  was  originally  that  of  a  race  inhabiting  Cen- 
tral Asia  beyond  the  Himalaya,  who  emigrated  with  other  races  into 
the  northwest  of  the  peninsula  and  with  them  formed  the  great  people 
who  styled  themselves  unitedly  Arya,  or  the  noble,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  aborigines  whom  they  subd  ed  and  on  whose  territories  they 
eventually  settled.     .     .     . 

"At  the  time  when  the  plot  of  the  Mahdbdhrata  was  enacted  this  tribe 
was  situated  in  the  Doab,  and  their  particular  region  lying  between  the 
Jumna  and  Sursooty  rivers,  was   called   Kurukshetra,  or   the  plain  of 
the  Kurus.     The  capital   of   this  country  was  Histinapura,  and  here 
reigned  at  a  period  of  which  we  cannot  give   the  exact  date  a  king 
named  Vichitravirya.     He  was   the   son  of  Shantanu  and  Satyavati ; 
and  Bhfshma  and   Krishna   Dwaipayana,   the   Vyasa,  were   his   half- 
brothers  ;  the  former  being  his  father's  the  latter  his   mothet's  son. 
He  married  two  sisters — Amba  and  Ambalika — but  dying  shortly  after 
marriage,  he  left  no  progeny ;  and  his  half-brother,  the  Vyasa,    insti- 
gated by  divine  compassion,  married  his  widow   and   begat  two  sons, 
Dhritar^shtra  ond  Pandu.     The  former   had   one   hundred  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  Duryodhana.     The  latter  married   firstly  Pritha, 
or  Kunti,  the  daughter  of  Shura,  and  secondly  »Madri.     The  children 
of  .hese  wives  were  the  five  Pandava  princes  .  but  as  their  mortal  fa- 
ther had  been  cursed  by  a  deer  while  hunting  to   be   childless  all  his 
life,  these  children  were  mystically  begotten  by  different  deities.     Thus 
Yudhisthira,  Bhima,  and  Arjuna  were  the   sons  of  Pritha  by  Dharma, 
Vayu,  and  Indra  respectively.     Nakula  was  the  son  of  Madri  by  Nas- 
atya  the  elder,  and  Sahadeva  by  Darsa  the  younger  of   the   twin  Ash- 
winau,  the  physicians  of  the  gods.     This  story  would  seem  to  be  a  fic- 
tion invented  to  give  a  divine  origin  to   the  five   heroes  of  the  poem ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  Duryodhana  and  his  brothers  are  the  leaders 
of  the  Kuru,  or  elder  branch  of  the  tribe ;  and  the  five  Pandava  princes 
those  of  the  Pandava  or  younger  branch. 

"  Dhritar&shtra  was  blind,  but,  although  thus  incapacitated  for  gov- 
erning, he  retained  the  throne,  while  his  son  Duryodhana  really  direct- 
ed the  affairs  of  the  state.  .  .  .  He  prevailed  on  his  father  to  ban- 
ish his  cousins,  the  Pandava  princes,  ^rom  the  country.  After  long 
wanderings  and  varied  hardships,  these  princes  collected  their  friends 
around  them,  formed  by  the  help  of  many  neighboring  kings  a  vast 
army,  and  prepared  to  attack  their  unjust  oppressor,  who  had  in  like 
manner  assembled  ins  forces. 

"The hostile  armies  meet  on  the  plain  of  the  Kurus.  Bhishma,  the 
half-brother  of  Vichitravirya,  being  the  oldest  warrior  among  them, 
has  command  of  the  Kuru  faction  ;  Bhima,  the  second  son  of  Pandu, 
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noted  for  his  strength  and  prowess,  is  the  general  of  the  other  party 
[Arjuna's],  The  scene  of  our  poem  now  opens  and  remains  through- 
out the  same — the  field  of  battle.  In  order  to  introduce  to  the  reader 
the  names  of  the  principal  chieftains  in  each  army,  Duryodhana  is 
made  to  approach  Dr6na,  his  military  preceptor,  and  name  them  one 
by  one.  The  challenge  is  then  suddenly  given  by  Bhishma,  the  Kuru 
general,  by  blowing  his  conch  ;  and  he  is  seconded  by  all  his  follow- 
ers. It  is  returned  by  Arjuna,  who  is  in  the  same  chariot  with  the 
god  Krishna,  who,  in  compassion  for  the  persecution  he  had  suffered, 
had  pecome  his  intimate  friend,  and  was  acting  the  part  of  a  chario- 
teer to  him.  He  is  followed  by  all  the  generals  of  the  Pandavas. 
The  fight  then  begins  with  a  volley  of  arrows  from  both  sides  ;  but 
when  Arjuna  to  draw  up  the  chariot  in  the  space  between  the  two  ar- 
mies while  he  examines  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  The  god  does  so  and 
points  out  in  those  lines  the  numerous  relatives  of  his  friend.  Arjuna 
is  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  committing  fratricide  by  slaying  his  near 
relations,  and  throws  down  his  bow  and  arrows,  declaring  that  he 
would  rather  be  killed  without  defending  himself  than  fight  against 
them.  Krishna  replies  with  the  arguments  which  form  ihe  didactic 
and  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  work,  and  endeavors  to  persuade 
him  that  he  mistakes  in  forming  such  a  resolution.  Arjuna  is  event- 
ually overruled.  The  fight  goes  on,  and  the  Pandavas  defeat  their 
opponents." 

The  quotation  from  Thomson'^  edition  gives  the  student  a  brief 
statement  of  what  is  more  or  less  mythological  and  allegorical,  but  if 
the  story  of  the  Mahabhdrata  be  taken  as  that  of  Man  in  his  evolution- 
ary development,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  the  whole  can  be  raised 
from  the  plane  of  fable,  and  the  student  will  then  have  before  him  an 
account,  to  some  extent,  of  that  evolution. 

Thus  looking  at  it  from  the  Theosophical  point  of  view,  the  king 
Dhritar&shtra.  is  the  human  body  which  is  acquired  by  the  immortal 
Monad  in  order  to  go  through  the  evolutionary  journey ;  the  mortal 
envelope  is  brought  into  existence  by  means  of  Tanha,  or  thirst  for 
life,  He  is  blind  because  the  body  without  the  faculties  within  is 
merely  senseless  matter,  and  thus  is  **  incapacitated  for  governing," 
and  some  other  person  is  represented  in  the  Mdhdhhdrata  as  being  the 
governor  of  the  state,  the  nominal  king  being  the  body — Dhritarish- 
tra.  As  the  Theosophical  scheme  holds  that  there  is  a  double  line  of 
evolution  within  us,  we  find  that  the  Kurus  spoken  of  in  the  poem 
representt  the  more  material  side  of  those  two  lines,  and  the  Pandava 
princes,  of  whom  Arjuna  is  one,  stand  for  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
stream — that  is,  Arjuna  represents  the  immortal  Spark. 

The  learned  B  ahmin  Theosphist,  Subba  Row,  says  in  his  Notes  on 
the  Bhagavad-Oitd  (  Vide  The  Theosophist,  Vol.  viii,  p.  299);  **  Krishna 
was  intended  to  represent  the  Logos,     .     .     .     and  Arjuna^  who  was 
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called  Nara,  was  intended  to  represent  the  human  monad."  Nara  al- 
so means  Man.  The  alleged  celestial  origin  for  the  two  branches  of 
the  family,  the  Kurus  and  Pandavas,  is  in  perfect  consonance  with 
this,  for  the  body,  or  Dhritrashtra,  being  solely  material  and  the  lower 
plane  in  which  the  development  takes  place,  the  Kurus  and  Pandavas 
are  our  inheritance  from  the  celestial  beings  often  referred  to  in  Mme, 
Blavatsky's  Secret  Doctrine,  the  one  tending  towards  materiality,  the 
other  being  spiritual.  The  Kurus,  then,  the  lower  portion  of  our  na- 
ture earliest  developed,  obtain  the  power  on  this  plane  for  the  time 
being,  and  one  of  them,  Duryodhana,  "  prevails,"  so  that  the  Panda- 
vas, or  the  more  spiritual  parts  of  our  nature,  are  banished  temporari- 
ly from  the  country,  that  is,  from  governing  Man.  **The  long  wan- 
derings caused  by  the  necessities  of  evolution  before  these  better 
parts  are  able  to  make  a  stand  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  control 
in  Man's  evolutionary  struggle.  Tfiis  also  has  reference  to  the  cyclic 
rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  the  race. 

The  hostile  armies,  then,  who  meet  on  the  plain  of  the  Kurus  are 
these  two  collections  of  the  human  faculties  and  powers,  those  onsone 
side  tending  to  drag  us  down,  those  on  the  other  aspiring  towarde  fpir- 
itual  illnmination.  The  battle  refers  not  only  to  the  great  warhare 
that  mankiud  as  a  whole  carries  on,  but  also  to  the  struggle  whic  is- 
inevitable  as  soon  as  any  one  unit  in  the  hiiman  family  resolves  to  a 
low  his  higher  nature  to  govern  him  in  his  life.  Hence,  bearing 
mind  the  suggestion  made  by  Subba  Row,  we  see  that  Arjuna,  called 
Nara,  represents  not  only  Man  as  a  race,  but  also  any  individual  who 
resolves  upon  the  task  of  developing  his  better  nature.  What  is  de 
scribed  as  happening  in  the  poem  to  him  will  come  to  every  such  indi- 
vidual. Opposition  from  friends  and  from  all  the  habits  he  has  ac- 
quired, and  also  that  which  naturally  arises  from  hereditary  tenden- 
cies, will  confront  him,  and  then  it  will  depend  upon  how  he  listens  to 
Krishna,  who  is  the  Logos  shining  within  speaking  within^  whether  he 
will  succeed  or  fail. 

With  these  suggestions  the  student  will  find  that  the  mythology  and 
allegojy  spoken  of  by  Thomson  and  others  are  useful  instead  of  be- 
ing merely  ornamental,  or,  as  some  think,  superfluous  and  misleading. 

The  only  cheap  edition  of  the  Bhagavad-Oii^  hitherto  within  the 
reach  of  Theosphical  students  of  limited  means  has  been  one  which 
was  published  in  Bombay  by  Brother  Tookeram  Tatya.  F.  T.  S., 
whose  efforts  in  that  direction  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  But 
that  was  simply  a  reprint  of  the  first  English  translation  made  one 
hundred  years  ago  by  Wilkins.  The  great  attention  of  late  bestowed 
on  the  poem  by  nearly  all  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in 
America  has  created  an  imperative  demand  for  an  edition  which  shall 
be  at  least  free  from  some  of  the  glaring  typographical  mistakes  and 
blind  renderings  so  frequent  in    the   Wilkins  reprint.     To  meet  this 
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demand  the  present  has  been  made  up.  It  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
comparison  of  all  the  English  editions  and  of  a  complete  re-translation 
from  the  original  wheiever  any  obscurity  or  omission  was  evident  in 
the  various  renderings  consulted. 

The  making  of  a  commentary  has  not  been  essayed,  because  it 
believed  that  the  BhagavadOtt^  should  stand  on  its  own  merits  with- 
out comments,  each  student  being  left  to  himself  to  see  deeper  as  he 
advances.  The  publisher  of  this  edition  holds  that  the  poem  can  be 
read  in  many  different  ways,  each  depending  on  the  view-point  taken, 
c.  ^.,  whether  it  is  considered  in  its  application  to  the  individual,  or  to 
cosmogensis,  or  to  the  evolution  of  the  Astral  world,  or  the  Hierar- 
chies in  Nature,  or  two  the  moral  nature,  and  so  on.  To  attach  a 
commentary,  except  such  an  one  as  only  a  sage  like  Sankaracharya 
conld  write,  would  be  audacious,  and  therefore  the  poem  is  given  un- 
disfigured. 

The  Bhagavad  Oitk  tends  to  impress  upon  the  individual  two  things: 
first,  selflessness,  and  second,  action  ;  the  studying  of  and  living  by  it 
will  arouse  the  belief  that  there  is  but  one  Spirit  and  not  several,  that 
we  cannot  live  for  ourselves  alone,  but  must  come  to  realize  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  separateness,  and  no  possibility  of  escaping  from 
the  collective  Karma  of  the  race  to  which  one  belongs,  and  then,  that 
we  roust  think  and  act  in  accordance  with  sueh  belief. 

The  poem  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  sects  in  Hindustan* 
except  the  Mahommedan  and  Christian.  It  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages,  both  Asiatic  and  European ;  it  is  being  read  to  day 
by  hundreds  of  sincere  Theosophists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  To 
those  and  to  all  others  who  truly  love  their  feliowmen,  and  who  asyire 
to  learn  and  teach  the  science  of  devotion,  this  edition  of  the  Bhag- 
avad-QUa  is  offered. 

New  York,  October,  1890.  William  Q.  Judge. 


Origin    of  the  Custom  of  drinking   Toasts. — ^The  custom  of 
drinking  toasts  at  feasts  and  celebrations  arose   from    the  practice  of 
pouring  out  wine  or  drinking  in  honor  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  is  a 
practice  that  still  partakes  of  the  nature  of  heathenism.     It  was  one  of 
the  abominations  of  heathenism  to  suppose  that  their  gods   would  be 
pleased  with  the  intoxicating  draught.      Such  a  pouring  out  of  a  liba- 
tion was  usually  accompanied  with  a  prayer  to  the  idol  that  he  would 
be  propitious,  and  that  he   would  grant  the  desire  of   the  worshipper. 
From   that  custom  the  habit  of  pressing  a  sentiment  orprop3singa 
toast,uttered  in  drinking  wine,  is  derived. — Barrels  Notes  on  I  Cor.  ch. 
X.  V.  21. 

*  The  Bbagavad-Gita,  the  ereat  Indian  epic  ft-om  the  Bhishma  Faryan  of  the  Mahabharata, 
being  dialogues  between  Krlflina,  the  Hindu  Avaur,  and  Ai^una.  Prince  ut'  India.  Revised, 
▼ith  an  introdaction,  by  Wm.  Q.  Judge.  Flexible  leather,  I6mo,  160  pp.,  price  $1.00.  Good 
pocket  edition.    Address  The  Path,  132  Naesaa  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Perfect  and  Amicable  J^umbers. 


A  perfect  number  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  divisors  except  it- 
self. If  it  be  a  perfect  number,  its  value  is  obtained  by  the  formula, 
^^=2**— ^(2»  —1),  in  which  2»  —  1  is  a  prime  number. 

If  n=i,  2»-H2"— 1)=6,  the  first  perfect  number. 

The  perfect  numbers,  at  present  known,  are  6,  28,  496,  8128, 
33550336,  8589869056,  137438691328,  and  2305843008 13995 2 1 28. 

These  numbers  all  terminate  with  6  or  28. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  these  numbers  consists  in  finding  prime 
numbers  of  the  form  2"  —1.  Euler  ascertained  the  fact  that  23i— 1= 
2147483647  is  a  prime  number,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  greatest  at 
present  known.  An  author  of  an  arithmetic  has,  however,  added  two 
larger  numbers  to  the  list  as  perfect  numbers,  which  have  been  copied 
into  several  works,  and  if  authentic,  ten  of  these  numbers  have  been 
ascertained.  If  these  are  correct  a  much  larger  prime  was  used  to 
ascertain  them  than  the  one  found  by  Euler.  These  two  additional 
numbers  are 

2417851639228158837784576,  and 
990352031428297 1830448816128. 

"  The  rarity  of  these  numbers,"  says  an  author,  *'  is  the  symbol  of 
perfection." 

Perfect  numbers  were  discovered  by  Michael  Steiffel,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Jena. 

Amicable  numbers  have  such  an  affinity  of  relation,  that  the  sum 
of  the  divisors  of  one,  not  including  itself  is  equal  to  the  other  num- 
ber. For  ascertaining  these  numbers,  the  formulas  used  by  Barlow, 
Hutton,  and  others,  are 

^r=2»-fi(i,  and  B=2«+i6c, 

n  being  a  whole   number,  and  5,  c,  and  d,  prime   numbers,  satisfying 
the  following  conditions : 

8X2«-1=6,        6X2»-l=c,        and  18X22»-l=rf. 

Barlow,  in  his  ^  Theory  of  Numbers,"  gives  three  pairs  of  amica- 
ble numbers  :  220  and  284,  17296  and  18416,  9363584  and  9437056. 

Davies  and  Peck,  in  their  "  Mathematical  Dictionary,"  say,  *'  Only 
four  pairs  of  amicable  numbers  are  known  at  the  present  time." 

Hutton,  in  his  "  Recreations,'*  says,  "  If  perfect  numbers  are  rare 
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amicable  numbers  are  much  more  so."     He  gives  three  pairs  of  these 
numbers. 

Edward  Brooks,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,"  seems  to  have 
known  Hutton's  three  pairs  of  these  numbers.  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
authorities,  we  find  as  early  as  1750,  Euler  wrote  an  elaborate  article 
upon  the  subject,  having  deduced  a  general  formula,  and  worked  out 
by  that  formula  over  sixty  pairs  of  these  numbers.  The  above  given 
formulas  will  give  amicable  numbers,  but  only  a  small  part  of  them. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  "  Ladies*  Diary,"  Vol  iv,  are  given  63  pairs 
of  amicable  numbers,  taken  from  Euler's  tract,  published  in  1.750. 
We  sent  these  to  Notes  and  Queries,  and  they  were  printed  in  Vol. 
Ill,  1886,  page  150. 

Euler's  tract  states  that  Stifelius  was  the  first  to  take  notice*  of 
such  numbers.  The  first  pair,  220  and  284,  was  found  by  E.  Van 
Schooten,  who  gave  the  name  "  amicable/'  though  this  property  was 
previously  known. 

The  following  is  a  simple  formula  for  testing  amicable  numbers : 

If  N=a^h^c^^,  one  of  the  amicable  numbers,  then 
«j^^^^5«+^    ct^_  ^  ^  j^  j^^  ^^^^^  „^^ber. 
a— 1  0 — 1         c— 1 

The  two  numbers,  2620  and  2924,  are  not  given  by  any  of  the 
above  authorities,  except  Euler,  as  amicable  numbers.  Applying  the 
formula  to  the  first  pair  of  these  numbers,  we  have 

2620=22X5X131,  which,  in  the  formula,  gives 

^-^^ Xg-^f  X 1 3i!r/=^^^^>   ^""*  ^^  ^^^  numbers,  and  5544-2620 

=2924,  the  other  number. 
Again,  2924=22X17X43  :  Tience,  we  have 

?-Ilix^^  ^^X^Q  ""/=5544,  sum  of  the  numbers,  the  same  as  above, 

which  proves  that  they  are  amicable  numbers. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  produce  Euler's 
general  formula,  or.  the  formula  by  which  these  numbers  may  be 
found.  H.  A.  Wood,  A.  M.,  Stevens  High  School, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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The  Lotos-Symbol.  The  mystic  symbol  called  a  modius  or  polos, 
which  is  upon  the  heads  of  Pluto,  Serapis,  Venus,  and  Fortune  or  Isis 
appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  bell  or  seed-vessel  of  the  lotus  or  wa- 
ter-lilly,  the  NymyhcBa  neluntbo  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  appears  to  be 
a  native  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  not  now  found  in  iEgypt* 
It  grows  in  the  water,  and  amidst  its  broad  leaves,  which  float 
upon  the  surface,  puts  forth  a  large  white  flower,  the  base  and  center 
of  which  is  shaped  like  a  bell  or  inverted  cone,  and  punctuated  on  the 
top  with  little  cells  or  cavities,  in  which  the  seeds  grow.  The  orifices 
of  ^hese  cells  being  too  small  to  let  them  drop  out  when  ripe,  they 
shoot  forth  into  new  plants  in  the  places  where  they  were  formed^  the 
bulb  of  the  vessel  serving  as  a  matrix  to  nourish  them  until  they  ac- 
quire a  degree  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  burst  it  open  and  release 
themselves,  when  they  sink  to  the  bottom  and  take  root  wherever  the 
current  happens  to  deposit  them.  Being,  therefore,  of  a  nature  thus 
reproductive  in  itself,  the  Nelumbo  was  naturally  adopted  as  the  sym- 
bol of  of  the  productive  power  of  the  waters  which  spread  life  and 
vegetation  over  the  earth.  It  also  appeared  to  have  a  peculiar  sym- 
pathy with  the  Sun,  the  great  fountain  of  life  and  motion,  by  rising 
above  the  horizon,  and  sinking  under  them  as  it  retired  below.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  it  employed  in  every  part  of  the  Northern  hemis- 
phere, where  symbolical  worship  either  does  or  ever  did  prevail.  The 
sacred  images  of  the  Tartars,  Jopanese,  and  Indians,  are  almost  all 
placed  upon  it ;  and  it  is  still  sacred  both  in  Thibet  and  China. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  base  of  the  lingam  also  consists  of  the  flower 
of  it  blended  with  the  more  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  female 
sex ;  in  which  that  of  the  male  is  placed,  in  order  to  complete  the 
mystic  symbol  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Brahmans ;  who,  in 
their  sacred  writings,  speak  of  Brahma  sitting  upon  his  lotos  throne. 

The  United  States  Standard  Flag  is  spoken  of  as  containing 
forty-four  stars  in  the  Union.  This  will  be  true  after  July  4,  1891. 
The  law  upon  the  subject  is  that  new  stars  to  the  Union,  to  represent 
new  States,  will  be  added  on  July  4th  next  succeeding  the  admission 
of  the  State.  The  official  United  States  Flag,  therefore,  from  Jul 
1890,  lo  July  4,  189 1,  contains  forty-three  stars  in  the  Union — ' 
ming  being  admitted  after  July  4,  1890. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 


WITH     ANSAA^ERS. 


"  The  instructor  of  the  people  is  a  man  of  many  lives.'*  —  Pereect  Way. 

Vol.  VIII.  FEBRUARY,  1891.  No.  2. 

An  Asymptote.  Is  it  possible  for  two  lines  to  continually  approach 
each  other  and  yet  never  meet  ?  1  heard  this  statement  made  and  to 
me  it  appeared  impossible.  Sylvia  Jones. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  yet  nevertheless  it  is  true.  The  follow- 
ing from  Nicholas  "  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  illustrates : 

A  straight  line  which  a  curve  continually  approaches  without  ever 
being  able  to  meet  it,  is  called  an  asymptote.  The  possibility  of  this, 
not  seen  often  at  first,  will  be  readily  demonstrated  in  this  way. 
Suppose  the  curve  to  be  at  first  distant  by  ^  foot  from  the  line,  and 
suppose  that  in  the  next  foot  it  goes  ^  of  a  foot  nearer  it,  in  the  next, 
^  of  a  foot,  in  the  next,  ^,  and  so  on.  If  putting  all  these  sums 
together  they  will  never,  however  far  we  carry  them,  come  to  make  up 
one-half  foot,  it  is  manifest  that  the  curve  will  never  meet  the  line. 
The  sum  of  the  geometrical  series  i+^+sV*  &c.,  when  carried  on  to 
infinity,  is  equal  to  ^,  but  only  then.  If  we  take  any  finite  number  we 
stop  short  of  this,  and  the  curve  has  not  at  that  point  been  yet  cut  by 
the  line.  As  this  holds  with  any  finite  number  of  terms,  the  curve 
never  reaches  the  line,  but  constantly  approashes.  Each  advance  is 
accompanied  by  an  approach,  but  each  approach  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller.  Two  curves  which  have  both  the  same  asymptote,  and  which 
do  not  cut  one  another,  are  called  also  asymptotes,  by  an  extention  of 
the  term.  It  is  only  in  practice  applied  to  a  straight  line.  There  are 
curves  like  the  circle  which  evidently  cannot  have  asymptotes.  There 
;  others,  like  the  parabola,  infinitely  extended,  which  have  not.  The 
perbola,  is  the  commonest  iustance  of  a  curve  with  an  asymptote, 
ve  originated  the  custom  of  our  bindiug  young  men  to  7  years' 
le  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  not  falling  together. 
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Similitiides  of  Demopkilus—I. 

1.  Flattery  resembles  the  picture  of  a  suit  of  armour  in  this  res 
pect,  that  it  is  calculated  to  yield  delight,  not  to  render  any  actual 
service. 

2.  Education  is,  to  its  possessor,  like  a  golden  crown,  in  which 
honor  is  united  with  intrinsic  worth. 

3.  Vain  and  frivo'ous  persons,  like  empty  vessels,  are  easily  laid 
hold  of  and  borne  along  by  the  ears. 

4.  As  a  musical  instrument  sounds  more  sweetly  from  the  chords 
being  not  kept  always  on  the  stretch,  so  life  is  rendered  more  agreea- 
ble by  alternate  occupation  and  leisure. 

3.  The  disposition  is  moulded  in  a  happy  manner  by  instruction, 
as  the  shapeless  material  assumes  a  beautiful  form  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  artist. 

6.  The  judgement  of  the  wise  is,  like  gold,  distinguished  for  its 
superior  weight. 

7.  It  may  be  said  of  boasting  words,  no  less  truly  than  of  gilded 
arms,  that  their  actual  worth  bears  no  proportion  to  their  fair  outward 
appearance. 

8.  Philosphy  possesses,  in  common  with  ointment,  the  power  of 
alleviating  the  pains  of  disease,  and  enhancing  the  pleasures  of  health. 

9.  The  silence  of  a  knave,  like  that  of  a  mischievous  dog,  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  his  voice. 

10.  A  mistress  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  a  wife,  neither  is  flattery 
to  be  preferred  to  friendship. 

11.  Prattlers,  like  swallows,  destroy  the  pleasure  of  conversation 
by  incessant  loquacity. 

12.  Bad  men,  when  they  have  plunged  into  impiety,  and  the  fool- 
ish and  lascivious,  when  loaded  with  the  frailties  of  age,  are  boch  as- 
sailed by  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

13.  A  wise  man  should  depart  from  life  with  a  modest  demeanor, 
as  if  retiring  from  a  banquet. 

14.  As  the  harbor  is  the  refuge  of  a  ship  from  the  tempest,  so  is 
friendship  the  refuge  of  man  in  adversity. 

15.  The  reproof  of  a  parent  is  a  pleasant  medicine,  for  the  sweet 
ingredients  predominate  over  the  bitter, 

16.  A  good  man,  like  a  well  trained  wrestler,  ought  to  struggle 
against  adversity  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  faculties. 

17.  Frugality,  like  a  short  and  pleasant  journey,  is  attended  with 
much  enjoyment  and  little  toil. 

18.  Refractory  horses  are  managed  by  the  reigns,  and  passionate 
tempers  are  controlled  by  the  force  of  reason. 

19.  Raillery,  like  salt,  should  be  used  in  moderation. 
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20.  A  shoe  that  fits  well*  and  a  moderate  fortune,  give  least  un- 
easiness. 

21.  Long  flowing  robes  impede  the  body,  immoderate  wealth  em- 
barrasses the  mind. 

22.  Competitors  in  the  race-course  obtain  the  reward  of  victory 
when  they  reach  the  goal,  and  those  devoted  to  the  study  attain  the 
palm  of  wisdom  in  old  age. 

23.  He  that  aspires  after  virtue  with  the  ardor  of  a  stranger  pant- 
ing for  his  native  country,  must  avoid  the  allurements  of  pleasure  as 
he  would  the  treacherous  charms  of  the  Sirens. 

24.  As  mariners,  even^  in  fair  weather,  have  all  things  in  readiness 
to  ennounter  a  storm,  so  wise  men,  even  in  prosperity,  are  provided 
against  the  attacks  of  adversity. 

25.  Apparel,  however  clean  and  handsome,  is  again  soiled  by  use  ; 
but  the  mind,  when  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance  have  been  once  swept 
away,  retains  perpetual  lustre.  * 

26.  Runaway  slaves  are  afraid  even  when  none  pursues,  and* 
weak-minded  men  are  dismayed  though  threatened  with  no  calamity. 

27.  The  wealth  of  misers,  like  the  evening  sun  sinking  below  the 
horizon,  contributes  nothing  to  the  enjoyments  of  mankind. 

28.  The  earth  yields  us  blessings  every  year,  and  friendship  every 
moment. 

29.  Suitably  to  attune  an  insrument  is  the  part  of  a  musician  ;  to 
accommodate  himself  to  every  temper  is  the  business  of  a  wise  man. 

30.  A  lash  in  the  hand  of  a  sick  man,  and  threats  in  the  mouth  of 
a  fool,  are  equally  to  be  disregarded. 

31.  A  tunic  is  necessary  for  the  breast,  and  a  stout  heart  for  sup- 
porting affliction. 

32.  The  taste  of  a  sick  man,  and  the  disposition  of  a  fool,  are 
equally  capricious. 

33.  Uninstructed  children  confound  words,  ill  informed  men  con- 
found actions. 

34.  The  mind,  when  imbued  with  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  is  like  a 
charioteer  ;  for  it  restrains  the  desire  implanted  in  us,  and  brings  us 
back  to  virtue. 

35.  There  are  times  when  even  wormwood  is  more  acceptable  to 
the  taste  than  honey,  and  circumstances  sometimes  render  an  enemy 
of  more  value  than  a  friend. 

36.  A  skilful  pilot  sometimes  suffers  shipwreck,  and  a  good  man  is 
sometimes  the  victim  of  misfortune. 

37.  Thunder  is  most  an  object  of  terror  to  children,  and  threats 
occasion  most  terror  to  fools. 

38.  The  beauty  of  a  statue  consists  in  its  form,  that  of  a  man  in 
his  actions. 
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39*  To  listen  to  the  advice  of  a  treacherous  friend,  is  like  drinking 
poison  from   a  golden  cup. 

40.  As  swallows  give  us  intimation  of  fair  weather,  so  the  lessons 
of  philosphy    o  .j  out  to  us  the  way  to  attain  tranquility  of  m^'nd. 

41 .  Orphans  do  not  so  much  stand  in  need  of  the  care  of  parents, 
as  foolish  men  of  the  direction  of  guardians. 

42.  Fortune  resembles  an  unjust  distributor  of  the  Olympic  prizes, 
in  so  much  as  she  most  frequently  bestows  her  favors  on  the  unde- 
serAing 

43.  A  pilot  and  a  fair  wind  are  the  requisites  for  a  prosperous  voy- 
age, and  prudence  and  fortune  the  requisites  for  a  happy  life. 

44.  As  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  coward  is  dangerous  to  himself, 
so  is  wealth  in  the  possession  of  a  fool  pernicious  to  his  own  happiness. 

45.  It  is  equally  precarion  to  moor  a  ship  by  an  insufficient  anchor, 
and  to  ground  hope  on  a  capricious  temper. 

46.  Clouds  sometimes  obscure  the  sun,  and  the  passions  sometimes 
darken  the  understanding. 

47.  A  golden  couch  brings  no  relief  to  the  victim  of  disease,  and  a 
spendid  fortune  adds  nothing  to  the  comfort  of  a  fool. 

48.  Wine  diluted  with  water  removes  the  burning  heat  of  thirst,  and 
gentle  words  pacify  anger, 

49.  Strong  wine  is  unfit  for  copious  draughts,  and  asperity  of  char- 
acter is  not  adapted  for  companionship. 

50.  The  anger  of  an  ape  and  the  threats  of  a  flatterer  are  equally 
to  be  disregarded. 

51.  In  life,  as  in  dreams,  youth  is  the  introductory  act,  and  there- 
fore all  view  it  with  eager  attention. 

52.  Writings  ought  to  be  free  from  every  inacuracy,  and  actions 
should  be  noble  and  illustrious. 

53.  It  is  the  case  with  children  as  with  plants,  that  their  future 
character  is  indicated  by  their  early  dispositions. 

54.  In  company,  the  most  agreeble  person  is  he  who  is  least  ad- 
dicted to  drinking ;  and  amongst  the  .good,  he  holds  the  highest  place 
who  is  least  chargeable  with  injustice. 

55.  It  is  equally  unwise  to  nourish  a  serpent,  and  to  bestow  favors 
on  a  villain  ;  for  kindness  elicits  gratitude  from  neither. 

56.  Seldom  is  a  ship  wrecked  in  fair  weather,  but  seldom,  too,  is 
she  preserved  without  prudent  management. 

57.  Empty  bladders  are  inflated  by  air,  and  silly  men  by  self-conceit. 

58.  In  exercise,  study  to  avoid  fatigue  ;  and  in  prosperity,  endeav- 
or not  to  incur  envy. 

59.  The  golden  mean  is  of  all  things  the  best,  according  to  the 
sentiment  of  a  certain  sage,  in  conformity  with  whose  opinion  we  shall 
now,  my  dearest  and  worthiest  Asclepiades,  conclude  our  maxims  for 
the  regulation  of  life. 
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Similitudes  of  Demophilus—Il. 


1.  Forbear  to  request  from  the  Deity  things  which  when  procured 
you  cannot  retain  :  for  the  gifts  of  God  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  they 
cannot  be  taken  away ;  therefore  he  will  by  no  means  bestow  what  you 
have  not  power  to  preserve. 

2.  Suffer  not  your  mind  to  lie  dormant  and  inactive ;  for  lethargy 
of  soul  is  akin  to  actual  death. 

3.  It  is  through  ignorance  that  men  impute  their  calamities  to  the 
anger  of  God  :  for  anger  is  foreign  to  the  divine  nature,  inasmuch  as 
it  subsists  only  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  desires  have  been  thwart- 
ed ;  but  nothing  happens  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.. 

4.  When  you  meditate  evil  against  another,  you  are  instrumental 
in  bringing  mischief  upon  yourself.  And  forbear  to  desire  a  benefit 
from  a  worthless  man  :  for  as  a  man's  character  is,  so  will  his  life  and 
actions  be  ;  since  the  mind  is  in  truth  a  storehouse — the  virtuous  mind 

o  what  is  good,  and  the  vicious  of  what  is  bad. 

6.  Deliberate  long  and  maturely  before  you  proceed  to  speak  or 
act ;  for  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  alter  what  has  been  said  or 
done. 

6.  The  wise  man  earns  the  fovor  of  God  not  so  much  by  his 
words  as  by  his  deeds ,  for  the  wise  man  honors  God  even  by  his 
silence. 

7.  An  ignorant  babbler  dishonors  God  both  by  his  prayers  and  his 
sacrifices  :  none,  therefore,  but  a  wise  man  can  be  truly  a  priest,  or  pi- 
ous, or  qualified  to  pray. 

8.  A  wise  man,  though  sent  into  the  world  naked,  would  even  in 
hat  condition  invoke  Him  that  sent  him ;  for  God  hearkens  to  him 

alone  who  is  not  loaded  with  the  property  of  others. 

9.  It  is  not  possible  to  receive  from  God  any  endowment  superior 
to  virtue. 

10.  Gifts  and  sacrifices  confer  no  honor  upon  God,  neither  do  of- 
ferings suspended  in  temples  grace  the  Divinity  :  but  a  pious  spirit 
connects  us  intimately  with  God ;  for  things  of  a  similar  nature  must 
of  necessity  be  united. 

11.  It  is  more  miserable  to  be  the  slave  of  the  passions  than  of 
despotic  rulers. 

12.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  converse  with  your  own  heart  more  fre- 
quently than  with  your  neighbors. 

13.  Were  you  always  to  remember  that,  in  what  situation  soever 
your  mind  conceives  or  your  body  executes  any  thing,  the  eye  of  God 
perceives  it ;  in  all  your  words  and  actions,  you  would  be  awed  by  the 
presence  of  an  inspector  whose  notice  nothing  escapes,  and  God  would 
even  become  the  inmate  of  your  bosom. 
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14  Regard  yourself  in  the  light  of  a  fool  and  a  madman,  just  in 
proportion  as  you  are  ignorant  of  your  own  character. 

i6.  It  is  proper  to  desire  a  husband  and  children  who  will  survive 
the  present  transitory  existence. 

i6.  The  frugal  and  indigent  philosopher  leads  a  life  truly  resem- 
bling that  of  a  jgod,  and  esteems  it  the  greatest  riches  to  possess  no 
external  wealth  or  superfluities :  for  the  acquisition  of  property  some- 
times excites  desire  ;  but  to  abstain  from  every  injustice  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  render  life  useful  and  happy. 

17.  Possessions  of  undoubted  worth  are  not  to  be  acquired  by  in- 
dolence and  ease. 

18.  Reckon  that  especially  a  blessing,  which  yields  more  gratifica- 
tion by  being  shared  with  another. 

16.  Look  upon  those  principally  in  the  light  of  friends  who  con- 
tribute more  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mind  than  to  that  of  the  body. 

20.  The  praise  and  censure  of  a  fool  are  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  whole  conduct  of  an  ignorant  man  as  meriting  unmeas- 
ured reproach. 

21.  Desire  that  the  inmates  of  your  house  should  reverence  rather 
than  fear  you  :  for  a  respectful  behavior  is  allied  to  veneration,  but 
fear  is  attended  with  hatred. 

22.  The  sacrifices  of  fools  are  food  for  the  flames,  and  their  votive 
offerings  afford  a  harvest  to  sacrilegious  knaves. 

23.  Be  assured  that  no  deception  can  long  remain  undiscovered. 

24.  An  unjust  man  endures  greater  sufferings  from  the  torments  of 
a  guilty  conscience,  than  if  his  body  were  subjected  to  the  pain  of 
scourges. 

25.  It  is  by  no  means  safe  to  introduce  topics  connected  with  the 
divine  nature  amongst  men  tainted  with  depraved  opinions  ;  for  it  is 
alike  dangerous  to  address  them  in  the  language  of  truth  or  falsehood. 

26.  You  will  never  fall  into  error,  ii  you  follow  the  dictates  of 
reason. 

27.  He  that  occasions  disquiet  to  others  will  almost  to  a  certainty 
bring  trouble  upon  himself. 

28.  Patiently  to  bear  with  the  imperfections  of  ihe  ignorant  is  to 
be  esteemed  a  great  acquirment. 

29.  Wickedness  is  regardless  of  the  divine  law,  and  therefore  vio- 
lates all  law. 

30.  A  stranger,  if  a  just  man,  is  preferable,  not  only  to  a  country- 
man, but  even  to  a  kinsman. 

31.  A  man  has  just  as  many  tyrannical  masters  to  serve,  as  he  has 
unsubdued  passions. 

32.  He  who  is  not  master  of  himself  cannot  be  called  free. 

33.  No  valuable  acquisition  can  be  secured  without  previous  exer- 
tion and  self-denial. 
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Rest  assured  that  you  have  no  real  possessions  but  those  that 
are  stored  up  in  your  mind. 

35.  Follow  the  course  which  honor  dictates,  though  it  should  not 
promote  your  fame  ;  for  popular  opinion  is  a  bad  standard  of  the  pro- 
priety of  actions. 

36.  Let  a  man's  deeds,  and  not  his  words,  be  the  test  of  his  char- 
acter ;  for  many  whose  discourse  is  highly  plausible,  lead  a  very  dis- 
reputable life. 

37.  Perform  great  actions  withont  making  lofty  professions. 

38.  God  being  the  root  whence  we  derive  our  origin  and  existence, 
let  us  not  separate  ourselves  from  our  parent  stock  ;  for  both  streams 
of  water  and  blossoms  of  the  earth,  when  severed  the  one  from  their 
sources  and  the  other  from  their  roots,  dry  up  and  become  offensive. 

39.  Sobriety  constitutes  the  energy  of  tl  e  soul :  for  it  is  the  light 
of  the  mind  emancipated  from  the  thawldom  of  the  passions ;  and  bet- 
ter is  it  to  die,  than  to  cloud  the  mind  by  indulging  the  irregular  appe- 
tites of  the  body. 

40.  The  man  who  places  his  reliance  on  friends,  children,  or  any 
other  frail  and  transitory  objeect,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  hap- 
py ;  for  all  these  things  are  in  their  nature  insecure  :  but  a  dependence 
upon  God  is  the  only  sure  and  unfailing  support. 

41.  He  who  willingly  undergoes  as  much  labor  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  uilud  as  others  submit  to  for  the  gratification  of  the  body, 
merits  the  appellation  of  a  wise  and  righteous  man. 

42.  To  a  relation  aud  a  prince  yield  every  thing  but  liberty  alone. 
45.     *Study  to  be  the  pareut  of  immortal  children — not  of  such  as 

may  cherish  the  mind  with  imperishable  food. 

44.  In  the  same  individual  the  love  of  God  cannot  possibly  coex- 
ist with  the  love  of  pleasure,  of  the  body,  and  of  wealth  :  for  the  vota- 
ry of  pleasure  bestows  much  attention  on  his  body ;  but  a  tender  re- 
gard for  the  body  inspires  a  wish  for  money,  the  desire  of  which  una- 
voidably leads  to  injustice — a  vice  that  renders  a  man  at  once  impious 
towards  God,  and  dishonest  in  his  dealings  with  men.  Should  such  a 
man,  therefore,  sacrifice  whole  hecatombs,  he  only  adds  to  his  impiety, 
and,  along  with  a  hatred  of  God  and  all  religion,  cherishes  sacrilege 
in  his  heart ;  on  which  account  we  ought  to  regard  with  aversion  every 
voluptuary,  as  a  godless  and  sacrilegious  person. 

45.  God  has  not  a  more  fitting  abode  upon  earth  than  a  pure  and 
unblemished  mind. 


Esther  and  Easter.  The  name  Esther^  which  is  one  with  Easier^ 
denotes  a  star,  or  fountain  of  light,  a  dawn  or  rising.  The  feast  of 
Purim,  instituted  in  token  of  the  deliverance  wrought  through  Esther, 
coincides  in  date  with  Easter.  In  the  Protestant  Bible  the  latter  part 
of  the  Book,  Esther,  is  placed  in  the  Apocrypha  to  the  Old  Testament. 
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A  Lost   Chapter  of  Genesis. 


Hippolytus,  the  Targumist  expositor,  said:  The  names  of  the  wives 
of  the  sons  of  Noah  are  these :  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Sem,  Nahalath 
Mahnnk  ;  and  the  name  of  the  wile  of  Cham,  Zedkat  Nabu ;  and  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  Japheth,  Arathka.  These,  morover,  are  their 
names  in  the  Syriac  Targum.  (  What  follows  was  thus  expressed  prob- 
ably in  Syriac  in  some  Syriac  version) :  The  name  of  the  wife  of  Sena, 
was  Nahalath  Mahnak  ;  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Cham,  2^dkat  Nabu ; 
the  name  of  the  wife  of  Japheth,  Arathka. 

Therefore  God  gave  intimation  to  Noah,  and  informed  him  of  the 
coming  of  the  flood,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  ruined  (wicked). 

And  God  Most  High  ordered  him  to  descend  from  the  holy  monnt, 
him  and  his  sons,  and  wives  of  his  sons,  and  to  build  a  ship  of  three 
storys.  The  lower  story  was  for  fierce,  wild,  and  dangerous  beasts. 
Between  them  there  were  stakes  or  wooden  beams,  to  separate  them 
from  each  other,  and  prevent  them  from  having  intercourse  with  each 
other.  The  middle  story  wab  for  birds,  and  their  different  genera. 
Then  the  upper  story  was  for  Noah  himself  and  his  sons — for  his  own 
wife  and  his  sons'  wives. 

Noah  also  made  a  door  in  the  ship,  on  the  east  side.  He  also  con- 
structed tanks  of  water,  and  store-rooms  of  provisions. 

When  he  had  made  an  end,  accordingly,  of  building  the  ship,  Noah, 
with  his  sons,  Sem,  Cham,  and  Japheth,  entered  the  cave  of  deposits. 

And  on  their  first  approach,  indeed,  they  happily  found  the  bodies 
of  the  fathers,  Adam,  Seth,  Enosh,  Kainan,  Mahaliel,  Jared,  Mathusa- 
lach,  and  Lamech.     Those  eight  bodies  were  in  the  place  of  deposits,  J 

viz.  those  of  Adam,  Seth,  Enosh,   Kainan,  Mahaliel,  Jared,  Mathusa- 
lach,  and  Lamech. 

Noah,  morover,  took  the  body  .of  Adam.  And  his  sons  took  with 
them  offerings.     Sem,  carried  gold,  Cham  myrrh,  and  Japheth  frank-  \ 

incense.     Then,  leaving  the  cave  of  deposits,  they  transferred  the  of-  I 

ferings  and  the  body  of  Adam  to  the  holy  mount.  i 

And  when  they  sat  down  by  the  body  of  Adam,  over  against  para-  j 

dise,  they  began  to  lament  and  weep  for  the  loss  of  paradise. 

Then,  descending  from  the  holy  mount,  and  lifting  up  their  eyes 
towards  paradise,  they  renewed  their  weeping  and  wailing,  (and)  ut- 
tered an  eternal  farewell  in  these  terms :  Farewell  !  peace  to  thee,  0 
paradise  of  God!  Farewell,  O  habitation  of  religion  and  purity!  Fare- 
well, O  seat  of  pleasure  and  delight ! 

Then  they  embraced  the  stones  and  trees  of  the  holy  mount,  and 
wept,  and  said  :  Farewell,  O  habitation  of  the  good !  Farewell,  0 
abode  of  holy  bodies ! 

Then,  after  iliree  days,  Noah,  with   his   sons   and   his   sons'  wives, 
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came  down  from  the  holy  mount  to  the  base  of  the  holy  mount,  to  the 
ship's  place.  For  the  (ark)  was  under  the  projecting  edge  of  the 
holy  mount. 

And  Noah  entered  the  ship,  and  deposited  the  body  of  Adam,  and 
the  offerings,  in  the  middle  of  the  ship,  upon  a  bier  of  wood,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  body. 

And  God  charged  Noah,  saying  :  Make  for  thyself  rattles  of  box- 
wood (or  c}'press).  Now  shimshal  is  the  wood  called  Sagh,  /.  c.  Indian 
plane. 

Make  also  the  hammer  (bell)  thereof  of  the  same  wood.  And  the 
length  of  the  rattle  shall  be  three  whole  cubits,  and  its  breadth  one 
and  a  half  cubit. 

And  God  enjoined  him  to  strike  the  rattles  three  times  every  day,  to 
wit,  for  th^first  time  at  early  dawn,  for  the  second  time  at  mid-day, 
add  for  the  third  time  at  sunset. 

And  it  happened  that^  as  soon  as  Noah  ha  J  struck  the  rattles,  the 
sons  of  Cain  and  the  sons  of  Vahim  ran  up  straightway  to  him,  and 
he  warned  and  alarmed  them  by  telling  of  the  immediate  approach 
of  the  flood,  and  of  the  destruction  already  hasting  on  and  impending. 

Thus,  moreover,  was  the  pity  of  God  toward  them  displayed,  that 
they  might  be  converted  and  come  to  themselves  again.  But  the 
sons  of  Coin  did  not  comply  with  what  Noah  proclaimed  to  them. 
And  Noah  brought  together  pairs,  male  and  female,  of  all  birds  of 
every  kind  ;  and  thus  also  of  all  beasts,  tame  and  wild  alike,  pair  and 
pair. 

BeautifuZ   Lines  from  the  Laws  of  Manu. 

'^  Asididam  tamobhutam,  apragyatam,  alak'shanam, 
Apratarkyam,  avigyeyam,  prasuptam  iva  sarvata  :" 

**  Tata  :  Swayambhur  Bhagavan  avyakto  vyanjayan-n-idam 
Mahabhutadi,  vrittauja  :  pradurasit  tamonuda  :." 

'*  Jo  savatindriyagrahya  :,  suk'shmo     vyakta  :,  sanatana  :, 
Sarvahutamayo  chintya :,  sa  eva  sway  am  utbabhau  :." 

**  This  world  was  as  yet  in  darkness,  imperceptible,  undenabfile,  un- 
discoverable  by  reason,  indiscernible,  as  if  it  were  altogether  asleep.  " 

"Then  He  who  exists  by  Himself  (JEHOVAH,  ''The  Eternal  "), 
the  Most  High,  who  is  Himself  imperceptible.  He  made  this  world, 
composed  of  great  elements,  perceptible.  He,  the  Almighty,  showed 
Himself,  and  dispelled  the  gloom."  He,  whose  nature  is  beyond  our 
reach;  whose  essence  escapes  our  senses ;  who  is  indiscernible,  but 
eternal ;  He,the  All-pervadng  Spirit,  whom  the  mind  even  cannot  grasp, 
even  He  shone  forth  Himself." 
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Planetary    Configwration  at   Creation. 


The  planetary  configuration  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  age 
of  the  world  has  heen  preserved  to  us  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
We  find  it  in  the  "  Hypsomata  planetarum"  (beginnings  of  the  plan- 
ets) of  the  Romans,  Greeks.  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Persians,  Chal- 
daeans,  Hindoos  and  others.  The  most  explicit  account  of  it  is  given 
by  the  translator  of  the  chronicle  of  Ahu  Djafar  Mohamed  Tabart,  an 
old  Arabian  writer.  It  is  as  follows:  "know  then,  that  the  astron- 
omers Aristotle,  Hipparchus  and  other  great  masters  of  this  science 
before  us  make  mention  of  the  time  which  is  to  elapse  from  Adam 
(peace  be  with  him)  to  the  day  of  judgment. — Those  masters  inform 
us  that  the  time  when  the  Almighty  and  Incomparable  One  created 
the  moon,  the  sun  and  planets,  every  one  of  these  heavenly  bodies  re- 
mained motionless  in  its  place,  until  the  command  went  forth  from 
God.  At  that  time  Saturn  stood  in  Libra  21°,  Jupiter  in  Cancer  15^, 
Mars  in  Capricornus  28°,  the  Sun  in  Aries  0°,  (others  incorrectly  19°), 
Venus  in  Pisces  27°,  Mercury  in  Pisces  27°  (others  incorrectly  in  Vir- 
go 15°)  and  the  Moon  in  Taurus  3°.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  since  that  time  the  planets  have  never  again  been  in  the  same 
position. — And  so  it  is  ;  for  such  a  planetary  configuration  can  occur 
but  once  in  millions  of  years.  It  took  place  in  no  other  years  and  on 
no  other  day  than  the  year  5871  B.  C,  and  on  the  loth  of  Julian  May, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox  and  a  Sunday. 
On  that  day  the  sun  stood  near  the  first  star  of  Gemini  (Castor  and 
Pollux),  which  the  celestial  globes  of  the  Arabians  call  Adam  and 
Eve." 

The  special  historical  notices  among  the  ancient  Phoenicians,  Chal- 
daeans,  Greeks  and  others,  according  to  which  Noah,  or  tiis  contempo- 
raries employed  the  alphabet  to  indicate  the  places  of  the  seven  plan- 
ets in  the  Zodiac  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  by  means  of  the  seven  vow- 
els. The  alphabets  of  the  present  time  contain  but  five  or  six  vowels, 
but  the  ancient  Egyptians  still  had  seven  ;  and  the  two  vowels  e  and  e 
which  were  afterwards  dropped,  had  their  place,  according  to  the  an- 
cient Arabians,  next  to  the  Hebrew  cheth,  the  Latin  h.  The  Hebrews 
had^  before  their  present  system  of  vowels,  invented  by  the  Rabbis, 
700  A.  C,  the  s:«me  vowels  as  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  other  nations, 
as  Jerome  says,  and  the  Hebrew  diphthongs  prove.  The  ancients 
still  further  specify  to  which  particular  planet  each  one  of  these  seven 
distinct  vowels  respectively  referred,  that  is :  a  lo  the  Moon,  e  to  Ve- 
nus, e  to  the  Sun,  h  to  JVIercnry,  /  to  Mars,  0  to  Jupiter,  u  to  Saturn. 
That  the  seven  vowels  of  the  Noachain  alphabet,  as  the  ancients  af- 
firm, really  expressed  a  planetary  configuration,  is  evident  from  the 
very  fact,  that  those  vowels  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  cons 5- 
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nantSy  are  not  put  in  juxta-position,  either  at  the  commencement,  or 
in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  but  scattered,  like  the 
planets  in  different  points  of  the  Zodiac. 

Now,  if  these  traditions  are  correct,  then  the  alphabet  must  indicate 
the  planetary  configuration  at  the  end  of  the  deluge,  namely  on  the 
7th  of  Sept.  3447  B.  C.  For  all  the  reliable  traditions  of  antiquity,  as 
we  shall  show,  concur  in  the  testimony,  that  the  deluge  ended  in  the 
year  3447  B.  C.  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  on  a  Sabbath.  If  there- 
fore the  alphabet  was  at  that  time  a  representation  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  as  Sanchunjathon  and  others  expressly  say ;  then  the  twenty- 
five  letters  must  be  referred  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  that 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  two  first  letters  are  placed  in  Gemini, 
which  was  then  the  first  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and  so  forth.  We  then 
obtain  the  following  places  of  the  planets  :  the  Moon  (a)  in  Gemini  0** 
—15**,  Venus  (e)  in  Leo  0^—15^,  the  Sun  (^)  in  Virgo  15"*— 30^, 
Mercury  (^)in  Libra  0° — 15°,  Mars  (1)  in  Scorpio  15° — 30°,  Jupiter  (<?) 
in  Aquarius  15° — 30®,  Saturn  («)in  Gemini  0^ — 15°.  And  this 
is  really,  as  every  one  can  find  from  his  astronomical  tables,  the  plan- 
etary configuration  of  Sept.  7th,  Anno  3447  B.  C.  In  the  same  year 
and  on  the  same  day  the  flood  ended,  according  to  the  true  biblical 
chronology.  This  subject  has  been  explained  more  in  extenso  in  a 
books,  entitled:  **  Unser  Alphabet  ein  Abbild  des  Thierkreises," 
Leipz.  1834,  and  ''Unumstosslicher  Bewis,"  cet.  Leipz.  1842.  **A1- 
pbabeta  genuina,''  Lips.  1840. 

Carcassonne. 

(From  the  French.) 


Vm  growing  old;  Vwe  sixty  years; 

I've  labored  all  my  life  in  vain  : 
In  all  that  time  of  liope  and  fears 

I*Te  failed  my  dearest  wish  to  gain. 
I  see  fall  well  tbat  here  below 

Blias  unalloyed  there  is  for  none. 
My  prayer  will  ne'er  fulfillment  know— 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne, 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne. 

Yon  eee  the  citv  fh>m  the  hill, 
It  lies  beyond  the  mountains  blue: 

And  yet  to  reach  it,  one  roust  still 
Five  long  and  weary  leagues  pursue. 

And  to  return  as  many  morel 
Ah !  had  the  vintage  plenteous  grown ! 

The  crape  withheld  its  yellow  store — 
I  shall  not  look  on  Carcassonne, 
I  shall  not  look  on  Carcassonne! 

They  tell  me  every  day  is  there 
For  more  nor  less  than  Sunday  gay; 

In  shining  robes  and  garments  fieiir 
The  people  walk  upon  their  way. 

One  gasEe  there  on  castle  walls 
As  grand  as  those  in  Babylon, 

A  Bishop  and  two  generals! 
I  do  not  know  fair  Carcassonae 
1  do  not  know  Ikir  Carcassonne. 


The  vicar's  right;  he  says  that  we 

Are  ever  wayward,  weak  and  blind; 
He  tells  us  in  his  homily 

Ambition  ruins  all  mankind; 
Yet  conld  I  there  two  days  have  spent 

While  still  the  autumn  sweetly  shone. 
Ah  me  I  i  might  have  died  content 

When  I  bad  looked  on  Carcossonne, 

When  I  had  looked  on  Carcaiisonne. 

Thy  pardon,  Father,  I  beseech. 

In  this  my  prayer,  if  I  offend; 
One  something  sees  beyond  his  search. 

From  childhood  to  his  journey's  end. 
My  wife,  our  little  boy  Aignan, 

Have  travelldd  over  to  Narbonne, 
My  grandchild  has  seen  Perpignan, 

And  I  have  ne'er  seen  Carcaiwonne, 

And  I  have  ne'er  seen  Carcassonne  1 

So  crooned  one  day,  close  by  Linonx, 
A  peasant,  double  bent  with  age. 

"  Rise  up,  my  IViend,"  said  I,  "  with  you 
I'll  go  upon  this  pilgrimage." 

We  leTt  next  morning  nis  abode ; 
But  (heaven  forgive  bim  1)  half  way  on 

The  old  man  died  upon  the  road. 
He  never  gazed  on  C\rca88onne, 
Each  mortal  has  his  Carcassonne. 
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The  Twelve  Angels  of  the  Zodiac.  What  are  the  names  of 
these  angels,  and  where  found  ?  Searcher. 

These  names  are  found  throughout  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the 
east.  The  following  is  from  the  pseudo-apocryphal  work  entitled 
"  The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books  of  Moses  "  : 

The  twelve  angels,  which  represent  the  twelve  signs,  are  called  in 
the  Apocrypha  Malchidael,  Asmodel,  Ambriel,  Muriel,  Yerchiei.  Ha- 
maliel,  Zuriel,  Barbiel,  Aduachiel,  Hanael,  Cambiel,  Barchiel,  Over 
this  the  angels  also  received  names  from  the  stars  over  which  they  rule 
as  the  twelve  signs:  Teletial,  Zariel,  Tomimil,  Sartimel,  Ariel,  Bataliel, 
Masuiel,  Arcahiel,  Shesatiel,  Gediel,  Doliel,  Dagymel,  which  means 
the  same  as  if  expressed  in  Latin:  Ariel,  Tawnel,  Geminiel,  Cancriel, 
Leonial,  Virginiel,  Libriel,Scorpiel,  Sagitariel,  Capriel,  Apuariel,  Pisciel. 

This  method  of  obtaining  all  kinds  of  things  with  peculiar  power, 
in  the  twelve  signs,  is  described  in  many  kinds  of  books.  The  seal  of 
Hermes  teaches  how  the  powers  of  the  heavenly  influence  may  be  ob- 
tained under  each  sign  in  a  crystal  or  gem  ;  that  they  are  constellated, 
and  then,  at  each  period  of  the  twelve  signs  the  appropriate  character 
of  each  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  an 
angel.  Therefore,  each  of  the  twelve  stories  in  the  badge  of  office  of 
Aaron  (Solomonis)  was  constellated,  and  the  Amorites  possessed  a 
constellated  stone  for  each  idol,  and  to  this  end  they  consecrated  the 
book.  Further,  King  Solomon  teaches  a  hidden  Almadel  or  a  Geo- 
metrical figure  bearing  upon  the  twelve  sigus  of  heaven,  which  he 
calls  heights,  and  gives  te  each  height  seven  or  eight  names  of  princes. 
There  are  also  many  other  methods  for  seeking  after  the  powers  or 
heaven  in  the  twelve  signs,  which,  for  good  reasons,  must  not  be  made 
known,  because  they  ere  not  mentioned  in  tke  Holy  Scriptures  and 
were  kept  secret. 

Biblical  Riddle.  A  prophet  exists,  whose  generation  was  before 
Adam;  who  was  with  Noah  in  the  Ark,  and  was  present  at  the  trial  of 
our  Lord.  The  only  sermon  he  preached,  was  so  convincing  as  to 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  and  repentance  to  the  heart  of  a  sinner.  He 
neither  lies  in  a  bed  nor  sits  in  a  chair ;  his  clothing  is  neither  dyed, 
spun  nor  woven,  but  is  of  finest  texture  and  most  brilliant  hue.  His 
warning  cry  ought  to  call  all  sluggards  from  their  slumbers:  he  utters 
it  in  every  land  and  every  age ;  and  yet  he  is  not  the  Wandering  Jew. 

A  Veronica.  The  Greek  is  Beronice,  but  the  Latin  Veronica  seems 
to  be  the  original.  The  name  has  reference  to  a  supposed  likeness  of 
Christ,  and  was  often  applied  to  the  likeness  itself.  '*  The  likeness  of 
the  Lord^  which  is  called  Veronica — Veronica  is  the  trut  picture  oi  the 
Lord,"  says  Gervase  of  Tilbury.      The  word  is  said  not  to  be  a  corrup- 
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tion  of  Bernice,  but  of  Vera  Icon^  a  ttue  likeness'*.  According  to  one 
story,  Veronica  is  the  name  of  a  woman  who  received  from  Jesus  his 
portrait,  upon  a  handkerchief  or  napkin.  They  still  pretend  to  exhibit 
this  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  for  like  many  relics,  it  has  increased  and 
multiplied.  According  to  another  legend,  the  woman  mentioned  in  our 
text  made  an   image  or  representation   of  Jesus  at  Paneas. 

Knights  of  Kadosh.      What  is  the  brief  history  of  this  degree  ? 

Jonathan. 

The  following  is  from  the  work  on  high  grade  masonry  translated 
from  the  French  by  an  adept : 

It  is  known  to  have  been  practised  at  an  early  period  last  century, 
and  in  1762  a  conference  was  held  to  enquire  whether  it  was  identical 
with  the  Templar  order  which  led  them  to  adopt  the  title  of  Knight  of 
the  Black  and  White  Eagle  ;  it  corresponds  in  England  with  the  degree 
of  Knight  Templar  Priest,  also  called  Knight  of  the  Temple  of  Holy 
Wisdom,  and  which  was  the  Commander  of  the  Templar,  as  the  Kadosh 
of  the  Rose  Croix.  The  Aspirant  to  the  Templar  Priest  represented 
Joshua  stopped  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand  ;  the  officers  were  seven  pillars,  alluding  to  the  words,  "  Wisdom 
hath  builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars  ;''  the  Bible 
had  seven  seals,  and  the  aspirant  made  seven  journeys,  answered  seven 
questions  and  received  seven  passwords,  during  which  he  was  seven 
times  regaled  with  fruit  and  other  things;  after  which  he  was  finally 
admitted  to  the  Sanctuary,  clothed  in  white,  and  crowned  with  the  fair 
mitre  mentioned  by  the  Prophet  Hoshea.  Corresponding  with  these 
grades,  is  the  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret,  or  the  Commander's  degree 
of  the  Swedish  Knights  of  Palestine,  or  Templars,  in  which  also  are 
seven  journeys  and  seven  passwords,  which  symbolize  the  entry  to  as 
many  eastern  ports;  and  teaching,  moreover,  that  the  Rite  consisted 
originally  of  seven  degrees,  and  that  Masonry  is  the  disguised  Order 
of  the  Temple. 

Saint  John  The  Almoner.  The  saint  to  whom  Commanderies  of 
Knights  Templars  are  dedicated.  He  was  the  son  of  the  King  of  Cyprus 
and  was  born  in  that  island  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  elected  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  and  has  been  canonized  by  both  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  his  restival  among  the  former  occuring  on  the  nth  of 
November,  and  among  the  latter  on  the  23d  of  January.  Bazot,  who 
published  a  Manual  of  Freemasonry,  in  181 1,  at  Paris,  thinks  that  it  is 
this  saint,  and  not  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  or  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who 
is  meant  as  the  true  patron  of  our  order.  '*  He  quitted  his  country  and 
the  hope  of  a  throne,"  says  this  author,  '^  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  that  he 
might  generonsly  aid  and  assist  the  knights  and  pilgrims.   He  founded 
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a  hospital  and  organized  a  fraternity  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and 
wounded  Christians,  and  to  bestow  pecuniary  aid  upon  the  pilgrims  who 
visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  St.  John,  who  was  worthy  to  become  the 
patron  of  a  society,  whose  only  object,  is  charity,  exposed  his  life  a 
thousand  times  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  Neither  war,  nor  pestilence,  nor 
the  fury  of  the  infidels,  could  deter  him  from  pursuits  of  benevolence. 
But  death,  at  length,  arrested  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  Yet 
he  left  the  example  of  his  virtues  to  that  brethren,  who  have  made  it 
their  duty  to  endeavor  to  imitate  them.  Rome  canonized  him  under 
the  name  of  St.  John  the  Almoner^  or  St  John  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
Masons,  whose  temples,  over  thrown  by  the  barbarians,  he  had  caused 
to  be  rebuilt,  selected  him  with  one  accord  as  their  patron." 

Order  Of,  Mustard  Seed.  This  associations,  whose  members  also 
called  themselves  "The  fraternity  of  Moravian  Brothers  of  the  order  of 
Religious  Freemasonry.  It  was  instituted  In  the  year  1739.  Its  mysteries 
were  founded  on  that  passage  in  the  4th  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  gospel, 
in  which  Christ  compares  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  mustard  seed. 
The  brethren  wore  a  ring,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  No  one  of  us  lives 
for  himself."  The  Jewel  of  the  order  was  a  cross  of  gold,  surmounted 
by  a  mustard  plant,  with  the  words,  '*  What  was  it  before?  Nothing." 
This  was  suspended  from  a  green  ribbon. 

I  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  situated  three  miles  northward  of  their 
present  site  (A.  D.  1876)  The  water-worn  gorge,  which  extends  below 
the  Falls  to  Lake  Ontario,  is  nearly  seven  miles  in  length,  with  bounding 
cliffs  350  feet  high,  while  the  rock  over  which  the  river  is  preciptated 
has  been  variously  estimated  to  wear  away  at  the  rate  of  from  one  inch 
to  one  foot  per  annum.  Assuming  the  latter  estimate,  which  would  require 
the  shortest  time,  to  be  the  average  rate  of  wearing  away,  the  Niagara 
Falls  must  have  been  in  existence  fully. 36,000  years.  (Travels  in  North 
America,  by  Charles  Lyell,  vol.  ii.  p.  34  ;  London.  1845.) 

The  time  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  Niagara  gorge,  sinks 
into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  that  required  to  produce  the 
Great  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  California.  This  stupendous  chasm  is 
500  miles  in  length,  with  perpendicular  sides  varying  in  height  from 
3,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  in  width  from  200  to  1,000  yards,  and  hollowed 
out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  stream  flowing  in  it, 
which  has  cut  through  all  the  sedimentary  strata  and  several  hundred 
feet  into  the  granite  underneath.  (New  Tracks  in  North  America^by 
W.  A.  Bell,  vol.  I,  pp.  45,  46 ;  London,  1869.) 

Odd  Names.  I  have  lately  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Achilles,  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  December,  a  John  January,  and  a  Mr.  Greengrass ;  and  of  an 
Indiana  girl,  at  school  in  Cincinnati,  named  Laura  Eusebia  Debutts 
Miranda  M'Kinn  Parron  Isabella   Isadora  Virginia  Lucretia  A p* 
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Addressing  the  Cha  i  r.  In  the  various  secret  orders,  the  rituahstic 
fnanner  of  addressing  the  chair  is  as  follows: 

Iron  Hall,  Chief  Justice,  American  Legion  of  Honor,  Com- 

Foresters,  Chief    Ranger,  mander. 

Royal  Arcanum,  Regent.  United  Order  of  American  Mechan- 

Order  of  Tonti,  President.  ics,  Councilor, 

Order  of  SolonsP,  resident.  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  Pro- 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  Governor.  tector. 

Knights  of  Honor,  Dictator.  Sons  of  Temperance,  Worthy   Pa- 

Grand  Orient,  Grand  Orient.  triarch. 

Order  of  Eleusis,  Hierophant.  New  England  Order  of  Protection, 

Order  of  Elks,  Exalted  Ruler.  Warden. 

Helping  Hand,  Central  Guide.         Knights  of  Pythias,  Chancellor  Com, 
Good  Templars,  Chief  Templar,  mander. 

Rosicrucian  Society,  Chief  Adept.  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Brit-o-Mart, 
Royal  Templars,  Select  Councilor.      Commander. 
Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  Chieftain.  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
Golden  Cross,  Noble  Commander.      Master  Workman. 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Presi-  Peoples'  Five-year   Benefit  Order, 

dent.  Worthy  Commander. 

Grand   Army    of   Republic,    Com-  Improved  Order   of    Red    Men, 

mander.  Worthy  Sachem. 

Hermetic  Brothers  of  Luxor,  Mas-  Daughters    of  Pocahontas.    Poca- 

ter.  hontas. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  Uniform  Rank,  Sir  Knight  Captain. 

Odd  Fellows.  Subordinate  Lodge,  Noble  Grand;  Encampmant,  Chief 
Patriarch;  Patriarchs  Militant,  Commandant. 

Masonic,  Blue  Lodge,  Worshipful  Master ;  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Most 
Excellent  High  Priest;  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  Thrice  Illustrious 
Master ;    Commandery   of  Knights   Templars,  Eminent  Commander. 

Centrobaric  Theorem.  A  word  not  much  used  now.  It  is  intended 
to  indicate  the  following  principles  :  Every  figure,  generated  by  the 
motion  of  any  line  or  surface,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  generating 
magnitude,  by  the  length  of  path  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  line  or 
surface.  This  is  merely  a  translation  of  the  maxim  that  any  body  may 
be  theoretically  considered  to  have  its  mass  concentrated  in  a  heavy 
point,  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  In  that  case  the  figure  generated  by  the 
body,  would  be  measured  by  the  length  of  the  path  of  the  center  of 
gravity,  multiplied  by  the  quantity  contained  in  the  body.  In  the  original 
case,  we  have  to  consider,  the  different  points  of  the  body,  as  perhaps 
taking  different  paths.  The  center  of  gravity  is  the  point  round  which 
these  differences  compensate  one  another*  By  aid  of  this  principle, when 
the  center  of  gravity  of  a  line  or  surface  is  given,  we  can  determine  the 
content  of  the  body  or  surface  generated. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  Whaf  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  paranatellon  "  as  used  in 
astronomical  works  ?  Carroll. 

2.  In  what  apocryphal  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  found  the 
account  that  Jesus  made  sparrows  from  clay  and  by  miraculous  power 
caused  them  to  fly  ?  J.  A.  H. 

3.  What  are  the  numbers  called  by  mathematicians  "  Quetelet's 
numbers"  ?  W.  IIoward. 

4.  Augustus  DeMorgan  speaks  of  "  critical  error  "  in  the  theory  of 
probabilities.     Whar  is  understood  to  be  a  "  critical  error  "  ?    Orr. 

5.  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkfnson  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Oannes/'  Is  it 
founded  on  the  mythical  fish  Oannes  ? 

Why  was  Jesus  so  intimately  associated  with  the  fish  lore  ?        H. 

6.  Thomas  Taylor  in  his  work,  "  New  Arithmetical  Notation,"  on 
page  146,  gives  as  amicable  numbers,  4831837184  and  4827120640. 
Is  this  pair  given  in  any  other  work  ?  Caleb  Cannon. 

7.  What  writer  made  the  statement  that  all  ancient  oracles  became 
dumb  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  ?  Hindu. 

8.  What  astronomer  interpreted  the  phoenix-period  to  be  transit  0^ 
Merc  ry,  and  what  was  the  period  ?  G.  C.  S. 

9.  What  motto  did  Mohammed  the  Arabian  prophet  use  for  his 
seal  ? 

Why  did  the  Mohammedans  adopt  the  cresent  of  the  moon  for  their 
symbol  ?  Student. 

10.  Where  can  be  found  a  translation  of  the  "  Hymn  to  the  Sun  by 
Mariianus  Capella,  containing  the  explanation  of  the  name  Yes  which 
numerical  value  is  608,  as  applied  to  Jesus.  *  ♦  • 

11.  What  are  the  names  of  the  28  '^  mansions  of  the  moon "  re- 
ferred to  on  page  5,  of  Vol.  VII,  N.  and  Q.  ? 

Give  the  Hindu  names  of  the  12  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.       Ortho. 

12.  What  messiah  most  opportunely  fulfilled  the  prophecy  in  Num- 
bers XXIV,  17  :  "  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob.''  ?  Nestor. 

13.  Has  the  great  work  called  by  the  Hindiis  **  Mahabharata  " 
been  translated  into  English  ?  Llewellyn. 

14.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  called 
the  number  5  "  the  evil  number."     Why  was  it  so  regarded  ?        J. 

15.  Lieut.  C.  A.  L.  Totten,  U,  S.  A.,  proposes  for  '*  the  universal 
problem,"  the  following  ;  "  To  construct  an  equilateral  triangle 
whose  area  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  a  given  square  "  (  "An  Imnrtf- 
tant  Question  in  Metrology,"  1884,  by  C.  A.  L.  Totten,  pages  190 

H.  H 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

WITH    ANS\A^ERS. 

'*  LUdlect  is  the  fountain  of  words^  and  speech  is  its  mouthpiece,*' — Philo. 

Vol.  VIII.  MARCH,  1891.  No.  3. 

The  Greek  Alphabet  in  Four  Words.  There  is  a  quotation  in 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  from  the  tragic  poet  Thespis  who  according  to 
Anthon  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  which 
contains  four  words  comprehending  the  entire  24  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.     The  words  are 

KNAXZBI,  CHTHUPTES,  PHLEGMO,  DROPS. 

There  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether  this  is  a  genuine  frag- 
ment from  Thespis  as  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  about  the  invention 
of  some  of  the  letters.     However,  here  we  have  the  entire   alphabet  : 

Kappa,  Nu,  Alpha,  Xi,  Zeta,  Beta,  Iota, 

Chi,  Theta,  Upsilon,  Pi,  Tau,  Eta,  Sigma, 

Phi,  Lambda,  Epsilon,  Gamma,  Mu,  Omega, 

Delta,  Rho,  Omicron,  Psi. 

Knaxzdi,  chthuptes^  fhUgmo,  drops.  What  do  each  of  these  words 
mean  ?  A.  G.  L.  A. 

Quetelet's  Numbers.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  242.)  "Letters  on  the 
Theory  of  Probabilities,  as  applied  to  the  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences,"  by  M.  A.  Quetelet,  pages  375-378,  contain  a  table  of  the 
terms  of  the  binomial  (i+i)®®^  ^^^  eighty  terms  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  term.  The  method  of  its  computation  is  given  and  explained. 
'  lese  numbers  have  since  been  called  "  Quetelet's  numbers."  (See 
\  ansfield  Merriman's  "  List  of  Writings  Relating  to  the  Method  of 
.   last  Squares,"  p.  190.     1877.) 
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The  Descent  of  Istar.—A  Poem. 


This  poem  represents  tbe  descent  of  Istar  into  the  Immutable  Land, 
the  nether  world,  divided  inso  seven  circles.  The  heavenly  world  of 
ihe  Chaldees  was  also  divided  into  seven  circles,  each  ruled  by  a 
planet.  The  poem  therefore  exhibits  a  descent  rather  than  an  ascent. 
But  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  passage  in  each  case  would 
have  been  analogous.  We  have  no  ancient  Assyrian  account  of  an 
ascent ;  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  what  we  have.  Istar 
descends  into  the  lower  region  and  stands  before  Belith,  the  Queen  of 
the  Land  of  Death. 

I.  "At  the  first  gate^  as  I  made  her  enter,  I  despoiled  her,  I  took 
the  crown  from  Eo  her  head. 

Hold,  gatekeeper!  Thou  hast  taken  the  crown  from  off  my  head. 

Enter  into  the  empire  of  the  Lady  of  the  Earth,  to  this  stage  of  the 
circle. 

2  At  the  second  gate  I  made  her  enter  ,  I  despoiled  her,  and  took 
from  off  her  the  earrings  from  her  ears. 

Hold,  keeper  of  the  gate!  Thou  hast  despoiled  me  of  the  earrings 
from  my  ears. 

Enter  into  the  empire  of  the  Lady  of  the  Earth,  to  this  stage  of  the 
circles. 

3  At  the  third  gate  I  made  her  enter;  I  despoiled  her  of  the  precious 
jewels  on  her  neck. 

Hold,  keeper  of  the  gate!  Thou  hast  despoiled  me  of  the  jewels  of 
my  neck. 

Enter  into  the  empire  of  the  Lady  of  the  Earth,  to  this  stage  or  the 
circles. 

4  At  the  fourth  gate  I  made  her  enter;  I  despoiled  her  of  the  brooch 
of  jewels  upon  her  breast. 

Hold,  keeper  of  the  gate!  Thou  hast  despoiled  me  of  the  brooch  of 
jewels  upon  my  breast. 

Enter  into  the  empire  of  the  Lady  of  the  Earth,  to  this  stage  of  the 
circles. 

5  At  the  fifth  gate  I  made  her  enter;  I  despoiled  her  of  the  belt  of 
jewels  about  her  waist. 

Hold,  keeper  of  the  gate  !  Thou  hast  despoiled  me  of  the  belt  of 
jewels  about  my  waist. 

Enter  into  the  empire  of  the  Lady  of  the  Earth,  to  this  stage  of  the 
circles. 

6  At  the  sixth  gate  I  made  her  enter;  I  despoiled  her  of  her  armlets 
and  bracelets. 
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Hold  keeper  of  the  gate!  Thou  hast  despoiled  me  of  my  armlets  and 
bracelets. 

Enter  into  the  empire  of  the  Lady  of  the  earth,  to  this  stage  of  the 
circles. 

7  At  the  seventh  gate  I  made  her  enter;  I  despoiled  her  of  her  skirt 
'     Hold  keeper  of  the  gate!  Thou  hast  despoiled  me  of  my  skirt. 

Euter  into  the  empire  of  the   Lady  of  the  Earth,   to  this  degree  of 

circles. 

*  •  * 

Beautiful  Allegory.  In  the  Apocryphal  "Book  of  the  Conversation 
of  God  with  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,**  translated  by  the  Rev.  W.Cureton 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  published  by  the 
Philobiblion  Society  of  London,  the  idea  of  the  eternal  watchfulness  of 
God  is  thus  beautifully  allegorized:  "  Then  Moses  said  to  the  Lord, 
O  Lord,  dost  thou  sleep  or  not  ?  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  never 
sleep:  but  take  a  cup  and  fill  it  with  water.  Then  Moses  took  a  cup  and 
filled  it  with  water,  as  the  Lord  commanded  him.  Then  the  Lord  cast 
into  the  heart  of  Moses  the  breath  of  slumber;  so  be  #^pt,  and  the  cup 
fell  from  his  hand,  and  the  water  which  was  therein  was  spilled.  Then 
Moses  awoke  from  his  sleep.  Then  said  God  to  Moses,  I  declare  by 
my  power,  and  by  my  glory,  that  if  I  were  to  withdraw  my  providence 
from  the  heavens  and  earth,  for  no  longer  a  space  of  time  than  thou 
hast  slept,  they  would  at  once  fall  to  ruin  and  confusion,  like  as  the 
cup  fell  from  thy  hand." 

Allegory,  Symbol,  Parable.  There  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
these  words.  The  Greek  paraballo^  whence  comes  the  word  parable, 
and  the  verb  symballo  in  the  same  language  which  is  the  root  of  the 
word  symbol,  both  have  the  synonymous  meaning,  "  to  compare.  "A 
parable  is  only  a  spoken  symbol.  The  definition  of  a  parable  given  by 
Adam  Clarke,  is  equally  applicable  to  a  symbol,  "A  comparison  or 
similitude,  in  which  one  thing  is  compared  with  another,  especially 
spiritual  things  with  natural,  by  which  means  these  spiritual  things  are 
better  understood,  and  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  attentive 
mind." 

Great  Vices  OF  Asia.  What  is  a  family?  An  elementary  portion 
of  that  great  body  called  nation.  The  spirit  of  this  graat  body  is  but  the 
sum  of  its  fractions ;  as  the  manners  of  the  family  are,  so  are  the 
manners  of  the  whole.  The  great  vices  of  Asia  are:  i.  Paternal  despotism; 
^.  Polygamy,  which  demoralizes  the  entire  family,  and  which,  among 
kings  and  princes,  causes  the  massacre  of  the  brothers  at  each  succession, 
and  ruins  the  people  in  appanages;  3.  The  want  of  landed  property, 
owing  to  the  tyrannical  right  usurped  by  the  despot;  4.  The  unequal 
portioning  of  children;  5.  The  abusive  right  of  legacies;  6.  The  exclusion 
^f  women  from  the  inheritance.  Change  these  laws,  and  you  change  Asia* 
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The  Mumher  Seven  in  the  Bible. 

In  six  days  creation  was  completed,  and  the  7th  was  consecrated  to 
rest.  On  the  7th  day  of  the  7th  month,  a  holy  observance  was  ordained 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  feasted  7  days,  and  remained  7  days  in 
tents ;  the  7th  year  was  directed  to  be  a  Sahbath  of  rest  for  all  things j 
and  at  the  end  of  7  times  7  years  commenced  the  grand  jubilee.  Every 
7th  year  the  land  lay  fallow;  every  7  th  year  there  was  a  general  release 
from  all  debts,  and  all  bondmen  were  set  free.  From  this  law  may 
have  originated  the  custom  of  our  binding  young  men  to  7  years  of 
apprenticeship,  and  punishing  incorrigible  offenders  by  transportation 
for  7,  twice  7,  and  three  times  7,  years.  Every  7  years  the  law  was  to 
be  read  to  the  people.  Jacob  served  7  years  for  the  possession  of 
Rachel;  and  also  oher  7.  Noah  had  7  days' warning  of  the  flood, 
and  was  commanded  to  take  the  fowls  of  the  air  in  by  7^  and  the  clean 
beasts  by  7.  The  ark  touched  ground  on  the  7th  month  ;  and  in  7 
days  the  dove  was  sent  out,  and  again  iu  7  days  after.  The  7  years 
of  plenty,  and  7  years  of  famine  were  foretold  in  Pharaoh's  dream  by 
7  fat  and  7  lean  beasts,  and  the  7  full  and  7  blasted  ears  of  corn. 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  7  years  a  beast ;  and  the  fiery  furnace  was  7  times 
hotter  to  receive  Shadrach,  &c.  A  man  defiled  was,  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
unclean  7  days ;  the  young  of  both  animals  was  to  remain  with  the  dam 
7  days,  and  at  the  end  of  the  7  was  to  be  taken  away.  By  the  old  law, 
man  was  commanded  to  forgive  his  offending  brother  7  times ;  but  the 
meekness  of  the  revealed  law  extended  his  humility  to  70  times  7  ;  if 
Cain  shall  be  avenged  7  times,  truly  Lamech  70  times  7.  In  the 
destruction  of  Jericho,  7  priests  bcre  7  trumpets  7  days ;  on  the  7th 
they  surrounded  the  wall  7  times  ;  after  the  7th,  the  wall  fell.  Balaam 
prepared  7  years  sacrafice  ;  and  7  of  Saul's  sons  were  hanged  to  stay 
a  famine.  Laban  pursued  Jacob  7  days  journey.  Job's  friends  sat  7 
days  and  7  nights,  and  offered  7  bullocks  and  7  rams,  as  an  atonement 
for  their  wickedness.  In  the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  King  Ahazuerus 
feasted  7  days,  and  on  the  7th  deputed  his  7  chamberlains  to  find  a 
queen,  who  was  allowed  7  maidens  to  attend  her.  Miriam  was  cleansed 
of  her  leprosy  by  being  shut  up  7  days.  Solomon  was  7  years  building 
the  Temple,  at  the  dedication  of  which  he  feasted  7  days  ;  in  the  Temple 
were  7  lamps ;  7  days  were  appointed  for  an  atonement  upon  the  altar, 
and  the  priest's  son  was  ordained  to  wear  his  father's  garments  7  days. 
The  children  of  Isreal  eat  unleaven  bread  7  days.  Abraham  gave  7 
ewe-lambs  to  Abimelech,  as  a  memorial  for  a  well.  Joseph  mourned 
7  days  for  Jacob.  Naaman  was  cleansed  of  his  leprosy  by  bathing  7 
times  in  Jordan.  The  Rabbins  say  that  God  employed  the  power  of 
this  number  to  perfect  the  greatness  of  Samuel,  his  name  answering 
the  value  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies  7  ;  whence 
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Hannah  his  mother,  in  her  thanksgiving,  says,  the  barren  hath  brought 
forth  7.  In  scripture  are  enumerated  7  resurrections :  the  widow's  son, 
by  Elijah ;  the  Shunamite's  son  by  Elisha  ;  the  soldier  who  touched 
the  bones  of  the  prophet ;  the  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue ; 
the  widow's  son  of  Nain  ;  Lazarus,  and  our  Lord.  The  apostles  chose 
7  deacons.  Enoch,  who  was  translated,  was  the  7  th  from  Adam  ;and 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  77th  in  a  direct  line.  Our  Lord  spoke  7  times 
on  the  cross,on  which  he  was  7  hours  ;  he  appeared  7  times ;  and  after 
7  times  7  days  sent  the  Holy  Chost.  In  the  Lord's  prayer  are  7 
petitions,  contained  in  7  times  7  words,  omitting  those  of  mere  gram- 
matical connexion  ;  within  this  number  are  concealed  all  the  mysteries 
of' apocalypse  revealed  to  the  7  churches  of  Asia.  There  appeared  7 
golden  candlesticks  and  7  stars  in  the  hand  of  him  that  was  in  the 
midst ;  7  lambs  before  the  7  spirits  of  God  ;  the  book  with  7  seals ;  the 
lamb  with  7  horns  and  7  eyes  ;  7  angels  with  7  trumpets ;  7  kings  7 
thunders  ;  7,000  men  slain.  The  dragon  with  7  heads  and  7  crowns ; 
and  the  beasts  with  7  heads ;  7  angels  bearing  7  plagues,  and  7  vials 
of  wrath.  The  vision  of  Daniel  was  of  70  weeks  ;  and  the  elders  of 
Israel  were  70.  There  were  also  7  heavens,  7  planets  (query),  7  stars, 
7  wise  men,  7  champions  of  Christendom,  7  notes  in  music,  7  primary 
colours,  7  deadly  sins,  and  7  sacraments  in  the  Catholic  church.  The 
7th  son  was  considered  as  endowed  with  pre-eminent  wisdom  ;  and  the 
7th  son  of  a  7th  son  is  still  thought  to  possess  the  power  of  healing 
diseases  spontaneously.  Perfection  is  likened  to  gold  7  times  purified 
in  the  fire  ;  and  we  yet  say  you  frighten  me  out  of  my  7  senses.  The 
opposite  sides  of  a  dice  make  7,  whence  the  players  at  hazard  make 
7  the  main.  Hippocrates  says  the  septenary  number,  by  its  occult 
virtues,  tends  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  things,  to  be  the  dispenser 
of  life,  and  fountain  of  all  its  changes;  and,  like  Shakespere,  hedividee 
the  life  of  man  into  7  ages;  for  as  the  moon  changes  her  phases  every 
7  days,  this  number  influences  all  sublunary  beings.  The  teeth  spring 
out  on  the  7th  month,  and  are  shed  and  renewed  in  the  7th  year,  when 
infancy  is  changed  into  childhood  ;  at  twice  7  years  puberty  begins ;  at 
three  times  7  the  faculties  are  developed,  and  manhood  commences, 
and  we  are  become  legally  competent  to  all  civil  acts  ;  at  four  times  7 
man  is  in  full  possession  of  all  his  strength  ;  at  five  times  7  he  is  fit  for 
the  business  of  the  world ;  at  six  times  7  he  becoms  grave  and  wise,  or 
never ;  at  7  times  7  he  is  in  his  apogee,  and  from  that  time  decays ;  at 
eight  times  7  he  is  in  his  first  climacteric ;  at  nine  times  7,  or  63,  he 
is  in  his  last  or  grand  climacteric  ;  or  year  of  danger ;  and  ten  times 
7,  or  three  score  and  ten,  has,  by  the  royal  prophet,  been  pronounced 
the  natural  period  of  human  life. 

The  Seven  Stars  are  thus  enumerated  by  in  a  verse  attributed 
Hermes  by  Strobaeus,  (Physica ,  176  ;  Meineke,  i,  45.)  : 

"  Mdne,  Zehs,  Ares,  Papfn,  Krdnos,  Helios,  Hermes." 
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The    Wonderful  Predictions  of  Cleombrotm. 


Most  strange  and  wonderful  predictions  of  CUombrotus  an  Heathen 
yewy  prophesied  in  the  year  one  thousand  two  hundred  seventy  and 
two  ;  upon  the  reigns  of  twenty  nine  kings  of  England,  from  Edward 
the  fifth  to  Charles  the  fifth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  ninety  nine. 
Found  in  the  college  of  Wittenburg  in  Germany. 

When  sixteen  handred  vear  ie  come. 
And  tweuty  five,  tbe  I  Is  done; 
The  letter  C  eh  all  take  the  crown, 
And  reign  nine  years  in  great  renonn; 
Bat  then  beware  of  Lebon  Rex, 
Lest  that  the  P  the  lyon  vex ; 
For  then  sad  fbtes  and  destinle 
By  wars,  througboat  his  reign  shall  be ; 
Then,  with  a  blow,  the  times  will  tarn. 
And  thousands  for  one  raan  shall  mourn, 
The  C  shall  stoop  unto  the  G, 
Bat,  pray  the  first,  it  be  not  he. 

But  before  this  day  come,  there  will  reign  a  mighty  war ;  roany  tow- 
ers will  be  brought  low,  stately  cedars  will  bow  their  heads,  and  mighty 
castles  stoop  to  cottages.  Then  will  England  be  surfeited  with  the 
blood  of  innocents,  and  remain  a  while  without  King,  Lord,  or  Com- 
mons ;  then  will  churches  be  made  stables,  palaces  become  prisons, 
The  people  at  that  time  shall  stand  amazed,  thus  bewailing : 

O  Happy  certainly  are  they 
That  never  did  live  to  see  this  day: 
Onr  wealth  is  all  unto  confusion  brought, 
By  those  who  have  not  left  us  worth  a  groat. 
Our  stately  livings  to  the  ground  are  come. 
But  dare  not  speak  we  must  be  dumb. 
Once  had  we  Justice,  and  a  glorious  king, 
Now  one  thousand  tyrants  in  tlie  room  of  him. 
Which,  like  to  tygers,  did  his  life  betray, 
Since  we,  like  sheep,  must  unto  wolves  obey. 
We  know  not  where  to  go,  nor  where  to  flye, 
But  like  poor  Job,  sit  down  in  misery. 

Great  changes  at  that  time  will  happen  ;  and  the  death  of  some  great 
man  will  then  hasten :  but  when  you  remember  the  fall  of  Charran 
Cross  and  see  a  new  one  built  in  Pauls  church,  then  will  captivity  be 
led  captive,  and  redemption  out  of  bondage  will  draw  near :  at  which 
time  the  sea  will  say  unto  the  land,  I  have  brought  home  the  treasure 
of  many  years  voyage.  And  the  land  shall  then  answer,  it  is  so  rich 
and  precious,  I  am  not  worthy  to  receive  it.  Which  time  is  in  the  year 
cue  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty  year 
Strange  wonders  unto  England  shall  appear; 
ProYidenoe  by  connexion  Joyneth  close, 
The  exird  thistle  to  the  southern  rose. 
For  Neptone  of  the  ocean  home  shall  bring 
A  seeond  C,  but  what  a  precious  thing 
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Will  this  same  letter  be,  ard  high  will  stand, 
Lord  of  th'  eleventh  hoase,  by  sea  and  land. 
Deseribe  bat  Mars  and  Venus  to  command. 
He '  11  come  in  May,  or  el^e  the  flr^t  of  Jane. 
Prey  that  the  seas  may  calm  and  quiet  be, 
Twice  miss'd  be  dangers,  now  again  at  sea, 
Yet  will  be  quiet  flrom  troubles,  Neptune  roar, 
And  when  he  is  arrived  on  the  shear. 
Observe  this  prophecy,  'twill  make  appear. 
His  reign  consists,  one  five  and  fifty  year; 
But  yet  before  the  eighty  first,  yon^ll  f^ee 
A  mighty  Monarch  in  the  world  he'll  be, 
Some  great  and  bugby  war  may  then  ensue; 
If  that  by  chance  the  eagle  proves  not  true, 
The  lyon  rampant  may  In  fliry  grow. 
Though  'tis  suspected  whetherlie  will  or  no; 
For  if  the  eagle  be  should  fly  too  fast, 
'  Tl8  thought  his  tallons  will  be  clip'd  at  last. 
For  then  in  his  desciiption  you  will  find, 
All  Europe  will  be  suitiect  to  one  mind, 
which  is  the  letter  C  predicted  true. 
That  will  some  great  and  neighbouring  Prince  subdue. 
And  then,  before  the  lyon  proveth  kind, 
He'  1  have  an  Heir  according  to  his  mind. 
Sprung  fVom  fh>m  an  house  that's  of  a  pretty  name, 
An  ostridge  foundeth  something  near  the  Mme. 

Then  Spain  in  fhme  shall  last, 
France  by  chance  may  fkll, 
Gernany  will  stand  fbst, 
But  England  all  in  all. 

Now  mark,  that  towards  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty 
two,  will  great  contest  be  in  England  about  religion,  at  which  time  will 
then  reign,  twenty  eight  scots  of  several  opinions,  in  which  time  will 
many  sparks  of  dissentions,  but  of  small  continuance,  like  the  snuff  of 
a  candle,  quickly  waste  out  and  soon  extinguish ;  for  then  will  the 
crows  head  and  the  magpies  breast,  be  a  stumbling  block  to  errone- 
ous errors,  more  disputants  will  be  in  arguing,  than  parish  paltors  in 
reconciling ;  many  at  that  time  will  be  confuted  and  range  abroad, 
like  seemed  mad  men,  but  after  a  while  be  soon  quieted,  so  that  by 
the  year,  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty  five,  will  become  one 
peculiar  Government,  and  then  it  will  be  as  hard  to  hear  the  name  of 
a  soldier  in  open  hostility,  as  to  see  a  white  raven  on  the  top  of  a 
pinacle,  a  white  harvest  will  follow,  and  peace  and  plenty,  will*  con- 
tinue, few  murders  will  be  conftnitted  no  treasons  will  be  thought  of  ; 
but  in  the  year,  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty  nine,  or  thereabouts, 
will  a  ship  sail  upon  the  river  Thames,  and  a  merchant  will  ask  the 
mariner,^  what  news  he  bringeth,  and  the  mariner  shall  answer,  that 
Austria  is  removed  to  England,  and  the  Gates  of  Rome  doth  seem  to 
tremble ;  that  year  will  some  foreign  prince  have  a  fall,  but  England 
shall  reign  dominical  and  provide  a  great  voayge  for  sea,  but  beware  a 
swallow  do  not  fit  in  the  stern  of  the  admiral,  for  if  it  do,  it  will  endanger 
the  fleet,  for  that  bout.  And  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty ,great  tournaments  will  be  exercised,  tilting  and  launces  will 
be  in  high  request,  and  that  year  will  a  Talbot  jump  to  a  Duke  of 
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Norfolk,  but  it  will  be  better  for  him,  to  absent  that  day,  than  repent 
of  his  title  all  the  year  after ;  for  if  his  horse  throw  him  in  the  morning 
let  him  abstain  his  honour  that  day,  otherwise  he  will  take  a  fall  at 
court,  and  pitch  his  head  at  Berkley  Castle.  For  the  eagle  and  the 
leopard  shall  spurn  him  in  the  dark,  for  the  moon  at  that  time,  will  be 
eclipsed,  but  if  his  horse  doth  not  stumble,  as  he  mounteth,  let  him 
proceed,  for  then  he  shall  discover,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the 
craftiness  of  the  eagle  in  all  her  darkness, 

The  fifteen  handred  elffbty  year  will  bring, 
Great  days  of  honour,  by  amishty  King; 
For  nobles  in  the  month  of  Jaly  ther. 
Shall  try  great  actions  on  the  twentieth  day. 
By  which  you'll  find  in  this  same  prophesle, 
A  Talbot  shall  the  Duke  ot  Norfolk  be, 
An  eaglo  then  at  this  begins  to  spurn, 
Till  she  hAve  made  the  Talbot's  Title  turn. 
Unhappy  then  will  be  the  twentieth  day, 
Unhappy  Talbot,  thin  prediction  say. 
If  that  his  horse  doth  stumble  when  he  monnt, 
This  is  a  perfect  and  a  true  account. 
In  his  behalf  the  moon  will  lose  her  light. 
And  be  arrested  at  the  court  for  spright, 
For  treason  and  contentions  they  nave  bred, 
He  shall  at  Barkley-Castle  lose  his  head : 
But  if  he  miss  that  twentieth  day  before, 
He'l  live  a  Duke  for  thirty  years  and  more. 

The  second  Prophesie  of  Aldura  Manasach,  on  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred 

This  will  be  a  year  of  great  change  and  alteration  throughout  the 
whole  realm,  but  no  wars  heard  or  thonght  of ;  and  a  glorious  flower 
of  long  continuance  that  year  shall  fall ;  his  colour  for  the  letter  C  will 
lay  down  in  his  dormitory,  and  a  fresh  rose  will  arise  from  the  same 
'  root ;  observe  a  little  before  and  you  shall  see  an  eagle  alight  upon 
the  tower  of  Canterbury,  and  two  white  doves  shall  come  and  oppose 
him,  but  after  a  small  repose,  the  eagle  will  return  to  the  wood  and 
the  two  doves,  retire  to  the  top  of  the  church,  and  after  a  short  space, 
they  shall  take  their  flight  towards  some  great  city  ;  then  shall  a  man 
in  a  long  gown  say,  this  is  a  great  and  notable  sign,  what  meaneth  it? 
then  shall  a  man  of  a  strange  nation  answer,  shaking  his  head  and 
say,  some  mighty  monarch  is  desperate  ill ;  but  he  passeth  the  ninth 
day,  and  the  nineteenth  day,  and  the  twenty  ninth,  it  will  be  added  to 
his  reign  fifteen  years.  It  is  observed  this  prediction  comes  near  to 
that  prophesie,  on  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty. 

The  third  Prophesie  on  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred. 

Times  when  the  second  letter  G 

Begins  to  reig  n  will  prosperous  be, 

Whoiie  great  abilities  have  been  foretold. 

And  pattern  to  the  uniYersal  world. 

All  malice,  envy,  hate,  disoord,  and  spright. 

For  length  of  days    (  will  yanlsh  fh>m  his  sight ) 
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He  will  exceed  all  reigns  of  kings  before. 
Fe*l  reiffn  till  forty  seven,  if  not  more. 
And,  if  In  forty  eight  he  miss  a  drift, 
He'l  reign  ont  fifty,  nay,  till  fifty  fifth. 
With  pioas,  yirtaous,  and  a  Godly  fkme. 
Both  peace  and  plenty  then  shall  end  his  reign. 

A  Prophecy  on  Charles  the  Third  and  two  Kings  after  Him 

When  that  the  third  of  this  same  letter  C.  do  reign, 
Then  will  be  cheap  all  kinds  of  grain. 
The  space  of  twenty  two  years  *twill  consist, 
Which  this  prediction  here  doth  manifest. 
No  wars  nor  rumoursi  in  ^is  reign  shall  be. 
Except  in  thirty  or  in  thirty  three, 
And  then  some  Foreign  Prince  will  with  him  Jar, 
Which  in  the  thirty  fourth  proves  a  war; 
In  Jnne  do  it  bat  mark,  in  Julv  after, 
'Twixt  Dlep  and  Calls  is  a  mlgnty  slaughter, 
The  first  will  dye,  the  third  wlli  have  renown. 
And  win  two  standards  and  a  crown ; 
Which  ends  the  grudge,  long  time  had  been  before, 
Bat  after  this  will  ne'er  be  battle  more. 
The  F.  shall  sal\)ect  be  unto  the  E. 
And  sail  sutijective  unto  them  at  sea. 
To  Charles  the  third  will  nations  interceed, 
He'l  live  in  peace,  and  die  in  quietness. 
But  then  beware  O  Germany, 
For  the  letter  I  will  Emperour  be. 

The  second  letter  of  this  name,  will  be  a  mighty  warrior  abroad  in 
other  nations^  great  conquests  will  be  gotten,  but  in  the  last  battel  he 
will  intend  to  fight  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  world,  let  him  beware 
the  moon  he  do  not  change,  for  if  he  do,  the  day  will  be  lost  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  great  prince  of  the  blood  will  be  slain ;  but  in  the 
afternoon  he  shall  recover  most  part  by  the  assistance  of  a  Monk. 
Three  Kings  will  be  in  the  field  that  day,  but  the  victory  will  go  to 
the  west,  and  suddenly  after  will  a  Northern  Prince  send  an  Embassage 
to  this  great  conquerour ;  but  let  him  beware  he  gives  not  audience, 
for  if  he  do,  the  letter  I  will  be  in  danger  of  stab  ;  and  if  he  escape 
that,  he  will  be  delivered  from  a  great  many  more  that  year  following. 
But  in  the  month  of  December,  let  him  sit  up  late  and  have  trusty 
friends  to  be  watchful  of  his  body,  and  under  the  mat  of  his  bed- 
chamber, will  a  horrid  bear  be  lodged,  yet  it  will  be  discovered  by  the 
scent  of  a  talbot,  where  by  the  moon  will  be  greatly  eclipsed,  and 
indanger  the  loss  of  his  light.  After  this  the  letter  I  will  return  home, 
and  carry  the  house  of  Austria  upon  his  back  j  great  lands  will  be 
subjective,  and  never  after  will  wars  or  rebellion  be  heard  of  in  his 
days.  In  Canterbury  he  will  end  his  reign  in  quiet,  but  before  this 
will  the  Prince  of  the  Blood  be  born  in  Cornwall,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
name,  which  begins  with  the  letter  C.  but  then  shall  London  be  re- 
moved to  Canterbury,  and  remain  the  space  of  sixteen  years  :  at 
which  time  will  England  be  troubled,  by  two  Roman  senators,  for 
then  shall  two  ships  sail  up  the  river  of  Thames,  and  a  merchant  on 
the  bridge  shall  ask  them,  what  merchandize  they  have ;  and  the  other 
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shall  answer  two  white  ravens  and  a  black  swan  ;  the  merchant  on  the 
bridge  shall  ask,  what  they  will  have  in  exchange  for  them ;  they  will 
answer,  the  Cathedra  lof  Paul's,  and  reliques  there  unto  belonging; 
then  the  merchant  will  say,  the  merchandize  is  but  counterfeits,  and 
Pauls  is  too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  Rome  to  remove,  at  which  the 
tower  will  seem  to  thunder,  and  Dover-Castle  to  give  an  echo.  That 
when  Charles  the  Fourth,  should  take  the  Royal  Diadem,  London 
will  be  removed  to  Canterbury  for  sixteen  years,  in  which  latter  time 
England  will  be  troubled  with  two  Roman  Senators :  that  is,  the  Pope 
shall  send  to  the  Bishops  of  England,  and  endeavor  to  seduce  them, 
for  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome ;  the  merchants  on  the 
bridge  signifies  the  Bishops  disputing  upon  the  grounds  of  religioa. 
The  two  white  ravens  are  the  Pope's  indulgences,  and  the  black  swan 
his  tyrannicle  penance  ;  had  he  but  obtained  his  errand,  the  saying  of 
the  Bishops,  their  merchandize  were  but  counterfeits,  was  the  invalidity 
of  their  proffers,  and  that  Paul's  was  too  heavy  for  Rome  to  carry  away, 
signifies,  they  will  keep  up  the  church  government  of  England,  and 
renounce  his  idolatry.  After  this,  church  government  shall  never  be 
attempted  neither  by  Pope  nor  secretarian  any  more.  Now  the 
thundering  of  the  tower,  and  the  echo  of  Dover- Castle  is  the  roaring 
of  some  great  guns  in  scorn  to  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

The  Description  of  Charles  the  Fourth. 

When  Cbarlen  the  fourth  reigneth  England**  King, 

Some  great  lepulM  to  Rome  that  year  will  bring. 

The  true  religion  he*l  maintain  as  far. 

As  Charles  the  Second  his  Progenitor; 

Or  Charles  the  Third  of  everiaiiting  fame, 

Or  James  his  father,  second  of  that  name, 

\%  ho  was  victorious  both  by  lan<l  and  sea. 

But  Charles  his  reign,  no  wars  in  It  Khali  be. 

Both  peace  and  plenty  all  his  days  »hall  spring, 

l^at's  one  and  twenty  years  He*d  be  a  King. 

So  long  continuance  he  shall  rule  and  sway, 

Then  like  arose  he  will  depart  away. 

With  srief  of  thousands,  be  will  end  his  reign, 

Then  Seventh  Edward  will  come  in  again. 

From  James  the  Second,  know  It  certainly. 

These  Kingb  will  rule  imperial  HtOesty. 

Till  Charles  the  fifth,  both  King  and  Emperoor  then, 

Shall  keep  his  Court  In  Germany  again. 

When  that  the  month  of  July  doth  begin, 
In  Canterbury  will  be  bom  a  Ring. 
E<iward  the  n'eventh.  he  is  called  by  name. 
Bnt  in  the  linage  of  the  former  name, 
Till  that  the  time  of  sixteen  years  doth  come, 
A  Monk  will  be  his  tutor  all  along. 
But  near  the  eighteenth,  Cleombrotus  say, 
The  Seventh  EiTward  will  depart  away. 
And  I  hen  will  York  rule  Ix>rd  Protector  be, 
Till  Charles  the  filth  comes  ti  maturity: 
Which  when  the  Royal  Diadem  shall  take. 
And  make  the  crovin  of  other  Princes  shake. 
But  when  that  twenty  years  is  gone  and  past, 
To  his  Native  Country ,'he  comes  home  at  last, 


And  leave  his  Crown,  and  to  the  grave  doth  go, 
He'i  die  in  Love  both  Peace  and  Plenty  too. 
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Observe  that  near  the  year,  one  thousand  seven  hnndred  ninety  nine, 
there  will  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  be  born  in  Canterbury,  and  at  two 
years  of  age,  the  Imperial  Crown  will  be  put  on  his  head,  and  he 
shall  remain  under  the  tuition  of  a  Monk  three  years ;  but  York  shall 
have  the  preeminence. 

♦  •  • 

Alphabet,  Tetragrannnaton,  and  Hainan  Body. 

Everything  here  below,  as  above,  is  mysterious.  Therefore  it  is 
written — *God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God, 
created  he  him  '  (Gen.  i,  27)  ;  repeating  the  word  God  twice,  one  for 
the  man  the  other  for  the  woman.  The  mystery  of  the  earthly  man  is 
after  the  mystery  of  the  Heavenly  Man.  And  just  as  we  see  in  the 
firmament  above,  covering  all  things ,  different  signs  which  are  formed 
of  the  stars  and  planets,  and  which  contain  secret  things  and  profound 
mysteries,  studied  by  those  who  are  wise  and  expert  in  these  signs  ; 
so  there  are  in  the  skin,  which  is  the  cover  of  the  body  of  the  son  of  . 
man,  and  which  is  like  the  sky  that  covers  all  things,  signs  and  features 
which  are  the  stars  and  planets  of  the  skin,  indicating  secret  things 
nd  profound  mysteries,  whereby  the  wise  are  attracted,  who  understand 
to  read  the  mysteries  in  the  human  face.  (Sohar,  ii,  76  a.)  He  is  stil  1 
the  presence  of  God  upon  earth  and  the  very  form  of  the  body  depicts 
the  Tetragrammation,  the  most  sacred  name  Jehovah  Jhvh.  Thus  the 
head  is  the  form  of  the  ^oii,  the  arms  and  the  shoulders  are  like  the 
He,  the  breast  represents  the  form  of  the  Fau,  whilst  the  two  legs  with 
the  back  represents  the  form  of  the  second  Z^,  (Sohar,  ii,  42  a,) 

The  Karmaithi,  who  interpretend  the  precepts  of  Islamism  allegori- 
cally,  also  maintained  that  the  human  body  represents  the  letters  in 
the  name  of  God.  When  standing  the  human  body  represents  znEiift 
when  kneeling  a  Ldm,  and  when  prostrated  on  the  ground  a  Hi,  so 
that  the  body  is  like  a  book  in  which  may  be  read  the  name  Allah. 
De  Sacy,  Introduction  dl  Exposk  la  Rtligion  des  Druzes,  pp.  86,  87. 
Comp.  Frank,  Die  Kabbala,  p.  32. 


Who  was  lonithus? 

There  is  a  book  to  be  found  in  some  libraries,  called  the,  "Revela- 
tions of  Methodius,"  bishop  of  Tyre.  The  author  of  which  delivers 
the  following  statement.     **  In  the  year  of  the  world  2100,  there  was 
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born  unto  Noah  in  his  own  likeness  a  fourth  son,   lonithus ;  and  in 
2300,  Noah  gave  him  his  portion  and  sent  him  into  the  land  of  Ethan. 
In  2690  Noah  died  ;  and  then  the  people  be^an  building  the  To     ' 
the  plain  of  Sennaar,  and  the  confusion  and  dispersion  came  to  pass. 
But  lonithus  held  the  entering-in  of  Ethan,   to  the  sea,   which  reg;ion 
is  called  Heliochora,  because    the  sun  riselh  there.  He  received  wis- 
dom from  God  and    invented  astronomy;  and  Nimrod  the  giant,  a 
man  instructed  in  many  things  by  God,  went  to  lonithus,  and  learned 
from  him  under  what  influences  of  the  stars  he  was  to  begin  his  reign. 
He  was  son  of  Chus,  son  of  Cham."     In  this  story  Nimrod  is  made 
out  to  be  a  man  inspired  by  God  himself,  and  instructed  in  his  ambitious 
counsels  by  another  prophet  of  the  Lord,  lonithus,  whose  name  is  how- 
ever formed  from  Ion,  the  second  part  of  this  very  name  Or-Ion.  How- 
ever, in  another  Chronicle,  we  read,  from  Heberthe  Shemiie  came  Rehu, 
Peleg,  and  Irari  the   father  of  Nimrod,   who   learned  astrology  from 
lonithus  son  of  Noah,  and  sought  to  have  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
the  house  of  Shem,  and  upon  their  refusal  went  over  to  the  children  of     ' 
Cham,  and  being  accepted  by  them,  began  the  building  of  Babel.     I 
Peter  Comestor  had,  again,   read  a  different  text  of   Methodius,  and 
cites  from  him,   that   Nimrod   was  son  of  Hiron,   son  of  Shem,  and 
derived  his  instruction  from  the    prophecies  of  lonithus  son  of  Noah 
This  is  an  attempt  to  make  it  appear,    as  if  the  *^  God  of  Shem  "  was 
Nimrod's  god;   and  also  to  dissemble    the  name  of  the  infamous  man     | 
from  whom  he  really  derived  his  lore,   by   inventing   a   new  son  for     j 
Noah,  or  else  a  new   title   for  Cham.     It  is  to   be  observed,  that  no     ■ 
such  name  as  lonithus  appears  in  the  Greek  copy  of  the  Revelations ;     ' 
but  Shem  is  said  to  have  made  a  prophecy  to  Nimrod ;  and  the  Greek      j 
copy  is  also  deficient  in  several  other  curious  passages  that  are  in  the 
Latin.    Both,  however,  were  written  subsequent  to  the  establishment 
of  the  German  empire  of  Rome.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Revelations 
were  the  work  of  Methodius,    who  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
from  842  to  847,  or  of  any  known  or  respectable  person.  I 

Greeting  the  New  Moon  in  Fiji.  From  a  work  on  *^  Moon-Lore":  j 
"  There  is,  I  find,  in  Colo  (*the  devil's  country'  as  it  is  called),  in  * 
the  mountainous  interior  ot  Viti  Levu,  the  largest  island  of  Fiji,  a 
very  curious  method  of  greeting  the  new  moon,  that  may  not,  as  few 
Europeans  have  visited  this  wild  part,  have  been  noticed.  The  native, 
on  seeing  the  thin  crescent  rise  above  the  hills,  salutes  it  with  a  pro- 
longed *Ah  !*  at  the  same  time  quickly  rapping  his  open  mouth  with 
his  hand,  thus  producing  a  rapid  vibratory  sound.  I  inquired  of  a 
chief  in  the  town  the  meaning  and  origin  of  this  custom,  and  my  inter- 
preter told  me  that  he  said,  *  We  always  look  and  hunt  for  the  moon  in 
the  sky,  and  when  it  comes  we  do  so  to  show  our  pleasure  at  finding 
it  again.  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  our  fathers  always  did  so/" 
— Camping  Among  Cannibals,  by,  Alfred  St.  Johnston,  London,  1883. 
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Phcenix- Period  (Vol.  xii,  p.  242.)  The  astronomer  was  Prof. 
G.  Seyffarth,  and  the  account  of  his  interpretation  of  the  Phoenix 
period  is  found  in  his  work.  **  Summary  of  Recent  Discoveries  in 
Biblical  Chronology,  Universal  History,  and  Egyptian  Arehaeology," 
page  75  78,  second  edition,  New  York,  1859  : 

"  Nearly  all  the  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  of  Egypt  contain,  as  is 
evident  from  the  Turin  Todtenbuch,  p.  xxxi.,  Dr.  Abbott's,  No  766, 
among  others,  a  religious  consideration  of  two  birds  Penoh  and  Choliy 
placed  side  by  side,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  only  by  the 
long  feathers  which  adorn  the  head  of  the  former.     These  two  birds 
have  refe I ence  to  the  well-known  myth  concerning  the  Phcenix.     For 
the  word  Penoh  is  identical  with  Phcenix,  or  Phceni ;  and  Hermapion 
translates  the  picture  of  that  bird  sitting  on  his  funeral  pile,  which  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  Flaminian  Obelisk,  by  Phoenix.     The  name  Choli 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  name  of  Phoenix  in    the  book  of  Job, 
where  it  is  Choly  and  also  with  the  later  Coptic  Alice  ^  (the  Phoenix). 
Now  what  may  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  ancient  myth   concerning 
the  Phoenix,  which  has  been  preserved  and  transmitted  upon  monu- 
ments and  coins  even  down  to  the  time  of  St.  Caecilia.     The  Ancients 
themselves,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  import  of  this  myth, 
give  us  only  the  following  brief  account  of  it.     There  is  a  bird,  of 
which  there  exists  but  one  specimen  in  the  world,  and  which  comes 
flying  from  the  East  once  in  the  course  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-one 
years,  in  company  with  many  oiher  birds ;  and  after  its  arrival  in  the 
city  of  the  sun  (Heliopolis),  there  burns  itself  up  about  the  time  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  whereupon  it  rises  again  out  of  its  ashes,  and  flies 
away  again,  to  return  no  more  till  after  the  expiration  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty-one  years.     This  Phcenix  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
reign  of  Sesostris,  a  king  of  the  twelfth  Egyptian  Dynasty,  about  2500 
B.  C,   then    again,    during  the  reign  of    Amos,  in  the    eighteenth 
Dynasty,  about  1900  B.  C,  and,  the  last  time,  amid  great  festivities, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Claudius  (50  A.  C.)     There  was,  however,  also  a 
pseudo  Phcenix  (Choi),  which  consigned  itself  to  the  flames  as  early 
as  the  autumn  of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  year,  and  besides 
made  its  appearance  repeatedly  during  the  interval.     The  latter  event 
occurred  under  the  Consuls  A.  310  B.  C,  under  the  king  Evergetes  I, 
under  th-  Consuls  37  after  Christ,  under  Trajan,  during  the  second 
and  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Antoninus  Pius,  under  Caracalla, 
Carus,  Constantine  the  Great,  Constantine  II.    and  others.     It  has 
now  been  ascertained,  that  this  singular  myth  signified  nothing  more 
than  the  transit  of  Mercury  across  the  disk  of  the  sun.  The  bird  Phoenix 
was  an  emblem  of  Mercury,    as  we  are    informed  by  the  Isis  table 
(Tabula  Bembina).     There  is  but  one  planet  Mercury,  as  there  was 
but  one  Phoeuix.  The  city  of  the  sun,  in  which  the  Phoenix  was  accus- 
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tomed  to  consign  himself  to  the  flames,  is  simply  the  sun,  or  the  house 
of  the  god  Sun,  in  which  Mercury  during  his  passage  over  the  disk, 
may  be  said  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  As  the  PhcentK  burns  himself  up 
every  six  hundred  and  fift)'-one  years,  about  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  so  Mercury  subjects  himself  to  a  similar  process  every  six 
hundred  and  fifty-one  years,  on  nearly  the  same  days  of  the  year. 
Mercury  passes  always  from  east  to  west  across  the  disk  of  the  sun: 
it  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  Phoenix.  Whilst  Mercury  enters  upon 
his  passage  across  the  disk  of  the  sun,  he  is  attended  by  a  multitude 
of  stars ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  Phcenix  is  accompanied  by  a  mul- 
titude of  minor  birds  (flying  stars).  As  the  Phoenix  came  forth  anew 
out  of  his  ashes  in  the  sixth  year  of  Claudius,  under  Amos  and  Sesos 
tris,  and  always  at  the  expiration  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  years, 
so  Mercury  was  likewise,  as  it  were,  born  again  in  the  years  50  A.  C , 
in  1904  and  2555  B.  C.  Precisely,  as  another  and  different  Phoenix 
consigns  himself  to  the  flam  es  in  t  he  antumn,  always  after  the  expira- 
tion of  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years,  and,  according  to  circum- 
stances, still  more  frequently ;  so  also  does  Mercury.  Like  the  Phoenix, 
Mercury  has  also  made  his  transits  over  the  sun's  disk  on  October  tenth 
A.  310  B.  C,  on  April  eleventh  A.  227  B.  C,  on  April  thirteenth  A.D. 
37,  on  April  nineteenth  A.  D.  109,  on  October  twenty  fifth  A.  D.  138, 
on  April  eighteenth  A.  D.  142,  on  October  twenty-fourth  A.  D.  217, 
on  October  twenty-third  A.  D.  283,  on  April  twentieth  A.  D.  326,  and 
on  April  twenty-second  A.  D.  339.  In  a  word,  there  was  a  Phoenix- 
period  and  a  Mercurial-period  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  and  of  five 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  years.  In  all  the  years,  in  which  the  Phoenix 
had  destroyed  hinself  with  fire  in  the  city  of  the  sun.  Mercury  had  like- 
wise performed  his  transits  over  the  sun," 


Mohammed's  Seal.  (Vol.  VII,  p.  242.)  John  Floyer,  says  on 
page  232  of  his  work,  •*  The  Sibylline  Oracles,"  London,  17 13,  that  on 
Mahomet's  seal  are  engraven,  "  Mahomet,  the  Messenger  of  God." 

The  Symbol  of  the  Crescent.  (Vol.  VII,  p.  242.)  John  Floyer 
says  on  page  230  of  his  work,  "  The  Sibylline  Oracles,"  that  Mahomet 
pretended  to  a  few  miracles  : 

"  He  divided  the  moon  into  two  parts,  the  one  fell  on  the  ground 
and  the  other  into  his  lap  ;  but  these  two  pieces  he  soldered  together 
again.  In  memory  of  this,  the  Turks  use  the  half-moon  in  their 
ensigns." 

Clay  Birds.  (Vol.  VII,  p.  242.)  For  the  sparrows,  which  Jesus 
made  from  clay  and  caused  to  fly,  see  "  The  Gospel  of  Infancy," 
Book  I.  Chapter  xv.  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament. 
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Chronological  Life  of  Pythagoras. 

The  following  chronological  life  of  Pythagoras  was  compiled  by 
Mr.  Dodwell  {De  Cyclis)  and  is  quoted  in  Richard  Bentley's  "  Disser. 
tation  on  the  Epistles  of  Philaris,"  London,  1816,  p.  96.  It  is  copied 
here  in  answer  to  several  inquiries  as  to  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  The 
questioners  will  observe  for  themselves  the  uncertainty  of  some  of  the 
dates  and  the  variations  of  the  authorities.     Eratosthenes  says : 

"  Pythagoras  (Olympiad  XLVIII)  offered  himself  at  the  boys'  match 
to  fight  at  cuffs  ;  but,  being  voted  by  judges  to  be  above  a  boy's  age, 
and  laughed  at  as  a  coward  for  putting  himself  among  boys,  he  pres- 
ently offered  himself  at  the  match  for  men,  and  beat  them  everytime.' ' 
Pythagoras  born. 
Won  the  prize  at  Olympia. — Eratosthenes,  Phavor- 

inus,  Lucian,  St.  Augustine. 
Pythagoras  at  man's  age. — Antilochus. 
Forty  years  old,  went  to  Italy. 
In  Italy  after  Olympaid  L. — Dion.    Halicarnassus. 
Famous. — Chron.  Alexandrinus. 
Went  to  Italy  about  sixty  years  old.  —  Jamblichus. 
Flourished. — Laertius. 
Famous. — Diodorus. 

Came  to  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Superbus.  —  Cicero. 
Went  to  Italy. — Jamblichus. 
Famous. — Clemens,  Cyrillus,  Eusebius,  Tatian. 
Died  eighty  years  old — Heraclitus. 
Taken  captive  by  Cambyses  in  Egypt.-Jamblichus, 

Syncellus. 
Died  ninety  years  old. — Laertius. 
Died  at  ninety-five  years  old. — Syncellus. 
Went  to  Italy  when  Brutus  was  consul.  —  Solinus, 

Cicero. 
At  Crotona  when  Sybaris  was  taken.  —  Diodorus, 

Jamblichus. 
Died  at  ninety-nine  years  old.— Tzetzes. 
Died  near  one  hundred  years  old. — ^Jamblichus. 
Died  one  hundred  years  old. — Eusebius'  MS. 
Died  one  hundred  and  four  years  old.  —  Incertus 

apud  Photium. 
Died  one  hundred  and  nine  years  old. — Eusebius 

vulgate. 
Died  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  old.  —  Au- 
thor de  Medicina. 
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QUESTIOJVS. 


1.  Who  was  Opsopseus^  and  when  did  he  live?  Anthon  seems  to 
be  silent  about  him.  «  Mark  Well. 

2.  Who  were  known  as  the  **  Arval  Brothers"  and  when  and 
where  did  they  live  ?  Mark  Well, 

3.  What  are  the  real  names  of  the  persons  who  annually  compile 
the  English  astrological  almanacs  under  the  names  of  Orion,  Zadkiel, 
Raphcul,  and  formerly  an  almanac  by  Mercurius  was  published  ?  Who 
is  "  Philo-Israel  "  the  author- of  much  literature  on  AngloJsraelism, 
and  also  an  almanac?  Henry  VanDieman. 

4.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  English  novel  "  Vathic,"  when  pub- 
lished and  where  can  a  copy  be  found  or  seen  ?  J.  T.  L. 

5.  At  what  time  were  each  of  the  letters,  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z. 
added  to  the  English  alphabet?  Achsah. 

6.  Who  were  considered  the  "  Twelve  Caesars  "  of  history  >    L. 

7.  From  whom  did  John  the  Baptist  quote  the  words,  '*  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease  "  ?  Benoth. 

8.  How  did  Southey  form,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of,  the  word 
found  at  the  head  of  Interchapter  II,  page  91,  of  "  The  Doctor  "  as 
follows  :     AhalUboozobanganorribo,  Benoth. 

9.  Give  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  names^  ^sculapius, 
and  -^sclepius.  Benoth. 

10.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  quotation  and  where  found? 

"  The  earth  weeps  even  on  account  of  her  children." 

Murray. 

11.  Which  of  the  ancient  philosophers  first  applied  the  word  Cosmos 
to  the  universe  at  large?  Searcher. 

12.  Who  was  Philitis,  or  Philition,  mentioned  as  a  shepherd-kin3 
by  Herodotus  {Euterpe  128),  and  what  is  the  argument  that  is  claimed 
for  him  as  being  the  architect  and  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  } 

Henrietta. 

13.  From  what  person  comes  the  name  "  Charles's  Wain,''  as  ap- 
plied to  the  asterism  commonly  known  as  the  Great  Dipper  ? 

Henrietta. 

14.  Anthon  says  the  Areopagus  (Mars'  Hill)  consisted  of  two  rude 
stone  seats  one  for  the  accuser  and  one  for  the   defendant.      Paul  is 
said  to  have  first  occupied   the  latter  before   rising   to  speak   to  ^^ 
Athenians  (Acts  xvii,  22).     Who  occupied  the  other  seat  ?    Delc 

15.  Where  are  quaternions  first  mentioned?  Deh 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 


WITH    ANSWERS. 


The  center  of  each  thing  w  Spirit,  co-existing  with  the  Word.** — Bcehme. 


Vol.  \riIL  APRIL,  1891.  No.  4. 

Sibylline  Oracle  Corollaries.  What  are  the  Sibylline  Oracle 
corollaries  of  William  Whiston  ?  Andrew. 

William  Whiston  published  in  1723,  a  translation  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles  with  his  vindication  which  consisted  of  twenty  propositions 
and  eight  corollaries,  as  follows  : 

1.  "The  opinion  of  modern  critics  who  reject  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
is  dishonorable  to  Christianity  and  false  in  itself. 

2.  The  prFmitive  Christian  writers  who  received  and  cited  them  as 
inspired^  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  so  doing. 

3.  Since  the  contents  of  these  writings  are  agreeable  to  Scripture^ 
and  were  in  early  times  received  as  such,  it  is  not  reasonable  now  to 
recede  from  this  opinion. 

4.  God  did  not  wholly  confine  divine  inspiration  to  the  Jews. 

5.  These  Oracles  deserve  a  more  careful  study,  in  order  that  we 
may  see  hpw  far  events  have  corresponded  to  the  things  there  predicted. 

6.  There  seems  to  have  been  the  same  difference  between  the 
authors  of  the  genuine  or  original,  and  the  spurious  or  Roman  Sibylline 
Oracles,  that  there  was  between  Moses,  on  one  side,  and  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  the  ^Egyptian  magicians,  on  the  other. 

7.  Since  these  Oracles  are  quoted  by  ancient  writers  as  divinely 
inspired,  the  exact  understanding  of  them  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  sacred  and  profane  learning. 

8.  These  Oracles  are  a  new  and  very  great  confirmation  of  natuial 
and  revealed  religion." 

His  translation  is  based  on  that  of  John  Floyer,  London,  17 13, 
Whiston  prefaces  his  work  with  the  queries  and  answer  of  Paul  in 
Romans  in,  26 :  "Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only?  Is  he  not  also 
of  the  Gentiles  ?    Yes,  of  the  Gentiles  also." 
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A   Few  Flying  Etymologies. 

GATHERED  DT  OORDOK  W.  J.  OTLL. 

The  followed  vocabulary  of  words  are  a  collection  taken  from  Gyll's 
**  Tractate  on  Language,"  published  in  London,  i860,  prefaced  by 
the  glowing  lines  of  Virgil  (TEneid  iv,  1.  594), 

"  Qaick,  snatch  the  brands,  set  sail  impetuous  row.'* 

Ag  means  fear,  hence  ag-ue  is  a  shivering  fit. 

Age  expresses  action,  agere,  and  is  used  for  time  ;  as  non-age,  dot- 
age, wharfage,  breakage,  pontage.  The  commercial  vrordagia,  is  from 
agium,  agere  a  charge  or  deduction  ;  a/e  is  variation  of  action,  hence 
atory,  &c. 

Albion.  The  etymology  has  been  variously  given.  I  and  that  of 
Dr.  Meyer,  who  derives  it  from  Alani,  whose  God  was  alw ;  the  island 
ion  being  added,  hence  Alw-ion,  Albion  by  an  easy  transition.  The 
^dui  had  also  a  God  ;  Aed,  don,  Eiddyn,  from  which  Eding-burg  may 
derive  ;  while  Briton  may  be  deduced  from  their  God  Bryd  or  Pryd- 
ynys,  Pyrdain,  Great  Britain — but  of  this  word  there  is  no  end  of 
fanciful  etymologies. 

Art  in  German  means  kind,  slug  gard,  cow-ard. 

Aye  may  be  the  initial  syllable  of  ae-ternitas ;  aion,  ae-vum,  the  di- 
gamma  interposed;  aiv,  aiva,  aye,  ever,  and  aon  is  Hebrew  for 
strength,  and  hiat  the  Arabic  for  life,  state,  &c,,  in  which  the  termi- 
nation as  in  aeternitas  may  be  found.  Does  not  the  termination  express 
every  absolute  and  relative  category  of  Aristotle? 

Bacon  derives  from  bucon,  beech  mast,  with  which  swine  are  fat- 
tened. Leaves  of  beech  in  which  linen  was  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
wood  ashes,  buck  ashes,  buck  basket. 

Barbecue,  means  from  head  to  tail.     Barbe  aud  cu,  meat  barbecued, 
is  done  whole — an  holocaust  or  entire  sacrifice. 
'    Bear,  Bruin,  derives  from  pero,  pir  inn. 

Bear,  This  word  is  of  large  significance  and  extension,  found  in 
bore,  bear,  birth,  brat,  bairn,  for  children  becaws  borne.  "  That  such 
a  barne  was  borne  in  Bethlem's  city." 

F.     Ploughman,     Berth,  board,  burden — for  sea  room. 

Beigneis  aux  pommes,  apple  fritters,  and  so  called  because  bathed  in 
hot  melted  butter.  Beignets  souffles  were  invented  by  nuns,  who  blew 
on  them  through  a  tube,  like  omelette  souffi^e.  This  last  word  comes 
from  animellse,  the  sweet  bread  in  a  hog. 

Belfry  is  belfredus,  in  French  beffroi,  turris  bellifera. 

Believe,  This  word  means  to  live  by,  or  abide  by,  direct  life  by. 
HenCe  it  comes  to  mean  think^  judge,  give  credit  to,  and  was  written 
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leve — be-leve.     Be  gives  what  are  called  neuter  verbs  an  active  sense, 
as  gan,  go,  be-gan. 

Be-ware,  is  by-ware,  be-cause,  by-cause,  sit  causa.  Black  is  be-lack, 
block,  be-lock,  Brim,  be-rim.  Ge  is  another  particle  prefixed  to  words, 
and  generally  has  a  collective  sense,  ge-denken.  Ge  is  turned  into  be 
in  be-ond,  beyond. 

Bombast  answers  to  the  French  ampoule,  turgid,  bombastic ;  ampulla, 
a  Aask  metaphorically.  So  this  is  a  metaphor  from  the  Latin  word 
Bombyz,  a  silk  worm,  bombicis,  bombazine,  any  thing  stuffed  out. 

Boudin,  pudding,  is  the  Latin  botellus,  which  means  a  small  sausage. 

Bread  making  is  very  old.  and  the  Hebrews  called  it  behem,  the 
Greeks  Arios,  and  the  Gauls  and  Celts  bar,  hence,  barley.  Buckwheat 
is  called  sarrasin  in  France.  Sweet  bread  is  pancreas,  ris  de  veau, 
pas  kreas. 

Bridegroom^  brauti-gam,  Guma,  man,  Man-sin,  man  eid-oath,  man- 
«worn  or  perjury.  The  word  wer  (fir)  was  used  by  the  Saxons  for 
man,  and  it  resembles  vir  in  Latin,  which  is  aor  in  Celtic  and  Scythian. 

The  Scythians  call  the  Amazons  Oiorpata,  man-slayers. 

Brindis^  Spanish,  and  far  brindisi  in  Italian,  means  drink  a  health; 
and  may  be  from  bring  dirs  in  German  ;  but  it  is  as  doubtful  as  the 
word  Carouse,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  corruption  oi  gar  {7i#x  quite  out, 

Bubula,  Bouilli  in  French  boiled,  pronounced  boui^  the  liquid  // 
being  melted  away. 

Bugle  and  Bufle  is  bubulus,  buculus,  buirculus,  bos,  bous^  ox — 
worshipped  in  Egypt  as  the  type  of  agriculture. 

Bulled  ox  boHed  is  only  once  used  in  the  Bible;  Ex.  9,  31.  ;  but'it 
finds  a  place  in  Chaucer,  and  it  means  bolged  or  bulge — swollen,  and 
means  in  full  seed,  full  blown  ;  "And  hang  the  bulled  nosegays  '  bove 
their  heads.  " 

Butter  is  supposed  to  be  of  modern  invention.  Beurre.  butyrus, 
the  general  agent  in  culinary  mysteries,  like  onion.  "  It  is  every 
cook's  opinion,  nothing's  savory  without  onion.  "  Butter  was  styled 
the  oil  of  milk.  (See  Pliny  II.  41;.  The  jews  called  it  Chameah,  or 
pinguedo  lactis  oil  of  milk. 

Ca«,  canse,  canst.  "Alle  gentlemens  chyldren  beth  ytaught  for  to 
speke  frensche  fro  the  tyme  that  the!  beth  rokked  in  their  cradel  and 
kunneth  speke  and  play.  " — ^ohn  de  Trevisa.  This  shews  that  can 
comes  from  kennen  to  know,  cunning. 

Canard^  French  for  duck  and  for  a  hoax,  is  derived  from  Chen^  duck, 
pronounced  cane.  Mallard  and  duck  are  canard  and  cane  in  French. 
Nessa,  from  neo  to  swim,  means  duck,  from  it  comes  anas.  Gos, 
gandra,  goose,  gander,  and  anetrekho,  enterich,  antrech,  is  the  origin 
of  our  word  drake. 

Caviare^  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  known  to  the  Romans  under  the 
>word  garum,   which   is  its  origin,   and   it  is  one  of  the   indispensable 
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seasonings  of  Turkish  pilau  or  pilaf.  '*  Twas  caviare  to  the  general"* 
— Hamlet. 

Charavari,  is  a  contraction  of  Che  arie  varie  ;  a  compound  of  odd 
varieties. — The  French  Punch. 

Charcutiery  usually  applied  to  pork  butcher,  is  derived  from  chair^ 
flesh,  caro. 

Cheese  is  deduced  from  case  or  form.  Caseus,  casa,  the  figure  in 
which  this  concretion  of  milk  is  made.  Frommage,  its  French  and 
Italian  name,  is  only  the  vioxdform;  and  Grotius  says,  Forma  forma- 
ginem  vocat.  It  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  and  styled  Sheboth,  2 
Sam.  xvii.  19  ;  andin  Job,  X.  10.  Ghebinah,  which  word  answers  to 
gibbosus,,  and  Sheboth  to  eminens,  round  or  pyramidal  shape. 

Chief  \s  caput,  as  mis  chief,  ker-chief,  which  is  a  contraction  of  cover 
for  the  head. 

Churl,  This  word  derives  from  Ceorl  or  Churls,  who  held  land  in 
villenage,  contradistinguished  from  Eorl,  Earl.  Cotsela  a  cottarii 
were  cottagers,  theoves  or  serfs.     In  old  Saxon  thedwas,  servants. 

Ciaret^  is  claretum,  clear,  a  liquor  composed  of  wine  and  honey 
clarified  by  becoction  or  boiling;  styled  also  Hippocras,  vinum 
Hippocratis. 

Cleave^  cleofan,  cleave,  split ;  Clifian,  cleave,  adhere. 

Coffin,  derives  from  kophinos,  which  means  basket,  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  under  the  miracle  of  the  12  baskets. 

Cook.  It  is  said  the  origin  of  Cook  is  unknown,  and  has  been  the 
torment  of  etymologists,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  "  Diversions  of 
Purley,"  that  rich  repository  of  philological  lore,  but  like  the  sources  of 
the  father  of  plenty,  Nilus '  stream,  that  majestic  flood  which  feeds  the 
Egyptian  sands,  the  etymon  is  doubtful  or  yet  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
In  Rome  there  was  a  Coquinum  forum,  where  cooks  were  to  be  hired. 

Corner,  Kantle,  cant,  canton,  cantonments,  corners  of  land  ;  soldiers 
go  into  cantonments.     Canton  in  heraldry  means  a  corner. 

Cowardice  is  derived  from  Culverteyne.  Dove  is  derived  from 
Columba,  Culufre. 

Curmudgeon,  a  word  at  which  Dr.  Johnson  "tried  his  prenticed 
hand,''  and  made  nothing  of  it,  which  is  a  contraction  of  care-much-ane, 
too  much  care. 

Cushion^  written  quisson,  is  derived  from  cuisse,  a  rest  for  the  thigh. 

Dinner  Diner ^  has  been  derived  from  de  coenare,  or  from  desinere, 
desist  from  eating  :  as  dejetiner. 

Douiy  do  out,  do  up,  dup,  do  on,  don,  doff,  douse,  do  out  in  nautical 
dialect,  douse  the  glimms,  put  out  the  light.     Tuer  la  chandelle. 

Doom  or  dom,  is  judgments,  kingdom  :  Regnum  ubi  Rex  jus  aut 
sententiam  dicit.     Thum  in  German,  wis-dom. 

Doomesday  book  is  the  book  of  the  house,  domus.  The  ancient 
Britons  had  their  Brawd-Lyfe,  or   Domesday-book,   wherein  their  laws- 
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and  statutes  were  recorded,  since  quite  lost,  complied  by  order  of    thei 
Prince  Howel  Dda,  Howel  the  Good,  circa  940,  a.  d. 

Drum  is  deduced  from  dreman^  jubilare,  de  and  hrem,  an^  clamare* 

Earth  derives  from  ere,  ear.    In  Sanscrit  Dhar,  terra. 

Eld,  palsied  eld,  yld,  is  human  being. 

Eii  is  synonymous  with  arm ;  ell,  a  measure,  and  ell-bow.  Ell,  ind^ 
ette,  oon  ;  ball,  balloon,  salle,  salloon. 

Endeavour  derives  from  ende  haben,  have  a  motive  or  end. 

Enormous  means  ex  norma,  out  of  law ,  while  abnormis  is  without 
any  standard  at  all ;  abnormis  sapiens,  wise  without  instruction. 

Er  is  to  advance,  and  may  be  found  in  re,  as,  ama-re ;  which  means 
also  res  or  thing,  reality.  The  letter  R  is  often  transposed,  as  sceptre, 
nitre;  and  in  iron,  always  pronounced  turn  and  never  i-ron;  apron, 
saffron,  citron,  and  even  children  and  hundred  partaks  of  this  pronun- 
ciation. In  fact  it  is  very  common  in  English  to  transpose  the  letter 
r,  as  brent,  burnt ;  brast,  burst ;  Thorpe,  Thrope ;  Bird,  bryd ;  curdle^ 
cruddle ;  gers,  grus ;  kers,  kress ;  whence  the  phrase  not  worth  a  cress, 
as  it  should  be,  not  curse, 

Er  is  a  common  termination  in  English,  er,  or,  doctor,  spinster, 
baker,  cutler,  &c.  ;  eur  our,  or,  as  amor,  sail-or ;  en  and  ed  are  not 
distinguishable,  melted,  molten,  which  gets  into  t,  mixt,  spilt ;  and  id 
again  into  morbid.  Huliwr,  pronounced  hillier,  tiler  a  slater ;  children 
is  a  double  plural  of  er  and  en. 

Eye  means  islets,  isle ;  eyt,  isles ;  Guerns-ey,  Orkn-ey,  and  is  the 
Norse  for  isle. 

Fear  is  to  fare,  feran  to  go,  fly,  f ahren.  Fari  to  speak ;  hence  fatum 
a  thing  said  or  fate  — "  and  what  I  will  is  fate.  "  — Milton.  Fate  is 
like  chance,  direction  which  we  can  not  see. 

Freund,  freundin,  friend ;  fuchs,  fikhs-in,  hence  vixen,  the  female  of 
a  fox,  fox,  fyxen. 

Furlough,  permission  of  leave,  lauben,  lough,  leave,  verlough. 

Ght,  brohte,  brought,  bringen.  G  is  interchangeable  with  w,  as 
ward,  guard,  guichet,  wicket,  guile,  wile,  guise,  wise,  Gaul,  Walloon, 
Guarth,  Warwick,  and  Rurrick. 

Haberdasher,  berd  dash ;  tache,  loop,  or  neckloth  for  the  beard. 
The  ha  is  thought  to  be  only  a  the  article  attached  to  the  noun,  as  the 
is  occasionally,  as  in  t*accomplish. 

Hackney,  a  horse,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  village  near  London 
but  Shakspere  uses  the  phrase  for  an  impure  woman  j  and  it  applies 
to  anything  hired,  as  hackney  horse,  author,  maid,  &c.  Some  think 
our  word  nag  is  found  in  the  ney,  and  that  hack  implies  a  half  gelding 
horse. 

Hag  is  not  German  or  anglo-Saxon,  but  a  Druidical  Celtic  root. 
Hag  and  hac  means  serpent. 

(Concluded  next  month.) 
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The  J^aughty   Greek   Girl. 

BX  PROF.  G.  B.  L.  SOULE. 

Miss  Alpha,  though  she  led  her  class, 

Was  yet  a  most  unlovely  lass  ; 

She  a  had  a  little  sister  Theia, 

And  she  would  often  bang  and  beta, 

And  push,  and  pinch,  and  bang,  and  pelt  her,. 

And  many  a  heavy  blow  she  delta  ; 

So  that  the  kitten  e'en  would  mu, 

When  Theta^s  sufferings  she  nu. 

Miss  Alpha  was  so  bad  to  Theta, 
That  every  time  she  chanced  to  meet  her. 
She  looked  as  though  she  longed  to  eta^ 
And  oft  against  the  wall  she  jammed  her,- 
And  oft  she  took  a  stick  and  lambda ; 
And  for  the  pain  and  tears  she  brought  her 
She  pitied  her  not  one  iota  ; 
But  with  a  sly  and  wicked  eye 
Would  only  say,  "  Oh,  fiddle,  ^^/.'' 

Then  Theta  cried  with  noisy  clamor, 
And  ran  and  told  her  grief  to  gamma, 
And  gamma  with  a  pitying /«, 
Would  give  the  little  girl  same  //, 
And  say,  "  Now,  darling  mustn't  f-A/." 

Two  Irish  lads,  of  ruddy  cheek. 
Were  living  just  across  the  creek, — 
Their  names,  Omicron  and  Omega ^ 
The  one  was  small,  the  other  bigger. 

For  Alpha,  so  demure  and  striking. 

Omega  took  an  ardent  liking  ; 

And  "  Mike  "  when  first  he  chanced  to  meet  her,. 

Fell  deep  in  love  with  little  Theta, 

And  oft  at  eve  the  boys  would  go 

And  on  the  pleasant  waters  rho. 

So  when  the  little  hapless  Theta 
Nu  Alpha  was  about  to  beta. 
She  down  upon  the  bank  would  Zeta, 
And  chi  aloud  and  shout  like  fun, 
"  Run,  *  Mike,'  run,  Omicron  \  " 

MORAL. 

Have  you  a  sister  ?     Oh,  do  not  treat  her. 
As  Alpha  did  her  sister  Theta, 
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Satellites,  Discoverers,  Names* 


(Vol.  VI,  p.  300.")  A  correspondent  asks  for  the  names  of  Jupiter's 
four  satellites.  We  here  give  the  names  of  all  the  satellites  thus  far 
known,  with  names  of  discoverers  and  dates  : 

The  earth  has  one  satellite,  discovered  by  Adam  ;  its  Latin  name  is 
Luna^  and  its  Greek  name  is  Selene. 

Mars  has  two  satellites,  discovered  by  Asaph  Hall,  August  19,  1877, 
named  by  him  DeimusdLnd  Fhobus  (Iliad  xv,  119)  at  the  suggestion  of 
Rev.  H.  G.  Hadan  of  Eton ;  Deimus  being  the  outer,  and  Phobus  the 
inner  satellite. 

Jupiter  has  four  satellites,  discovered  by  Galileo  who  saw  three  on 
January  7,  1610,  and  all  four  on  January  13,  1610,  and  generally  known 
by  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  from  the  order  of  nearness  to  Jupiter.  The 
names  lo^  Europa^  Ganymede^  and  Calisto^  were  proposed  by  Simon 
Marius,  or  Mayer,  who  claimed  priority  in  their  discovery,  but  they 
have  not  yiet  come  into  general  use. 

Saturn  has  eight  satellites,  named  in  the  order  of  their   discovery : 

f.  Mimas,  2.  Enceladus,  3.  Teihys,  4,  Dtone,  5.  Fhea, 
6.  Titan,     7.  Hyperion,     8-   Japetus, 

Titan  was  discovered  by  Huygens,  March  25,  1655  ;  Japetus  by 
Cassini,  October  25,  167 1  ;  Rhea  by  Cassini,  Dec.  23,  1672  ;  Tethys 
and  Dione  by  Cassini,  in  March,  1684  jEnceladus  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel, 
August  28,  1789  ;  Mimas  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  Sept.  17,  1789.  These 
seven  proper  names  which  were  suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
Hyperion  by  Prof.  Bond  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  16,  1848,  although 
he  did  not  find  out  it  was  a  satellite  lintil  the  19th,  the  same  night 
that  Lassell  of  Liverpool  and  Dawes  observing  with  him  discovered  it. 

Uranus  has  four  satellites,  named   in  the  order  of   nearness,  thus : 

I.   Ariel,     2.    UmbrieL     3.    Titania,     4.  Oberon. 

Titania  and  Oberon  were  dircovered  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  Jan.  11, 
1787;  Umbriel  probably  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  Jan.  18,  1790;  and 
re-discovered  by  Otto  Struve,  Oct.  8,1847  \  ^^^  Ariel  by  Lassell,  Sept. 
14.  1847.  Neptune  has  one,  discovered  by  Lassell,  July  7,  1847, 
seen  by  him  Oct.  10,  1846  ;  and  suspected  to  be  a  satellite,  making 
in  all  20  satellites  in  the  solar  system.  It  should,  however,  be  added 
that  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  announced  that  he  had  discovered  Feb.  9, 1790, 
a  satellite  more  distant  than  Oberon,  on  Feb.  28,  1794  ;  jinother  more 
distant  still,  and  on  March  26,  1794,  one  between  Titania  and  Oberon. 
No  astfoaomer  has  been  able  to  detect  these  three  satellites,  even  if 
they  exist.     If  such  do  exist  Uranus  would  have  seven. 

Sir  John  Herschel  thinks  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Lassel  dis- 
covered August.  14,  1850,  an  outer  satellite  to  Neptune. 
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Tlie  Rosicrucian  Prayer  lo  God. 

Jesus  Mihi  Omnia. 

Oh  Thou  everywhere  and  good  of  all,  whatsoever  I  do  remember,  I 
beseech  Thee,  that  I  am  but  dust,  but  as  a  vapour  sprung  from  earth* 
which  even  Thy  smallest  breath  can  scatter.  Thou  hast  given  me  a 
soul  and  laws  to  govern  it ;  let  that  fraternal  rule  which  Thou  didst 
first  appoint  to  sway  man,  order  me ;  make  me  careful  to  point  at  Thy 
glory  in  all  my  ways,  and  where  I  cannot  rightly  know  Thee,  that  not 
only  my  understanding  but  my  ignorance  may  honour  Thee.  Thou 
art  all  that  can  be  perfect ;  Thy  revelation  hath  made  me  happy.  Be 
not  angry,  O  Divine  One,  O  God  the  most  high  Creator!  If  it  please 
Thee,  suffer  these  revealed  secrets,  Thy  gifts  alone,  not  for  my  praise 
but  to  Thy  glory,  to  manifest  themselves.  I  beseech  Thee,  most 
gracious  God,  they  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  envious 
persons  that  cloud  these  truths  to  Thy  disgrace,  saying  they  are  not 
lawful  to  be  published  because  what  God  reveals  is  to  be  kept  secret. 
But  Rosie  Crucian  philosophers  lay  up  this  secret  into  the  bosome  of 
God  which  I  have  presumed  to  manifest  clearly  and  plainly.  I  be- 
seech the  Trinity  it  may  be  printed  as  I  have  written  it  that  the  truth 
may  no  more  be  darkened  with  ambiguous  language.  Good  God, 
besides  Thee  nothing  is!  O  strez^m  Thyself  into  my  soul,  and  flow  it 
with  Thy  grace,  illumination  and  revelation!  Make  me  to  depend  on 
Thee.  Thou  delightest  that  man  should  account  Thee  as  his  King, 
and  not  hide  what  honey  of  knowledge  he  hath  revealed.  I  cast  my- 
self as  an  honourer  of  Thee  at  Thy  feet,  and  because  I  cannot  be  de- 
fended by  Thee  unless  I  believe  after  Thy  laws,  keep  me,  O  my  soul's 
Sovereign,  in  the  obedience  of  Thy  will,  and  that  I  wound  not  my 
conscience  with  vice  and  hiding  Thy  gifts  and  graces  bestowed  upon 
me,  for  this,  I  know,  will  destroy  me  within,  and  make  Thy  illumin- 
ating Spirit  leave  me.  I  am  afraid  I  have  already  infinitely  swerved 
from  the  revelations  of  that  Divine  Guide  which  Thou  hast  command- 
ed to  direct  me  to  the  truth,  and  for  this  I  am  a  sad  prostrate  and 
penitent  at  the  foot  of  Thy  throne.  I  appeal  only  to  the  abundance 
of  Thy  remissions,  O  God,  my  God.  I  know  it  is  a  mysteriy  beyond 
the  vast  soul's  apprehension,  and  therefore  deep  enough  for  man  to 
rest  in  safety  !  O  Thou  Being  of  all  beings,  cause  me  to  work  my- 
self to  Thee,  and  into  the  receiving  ariiis  of  Thy  paternal  mercies  throw 
myself. ,  For  outward  things  I  thank  Thee,  and  such  as  I  have  I  give 
unto  others,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  freely  and  faithfully,  without 
hiding  anything  of  what  was  revealed  to  me  and  experienced  to  be  no 
diabolical  delusion  or  dream,  but  the  Adjedamenta  of  Thy  richer  graces 
the  mines  and  deprivation  are  both  in  Thy  hands.  In  what  Thou 
hast  given  me  I  am  content.     Good  God,  ray  Thyself  into  my  soul ! 
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Give  me  but  a  heart  to  please  Thee,  I  beg  no  more  then  Thou  hast 
given,  and  that  to  continue  me  uncontemnedly  and  unpittiedly  honest. 
Save  me  from  the  devil,  lusts,  and  men,  and  from  those  fond  dotages 
of  mortality  which  would  weigh  down  my  soul  to  lowness  and  debauch- 
ment.  Let  it  be  my  glory  (planting  myself  in  a  noble  height  above 
them)  to  contemn  them.  Take  me  from  myself  and  fill  me  but  with 
Thee.  Sum  up  Thy  blessings  in  these  two,  that  I  may  be  rightly  gooji 
and  wise,   and  these,  for  Thy  eternal   truth's  sake,   grant  and  make 

grateful. 

»  •  * 

Quaternions.  (N.  and  Q  ,  Vol.  VIII,  p  258.)  Where  are  "  qua- 
ternions "  first  mentioned  ?  Delos. 

This  correspondent  does  not  designate  what  kind  of  quaternions  he 
refers  to.  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  in  three  letters  to  a 
lady,  in  1856  and  1857,  gives  a  lucid  account  of  mathematical  qua- 
teruions,  which  letters  are  published  in  Nichols'  "  Cyclopaedia  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,''  Glasgow,  i860.  Hamilton  says  it  is  "  a  good  old 
English  word,"  and  occurs  in  in  King  James's  version  of  the  Bible  in 
Acts  XII,  4,  It  is  also  found  in  Milton  "  Paradise  Lost  "  :  "  Air  and 
ye  elements,  that  in  quaternion  run  perpetual  circle  manifold." 
(Bk.  5,  I.  180.)  Walter  Scott,  in  "  Guy  Mannering"  speaks  of  "  triads 
quaternions."  Dr.  Latham  wrote  an  essay  on  "  Phonetic  Quaternions." 
The  word  "  quaternionen  '*  is  used  by  the  German  author  Moebius. 
It  is  claimed  that  Pythagoras  used  an  equivalent  word,  tetractya.  All 
these  are  referred  to  by  Hamilton,  and  implies  a  system  of  fours.  He 
quotes  Horace : 

*^  Si  volet  nsuSy  quern  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus,  ei  noma  loquendi" 

and  says,  almost  or  altogether,  restricts  the  word  to  the  sense  in  which 
he  employs  it  as  a  mathematical  term.  He  thus  defines  the  word  in  a 
mathematical  sense  : 

First.  A  quaternion  is  the  quotient  of  two  vectors^  or  of  two  directed 
right  lines  in  space,  considered  as  depending  on  a  system  of  four  geo- 
metrical elements,  and  as  expressible  by  an  algebraic  symbol  of  quadri- 
nomialform. 

Second.  The  science,  or  calculus,  of  quaternions  is  a  new  rnathemat- 
iced  method  wherein  the  foregoing  conception  of  a  quaternion  is  un- 
folded, and  symbollically  expressed,  and  is  applied  to  various  classes  of 
algebraical,  geometrical,  and  physical  questions,  so  as  to  discover 
many  new  theorems,  and  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  many  difficult 
problems. 
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The  Daniaoes.     Who  were  the  Daniades,  and  their  names  ?  W. 

The  Danaides  were  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  King  of  Argos.  When 
their  uncle  -^gyptus  came  from  -^gypt  into  Greece  with  his  fifty  sons, 
they  were  promised  in  marriage  lo  their  cousins ;  but  before  the 
celebration  of  their  nuptials,  Danaus,  who  had  *been  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  he  was  to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  sonsin-law^ 
made  his  daughters  solemnly  promise  that  they  would  destroy  their 
husbands.  They  were  provided  with  daggers  by  their  father,  and  all 
except  Hypermnestra,  stained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their 
cousins,  the  first  night  of  their  nuptials,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their 
obedience  to  their  father's  injunctions,  they  each  presented  him  with  a 
head  of  a  murdered  son  of  ^gyptus.  The  sisters  were  purified  of 
this  murder  by  Mercury  and  Minerva,  by  order  of  Jupiter;  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  they  were  condemned  to  severe 
punishment  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  were  compelled  to  fill  with 
water  a  vessel  full  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  ran  out  as  soon  as  poured 
into  it,  and  therefore  their  labor  proved  infinite,  and  their  punishment 
eternal.  The  names  of  the  Danaides  and  of  their  husbands^  were  as 
follows,  according  to  Apollodous ;  2.  c.  i. 

Actea         married 
Adiante  " 

Adyte 

Agave  " 

Amymone  " 

Anaxidia  " 

Antonoe  " 

Asteria  ** 

Autholea  " 

Automate  " 

Bryce  " 

Callidia  " 

Calyce  " 

Celena  " 

Cercestes  •* 

Chrysippe  ** 

Cleodora  '* 

Cleopatra  " 

elite  '* 

Dioxippe  *' 

Electra  " 

Erata  " 

Eurydice  ** 

Evippe  I  " 
Evippe  II        " 


Periphas, 

Glauce       m 

arried  Aleis, 

Diaphron, 

Glaucippe 

(( 

Potamon, 

Menalces, 

Gorge 

(1 

Hippothous, 

Lycus, 

Gorgophone 

«( 

Proteus, 

Enceladus, 

Hippodamia 

1" 

Diacorytes, 

Archelaus, 

Hippodamia 

11" 

Isier, 

Eurylochus, 

Hippodice 

(C 

Idas, 

Chaetus, 

Hippomedusa  ** 

Alemenon, 

Cisseus, 

llyperia 

It 

Hippocoristes, 

Busiris, 

Hypermnestra** 

Lynceus  I, 

Chthonius,. 

Iphimedusa 
Mnestra 

Euchenor, 

Pandion, 

-^gius. 

Lynceus  II, 

Nelo 

Melachus, 

Hixibius, 

Ocipete 

Lampus, 

Dorion, 

CEme 

Arbelas, 

Chrysippus, 

Pharte 

Eurydamas, 

Lixus, 

Pilarge 

Idmon, 

Agenor, 

Pirea 

Agoptolemus, 

Clitus, 

Podarce 

CEneus, 

^gyptus, 

Rhode 

Hippolitus, 

Perislenes^ 

Rhodia 

Chalcedon, 

Bromius, 

Scea 

Dayphron, 

Dryas, 

Stenele 

Stenelus, 

Arigius, 

Stygne 

Pjlyctcr, 

Imbrus, 

Theane 

i( 

Phantes. 
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Oannes.    The  Fish    G&d. 


In  the  old  mythological  remains  of  the  Chaldeans,  compiled  by 
Berosus,  Abydenus,  and  Aolyhistor,  there  is  an  account  of  one  Oannes^ 
a  fish-god,  who  rendered  great  service  to  mankind.  This  being  is 
said  to  have  come  out  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  This  is  evidently  the  Sun 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  as  it  apparently  does,  in  the  East. 

Prof.  Goldzoier,  speaking  of  Oannes,  says : 

"That  this  founder  of  cizilization  has  a  Solar  character,  like  similar 
heroes  in  all  other  nations,  is  shown  ...  in  the  words  of  Berosus 
who  says :  'During  the  day  time  Oannes  held  intercourse  with  man,  but 
when  the  Sun  set,  Oannes  fell  into  the  sea,  where  he  used  to  pass  the 
night.  Here,  evidently,  only  the  Sun  can  be  meant,  who,  in  the  even- 
ing, dips  into  the  sea,  and  comes  forth  again  in  the  morning,  and 
passes  the  day  on  the  dry  land  in  the  company  of  men." 

Dagon  was  sometimes  represented  as  a  man  emerging  from  a  fish's 
mouth,  and  sometimes  as  half-man  and  half-fish.  It  was  believed  that 
he  came  in  a  ship,  and  taught  the  people.  Ancient  history  abounds 
with  such  mythological  personages.  There  was  also  a  Durga,  a  fish 
deity,  among  the  Hindoos,  represented  as  a  full  grown  man  emerging 
from  a  fish's  mouth.  The  Philistines  worshiped  Dagon,  and  in  Baby- 
loniun  Mythology  Odakon  is  applied  to  a  fish-like  being,  who  rose  from 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  men. 

On  the  coins  of  Ascalon,  where  she  was  held  in  great  honor,  the 
goddess  Derceto  or  Atergatis  is  represented  as  a.woman  with  her  lower 
extremities  like  a  fish.  This  is  Semiramis,  who  appeared  at  Joppa  as 
a  mermaid.  She  is  simply  a  personification  of  the  Moon,  who  follows 
the  course  of  the  Sun,  At  times  she  manifests  herself  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  at  others  she  seeks  concealment  in  the  Western  flood. 

The  Sun-god  Phoibos  traverses  ihe  sea  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  and 
imparts  lessons  of  wisdom  and  goodness  when  he  has  come  forth  from 
the  green  depths.  All  these  powers  or  qualities  are  shared  by  Proteus 
in  Hellenic  story,  as  well  as  by  the  fish-god,  Dagon  or  Oannes. 

In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Atlas  is  brought  into  close  connection 
with  Helios,  the  bright  god,  the  Latin  Sol,  and  our  Sun.  In  these 
poems  he  rises  every  morning  from  a  beautiful  lake  by  the  deep-flowing 
stream  of  Ocean,  and  having  accomplished  his  journey  across  the 
heavens,  plunges  again  into  the  Western  waters. 

The  ancient   Mexicans  and  Peruvians  had  likewise  semi-fish  gods. 

Jonah  then,  is  like  these  other  personages,  in  so  far  as  they  are  all 
personifications  of  the  Sun  ;  they  all  come  out  of  the  sea  ;  a  man  emerging 
from  a  fish's  mouth  ;  and  they  are  all  benefactors  of  mankind. 
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Problem  of  the  15  Christians  and  15  Turks. 


Fifteen  Christians  and  fifteen  Turks  being  at  sea  in  the  same  vessel 
a  dreadful  storm  came  on,  which  obliged  them  to  throw  all  their  mer- 
chandise overboard ;  this  however  not  being  sufficient  to  lighten  the 
ship,  the  captain  informed  them  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  its 
being  saved,  unless  half  the  passengers  were  thrown  overboard  also. 
Having  therefore  caused  them  all  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  row,  by 
counting  from  9  to  9,  and  throwing  every  ninth  person  into  the  sea 
beginning  again  at  the  first  of  the  row  when  it  had  been  counted  to  the 
end,  it  was  found  that  after  fifteen  persons  had  been  thrown  overboard 
the  fifteen  Christians  remained.  How  did  the  captain  arrange  fhese 
thirty  persons  so  as  to  save  the  Christians  ? 

The  method  of  arranging  the  thirty  persons  may  be  deduced  from 
these  two  French  verses : 

Mort,  ta  ne  fliilUras  pas 
En  me  livrant  le  trepas. 

Or  from  the   following   Latin  one,   which  is  not  so  bad  of  its  kind : 

Popaleam  virgam  mater  regina  ferebat. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  contained  in  the 
syllables  of  these  verses ;  observing  that  a  is  equal  to  i^  £  to  2,  i  to  3 
o  to  4,  and  u  to  5.  You  must  begin  then  by  arranging  4  Christians 
together,  because  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  is  o  ;  then  five  Turks, 
because  the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  is  u ;  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  found,  taking  every  ninth 
person  circularly,  that  is  to  say,  beginning  at  the  first  of  the  row,  after 
it  is  ended,  that  the  lot  will  fall  entirely  on  the  Turks. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  may  be  easily  extended  still  farther. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  make  the  lot  fall  upon  10  persons 
in  40,  counting  from  12  to  12.  Arrange  40  ciphers  in  a  circular  form, 
as  below ; 

«  *       *       # 

000000000  0000000 
o  o 

(l)  o  o 

o  o  * 

o  o  « 

0000000000000000 

*  *  *  * 

Then,  beginning  at  the  first,  mark  every  twelfth  one  with  a  cross ; 
continue  in  this  manner,  taking  care  to  pass  over  those  already  crossed 
still  proceeding  circularly^  till  the  required  number  of  places  has  been 
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marked  ;  if  you  then  count  the  places  of  the  marked  ciphers,  those  on 
which  the  lot  falls  will  be  easily  known  :  in  the  present  case  they  are 
the  7th,  the  8th,  the  loth,  the  )2th,  the  21st,  the  22rd,  the  24th,  the 
34th,  the  35th,  and  the  36th. 

A  captain,  obliged  to  decimate  his  comqany,  might  employ  this 
expedient,  to   make  the  lot  fall  upon  those  most  culpable. 

It  is  related  that  Josephus,  the  historian,  saved  his  life  by  means  of 
this  expedient.  Having  fled  for  shelter  to  a  cavern,  with  forty  other 
Jews,  after  Jotapat  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  his  companions 
resolved  to  kill  each  other  rather  than  surrender.  Josephus  tried  to 
dissuade  them  from  their  horrid  purpose,  but  not  being  able  to  succeed, 
he  pretended  to  coincide  with  their  wishes,  and  retaining  the  authority 
he  had  over  them  as  their  chief,  to  avoid  the  disorder  which  would 
necessarily  be  the  consequence  of  this  cruel  execution,  if  they  should 
kill  each  other  at  randem,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  arrange  themselves 
in  order,  and,  beginning  to  count  from  one  end  to  a  certain  number, 
to  put  to  death  the  person  on  whom  that  number  should  fall,  until 
thetc  remained  only  one,  who  should  kill  himself.  Having  all  agreed 
to  this  proposal,  Josephus  arranged  them  in  such  a  manner,  and  placed 
himself  in  such  a  position,  that  when  the  slaughter  had  been  continued 
to  the  end,  he  remained  with  only  one  more  person,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  live. 

Such  is  the  story  related  of  Josephus  by  Hegesippus  ;  but  we  are 
far  from  warranting  the  truth  of  it.  Hnwever,  by  applying  to  this  case 
the  method  above  indicated,  and  supposing  that  every  third  person 
was  to  be  killed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  last  places  on  which  the 
lot  fell  were  the  16th,  and  31st;  so  that  Josephus  must  have  placed 
himself  in  one  of  these,  and  the  person  he  was  desirous  of  saving  in 
the  other. 

The  Brahminical  Cord.  This  Thread  is  called  Brahma  Sutra 
because  it  signifies  the  Eternal  Spirit.  Each  Brahmin  must  make  this 
thread  for  himself  and  wear  it  around  his  neck.  It  is  composed  of 
three  threads;  and  as  he  weaves  them  he  says :  "I  shall  govern  my 
body,  my  speech,  and  my  mind  ;  and  I  know  that  these  three  are  one." 
The  three  rolled  into  one  is  the  first  Triangle  of  Pythagoras.  The 
unmanifested  Monad  emerges  from  the  darkness ^r«<  as  a  Triangle. 
The  second  manifestation  is  the  perfect  Square  ;  the  third  is  the  Circle 
of  Eternity ;  and  thus  is  the  square  made  into  the  circle,  or  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle.  It  signifies  the  merging  of  the  individual  in  the 
Universal :  "I  and  my  Father  are  One."  There  are  the  planes  of 
manifestation,  and  each  plane  is  of  three.  Three  times  three  are  nine, 
the  number  of  perfect  initiation,  and  at  each  nine  the  man  becomes 
merged  in  the  Universal  ;  and  the  circle  shows  how  the  man  becomes 
the  All.  M,  C. 
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Poems. — Virgil  and  Homer.  What  are  the  comparative  length 
of  the  y£miii,  and  I/iad  f  X. 

The  number  of  verses  of  the  12  books  of  the  iEneid  of  Virgil  arci 
756,  804,  718,  70s,  871,  902,  817,  726,  818,  908,  915,  952. 
Total,  9,892. 
The  number  of  verses  in    the  24  books  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  are, 
611,  877,  461,  544,  909,  929.  482,  565,  713,  5^9,  848,  471, 
837,  S2^»  746,  867,  791,  617,  424,  503,  611,  515,  897,  804. 
Total,  15,693. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen   that  the  iEneid  is   not  quite  two-thirds  the 
Iliad.    The  Odyssey  contains  12,106  verses,  or  lines.    The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  together  contain  27,799  ^^"^^ »  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  iEneid  is  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  both. 

Dante's  *•  Divina  Comedia  "  has  14,233  lines  ;  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem 
Delivered"  has  15,336  lines;  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  has  10,565 
lines;  Klopstock's  "Messiah"  has  11,007  lines;  Aristo's  " Orlando " 
has  38,7361  ines  ;  Camoens's  "  Lusiad"  has  8,816  lines  ;  Voltaire's 
"  Henriad  "  has  4,340  lines.  

Cosmos.  Who  first  called  the  universe  at  large  Cosmos  f  (Vol. 
VIII,  p.  258.)  S. 

Richard  Bentley,  in  his  ''  Dessertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris," 
London,  18 16,  p.  284,  says  Pythagoras  was  the  first  that  used  the 
word  Cosmos  to  signify  the  world  or  the  heavens.  Laertius  says  that 
**  Pythagoras  first  named  the  heavens  Cosmos,'*  Plutarch  (11, 1)  says, 
that  "  Pythagoras  first  called  the  whole  compass  of  the  universe 
Cosmos,**  The  Scholiast  on  Homer  (Iliad  I,  i,)  says  "  The  order  of 
the  universe  was  named  Cosmos  by  Pythag)ras." 


Sign  of  the  Oross.  In  signing  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  when  uttering  the  last  words  of  "  The  Lord's  Prayer,"  the 
Catholics  express  more  than  many  of  them  are  probably  aware  of. 
On  saying  "  for  thine  is  the  kingbom,"  they  first  touch  the  forehead 
with  the  back  of  the  thumb,  and  then  the  vital  region  of  the  heart ; 
thus  indicating  the  first  as  the  Throne,  "  Mercy-seat/'  and  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Lord,  (or  as  Divine  Wisdom,  the  Lady)  of  the  Kingdom. 
At  the  words,  "  the  Power  and  the  Glory,"  the  thumb  touches  first  the 
right  and  than  the  left  shoulder,  ("  The  right-hand  of  power  "  "  At 
the  left-hand  of  glory.")  At  the  words  "  For  ever  and  ever,  Amen  " 
the  thumb  is  laid  on  the  forfinger  of  the  same  hand  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  raised  to  the  lips,  which  seal  it  with  a  kiss,  expressive  of 
"  So  be  it."  or  Amen. 
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QUESTIO.N'S. 


Please  give  an  explanation  and  an  illustration,  or  example,  of  the 
following  mathematical  expressions :  Q. 

1.  Personal  equation.  15*  Law  of  exception. 

2.  Solar  equation.  16.  Pencil  of  rays. 

3.  Luna  equation.  17.  Ghost  of  the  spectrum. 

4.  Negative  squares.  18.  Curve  of  quickest  descent. 

5.  Probability  curve.  19.  Cow's  foot  in  the  milkpail. 

6.  Circle  of  necessity.  20.  Witch  of  Agnesi. 

7.*    Imaginary  quantity.  21.     Plato's  geometric  number. 

8.  Unknown  quantity.  22.     The  universal  equation. 

9.  Angle  of  rest.  23.     The  personal  radix. 

10.  Facial  angle.  24.  The  ecliptic  equation. 

11.  Oblique  orbit.  25.  Method  of  least  squares. 

12.  Line  of  beauty.  26.  Parallactic  equation. 

13.  Mathematical  error.  27.  Chromatic  triangle. 

14.  Completing  the  square.  28.  Angle  of  incidence. 

1.  Who  were  the  Gnostics?  There  are  many  accounts  of  them 
published ;  but  what  was  their  origin^  what  their  peculiarities  and 
what  their  end  ?  W.  W. 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  peculiar  alliterative  names  of 
the  four  largest  stars  in  the  zodiacal  constellation  Libra,  namely, 
Zubeneschamali^    Zubenelgemabi^   Zubenhakrabiy    ZubenelgubLf        G. 

3.  What  is  the  form  of  the  geometric  figure  called   the  phyaloid  1 

Logos. 

4.  Where  can  be  found  an  English  translation  of  the  poem  of 
Nonnus  "  On  the  Sun  "  ?  Albion. 

5.  Who  is  the  man  who  claimed  to  have  forty-nine  lives  and  how 
did  he  explain  his  transmigrations?  Oscar  Leavitt. 

6.  What  are  "  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  {sacrum  septuari- 
urn)  of  the  Christians  ?  Seven. 

7.  Who  were  the  Orpheotolites  and  what  their  tenets  of  belief  and 
practice  ?  L.  C.  W. 

8.  Why  are  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  at  the  crucifixion  called  Tht 
Pasnons  ?  M.  A.  B. 

9.  Who  first  used  the  term  backslider  and  applied  it  to  a  person 
who  had  "  fallen  from  grace  "  ?  M.  A.  B. 
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QUSSTIOJVS. 


1.  When'transliterating  a  word  from  the  Greek,  is  it  optional  with 
with  the  transliterator  whether  he  use  a  u  for  Upsilon  or  a  j'  ?  Is  it  a 
question  of  good  euphony  ?  Lotos. 

2.  Why  were  the  stars  forming  the  asterism  known  as  "  The  Great 
Dipper  "  called  Septemtriones  ?  Lotos. 

3.  Was  the  form  of  initiation  and  succession,  as  spoken  of  on  page 
57,  N.  AND  Q.,  1890,  **  and  Moses  samached  him  '*  (Joshua),  the  foun- 
dation of  baptism,  or  sprinklings  as  performed  by  several  modern  de- 
nominations ?  Lotos. 

4.  When  Dionysius,  a  membea  of  the  Areopagus  at  Atheus,  and 
afterwards  a  convert  of  Paul,  being  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion,  and  on  observing  the  darkness^  exclaimed, 
"  Either  the  God  of  nature  suffers,  or  sympathizes  with  one  who  now 
suffers."  The  name  Dionysius  means  divinely  touched.  How  does 
his  words  compare  with  the  quotation  on  page  242,  N.  and  Q,,  March, 
1890,  the  author  of  which,  **  Murray,  "  is  now  in  search  of,  name!}*; 
"  The  earth  weeps  for  her  children."  Lotos. 

5.  What  were  some  of  the  formulas  or  incantations  used  by  the 
exorcists,  and  did  the  apostles  use  any  formula  *'  Lotos. 

6.  Why  do  the  Manichaeans  call  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv,  22),  by  the 
name  of  Thoulomiell  They  give  the  two  names  '*  Jubal  and  Tubal- 
cain  "  as  Joubel  and  ThoulousieL  (See  Herbert's  Nimrod^  Vol.  I,  p.  5.) 

Three  of  the  kings  of  Scythia  are  given  as  ArpoxaiSy  Colaxais^  and 
Lipoxais.     What  are  the  etymological  meanings  ?  John  King. 

^    7.     What  was  the  vow  of  Arrius  Babinus,  said   to  be   recorded  by 
Montfau^on  ?  •  H.  K.  R. 

8.  What  river  does  the  constellation  Eridanus  commemorate,  and 
what  does  the  word  mean  ?  Allen  Greene, 

9.  Which  letter  of  the  English  alphabet  is  called  "the  digamma"? 

Jared. 

10.  Who  wrote  a  book  endeavoring  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  cruci- 
fied at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  the  the  darkness  of  the  snn  was  the 
mourning  of  the  Heliopolitans,  *'  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  the  sun." 
Does  Revelation  xi^  8,  tend  to  sustain  the  argument?  Marx. 

11.  In  John   Beaumont's   "Discourse   on   Oracles,"  London, 
pp.  76,  the  words  Sibyl  and  Sibylline  in  the  first  third   part  are  sy 
Sybil  and  Sybilline,  and  the  last  two-thirds  part  it  is  Sibyl 2ind  Sib 
Was  the  orthography  of  the  word  Sibyl  prior  to  that  time  Sybill 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 


\A^1TH     ANS\A^ERS. 

^^  Manifesto  Truth  when  it  shines^  more  manifett  when  it  speaks. **-Taliessis, 
Vol.  VIII.  MAY,  1891.  No.  5. 

Oannes.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  242.)  '*  Oannes,  according  to  Berosus:  a 
study  in  the  Church  of  the  Ancients."  By  James  John  Garth  Wilkin- 
son. London,  i888*  This  work  gives  the  account  of  the  fish  god  as 
found  in  Berosus  and  in  its  various  transformations  or  avartas  by  the 
doctrine  of  correspondences,  the  progress  of  the  church  as  traced 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Swedenborgian.  By  the  light  of  the  Word 
(Apocalypse  XIX,  I  i-i 6)  when  understood  in  the  internal  sense,  the 
avatar  series  of  the  Indian  Creed,  from  the  fish  to  the  horse,  may  be 
unlocked  by  the  reverent  interpreter.  Of  the  fish  avatar  in  Oannes 
he  has  sqoken  abundantly  in  the  following  series.  The  close  of  the 
fourth  age  is  the  present  /Eon,  the  consummation  of  the  first  Christian 
Church.    It  is  the  fourth  in  series. 

Thus— (1)  The  Adamic  Church  :  (2)  The  Noahtic  Church  ;  (3)  The 
Israelitish  and  Jewish  Church :  (4)  The  Christian  Church, 

The  last  or  tenth  Avatar  is  yet  to  come  ,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
age,  when  the  world  has  become  wholly  depraved. 

The  -^ons  of  these  are  the  golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the 
iron  ages  ;  the  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay,  the  last.  He  who  sits  on 
jbe  white  horse  is  the  word  of  God  :  the  white  horse  is  a  pure  under- 
standing of  the  word  now  revealed  in  the  internal  sense  for  a  New 
Ciiurch  and  a  New  Age. 

Vow  OF  Arrius  Babinus  (Vol.  VIII,  p,  284  )  The  words  found 
ii  Montfau^on  are  as  follows  :  "  To  thee.  Goddess  Isw,  who  art  one  and 
a     hingSf  Arrius  Babinus  makes  this  vow." 
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A  Few  Flying  Etymologies. 

(Continaed  from  April  N.  and  Q.,  Page  363.) 


JIac-pm,  head  of  the  serpent  at  Stonehenge,  which  is  Stone-hang, 
one  stone  hanging  on  the  other  without  cement,  as  close  as  the  stones 
of  the  Pyramid  between  which  a  penknife  can  scarcely  be  inserted. 
The  Serpent  or  Python  was  the  oracular  agent  of  divination,  and  a 
sorceress  is  styled  a  hag.  The  compound  word  hagworm  is  not 
obsolete,  and  into  such  snakes  does  Milton  transform  Satan  and  his 
infernal  crew : 

"  He  would  have  spoke, 

But  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue 
To  forked  tongue,  for  now  were  all  transformed 
Alike  to  Serpents  all,  as  accessories 
To  his  bold  riot.*' — Paradise  Lost^  x,  v,  517. 

Harry ,  harass,  hergian,  heeren,  to  waste. 
Hearse   is   the    ornamental    part  of  a  funeral,    and    hurst,    a  place 
ornamented  with  trees  ;  hyrstan  to  adorn,  Chislehurst,  &c. 

Henchman  is  not  an  uncommon  patronymic,  and  is  the  same  as 
haunch-man,  or  one  used  for  a  servant  who  wore  a  cutlas — derivable 
from  coustille,  coiitille,  coste,  cote.  The  name  of  Cotterell  is  the  same. 
Hochepot^  a  dish,  and  also  a  clause  introduced  into  settlements,  &c 
by  lawyers,  all  implying  a  mixture,  a  sort  of  olla  podrida^  Spanish, 
which  latter  is  pot-pourri,  olla  putrida.  This  is  derived  from  h<Kher, 
to  shake,  and  it  originates  in  the  reiterated  shaking  of  a  vessel  by  the 
cook's  hand  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  its  contents,  or  any  undue 
stagnation. 

Hus,  haus;  buys,  huissier,  userfa,  vessier,  ursers,  uisers.  Hus  came 
into  huis,  entrance  of  a  door,  so  huissier,  and  our  word  usher,  Farkr 
au  Suisse  or  Suivre  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  porter  of  a  gate,  but 
it  means  speak  to  the  usher  or  conductor. 

Id  is  the  same  as  ed,  morbid  ;  ad  and  ade  is  heap,  arcade,  canon-ade 
bastinade,  repetition  of  beating. 

Ism  is  equivalent  to  g,  and  y,  is  copia  or  abundance.  G,  Y,  W,  are 
interchangeable  in  northern  dialects ;  morgen  is  morrow,  sorge,  sorrow, 
talg,  tallow. 

A/V/  is  the  young  of  man  or  beast.  Cid  means  shoot  in  Saxoo. 
Kidde,  kith,  kin,  kennan,  hence  kindle.  The  word  deer,  now  applied 
to  one  animal,  is  only  the  generic  name  thier,  deor,  beast. 

Lease  means  glean,  lesan^  lisan,  hence  lease  contract ;  let,  lassan, 
laisser. 

Leasing^  lies,  seek  after  lesynges — "with  his  chere  and  his  lesynges." 
— Chaucer.     Leasunge,  lying. 

Let  means  little,  a  hamlet,  home,  rivulet,  a  diminutive. 
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LUf^  leof,  lufiao  to  love ;  "I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be  in  awe.i 
— y,  Casar,     Shakspere.  r 

Loan.  The  modern  system  or  tenancy  seems  to  have  had  its  rise  in 
leases  for  life,  or  the  shorter  periods  called  lae-an,  loan  ;  in  the  freemen' 
the  free  occupants  of  the  lae  an,  land,  types  of  our  present  free  labour 
ers  and  tenantry,  as  in  the  Thanes  of  Marks  and  Lords  of  Hundreds^ 
one  form  otthat  English  rural  gentry  which  struggled  for  existence 
with  the  Norman  power,  and  partially  survived.  The  word  /fj^//,  als  ; 
how  else,  what  else,  this  and  all  else ;  alessen,  to  loosen. 

Lobster  is  the  distortion  of  locusta,  locust,  a  crustaceous  fish  of  as 
great  research  among  Gourmand  and  Gourmets,  as  John  Dory  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  janitore  or  poisson  de  Pierre ;  some  call  it 
Jaune  Dor^,  Auratus  Zeus,  and  it  had  the  reputation  of  bearing  the 
palm  of  delicacy  even  over  the  turbot. 

Luncheon^  is  corruption  of  noon  cheon,  a  repast  taken  at  noon. 

Marshaly  mearh,  horse,  scale,  schalk,  rogue,  like  knade — boy  or 
knave.     Our  night  mare  is  connected  with  this  word  mearh,  mare. 

Mass,  The  origin  of  the  word  has  been  disputed.  Ite,  missa  est. 
Go,  the  commission  is  sent  to  heaven  ;  or  the  people  are  dismissed. 
Caetus  dimittur,  church  is  over.  It  bears  the  name  of  mass  in  English, 
messe  in  Franc,  and  missa  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 

Mmty  from  moneo,  regi-men.  monument.  Mony  is  the  same  in 
matrimony  and  ali-mony. 

Mtrcy  derives  from  merx,  merces,  a  merchant.  Mercy  means 
subject  to  a  tax,  hence  amerce,  whilst  remission  of  merx  or  tax  is  mercy. 
"  Virtutis  gloria  merces,"  the  family  motto  of  the  author  of  this  work, 
where  merces  means  reward. 

Mis  in  Latin  answers  to  »f^  in  French  ;  mistake,  meprendre,  me- 
content. 

Mustard^  called  by  the  ancients  sindpi ;  **  fletum  tactura  sinapi,'* 
tear-tliciting  mustard.  There  is  a  curious  derivation  assigned  to 
mustard  from  old  French,  mouk  me  tarde,  I  long  ardently ;  multum 
ardet  is  its  theme. 

Nectarine  is  a  bastard  peach,  persicum  malum  ;  while  apricot  \s  malus 
aprica,  as  being  a  tenant  of  a  sunny  wall ,  which  apricus  means.  The 
French  say  d  V  abri,  that  which  is  out  of  the  sun,  or  under  cover,  under 
a  helmet;  from  hiillen  to  cover.  The  word  espalier  is  a  wall  exposed 
to  the  meridian  sun  ;  palum  a  prop  for  vines. 

Nemo  is  non-nemo— supposed  to  be  nemo  or  homo.  To  look  for  an 
impossibility,  the  Romans  said  jocosely — Nodum  in  scirpo  quaerere, 
to  iind  a  knot  in  a  bulrush  ;  and  one  of  our  poets  not  less  jocosely 
writes,  '•  See  gudgeons  graze  on  grass. 

Page^  pagan,  paynim,  pagina,  a  square  of  land,  all  from  pagus  a 
village ;  pagare  to  pay,  meant  originally,  field  service. 

Palus  meant  formerly  a  spade,  and  being  set  upright,   it  came  to 
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mean  a  pale.  Pale  in  heraldry  means  arms  divided  by  a  pale,  as  those 
of  husband  and  wife.  Quarterings  are  a  congeries  of  arms  brought  in 
by  heiresses  only ;  in  some  families  there  are  more  than  i,ooo  quarter- 
ingS)  as  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Palladium  and  Pallas  may  be  Palet  or  Phalet,  which  indicates  escape 
Beth  Phalet  is  the  Booth  or  house  of  Phalet :  according  to  Lycophron 
the  Palladium  was  not  a  Grecian  Deity,  but  was  borrowed  from 
Palestine,  and  Cassandra  calls  Ulysses  the  stealer  of  the  Phcenician 
god^Qs^  \ '^  klopa  phoinikes  iheas  ^' — Cassandra,  v.  658.  Pallas  was 
worshipped  at  Corinth  as  a  Phoenician  goddess,  says  Tzetzes,  the 
scoliast  of  Lycophron. 

Parricide,  The  word  in  Latin  is  derived  from  par  and  caedo,  not 
pater ;  and  duid  is  for  dem  to  kill,  to  do — hence  luer  in  French."  Si 
quis  hemonem  leiberura  sciens  duid^  parricidad  estod."  Twelve  Tables 
which  were  adopted  by  Rome  from  Greece  about  450  b.  c,  and  which 
became  the  foundation  or  as  great  an  adjunct  to  the  Roman  laws,  as 
the  Greek  language  was  to  the  Roman  speech. 

Plagiarist  is  of  singular  import,  implying  a  slave  abducted  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  hence  metaphorically,  theft ;  plagios  means  oblique, 
and  the  Greeks  called  their  cases  plagios,  oblique. 

Poach  is  derived  from  poche^  pocket,  the  yolk  of  the  egg  being 
inclosed  in  the   albumen  or  white,   as  if  in  a  pocket  or  poke  or  bag. 

Poach,  game,  is  only  to  put  it  in  a  bag. 

Porridge  is  derived  from  porrus  a  leek,  with  which  porridge  was 
flavoured. 

Queen,  cwen  queen-bee,  queen-fowl,  coinne  and  quean  is  woman  in 
Norse  ;  is  a  corruption  of  konigin  from  king,  which  is  thought  to  be 
from  ken  to  see,  kennen  to  know,  and  may  be  identical  with  the 
Chinese  gyn,  which  means  king  and  man.  The  word  quean  is  the  same 
as  queen   used  in  a  bad  sense  ;   could   gune  be  the   feminine  of  gyn? 

Quilt  is  only  the  Latin  culcita,  and  means  anything  stuffed  with 
feathers,  a  cushion. 

Re  means  reverse,  as  re-tract,  retro-active  to  undo,  while  ER  means 
advance.    R  is  symbolical  of  motion  either  way. 

Reek  means  steam,  reechy,  steamy  kisses. — Shakspere. 

Revenue  is  re-venir,  and  is  mispronounced  reven-nue,  Shakspere  says 
in  metre.  Who  no  revenue  has  :  but  that  does  not  justify  this  pronun- 
ciation in  prose ;  if  so,  what  is  to  become  of  parvenu,  avenue,  and 
retinue  ?  Mr.  Pitt  first  set  this  affected  example  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Roh,  reave,  rauben,  be-reafian. 

Sad  means  settled  ;  a  sad  stone  says  Wicliff,  is  a  set  stone.  'The 
sadness  of  your  bileve,"  means,  the  steadfastness  of  your  belief,  saed, 
seated.  Secede  is  sine  cedo,  as  sedulo,  sincerely,  is  sine  dolo,  and 
securus,  sine  cura. 

Scoldf  bescylding,  schelden. 
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Ship  is  hood  or  head,  and  means  kind  or  species ;  ship,  shop,  shape 
kind  means  substance,  and  person  means  kind  in  the  Athanasian 
creed  ;  kin-lamb,  kin— and  tude  means  kind,  altitude,  which  is  breadth 
and  depth  also. 

Shrowd,  wrapping  for  the  dead,  and  also  for  vessels,  derives  from 
scud,  meaning  clothing. 

Skate,  the  fish,  is  a  corruption  of  squattina,  hence  squat,  rhe  natural 
position  of  this  and  similar  fish,  lying  flat  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
plat,  fiat,  platitude,  a  dull  flat  expression. 

Sleight  should  be  written  slight,  from  schlichten  to  slight,  or  throw 
away  ;  hence  slay,  sly,  sleyed  silk,  a  weaver's  slay,  sleight  of  hand  ;  as 
"  The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river." — Shakspere.  Height  should 
be  written  hight  from  high,  also,  Milton  wrote  it  heighth. 

Smattenng,  comes  from  smack,  taste.  Syr  op,  sherbet,  shrub,  from 
the  Arabic  sib. 

Soare,  a  three-year-old  deer  ;  sorrel. 

Some,  sum,  means  quantity,  in  opposition  to  none,  from  so. 
Spinach  comes  from  Spain,  epinard.     This   oliis  resembles  a  thorn, 
or  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

Tellan  to  tell,  told,  tale,  to  sell  by  tale  or  numeration,  and  not  by 
weight,  but  by  telling ;  to  tejl  off  soldiers,  means  to  number  off.  ToU, 
thol,  tituli  fiscales,  hence  the  German  Zoll,  Zollverein,  union  in  one 
toll  or  tax. 

Truffle,  a  fungus  which  grows  underground  in  subterraneous  cradles. 
A  few  crevices  in  the  tophus,  or  sandy  ground,  are  the  only  indications, 
and  through  them  the  perfume  of  the  truffle  betrays  the  secret  to 
animals  schooled  to  hunt  for  them,  as  dogs  and  pigs.  The  origin  of 
the  wood  is  subter  topho,  from  which  the  Italians  made  tertuffo, 
tertuffalo,  trufile. 

Vavasor,  a  title  next  in  dignity  below  a  Baron,  the  same  as  Vaywode. 
The  word  varo  means  man,  as  Baron  and  femme,  man  and  wife  in  law. 
Baron,  kathexochen  preeminently  a  man,  hence  a  Peer. 

Yeoman,  yeman,  gemein,  common  ;  y  is  frequently  superseded_by  g,. 
as  yate,  gate. 

Wall-nut  is  Walsh-nut.     Wkla   means  foreign  in  Old  Saxon.     They 
called  all  foreigners   Wall   or   Welsh,   especially   French  and  Italian, 
Wall-fahrt,  foreign  journey,  pilgrimage.     Bryd  Walena,  or  Welshman' 
Whilk,  quhilk,  ilk,  means  like.     The  Scotch  say  of  that  ilk,  meaning 
of  that  same  place  and  name. 

Witena  gemote.     Parliament  or  meet  of  the  wits. 
World,     Ur  denotes  origin.     We-or-uld    is   contracted    into   world. 
Rum  is  land,  hence  room. 

Wormwood,  were-muth,  which  is  mood,  hence  courage. 
Worship,   weord-shippe,   means   virtue,   or  manhood.     Please   your 
Worship  — with  my  body  I  thee  worship,  or  do  reverence. 

Wassaile,     Waes  heal  hlaford  cyning,  be  of  health  Lord  King. 
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The~Ten  Categories  of  Existence.  What  are  these,  referred  to 
in  occult  works  ?  Jonathan. 

Thase  are  found  in  the  "  Sepher  Yezirah,"  or  book  of  creation,  a 
production  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Abraham.  It  is  a  book  of  Jewish 
metaphysics  of  remote  antiquity. 

The  following  are  the  ten  categories  of  existence  out  of  nothing  : 

1.  The  spirit  of  the  living  God,  praised  and  glorified  be  the  name  of 
Him  who  lives  to  all  eternity.  The  articulate  word  of  creative  power, 
the  spirit  and  the  word  are  what  we  call  the  holy  spirit. 

2.  Air  emanated  from  the  spirit  by  which  He  formed  and  established 
twenty-two  consonants,  stamina.  Three  of  them,  however,  are  funda- 
mental letters,  or  mothers,  seven  double  and  twelve  simple  consonants; 
hence  the  spirit  is  the  first  one. 

3.  Primitive  water  emanated  from  the  air.  He  formed  and  established 
by  it  Bohu  (water,  stones)  mud  and  loam,  made  them  like  a  bed,  put 
them  up  like  a  wall,  and  surrounded  them  as  with  a  rampart,  put  cold- 
ness upon  them  and  they  became  dust,  as  it  reads:  "He  says  to  the 
snow  (coldness)  be  thou  earth."     (Job  xxxvii,  6.) 

4.  Fire  or  ether  emanated  from  the  water..  He  established  by  it  the 
throne  of  glory,  the  Seraphim  and  Ophanim,  the  holy  living  creatures 
and  the  angels,  and  of  these  three  He  formed  His  habitation,  as  it 
reads  :  "Who  made  His  angels  spirits.  His  ministers  a  flaming  fire.'' 
(Psalm  CIV,  4.)  He  selected  three  consonants  from  the  simple  ones 
which  are  in  the  hidden  secret  of  three  mothers  or  first  elements: 
Aleph,  Mem,  and  Shin — air,  water,  and  ether  or  fire.  He  sealed  them 
with  spirit  and  fastened  them  to  His  great  name  and  sealed  it  with 
six  dimensions. 


<  World,  ).c  ("Air.  )     •  (Earth.         ^    .  ( 

•\  Man,     l^]  Breast.  S-  g  ]  Belly.  [  J  -] 

(Year,    )  <  (Moisture.     )  S  (Coldness.    )  ^  ( 


Heaven. 

Head. 

Heat. 


5.  He  sealed  the  height  and  turned  upward  and  sealed  it  with   VHI. 

6.  He  sealed  the  depth  and  turned  downward  and  sealed  it  with  VIE 

7.  He  sealed  the  east  and  turned  forward  and  sealed  it  with  HIV. 
S.  He  sealed  the  west  and  turned  backward  and  sealed  it  with  HVI, 
9.  He  sealed  the  south  and  turned  to  the  right  and  sealed  it  with  IHV, 

10.  He  sealed  the  north  and  turned  to  the  left  and  sealed  it  with  IVH. 
These  are  the  ten  spheres  of  existence  out  of  nothing.  From  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God  emanated  air ;  from  air,  water  ;  from  water 
fire  or  e»her ;  from  ether,  height  and  depth,  the  East,  the  West,  the 
J^orth,  the  South. 
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Queens  -  Regnant    and    Queens  -  Consort, 

Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  according   to   Agnes   Strickland. 


Adelicia  of  Lou  vain  e,  second  queen  of 
Anne,  queen-rengant. 
Anne  Boleyn  second  queen 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  first  queen 
Anne  of  Cleves,  fourth  queen 
Anne  of  Denmark,  queen 
Anne  of  Warwick,  queen 
Berengaria  of  Navarre,  queen 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  queen 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  queen 
Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  queen 
Eleanora  of  Castile,  first  queen 
Elizabeth,  queen-regnant 
Elixabeth  of  York,  queen 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen 
Isabella  of  Angouleme,  queen 
Isabella  of  France,  queen 
Isabella  of  Valois,  second 
Jane  Seymour,  third  queen 
Joanna  of  Navarre,  queen 
Katharine  Howard,  fifth  queen 
Katharine  of  Aragon,  first  quee 
Katharine  Parr,  sixth  queen 
Katharine  of  Valois,  queen 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen 
Marguerite  of  France,  second 
Mary,  queen  regnant 
Mary  II.  queen-regnant,  wife 
Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  queen 
Matilda  of  Boulogne,  queen 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  queen 
Matilda  of  Scotland,  first  queen 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  queen 


Henry  [ 

Henry  VIII 

Richard  II 

Henry  VIII 

James  I 

Richard  I  I 

Richard  I 

Charles  II 

Henry  I 

Henry  II 

Edward  I 

Henry  VII 

Edward  IV 

Charles  I 

King  John 

Edward  II 

Richard  II 

Henry  VIII 

Henry  IV 

Henry  VIII 

Henry  VIII 

Henry  VIII 

Henry  V 

Henry  VI 

Edward  I 

William  III 
James  II 
Stephen 
William  I 
Henry 
Edward  III 
Martin  Dexter 
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Satellite  Of  Venus.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  265.)  "A  Satellite  of 
Venus  was  discovered  by  Domenico  Cassini,  and  subsequently  seen 
by  Short,  by  Montaigne  of  Limoges,  and  other  astronomers  at  differ- 
ent epochs.  It  always  presented  to  them,  as  it  must  naturally,  a 
phase  similar  to  the  phase  presented  by  Venus,  at  the  moment  of  the 
observations,  but  with  a  faint  degree  of  brightness,  by  no  means  pro- 
portionate to  the  estimated  dimensions  of  the  satellite.  As  the  volume 
of  Venus  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  Earth,  so  the 
volume  of  the  satellite  of  venus  appears  to  be  very  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  our  own  moon.  This  is  a  remarkable  coincidence.  But  then,  if 
the  flreective  power  of  the  Satellite  of  Venus  were  equal  to  that  of 
Venus  herself,  the  satellite  should  not  shiue  less  brilliantly  to  our  eyes 
than  a  moderate  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  for,  the  surface  of  Venus 
is  not  more  than  fourteen  times  larger  than  that  of  her  satellite,  but 
the  light  of  Venus,  to  our  eyes,  is  more  than  fourteen  times  greater 
than  that  of  a  moderate  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  How  comes  it 
to  pass  that  the  Satellite  of  Venus  is  so  seldom  seen,  even  with  good 
telescopes,  that  many  astronomers  actually  doubt  its  existence?  Helle 
contended  that  it  was  all  an  optical  illusion.  Mairan  thought  that 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  it  was  owing  to  the  zodiacal  light.  The  most 
obvious  explanation  appears  to  me  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the 
satellite  or  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  has  a  tint  naturally 
dark  or  dusky.  A  planet  could  not  even  be  seen  at  all,  except  an 
internal  planet  in  its  passages  over  the  solar  disk,  if  its  surface  were 
absolutely  black." — Miranda,  Vol,  11^  pp.  39  40. 

'*  As  to  Uranus,  Burritt,  in  his  Oeography  of  the  Heavens^  published 
more  than  50  years  ago,  said  plainly  :  '  Uranus  is  attended  by  six 
moons.  Four  of  them  were  discovered  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and 
two  by  his  sister.  Miss.  Car  line  Herschel.  It  is  possible  that  others 
remain  yet  to  be  discovered.'  This  positive  assertion  is  afterward 
qualified  by  the  remark  that  '  Sir  William  Herschel  reckoned  six, 
though  no  other  observer  has  confirmed  this  opinion  ;  and  even  his 
son.  Sir  John  Herschel,  seems  to  consider  the  existence  of  six  satel- 
lites quite  doubtful.'  This  high-born  doubt,  out  of  respect  for  its 
alleged  parentage,  has  become  conventional.  So  Prof.  Ix)omis, 
Lockyer,  Proctor  and  other  astronomers  of  later  times  omit  from  their 
accredited  list  of  satellites  the  first-and-second-born  of  Uranus ;  and 
of  course  the  school-teachers  assure  their  pupils  that /owr  Titans  are 
sufficiently  incredible  and  enough  for  the  nonce  of  Uranian  moonshine." 
— Fericosmic  Theory  by  George  Stearns^  pp.  157-158. 

The  author  of  the  **  Pericosmic  Theory  •'  says  the  proper  conven* 
tional  name  of  of  the  firstborn  satellite  of  Uranus  is  Caroline,  and 
the  other  discovered  by  Miss  Herschel  is  Lucretia  —  her  Christian 
names  being  Caroline  Lucretia. 
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The  Puzzle  Known  as  the  Chinese  Rings.  This  puzzle  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  rings  hung  upon  a  bar  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ring  at  one  end  (say  A)  can  be  pnt  on  or  off  the  bar  at  pleasure  ;  but 
any  other  ring  can  only  be  put  on  or  off  when  the  next  one  to  it 
towards  A  is  on,  and  all  the  rest  towards  A  off  the  bar.  The  order  of 
the  rings  cannot  be  changed.  It  is  easy  to  shew  by  induction  that  if 
there  be  n  rings,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  disconnect  them  from 
the  bar,  to  put  a  ring  either  off  or  on  i(2«  +  i— 1)  or  ^(2«+i--2)  times 
according  as  n  is  odd  or  even  :  e.g.  if  there  be  sixty  rings  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  put  a  ring  on  or  off  768,614,336,404,564,650  times.  M,  Gros 
has  recently  published  a  most  ingenious  solution  in  which  the  act  of 
taking  a  ring  off  or  on  is  represented  by  the  subtraction  or  addition 
of  unity  to  a  certain  number  expressed  in  the  binary  scale. 

How  mamy  xoays  can  the  following  verse  he  varied,  ifnthout  destroying 
the  measure  :     **Tot  tibi  sunt  dotes,  Virgo,  quot  sidera  caelo." 

This  verse,  the  production  of  a  devout  Jesuit  of  Louvain,  named 
Father  Bauhuys,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
arrangements  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  wiihout  the  laws  of  quantity 
being  violated  ;  and  various  mathematicians  have  exeicised  or  amused 
themselves  with  finding  out  the  number.  Erycius  Puteanus  took  the 
trouble  to  give  an  enumeration  of  them  in  forty-eight  pages,  making 
them  amount  to  1,022,  or  the  number  of  the  stars  comprehended  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  ancient  astronomers ;  and  he  very  devoutly  observes, 
that  the  arrangements  of  these  words  as  much  exceed  the  above 
number  as  the  perfections  of  the  Virgin  exceed  that  of  the  stars. 

Father  Prestet,    in  the  first   edition  of  his    Elements  of  the  Math 
ematics,    says   that  this  verse  is  susceptible  of  2,196   variations;  but 
in  the  second  edition  he  extends  the  number  to  3,276. 

Dr.  Wallis,  in  the  edition  of  his  Algebra,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1693 
makes  them  amount  to  3,096. 

But  none  of  them  has  exactly  hit  the  truth,  as  h;is  been  remarked 
by  James  Bernoulli,  in  his  Ars  Conjeciandi,  This  author  says,  that 
the  different  combinations  of  the  above  verse,  leaving  out  the  spon- 
dees, and  admitting  those  which  have  no  caesura,  amount  exactly  to 
3,312.  The  method  by  which  the  enumeration  was  made  may  be  seen 
in  the  above  work.     (Maseres's  *  Doctrine  of  Chances/*  pp.  4950). 

The  same  question  has  been  proposed  respecting  the  following 
verses  from  Thomas  Lansius  : 

Lex,  rex  grex  res,  spes,  jus,  thus,  sal,  sol,  (bona)  lux  laus  ; 
Mars^  mors,  sors,  lis,  vis,  styx,  pus,  nox  fex,  (mala^  crux,  frau&> 
It  may  be   found,  retaining  i he  words   6ona  and  wo/a  in  the  ante- 
penult places,  in  order  to  preserve  the  measure,  that  each  verse  is  sus- 
ceptible of  39,916,800  different  arrangements.      (Dr.   Hutton   makes 
it  399,168,000.     '*  Mathematical  Recreations,"  p.  46,  Riddle's  edition,) 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


Clay  Birds.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  242.)  Narratives  of  clay  sparrows  be- 
ing endowed  with  life  by  Jesus  are  found  in  the  following  apocryphal 
gospels  ;  The  Gospel  of  Pseudo- Matthew,  or  of  the  Infancy  of  Mary 
and  of  Jesus,  xxvii ;  The  Gospel  of  Thomas  (No.  i  ),  11 ;  The  Gospel 
of  Thomas  ( No.  11 ),  iv ;  and  The  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
XXXVI ;(  See  B.  H.  Cowper's  Apocryphal  Gospels,  London,  1881.  pp. 
66,  130-1,  146,  156,  202,).  \Vm.    Emmette   Coleman. 

Hindu  ^'  Mansions  of  the  Moon.  "  (  Vol.  viii,  p.  242.  )  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  28  "  mansions  of  the  moon  "  orHindu 
nakshatras  :  Krittika  (meaning  unknown),  Rohini  (ruddy),  Mrigashirsha 
or  Mrigashiras  (stag's  head),  Ardra  (moist),  Punarvasu  (the  two  good 
again),  Pushya  (flower),  Ashlesha  (embracer),  Magha  (generous), 
Purva  -  Phalguni  (the  former  Phalguni,- meaning  doubtful),  Uttara- 
Phalguni  (latter  Phalguni),  Masta  (hand),  Chitra  (bright),  Svati 
(meaning  boubtful  ),  Vishakha  (branched),  Anuradha  (propitiars), 
Jyeshtha  (eldest),  Mula  (root),  Purva- Ashadha  (the  former  Ashadya 
unconquered),  Uttara  -  Ashadya  (latter  Ashadya),  Abhijit  (victorious), 
Shravana  (ear),  or  Shrona  (lame),  Shravishtha  (most  famous),  or 
Dhanishtha  (richest),  Shatabhishaj  (hundred  physician),  Purva- 
Bhradrapadas  (auspicious  foot)  or  Proshthapadas  (foot  stool),  Uttara- 
Bhadrapadas  or  U.-  Proshtrapadas  ( latter  Bh.  or  Pr.  ),  Revati 
(  wealthy  ),  Ashvini  (equestrian  ),  and  Bharani  (  bearer). 

Wm.  Emmette  Coleman. 

Hindu  Solar  Zodiac.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  242.)  The  Hindu  names 
of  the  1 2  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  these :  Mesha,  the  Ram  ;  Vrisha, 
the  Bull;  Mithuna,  the  Pair;  Karkata,  the  Crab;  Sinha',  the  Lion; 
Kanya,  the  Virgin  ;  Tula,  the  Balance ;  Vrishchika,  the  Scorpion ; 
Dhanus,  the  Bow;  Makara,  the  Sea- Monster;  Kumbha,  the  Ewer; 
Mina,  the  Fish.  Wm.  Emmette  Coleman. 

English  Version  Of  Mahabharata.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  242.) 
There  have  been  published  various  English  Translations  of  small 
portions  of  the  great  Hindu  epic,  the  Mahabharata ;  as  the  Bhagavard 
Gita,  Nala  and  Damayanti,  etc.  ;  but  as  yet  no  complete  English 
version  has  been  published.     At  present,  what  is  intended  to  be,  when 
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finished^  a  complete  translation  of  the  entire  work  is  being  published 
in  bi-monthly  fasciculas,  by  Pratapa  Chandra  Roy  No.  I.  Raja 
Goonor  Dass*  Street,  Calcutta  So  far,  more  than  half  the  work  has 
appeared,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  gigantic  task  will  be  carried 
steadily  forward  to  a  successful  termination. 

VVm.  Emmette  Coleman. 

First  Use  Of  "Cosmos.  "  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  258.)  It  is  not  known 
which  of  the  ancient  philosophers  first  applied  the  word  Kosnos  to 
the  universe  at  large.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Pythagoras  by  a 
number  of  writers  including  Platarch  Diogenes  Laertius;  Stolceus, 
Galen,  and  Photius;  and  it  is  true  that  the  School  of  Pythagoras 
often  made  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense.  It  is  very  doubtful,  though, 
that  Pythagoras  himself  was  the  first  to  apply  the  word  to  the 
universe.  Zeller  tells  us  (  "  Pre  -  Socratic  Philosophy,"  Vol.  I,  p.  472. 
note)  ,that  when  it  is  said  that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  to  use  this 
expression,  what  is  probably  true  in  the  statement  is,  that  the  Py- 
thagoreans were  fond  of  employing  the  word  to  designate  the  harmo* 
nious  order  of  the  world.  But  even  at  the  time  of  Xenophon  it  was 
iK)t  in  general  use  as  is  plain  from  his  Memorabilia  I,  II ;  ho  kalar- 
monos  heepo  ton  sophiston  kosmos,  ( that  which  the  Sophists  cal  1 
Kosmos).  Wm.  Emmette  Coleman. 

Ancient  Oracles.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  242.)  Eusebins  was  the  first 
writer  who  asserted  that  the  ancient  oracles  ceased  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  a  number  of  subsequent  writers  repeated  the  statement. 
It  is  alluded  to  by  John  Milton  in  his  poem  "  The  Hymn  of  the 
Nativity."  Wm.  Emmette  Coleman. 

thie  Hundred   Cities  of  Crete. 

Homer,  in  the  liiad  (11,  790)  giving  a  catalogue  ot  the  ships  in  the 
expedition  to  Troy,  says  : 

'<  Crete*8  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  sodb.**— Pope. 

Virgil,  in  the  y£neid  (iii,  106),  says  : 

*'  The  Cretians  inhabit  a  hundred  cities,  all  most  fertile  realms.**— IVxvmZsoii. 

Homer,  again  in  the  Odyessey  (xix,  196-197),  says : 

'*  Crete  awes  the  circling  waves,  a  frultAil  soil, 
And  ninety  cities  crown  the  sea-born  l8le."->Po/>e. 
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Other  ancient  writers  have  referred  to  Crete  as  having  one  hundred 
or  more  cities.  Homer  gives  to  Crete,  according  to  Davidson,  the 
name  Hekaiompolis, 

Hon,  Charles  Boyle,  and  others,  state  that  geographers  have  not 
mentioned  the  names  of  one  hundred  cities  of  Crete.  If  one  will  refer 
to  Meursius's  "  History  of  Crete"  he  will  find  there  some  145  names 
of  cities  given,  though  several  seem  to  be  one  and  the  same.  How- 
ever, Richard  Bentley  states  that  at  least  120  cities  are  mentioned 
by  Meursius,  We  give  the  list  in  answer  to  several  correspondents. 
(Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  VI,  p.  332.  Educational  Notes  and  Q^eritSf 
Vol.  VI,  p.  35.) 


Meursius  says,  as  to  number, 

"  Hahes  urh^s  universim 

ac  virginiV* 

I. 

Achaia, 

29. 

Camyrus,  (see 

Hiera  Pytna,) 

2. 

^pea, 

30- 

Cautanus, 

3. 

Agrium, 

3«. 

Catrea, 

4. 

Alba, 

32. 

Caunus, 

5- 

Alloria, 

33- 

Ceratus, 

6. 

Amnisus, 

34- 

Cerea, 

7. 

Ampelus, 

35- 

Chalcetorium, 

8. 

Amphimalla, 

36. 

Chaudace, 

9- 

Anopolis, 

37. 

Cherronesus, 

10. 

Aorus, 

38. 

Cisamus, 

II. 

Apollonia, 

39- 

Clatos, 

12. 

Aptera, 

40. 

CnossuSj 

13. 

Araden,  (see 

Anopolis,) 

41. 

Corycus, 

14. 

Arcades,     Arcadia, 

42. 

Creninia,  (see 

Gortyn, ) 

IS 

Artacina, 

43. 

Cydonia, 

16. 

Asus, 

44. 

Cyrba,  (see  Hiera  Pytna,) 

17. 

Auton, 

45- 

Cytaeum, 

18. 

Aulopotamus, 

46. 

Daedala, 

19. 

Axus, 

47- 

Diatonun, 

20. 

Baucus, 

48. 

Dictamnum, 

21. 

Bena, 

49- 

Dium, 

22. 

Biennus, 

SO. 

Dragmus, 

23. 

Boeae, 

SI- 

Drauca,  . 

24. 

Boeba, 

S2. 

Dulopolis, 

25- 

Caeno, 

53- 

Einalus, 

26. 

Caeratus,  (see 

Ceratus,) 

S4. 

Elaea, 

27. 

Cale, 

SS- 

Eleuthera, 

28. 

Camara, 

S6. 

Eleutherna, 
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SI- 

s» 

S9- 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63- 

64. 

65. 
66. 

67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 

7>- 
72- 
73- 
74. 

75- 
76. 

77- 

7».- 

79- 
80. 

81. 

83. 

83. 
84. 

85- 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 

90. 
91. 
92. 
93- 
94- 
95- 
96. 

97- 
98. 

99. 
100. 

lOI. 


Elyrus, 

io2. 

Olyssa,  (see  Olus,) 

Erythraea, 
Etea,  • 

.  103- 

Osmida, 

104. 

Pan, 

Gortyn, 

105- 

Pannona, 

Glamia, 

106. 

Pantomatrium, 

Grammiun, 

107. 

Paxus, 

Heraclea, 

108. 

Pergamea, 

Hierapolis, 

109. 

Phaestus, 

Hierapytna, 

TIO. 

Phalanna^ 

Hippocoronium, 

III. 

Phalannaea, 

Holopyxos, 

112. 

Phalasarna, 

Hydramia, 

113- 

Pharae, 

Hyrtacus, 

114. 

Phoenicas, 

Hystoe, 

"S- 

Phoenix, 

Ilattia, 

116. 

Poecilasium, 

Inachorium, 

117, 

Polichna, 

Inatus^  (see  Einatus,) 

118, 

Polyren, 

Istrus, 

119. 

Praesus, 

Itanus, 

120. 

Priaesus, 

Lampa, 

121. 

Psychium, 

Lappa,  (see  Lampa,) 

122. 

Pylorus, 

Lanssa, 

123. 

Pyranlhus, 

Lasaea, 

124. 

Rhamnus, 

Lasus, 

^25. 

Rhaucus, 

Lato, 

126. 

Rhizenia, 

Laebena, 

127. 

Rhithymnia, 

Lissus, 

128. 

Rhytiura, 

Lycastus, 

129. 

Salomon, 

Lyctus, 

130- 

Salyrus, 

Manethusa,  (see  Marathusa,) 

131. 

Satra, 

Marathusa, 

132, 

Sibyrtus, 

Matalia, 

»33. 

Sitea, 

Matium, 

^34- 

Stelae, 

Melissa,  (see  Lissus,) 

185. 

Strenus, 

Metallum, 

136. 

Syia, 

Miletus, 

137- 

Syrinthus, 

Minoa, 

138. 

Tanus, 

Mycenae, 

139- 

Tarba, 

Myrina,  (see  Mycenae,) 

140. 

Tarrha, 

Naxus, 

141. 

Tegea, 

Oanormus, 

142. 

Thennae, 

Oaxus, 

143- 

Therapuae, 

Olerus, 

144. 

Tiresia, 

Olulis,  (see  Olus,) 

MS- 

Tripodus. 

Olus, 
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Forty-Nine  Lives.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  273.)  The  man  who  claimed 
to  have  \\\\([  forty-nine  lives  on  this  mundane  sphere  was  Fiiqpantinho 
styled  himself  Emmanuel  XXXXIX.  He  wrote  his  book  and  pub- 
lished it  in  1859,  entitled  "  Miranda,  a  book  divided  into  three  parts. 
Souls,  Numbers  J  Stars,  on  the  Neo-Christian  Religion  ;  its  confirma- 
tion of  the  old  and  new  doctrine  of  Christ  from  wonders  hitherto  un- 
heeded in  the  words  and  divisions  of  the  Bible,  in  the  facts  and  dates 
of  history:  and  in  the  position  and    motions  of  the   celestial   bodies." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  remarkable  personages  that  the 
author  of  *^  Miranda  "  {^wonders)  claims  as  reincarnations  : 


I. 

Adam,  1st 

18. 

Noac,  or  Noah,     35. 

Archimedes, 

2. 

Orion, 

19. 

Fui,  or  Fo-hi 

.        36. 

Caesar, 

3- 

Cepheus, 

20. 

Semirama, 

37- 

Jesus  Christ, 

4. 

Pan, 

21. 

Minos, 

38. 

Marcus  Aurelius^ 

5- 

Ermus, 

22. 

Sesostris, 

39- 

Constantine, 

6. 

Canopus, 

23- 

Hercules, 

40. 

Mahomet, 

7- 

Adam,  2d; 

24. 

Moses, 

41. 

Charlemagne, 

8. 

Bootes, 

25- 

Job, 

42. 

Godfrey, 

9- 

Bel, 

26. 

Sibylla, 

43- 

Dante,  , 

10. 

Crisnu, 

27. 

Homer, 

44. 

Gutemberg, 

II. 

Osiris, 

28. 

Romulus, 

45- 

Raphael, 

12. 

Totus, 

29. 

Buddas, 

46. 

Galileo, 

13- 

Manes, 

30- 

Pythagoras, 

47. 

Newton, 

14. 

Jupiter, 

31- 

Brutus, 

48. 

Washington, 

'5- 

Trismegistus, 

32- 

Confucius, 

49. 

Emmanuel, 

16. 

Oximandias, 

33- 

Plato, 

17- 

Adam,  3d: 

34. 

Euclid, 

He  also  claims  that  each  had  '*  his  own  star  "  as  a  sort  of  guarJian 

angel^  as  follows,  the  numerical  numbers  corresponding  with  the  above : 

I.     Anilam,  Orion. 

13. 

Kappa 

CassiopeicB, 

2.     Formalhaat,  Southern  Fish,     14. 

Alioth, 

Ursa  Major. 

3.     Schedir,  Cassiopeia 

'5- 

Delia  Crucis. 

4.     Caph,  Cassiopeia. 

16. 

Gamma 

I  Cassiopeice. 

5.     Gamma  Crucis, 

I7. 

Acrux, 

Southern  Cross. 

6.     Achernar,  Eridanus 

18. 

Markah 

>,  Pegasus. 

7.     Dubhe,  Ursa 

Major 

19. 

Scheat, 

Pegasus. 

8.     Merak,  Ursa 

Major 

20. 

Alpheratz,  Andromeda. 

9.     Phad,  Ursa  Major. 

21. 

Ruchbah  ur  Rannih,  Sagitt. 

] 

to.     Algenib,  Pegasus. 

22. 

Ruchbuh,  Cassiopeia. 

] 

ti.     Canopus,  Arg 

0  Navis.              23. 

Beta  Crucis, 

] 

[2.     Megres,  Ursa 

Majoi 

24. 

Sirius,  < 

Canis  Major. 

«s- 

Aldebaran,  Taurus. 

38. 

26. 

Arided  Cygnus. 

39- 

27- 

Agena,  Centaurus. 

40. 

28. 

Cynosura,  Ursa  Minor. 

41. 

29. 

Merach,  Andromeda. 

42. 

30. 

Bungula,  Centaurus. 

43- 

31- 

Mizar,  Ursa  Major. 

44. 

32- 

Almach,  Andromeda. 

4S- 

33- 

Betelguese,  Orion. 

46. 

34. 

Epsilon  Cassiopeia, 

47. 

35- 

Regulus,  Leo. 

48. 

36. 

Delia  Vrsa  Minoris, 

49. 

37. 

Mintaka,  Orion. 
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Epsilon  Ursa  Minoris, 
Zeia  Ursa  Minoris, 
Algol,   Perseus. 
Kochab,  Ursa  Minor. 
Beta  Trianguli, 
Rigel,  Orion. 
Qamma  Ursa  Minoris, 
Eta  Ursas  Minoris. 
Spica,  Virgo. 
Zubeneschemali,  Libra. 
Benetnasch,  Ursa  Major. 
Alnitak,  Orion. 

Section  114^  says  that  on  February  8,  1849,  ^^  beard  Charles  Bona- 
part,  nephew  of  Napoleon,  having  ascended  to  the  tribune,  make  an 
eloquent  speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  suddenly  turning  pale,  he 
said,  "  I  hear  the  voice  of  your  ancestors,  from  under  the  ground,  de- 
manding of  you  the  Republic."  The  occult  sense  of  the  words  were 
comprehended  by  Filopanti.  who  also  ascended  the  tribune,  and  pro- 
posed the  fundamental  decree,  or  constitution,  of  the  Republic,  in 
these  five  articles : 

1.  The  Papacy  has  fallen,  by  right  and  in  fact,  from  the  temporal 
government  of  the  Roman  States. 

2.  The  form  of  the  Roman  State  shall  be  purely  democratic,  and 
take  the  glorious  name  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

3.  The  Roman  Republic  shall  have  for  its  principal  object  the 
amelioration  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  all  classes  of 
society. 

4.  The  necessary  guarantees  shall  be  given  to  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff for  the  independent  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power. 

5.  The  relations  of  the  Roman  Republic  with  the  other  parts  of 
Italy  shall  be  determined  by  the  Italian  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  articles  were  substantially  adopted  after  a  long  discussion,  and 
at  noon,  on  February  9,  1849,  ^^^  Republic  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
on  the  Capitol. 

Filopanti  immediately  claimed  to  realize  his  former  transmigrations 
and  commenced  to  record  his  metempsychosian  lives.  He  claims  to 
have  been  incarnated  in  three  Adams  who,  he  says,  Moses  recorded 
under  one  Adam.  He  says  Jesus  was  incarnated  49  times,  and  sev- 
al  others  like  Pythagoras  knew  and  Tealized  metempychosis.  He  has 
developed  a  wonderful  combination  of  date-numbers,  as  to  events  and 
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epochs,  which  must  be  left  to  the  investigator  of  his  system  to  decide 
whether  they  are  coincidences  or  divine  design.  The  author  seems  to 
be  perfectly  at  home  as  to  familiarity  with  universal  history. 

Edward  Vaughan  Kenealy  wrote  six  thick  octavo   volumes  entitled 
Oannes  (3  vols.),  Fo-hi,  Enoch  (2    vols.),  endeavoring  to  show  iha 
there  had  been  twelve  reincarnations  from  Adam  (A.  M.  3,000)  to  the 
present  age  1800,  ctVca,)    A.    M.   9600*.    These  personages  appeared 
at  each  Naros,  or  600  years  and  were  reincarnations,  as  follows  : 


I. 

Adam,         A. 

M. 

3,000 

7. 

Amosis,                   6,600 

2. 

Enoch, 

3,600 

8. 

Lao-Tseu,               7,200 

3- 

Fo-hi, 

4,200 

9- 

Jesus,                      7,800 

4. 

Biigoo, 

4,800 

10. 

Mohammed,           8,400 

S- 

Zaratusht, 

5^400 

II. 

Chenzig-Khan,       9,000 

6. 

Thoth, 

6,000 

12. 

Twelfth  messenger  9,600 

The  twelfth  messenger  was  to  be  revealed  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. Some  of  his  supporters  think  that  Edward  V,  Kenealy  consid- 
ered himself  the  Twelfth  Messenger. 

The  first  2,400  years  of  the  world  were  guided  by  twenty-four  an- 
cterits  (four  and  twenty  elders).  • 

Godfrey  Higgins  wrote  and  published  a  remarkable  work  in  two 
volumes,  entitled  "  Anacalypsis,"  in  which  he  names  the  reincarna- 
tions slightly  different  down  to  and  inclueing  the  ninth,  as  follows  : 

1.  Adam,  the  first  cycle,  ending  with  the  birth  of  Enoch. 

2.  Enoch,  the  second  cycle,  ending  with  the  birth  of  Noah. 

3.  Noah,  the  third  cycle,  ending  with  Noah  leaving  the  ark. 

4.  Isaac,  the  fourth  cycle,  ending  about  the  time  of  Abraham. 

5.  Joshua,  the  fifth  cycle,  ending  when  the  ark  was  brought  to  Shiloh. 

6.  Samson,  the  sixth  cycle,  ending  with  time  of  Samson  (probably). 

7.  Elijah,  the  seventh  cycle,  ending  with  the   time  of  that   person. 

8.  Cyrus,  the  eighth  cycle,  ending  with  the  time  of  that  person. 

9.  Jesus  the  ninth  cycle,  ending  about  600  A.  D. 

Kenealy  arranges  his  reincarnations  by  the  cycle  of  600  years  called 
the  Naros  ;  while  Higgins  seems  to  favor  the  cycle  of  608  years  called 
YES  (Greek,  thus  Y  400,  E  8,  S  200)  =  608. 

Rev.  A.  Herbert,  in  that  wonderful  monument  of  learning  and  lore, 
entitled  "  Nimrod,"  in  four  thick  volumes,  London,  1828,  speaks  of 
these  cycles,  as  also  does  Jacob  Bryant  in  his  work  "  System  of 
Mythology." 
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Planetary  Laws. 


The  following  collection  of  planetary  laws,  or  as  son^e  call  them 
planetary  analogies,  may  be-  useful  for  comparison.  Bode's  and 
Bayne's  laws  have  been  called  "  empirical,"  but  they  have  served  to 
lead  to  greater  search  for  further  discoveries  in  the  planetary   realms. 

bode's  law. 

If  the  tenth  part  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  be 
taken  as  a  unit,  the  mean  solar  distance  of  the  planets  (Neptune  ex- 
cepted) will  be  approximately  represented  by  the  numbers  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 


Planets.    Approx.  Diat. 

G6( 

)m.  Series.       Const. 

Uran.  DiBt. 

Mercury,         3 

=^ 

0  +  4 

3.6 

Venus,            7 

= 

3  +   4 

6.8 

Earth,           10 

= 

6     +     4 

95 

Mars,            16 

= 

12     +     4 

145 

Asteroids,     28 

= 

24    +    4 

27-S 

Jupiter,         52 

= 

48     +     4 

49S 

Saturn,        100 

= 

96-1-4 

90.9 

Uranus,      196 

= 

192     -1-    4 

192.8 

— Dictionary  of  Science,     By  G.  F.  Rodwell.     Philadelphia,  1873. 

LAW   OF   PHYLLOTAXIS. 

The  Law  of  Phyllotaxis  is  well  known  to  be  in  harmony  with  Bode's 
Law.     Thus  Ha^  plants  and  iYit  planets  obey  the  same  law. 

The  phylotatic  law  is  not  of  practical  importance  in  the  growth  of 
plants  ;  they  live  and  flourish  on  the  rudest  approach  to  it.  But  the 
tracing  of  these  approximations  up,  in  such  numerous  instances,  to 
the  highest  degree  of  accuracy,  such  as  55  :  44,  and  34 :  89,  one 
above,  and  one  below  the  perfect,  show  that  ; 

The  law  of  exircme  and  mean  ratio  is  actually  incorporated  into  th^ 
vegetadle  kingdom.  The  builder  of  the  planet  knew  that  law  untold  ages 
btfore  the  geometer  invented  it, — Geometry  and  Faith,  By  Thoma.  Hill, 
p.  88.      (Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  V,  p.  154-155,  September,  1888.) 

BAVNE*S    LAW. 

This  law  is  an  extension  of  "  Bode's  Law."  Instead  of  doubling, 
in  the  geometrical  series,  on  192,  this  law  adds  96  to  192  thus  giving 
Neptune's  distance  292,  while  Brocklesby  "  Elements  of  Astronomy," 
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(p.  196)  places   the  real  distance  at  286.2,  and  other  authors  at  300. 
From  Uranus  the  geometrical  series  reverses,  as  follows  : 


BODE. 


Mercury, 

0 

+ 

Venus, 

3 

+ 

Earth, 

6 

+ 

Mars, 

12 

+ 

Asteroids, 

24 

+ 

Jupiter, 

48 

+ 

Saturn, 

96 

+ 

Uranus, 

192 

+ 

4     = 


4     = 


4     = 


4     = 


4     =       52 


4     = 


BAYNE. 

4     Mercury,     o  -|-  o  = 

Venus,         o  +  3  = 

7      Earth,         3  +  3  = 

Mars,          6  -|-  6  = 

10     Asteroids,  12  --  12  = 

Jupiter,      24  --  24  = 

16      Saturn,      48  -|-  48  =: 

Uranus,     96  +  96  = 

28      Neptune,  96  -|-  192  = 

48  +  288  = 

Ultra-    24  +  336  = 

Neptunian"  +  ^^o  = 
6  +  372  = 

Planets,    3  +  378  = 

o  +  381  = 


4     =     196 

— Psychological^  Mathematical y  and  Philosophical  Chronology^ 
Dr.  Bayne.     Portland,  Me.,  1880. 


3 

6 

12 

24 
48 


4 
7 

ID 
16 
28 
52 


96  100 

192  196 

288  292 

336  340 

360  364 

372  376 

378  482 

381  385 

381  385 

p.  91.  By 


BANKS'S  LAWS. 

Equilibrium.  The  Solidity  of  the  Sun,  multiplied  by  the  radius  of 
its  orbit ,  is  equal  to ,  the  Solidities  of  all  the  Planets  mul- 
tiplied by  the  radii  of  their  respective  orbits. 

Propulsion.  The  Solidity  of  the  Sun,  multiplied  by  the  circumfer- 
ence of  its  orbit ,  is  equal  to ,  the  Solidities  of  all  the  Planets 

multiplied  by  the  spaces  they  respectively  pass  in  their  orbits  during 
one  revolution  of  the  Sun. 

Evolution.  The  Convex  Surface  of  the  Sun  in  one  diuinal  rotation 
,  is  equal  to ,  the  Convex  Surfaces  of  all  the  Planets  multipli- 
ed by  the  number  of  diurnal  rotations  they  respectively  make  in  25 
days  and  )  2  hours,  that  being  the  time  in  which  the  Sun  makes  one 
diurnal  rotation.  • 

Inclination,  The  Inclination  of  the  Sun  to  the  plane  of  its  or- 
bit   i  is  equal  to ,  the   Inclinations  of  all  the    Planets  to  the 

planes  of  their  respective  orbits. 

Light,     The  Light    transmitted  from  the  Sun  to  the  Planets  in  a 

second  of  time ,  is  equal  to ,  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of 

all  the  Planets  multiplied  by  200,000^  that  being  the  velocity  of  Light 
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in  miles  per  second.  —  Astronomy ,  or  the  Solar  System  Explained  on 
Mechanical  Principles,  pp.  28,  37,  42,  53,  58.  By  Ricliard  Banks. 
London^ 1829. 

GHOLSON*S   LAW. 

Divide  the  greater  of  the  two  velocities  of  any  planet  or  satellite  by 
the  lesser  velocity  and  square  the  quotient ;  multiply  the  squared  quo- 
tient by  the  square  root  of  the  radius,  and  this  product  by  the  fifth 
power  of  the  radius.  The  result  will  represent  the  total  attraction  or 
mass. — The  Origin  of  Forces.     By  John  G.  Gholson.      Broughton,  111. 

kepler's  laws. 

1.  The  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse,  having  the  sun  in  one 
focus. 

2.  As  the  planet  moves  around  the  sun,  its  radius-vector  (or  the  line 
joining  it  to  the  sun)  passes  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 

3.  The  square  of  the  time  of  revolution  of  each  planet  is  propor- 
tional to  the  cube  of  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun. — Popular  Astron- 
omy, pp.  69-70.     By  Simon  Newcomb,  New  York,  1878. 

kirkwood's  laws. 

Let  P  be  the  point  of  equal  attraction  between  any  planet  and  the 
one  next  interior,  the  two  being  in  conjunction  ;  F,  that  between  the 
same  and  the  one  next  exterior. 

Let  also  D  =  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  the  points  P,  P',  from  the 
orbit  of  the  planet,  which  is  called  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the 
planet's  attraction. 

jy  =  the  diameter  of  any  other  planet's  sphere  of  attraction  found  in 
like  manner. 

n  =  the  number  of  sidereal  rotations  performed  by  the  former  dur- 
ing one  sidereal  revolution  round  the  sun. 

n'  =  the  number  performed  by  the  latter ;  then  it  will  be  found  that 


«'2 


:     D3     :     D'3     ;  or,  «  =  «'    |5,}* 


Prof.  Kirkwood  says  :  "  When  it  is  considered  that  this  formula 
involves  the  distances,  masses,  annual  revolutions,  axial  rotations,  of 
the  primary  planets  of  the  system,  I  must  confess,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  law  is  founded  in  nature. — Proceedings  of 
American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  1849,  p.  208. 

Laplace's  laws. 
I.     If  the  mass  of  each   planet  be   multiplied  by  the  product  of  the 
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square  of  the   eccentricity  and  square  root  of  the  mean  distance,  the 
sum  of  all  these  products  will  always  retain  the  same  magnitude. 

2.  If  the  mass  of  each  planet  be  multiplied  by  the  product  of  the 
square  of  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  and  the  square  root  of  the  mean 
distance,  the  sum  of  these  products  will  always  remain  invariable. — 
Report  of  Eegents  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  1871,  p.  263. 

newton's  laws. 

1.  A  body  once  set  in  motion  and  acted  on  by  no  force  will  move 
forward  in  a  straight  line  and  with  a  uniform  velocity  forever. 

2.  If  a  moving  body  be  acted  on  by  any  force,  its  deviation  from  the 
motion  defined  in  the  first  law  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  force^  and 
proportional  to  it. 

3.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions ;  that  is 
whenever  any  one  body  exerts  a  fofce  on  a  second  one,  the  latter 
exerts  a  similar  force  on  the  first,  only  in  the  opposite  direction. — 
Popular  Astronomy,  pp,  75-76.  By  Simon  Newcomb.    New  York,  1878. 

NORTON'S   LAWS. 

1.  The  axial  velocities  (angular)  of  the  planets  are — as  their  di- 
ameters. 

2.  The  orbital  velocity  of  the  planets  is  inversely  as  the  square  root 
of  the  semi-diameter  of  their  orbits.  Now  it  will  be  remembered  that 
"  the  intensity  of  light  diminishes  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance." Clearly,  then,  if  the  preceding  statement  be  correct,  the 
cause  of  the- orbital  motion  must  be  Light.  —  The  Numerical  Basis  of 
the  Solar  System,  By  Frank  H.  Norton.  Lucifer,  Vol.  V,  No.  30. 
February  15,  1890,  pp.  481-490. 

pratt's  laws.. 

1.  The  squares  of  the  cube  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  planets  are 
as  their  periods  of  rotation. 

2.  The  cube  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  planets  are  as  the  square 
roots  of  their  periods  of  rotation.  The  squares  of  the  cube  roots  of 
the  masses  divided  by  the  squares  of  the  diameters  are  as  the  periods 
of  rotation. — Key  to  the  Universe;  New  Theory  of  its  Mechanism,  p.  82. 
By  Orson  Pratt,  Sen.     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1879. 

STEARNS'S   LAWS. 

The  ratio  of  a  senior  planet's  orbit  to  a  junior  planet's  orbit  is 
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equal  to  th^  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  junior  planet's  orbital  motion 
to  the  senior  planet's  orbital  motion. 

And  so  conversely  — 

The  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  a  senior  planet's  orbit  to  a  junior 
planet's  orbit  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  junior  planet's  orbital  motion 
to  the  senior  planet's  orbital  motion. 

As  the  ratio  of  Neptune's  orbit  to  Venus's  orbit  is  to  the  ratio  of 
Neptune's  orbit  to  Mercury's  orbit,  so  the  ratio  of  Neptune's  orbit  to 
Mercury's  orbit  is  to  the  ratio  of  the  Solar  Nebula's  prime  equator  to 
Mercury's  orbit. 

1.  The  product  of  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  Earth's  daily  orbital 
motion  to  Neptune's  daily  orbital  motion  multiplied  by  the  radius  of 
the  Earth's  orbit,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  Neptune's  orbit. 

2.  The  product  of  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  Neptune's  orbit  to 
Mercury's  orbit  multiplied  by  Neptune's  daily  orbital  motion,  is  just 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  Solar  Nebu- 
la's prime  equator  to  Mercury's  orbit  multiplied  by  the  solar  Nebula's 
primal  rotary  motion,  per  diem ;  and  either  product  is  equal  to  the 
daily  orbital  motion  of  Mercury. 

3.  The  square  of  the  ratio  of  Mercury's  daily  orbital  motion  to  the 
primal  rotary  motion  of  the  Solar  Nebula  per  diem  multiplied  by  the 
radius  of  Mercury's  orbit,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  Solar  Nebula's 
prime  equator. 

4.  The  primal  rotary  motion  of  the  Solar  Nebula  per  diem  was  equal 
to  the  quotient  of  Neptune's  daily  orbital  motion  divided  by  the  square 
root  of  the  ratio  of  the  Solar  Nebula's  prime  equator  to  Nepiune's 
orbit. — Tht  Pericosmic  Theory  of  Physical  Existence  and  its  Sequel,  pp. 
91-98.     By  George  Stearns.   Hudson,  Mass.,  1891; 

rush's  laws. 

Sun*s  Disturbing  Action.  The  sun's  action  increases  the  gravity  of 
the  moon  to  the  earth  at  the  quadrature,  and  diminishes  it  at  the 
syzigies. 

The  tendency  of  the  sun's  disturbance  is  to  elongate  the  orbit  of 
the  moon  in  the  line  passing  through  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

1.  The  squares  of  the  velocities  of  precipitation  from  the  planets 
to  the  sun  vary  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

2.  The  acquired  velocity  at  the  time  of  precipitation  varies  directly 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  which  the  body  started,  and  in- 
versely as  the  square  root  of  the  same.  —  The  True  Doctrine  of  Orbits, 
p.  133.     By  H.  G.  Rush.     Lancaster,  Pa.     1887. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Masonic  Degrees. 

Several  questions  have  been  asked  in  reference  to  the  various  de- 
grees of  Freemasonry,  as  to  origin,  number,  names,  and  so  forth. 
To  reply  to  all  such  we  have  not  room,  but  we  can  give  some  key- 
notes and  the  readers  can  look  for  details  as  per  reference.  The  no. 
menclature  of  degrees  is  very  varied.  Many  degrees  are  practised  in 
a  desultory  form  in  various  Lodges,  Chapters,  Councils,  and  Senates, 
but  not  as  as  parts  of  a  system.  Some  of  the  the  degrees  have  be- 
come at  present  extinct,  but  they  are  all  on  record.  The  followiog 
150  degrees  we  gives  as  a  first  chapter  taken  from  Rev.  George  Oliver's 
'*  Historical  Landmarks,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  23-25.  There  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  masonic  writers  as  to  many  of  these  degrees  as  to 
their  masonic  status.     Those  designated  with  a  *  are  "  Knight  of." 


7. 
8. 


10. 

II. 
12. 

13' 
14. 

IS- 
16. 

17- 
18. 

»9 

20. 

21. 
22. 

24. 

25- 
26. 


Adonhiramite  Masonry, 

27. 

Cohens,* 

2.     Jejphthah's  Daughter, 

28. 
29. 

Constantinople,* 

3.     Ruth, 

Cross,* 

4.     Esther, 

-30- 

Crowned  Adept,  or  Master  of 

5.     Martha, 

the  Key  of  the  Temple, 

6.     Electra, 

.  31- 

Diocesan, 

African  Architects,  Order  t 

£32. 

Kagle,* 

Alcantara,  Knight  of 

Z3^ 

Eagle,*  and  Sovereign  Prince 

Annunciation  of  the  Virgin 

of  the  Rose  Croix  de  Here- 

Mary,  Knight  of. 

dom. 

Architect, 

34- 

East  Order  of. 

Ark,  and  Dove, 

3S- 

East  and  West,* 

Axe,  Royal, 

36. 

East,*  or  the  Sword, 

Arch,  Ninth,* 

37. 

Eclectic  Masonry, 

Babylon,  Red  Cross  Sword,' 

'  38. 

Elected  of  the  Truth, 

Banquet  of  Wisdom, 

39- 

Elected,* 

Black  Cross,* 

40. 

Elected  of  Perignan, 

Black  Mark,* 

41. 

Elected  Brother, 

Brazen  Serpent,* 

42. 

Elected    Grand    Master,   or 

Burning  Bush,* 

Illustrious  Elected  of, 

Cabalistic  Philosopher, 

43- 

Elysian  Knight, 

Calatrava,* 

44. 

Emperor  of  Libanus, 

Chief  of  Twelve  Tribes, 

45- 

English  Harodim, 

Chief  of  Tabernacle, 

46. 

Grand,   Elect,    Perfect,  and 

Christ  Order  of, 

Sublime  Mason, 

Christ,* 

47. 

Grand  Master  Architect, 

Christian  Mark,*  and  Guard  48. 

Grand  Patriarch, 

of  the  Conclave, 

49. 

Grand  Pontiff, 
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50.  Grand,    or  Superintendent 

Scotch  Master, 

51.  Golden  Key,* 

52.  Golden  Lance,* 

53.  Heavenly  Band/  or  Zodiac, 

54.  Heroine  of  Jericho, 

55.  Holy  Ghost,* 

56.  Harmony  Universal, 

57.  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  Grave, 

58.  Holy  and  Thrice  Illustrious 

Order  of  the  Cross, 

59.  Initiated  Brothers, 

60.  Intendant  of  the   Buildings, 

or  Master  in  Israel^ 

61.  Intimate  Secretary, 

62.  Illustrious  Brothers, 

63.  Illuminated  Theosophists, 

64.  Joachim,  Order  of, 

65.  John  (St.),  Baptist,* 

66.  Jordan  Pass, 

67.  Kadosh,* 

68.  King  of  the  World, 

69.  Knight  Adept  of  the  Eagle, 

or  Sun, 

70.  Knight  Templar, 

71.  LAzarus,* 

72.  Lilies  of  the  Valley,* 

73.  Link, 

74.  Lion,* 

75.  Malta,* 

76.  Mahadon,* 

77.  Mark  Master, 

78.  Master  of  all  the  Degrees, 

79.  Magnetic  Rose,* 
80^  Mediterranean  Pass, 

81.  Melchizedek,    or  the  Royal 

Priest, 

82.  Menatzchim,  council  of, 

83.  Michael,  (St.),* 

84.  Morning  Star,  or  Hope,* 

85.  Most  Excellent  Master, 

86.  Mother  of  Christ,* 

87.  Ne  plus  ultra, 

88.  New  Jerusalem,  Elected  of, 


89.  Masons,  Order  of  True, 

90.  Past  Master, 

91.  Patmos,* 

92.  Patriarch  of  the  Great  Light, 

93.  Perfect  Knight, 

94.  Perfect  Master, 

95.  Perfect  Master  Architect, 

96.  Perfect  Prussian, 

97.  Phoenix,* 

98.  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 

99.  Philippian  Order, 
100.  Preadamites, 

loi.  Prince  of  Jerusalem, 

102.  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle, 

103.  Prince  of  Mercy,  or  Scotch 

Trinitarian, 

104.  Prince  of  the  Roynl  Secret, 

105.  Provincial  Master  of  the  Red 

Cross, 

106.  Provost  and  Judge, 

107.  Prussian   Knights,  or  Noa- 

chites, 

108.  Red  Cross  Knight, 

109.  Red  Cross  of  Rome  and  Con- 

stantine, 

no.  Redemption,* 

111.  Rose  Croix,* 

112.  Rose   Croix  of  the    Grand 

Rosary, 

1 13.  Rosy  Cross  Triple, 

114.  Royal  Arch, 

115.  •Royal  Ark  Mariners, 

116.  Royal  Master, 

117.  Sacred  Mountain,* 

1 1 8.  Scotch  Fellow  Craft, 

119.  Scotch  Master, 

120.  Secret  Master, 

121.  Secret  Monitor, 

122.  Select  Master, 

123.  Star,* 

124.  St.  John,  Friend  of, 

125.  St,  Stevens,* 

126.  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,* 

127.  South,* 


128. 


129* 

I30. 

132. 

133- 
134. 

1^ 

^  o 

e  s 

138 
139- 
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Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  140. 
General,  141. 

Sovereign  Commander  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  142. 

Sublimes,  143. 

Sublime  Knight  Elected, 

Sublime  Master  of  the  Lu- 
minous Ring, 

Sublime  Porte,* 

Superexcellent  Master, 

135.  Entered  Apprentice, 

136.  Fellow  Craft, 

137.  Master  Mason, 

Teutonic  Knights, 
Theoricus, 


144. 

MS- 
1 46. 


147. 
J  48. 
149. 

150. 


Three  Kings,* 

Triple  Period,  or  3,  $,  7,  and 

9.* 

Transparent  Light,* 

The  Friend  of  Truth,  or  the 
Aletophylote^ 

Two  Eagles,  Order  of, 

Table  of  Emerald,  Master  of 

Venerable  Grand  Master  of 
all  Symbolical  Lodges,  Sov- 
ereign Prince  of  Masonry, 
Master  advitam. 

Vessel,  Order  of, 

White  Cross,* 

White  Eagle,  or  Pelican,* 

Wrestle.* 


Iheosophic  Interpretation. 


"  All  that  is  true  is  spiritual ;  no  chapter  in  the  Bible  bears  a  phys- 
ical meaning.  For  matter  as  it  now  exists  shall  cease,  and  all  that  is 
of  it,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever.  And  how  shall 
it  endure  except  it  be  purely  spiritual ;  since  when  matter  ceases,  it 
would  then  no  longer  be  comprehensible  ?  " — The  Mystery  of  the  Ages 
contained  in  the  Secret  Doctrine  of  all  Religions y  p.  433.  « 

"  That  which  is  lasting  and  true  is  for  Spirit  alone.^* 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  scripture— a  fragment. 

Part  L 

"If,  therefore,  they  be  Mystic  Books,  they  ought  also  to  have  a 
Mystic  Consideration.  But  the  Fault  of  most  Writers  lieth  in  this,— 
that  they  distinguish  not  between  the  Books  of  Moses  the  Prophet, 
and  those  Books  which  are  of  a  historical  nature.  And  this  is*  the 
more  susprising,  because  not  a  few  of  such  Critics  have  rightly  discern- 
ed the  Esoteric  Character,  if  not  indeed  the  true  Interpretation,  of  the 
stoiy  of  Eden  ;  yet  have  they  not  applied  to  the  Remainder  of  the 
Allegory  the  same  Method  which  they  found  to  fit  the  Beginning ;  but 
so  soon  as  they  are  over  the  earlier  Stanzas  of  the  Poem,  they  would 
have  the  Rest  of  it  to  be  of  another  Nature. 

"It  is,  then,  pretty  well  established  and  accepted  of  most  Authors, 
that  the  Legend  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  the  Miraculous  Tree  and 
the  Fruit  which  was  the  Occasion  of  Death,  is,  like  the  Story  of  Eros 


\A 
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and  Psyche,  and  so  many  others  of  all  Religions^  a  Parable  with  a 
hidden,  that  is  with  a  Mystic  Meaning.  But  so  also  is  the  Legend 
which  follows  concerning  the  Story  of  Cain  and  Abel  his  Brother ;  the 
Story  of  the  Flood  ;  of  the  Ark  ;  of  the  saving  of  the  clean  and  unclean 
Beasts  ;  of  the  Rainbow  j  of  the  twelve  Children  of  Jacob  ;  and,  not 
stopping  there,  of  the  whole  Relation  concerning  the  Flight  out  of 
Egypt.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  two  Sacrifices  offered  to 
God  by  the  Sons  of  Adam,  were  real  Sacrifices,  any  more  than  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  Apple  which  caused  the  Doom  of  Mankind,  was 
a  real  Apple.  It  ought  to  be  known,  indeed,  for  the  right  Under  stand- 
ing of  the  Mystical  Books,  that  in  their  Esoteric  Sense  they  dea  1,  not 
with  material  Things,  but  with  Spiritual  Realities ;  and  that  as  Adam 
is  not  a  Man,  nor  Eve  a  Woman,  nor  the  Tree  a  Plant  in  i  s  true 
Signification,  so  also  are  not  the  Beasts  named  in  the  same  Books  real 
Beasts,  but  that  the  Mystic  Intention  of  them  is  implied.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  written  that  Abel  took  of  the  Firstlings  of  his  Flock  to  offer 
unto  the  Lord,  it  is  signified  that  he  offered  that  which  a  Lamb  implies, 
and  which  is  the  holiest  and  highest  of  Spiritual  Gifts.  Nor  is  Abel 
himself  a  real  Person,  but  the  Type  and  spiritual  Presentation  of  the 
Race  of  the  Prophets  ;  of  whom  also  Moses  was  a  Member,  together 
with  the  Patriarchs.  Were  the  Prophets  then,  Shedders  of  Blood? 
God  forbid  !  they  dealt  not  with  Things  material,  but  with  spiritual 
Significations.  Their  Lambs  without  Spot,  their  White  Doves,  their 
Goats,  their  Rams,  and  other  Sacred  Creatures,  are  so  many  Signs  and 
Symbols  of  the  various  Graces  and  Gifts  which  a  Mystic  People  should 
offer  to  Heaven.  Without  such  Sacrifices  is  no  Remission  of  Sin. 
But  when  the  Mystic  Sense  was  lost,  then  Carnage  followed,the  Prophets 
ceased  out  of  the  Land,  and  tl^  Priests  bore  rule  over  the  People. 
Then,  when  again  the  Voice  of  the  Prophets  arose,  they  were  con- 
strained to  speak  plainly,  and  declared  in  a  Tongue  foreign  to  their 
Method,  that  the  Sacrifices  of  God  are  not  the  Flesh  of  Bulls,  or  the 
Blood  of  Goats,  but  holy  Vows  and  sacred  Thanksgivings,  their  Mys- 
tical Counterparts.  As  God  is  a  Spirit,  so  also  are  His  Sacrifices 
Spiritual.  What  Folly,  what  Ignorance,  to  offer  material  Flesh  and 
Drink  to  pure  Power  and  essential  Being  !  Surely  in  vain  have  the 
Prophets  spoken,  and  in  vain  have  the  Christs  been  manifested !  "Why 
will  you  have  Adam  to  be  Spirit  and  Eve  Matter,  since  the  Mystical 
Books  deal  only  with  Spiritual  Entities  ?  The  Tempter  himself  even  is 
not  Matter,  but  that  which  gives  Matter  the  Precedence.  Adam  is, 
rather,  intellectual  Force :  he  is  of  Earth,  Eve  is  the  moral  Conscience 
she  is  the  Mother  of  the  Living.  Intellect,  then,  is  the  Male,  and 
Intuition,  the  female  Principle.  And  the  Sons  of  Intuition,  herself 
fallen,  shall  at  last  recover  Truth  and  redeem  all  Things.  By  her 
Fault,  indeed,  is  the  moral  Conscience  of  Humanity  made  subject  to 
the  Intellectual  Force,  and  thereby  all  Manner  of  Evil  and  Confusion 
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abounds,  since  her  desire  is  unto  him,  and  he  rules  over  her  until  now. 
But  the  End  foretold  by  the  Seer  is  not  far  of!.  Then  shall  the 
Woman  be  exalted^  clothed  with  the  Sun,  and  carried  to  the  Throne 
of  God.  And  her  Sons  shall  make  War  with  the  Dragon,  and  have 
Victory  over  him.  Intuition,  therefore,  pure  and  Virgin,  shall  be  the 
Mother  and  Redemptress  of  her  fallen  Sons,  whom  she  bore  under 
Bondage  to  her  Husband  the  Intellectual  Force,  who  now  hath 
Dominion.     ..." 

Part  II. 

'*  Moses,  therefore,  knowing  the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  Religion 
and  having  learned  of  their  Occultists  the  value  and  Sign  ideation  of  ail 
Sacred  Birds  and  Beasts,  delivered  like  Mysteries  to  his  own  People. 
But  certain  of  the  Sacred  Animals  of  Egypt  he  retained  not  in  Honour 
for  Motives  which  were  equally  of  Mystic  Origin.  And  he  taught  his 
Initiated  the  spirit  of  the  heavenly  Hieroglyphs,  and  bade  them,  when 
they  made  Festival  before  God,  to  carry  with  them  in  Procession, 
with  Music  and  with  Dancing,  such  of  the  Sacred  Animals  as  were,  by 
their  interior  Significance,  related  to  the  Occasion.  Now,  of  these 
Beasts,  he  chiefly  selected  Males  of  the  first  Year,  withont  Spot  or 
Blemish,  to  signify  that  it  is  beyond  all  Things  Needful  that  Man 
should  dedicate  to  the  Lord  his  Intellect  and  his  Reason,  and  this 
from  the  beginning  and  without  the  least  Reserve.  And  that  he  was 
very  wise  in  teaching  this,  is  evident  from  the  History  of  the  World  in 
all  Ages,  and  particularly  in  these  last  Days.  For  what  is  it  that  has 
led  Men  to  renounce  the  Realities  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  propagate  false 
Theories  and  corrupt  Sciences,  denying  all  Things  save  the  Appearance 
which  can  be  apprehended  by  the  outer  Senses,  and  making  themselves 
one  with  the  Dust  of  the  Ground?  It  is  their  Intellect  which,  being  un- 
sanctfied,  has  led  them  astray ;  it  is  the  Force  of  the  Mind  in  them, 
which,  being  corrupt,  is  the  Cause  of  their  own  Ruin,  and  of  that  of 
their  Disciples,  As,  then,  the  Intellect  is  apt  to  be  the  great  Traitor 
against  Heaven,  so  also  is  it  the  Force  by  which  Men,  following  their 
pure  Intuition,  may  also  grasp  and  apprehend  the  Truth,  For  which 
Reason,  it  is  written  that  the  Christs  are  subject  to  their  Mothers. 
Not  that  by  any  means  the  Intellect  is  to  be  dishonoured  ;  for  it  is  the 
Heir  of  all  Things,  if  only  it  be  truly  begotten,  and  no  Bastard. 

''And,  besides  all  these  Symbols,  Moses  taught  the  People  to  have, 
beyond  all  Things,  an  abhorence  of  Idolatry.  What,  then,  is  Idolatry 
and  what  are  False  Gods? 

'*To  make  an  Idol,  is  to  materialise  Spiritual  Mysteries.  The 
Priests,  then,  were  Idolaters,  who,  coming  after  Moses,  and  committing 
to  Writing  those  Things  which  he,  by  Word  of  Mouth,  had  delivered 
unto  Israel,  replaced  the  true  Things  signified,  by  their  material  Sym- 
bols, and  shed  innocent  Blood  on  the  pure  Altars  of  the  Lord. 
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**They  also  are  Idol ators,  who  understand  the  Things  of  Sense  where 
the  Things  of  the  Spirit  are  alone  implied,  and  who  conceal  the  true 
Features  of  the  Gods  with  material  and  spurious  Presentations. 
Idolatry  is  Materialism,  the  common  and  original  Sin  of  men,  which 
replaces  Spirit  by  Appearance,  Substance  by  Illusion^  and  leads  both 
the  moral  and  intellectual  Being  into  Error,  so  that  they  substitute  the 
Nether  for  the  Upper,  and  the  Depth  for  the  Height.  It  is  that  false 
Fruit  which  attracts  the  outer  Senses,  the  Bait  of  the  Serpent  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  World.  Unti  the  Mystic  Man  and  Woman  had 
eaten  of  this  Fruit,  they  knew  only  the  Things  of  the  Spirit,  and  found 
them  suffice.  But  after  their  Fall,  they  began  to  apprehend  Matter 
also,  and  gave  it  the  Preference,  making  themselves  Idolators.  And 
their  Sin,  and  the  Taint  begotten  of  that  false  Fruit,  have  corrupted 
the  Blood  of  the  whole  Race  of  Men,  from  which  Corruption  the  Sons 
of  God  would  have  redeemed  them." 


Problem  of  Archemedes.       It  is  stated  Archemedes  sent  the   fol- 
lowing problem  to  the  mathematicians  of  Alexandria  : 

The  sun  had  a  herd  of  bulls   and  cows,  all   of  which   were   eithe"" 
white,  grey,  dun,  or  piebald ;  the  number  of  piebald   bulls   was   lesS 
than  the  number  of  white  bulls  by  |  of  the  number  of  grey  bulls,  it  waS 
less  than  the  number  of  grey  bulls  by  -^  of  the  number  of  dun   bulls, 
and  it  was  less  than  the  number  of  dun  bulls  by  ^  of  the   number   of 
white  bulls  ;  the  number  of  white  cows  was  ^  of  the  number  of  grey 
cattle  (bull  and  cows)  ;  the  number  of  grey  cows  was  -^  af  the  number 
of  dun  cattle  ;  the  number  of  dun  cows  was  \\  of  the  number  of   pie- 
bald cattle,  and  the  number  of  piebald  cows  was  {4  ^^  ^^^  number  of 
white  cattle. 
The  problem  was  to  find  the  composition  of  the  herd. 
Walter  W.  Rouse,  in  his  "^  History  of  Mathematics,  p.  67,  says  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  in  Iswest  intergers,  is  as  follows  : 
white  bulls,  10,366,482        white  cows,  7,206,360 

grey  bulls,  7,460,514        grew  cows,  4,893,246 

dun  bulls,  7,358,060        dun  cows,  3,S'S,82o 

piebald  bulls,  4,149,387         piebald  cows,  5,439'2i3 

The  classical  solution  attributed  to  Archimedes  is  80  times  each  of 
thes  numbers,  as  follows  : 
white  bulls,  829,318,560        white  cows,  576,508,800 

grey  bulls,  596,841,120        grey  cows,  39i,4S9,68o 

dun  bulls,  588,644,800        dun  cows,  281,265,600 

piebald  bulls,         331,950,960         piebald  cows,  43S»^37,o4o 

Total  in  the  herd,       503,890,82.     Total,  Archimedes,  4,031,126,560 
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Table  on  Fourth  Dimension.  In  reply  to  "  Agnostic,"  (VoL 
VII,  p.  72)  "  How  is  the  table  on  fourth  dimension  formed?  I  will 
say  that  it  is  formed  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  forming  a  ta- 
of  figurate  number.  Considering  1  as  the  beginning  of  each  hori 
zontal  row  of  numbers  the  following  will  be  the  various  formulae  for 
finding  any  term : 

For  the  first  row,  2n-i  ;     For  the  second   row,  n{2^-^  ) ;    For  the 

third  row,  — ^     *,  ; ^ ;  For  the  fourth  row»     ^    '    (\1^  ^ ' ; 

and  so  on  as  far  as  desirable ;  n  equalling  the  number  of  the  term  from 
the  beginning  of  the  row,  which  is  desired. 

I  hope  this  will  give  "Agnostic  '*  sufficient  information   to  believe 
something,  and  reveal  his  identity. 
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B.  A.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Opsopoeus.  (Vol.  VII,  p.  258.)  In  1599,  Johannis  Opsopceus  pub- 
ished  at  Paris  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  "  Sibylline  Oracles'' 
with  the  Latin  version  of  Castalio,  and  with  brief  prolegomena  and 
notes.  An  English  translation  from  the  texts  of  Opsopceus  and  Gal 
laeus  was  published  in  London  in  1813,  by  John  Floyer.  This  book 
is  now  out  of  print.  A  new  translation  was  made  by  Milton  S.  Terry, 
and  published  in  1890.  containing  Books  I  to  VIII,  and  XI  to  XIV. 
Books  IX  and  X  are  lost. 
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Words  Containing  All  t/ie  Vewels  Once. 


One  of  the  Chaatauqua  Circles  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  recently  had  a 
prize-hunt  for  words  in  the  English  language  containing  the  vowels 
once  each.  Mary  R.  Noble,  sent  the  result  to  the  American  Notes 
md  Queries  (Vol.  VI,  No.  23).  We  reprint  the  list.  If  it  should  be 
asked  :  Is  there  another  word  containing  the  vowels  ?  We  should  at 
once  reply,   "  unquestionably  there  is." 


Abstemious, 
Affectious, 


VOWELS   IN   ORDER. 


Arsenious, 
Avenious, 
Facetious, 


Materious, 
Tragedious. 


VOWEES  IN  REVERSE  ORDER. 

Duoliteral. 


VOWBLS   IN   IRREGULAR   ORDER. 


Abreuvoir, 

Accoutering, 

Anxiousness, 

Ambilevous, 

Annigerous, 

Assecution, 

Astigerous, 

Astriferous, 

Auterfoits, 

Authorize, 

Aziferous, 

Bacciferous, 

Bicephalous, 

Biconjugate, 

Binoculate, 

Blandiloquent, 

Boutisale, 

Buccellation. 

Captiousness, 
Cautioned, 
Coequality, 
Colliquale, 


Cometarium, 

Communicable, 

Complutensian, 

Compurgative, 

Compulsative, 

Commutative, 

Concubinage, 

Conduplicate, 

Conglutinate, 

Consultative, 

Continuable, 

Continuate, 

Configurate, 

Continuance, 

Copulative, 

Cupellation, 

Countervail, 

Customariness, 

Decrustation, 

Decubation, 

Decustation, 

Decussation, 

Degustation, 


Depuration, 

Desudation, 

Diadelphous, 

Dicephalous, 

Disaccustomed, 

Disastrousness,. 

Discountable, 

Discourage, 

Discountable, 

Duodecimal, 

Education, 

Elucidator, 

Emulation, 

Encouraging, 

Equation, 

Equivocal, 

Eructation, 

Exculpation, 

Exhumation, 

Expugnation,. 

Exudation, 

Exultation. 
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Filaceous, 
Filamentous, 
Flammiferous, 
Formulative. 

Gelatinous, 

Gesticulator, 

Glandiferous^ 

Graciousness. 

Gramineous, 

Grandiloquent; 

Graniferous, 

Hippocentaur. 

Importunate^ 

Incommutable, 

Inoculate. 

Inosculate, 

Insupportable. 

Jaspiderous. 
Journalize, 

Mensuration. 

Numeration. 


Outbreaking, 
Outspreading. 

Palpigerous, 

Pandemonium, 

Peculation, 

Persuasion, 

Pneumonia, 

Precaution, 

Perturbation, 

Perlustration, 

Permutation, 

Persultation, 

Protuberating, 


Questionably. 

Reassumption, 

Recurvation, 

Refutation, 

Regulation, 

Reputation. 

Saliferous, 

Spaciousness, 

Speculation, 


Stamineous, 
Subordinate, 
Superdominant, 
Sustentation. 

Tenacious. 
Tourmaline, 

Ulceration, 

Unaccomplished, 

Uncontradicted, 

Uncongenial, 

Unconstrained; 

Unforbearing, 

Unpoetical, 

Unprofitable, 

Unreconcilably, 

Unsociable. 

Veracious, 

Vermiperous, 

Vexatious, 

Vinacerous, 

Voluntariness, 

Vulneration. 


We  add  the  following  seventeen  words  which  now  occur  to  us. 


Authoritative, 

Consequential, 

Disadvantageous, 

Encouraging, 

Efficacious, 

Instantaneous, 


Mendacious^ 

Nefarious, 

Precarious, 

Pertinacious, 

Sacrilegious, 

Simultaneous, 


Unintentional, 
Unobjectionable, 
Unequivocal, 
Un  discoverable. 
Unquestionably. 


Perspiration.  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  in  his  "Practical  Treatise 
on  Healthy  Skin,**  states  that  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  apertures  of 
little  tubes  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  that  upon  an  average 
there  are  about  2,800  of  these  tubes  in  every  square  inch,  and  that 
"  the  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  in  a  man  of  ordinary  height 
and  bulk  is  2,500.  The  number  of  pores,  therefore,  is  7,000,000, 
and  the  number  of  inches  of  perspiratory  tube  1,750,000,  that  is,  Ho,- 
833  feet,  or  48,600  yards,  or  nearly  28  miles." 
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Digital  Fractions.  [Some  persons  has  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
placing  the  nine  digits  in  the  form  of  common  fractions  so  to  equal 
h  i»  i»  h  h  ^}  h  h  tV«  I"  ^^^^  fraction  four  digits  are  to  be 
used  in  the  numerator  and  five  digits  in  the  denominator. 

1.  The  nine  digits  can  be  arranged  in  nine  different  ways  so  as  to 
equal  one-half. 

6729     7293     7329     6792     9273     6927     9267     7932     9327 

13458  14586  14658  13584  18546  13854  18534  15864  18654 

2.  Two  different  ways  so  as  to  equal  one-third. 

5832         5823 

17496       17469 

3.  Four  different  ways  so  as  to  equal  one-fouth. 

4392        5796         7956        3942 
17568       23184      31824       15768 

4.  I'en  different  ways  so  as  to  equal  one-fifth. 

3769    3297     2697     2973     6297     3729     2967     9627     9237     9723 


13845  16485  13485  14865  31485  18645  1483s  48135  46185  48615 

5.  Three  different  ways  so  as  to  equal  one-sixth. 

2943        5697        4653 

17658      34182       27918 

6.  Six  different  ways  so  as  to  equal  one-seventh. 

2394        2637        4527         5274        5976        7614 

16758       18459      31689      36918      41832       53298 

8.     Twenty-eight  ways  so  as  to  equal  one-eighth. 

3187  4589  4591  4691  4769  5237  5371  5839  5916  7123 

25496  36712  36728  37528  38152  41896  42968  46712  47328  56984 

7312  7421  7416  7941  8419  8932  8954  8174  9156  9158 

58496  59368  59328  63528  67352  71456  7^632  65392  73248  73264 
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9182     93^6     9321     9352     942i     953^     9S4i     9523 


73456  74528  74568  74816  75368  76248  76328  76184 
8.     Four  different  ways  so  as  to  equal  one-ninth. 
6381         6471         7243         8361 

57429       58239       65187       75249 
10.     Three  different  ways  so  as  to  equal  one-twelfth. 
3816        7461         7632 


45792   89532   91584 


Pouring  Puzzle.  Three  persons  having  robbed  a  man  of  a  ves- 
sel of  balsam,  containing  24  ounces  (  and  whilst  running  away  they 
meet  in  the  woods  with  a  glass-seller  .f  whom  in  a  great  hurry  pur- 
chase three  vessels.  At  last  on  reaching  a  place  of  safety  they  wish 
to  divide  the  booty,  but  they  find  that  their  vessels  contain  5,  li  and 
13  ounces  respectively,  How  can  they  divide  the  spoil  into  equal 
portions  ? 

Problems  like  this  can  only  be  worked  out  by  trial :  there  are  sev- 
eral solutions,  of  which  one  is  as  follows : 


The  vessel  can 

contain. 

24 

13 

II 

s 

Their  contents 

originally  are, 

24 

0 

0 

0 

First  make  their  contents, 

0 

8 

II 

5 

Second, 

16 

8 

0 

0 

Third, 

16 

0 

8 

0 

Fourth, 

3 

13 

8 

0 

Fifth, 

3 

8 

8 

S 

Last, 

.^^ — 

8 

8 

8 

0 

The  Argument  Of  Sorites.  If  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  it  roust 
have  been  through  a  divine  power. 

If  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  divine  power,  it  proved  that 
He  was  a  prophet  sent  of  God. 

If  He  was  a  prophet  sent  of  God,  then  all  His  predictions  will  be 
accomplished. 

If  all  His  predictions  will  be  accomplished,  then  His  prediction 
that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  will  be  accomplished. 

Therefore,   if  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,    the  dead  will  be  r 
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The  Laws  of  Repetends. 


On  p.  146  (Vol.  V.)  ,  there  is  an  interesting  table  of  Decimals  of 
81,  in  which  all  the  values  of  ^V»  ^  etc  up  to  f^  are  arranged  in 
groups,  showing,  among  other  things,  that  those  having  the  same 
figures,  have  the  figures  in  same  order,  although  commencing  with  a 
different  one  each  time. 

Now  81  being  a  multiple  number,  we  do  not  have  all  the  groups  o 
the  same  extent.  Where  the  numerator  is  prime  to  81,  we  have  the 
greatest  number  of  decimals  in  the  group  (  in  this  case,  9  );  but  where 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  is  3, 
we  have  groups  of  3  decimals;  and  where  the  greatest  common 
measure  is  9,  there  are  no  groups  at  all. 

When  the  denominator  is  a  prime  number,  the  groups  (  when  there 
is  more  than  one  )  are  all  of  the  same  length.  Thus  in  the  case  of  41 
we  can  form  8  groups  each  containing  5  decimals,  -^  =  .02439 ;  ^"^ 
accordingly  our  first  group  is  .02439,  •2439o>  .43902>  .39024  and 
.90243,  with  numerators  respectively  of  i,  10,  18,  16,  and  37.  An- 
other group  is  .04878,  48780,  .87804,  .78048  and  .80487,  with  the 
numerators  2,  20,  36,  32,  and  33. 

The  sum  of  all  the  numerators  in  a  group  is  always  equal  either  to 
the  denominator  or  to  a  multiple  of  it.     Thus  the  two  groups  of  nu 
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merators  above  mentioned,   sum   respectively  82,  and  123  which  are 
both  multiples  of  41. 

From  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  repetend  of  a  prime  num- 
ber must  consist  of  a  number  of  figures  equal  to  one  less  than  the 
prime  number  itself,  or  else  to  an  aliquot  part  thereof. 

The  length  of  repetends  is  a  subject  that  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  many  mathematicians.  J.  C.  Burckhardt  in  his  great  work,  '^  The 
Table  of  the  Prime  Factors  of  all  Numbers  up  to  3,036,000,"  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  (Table  des  Diviseurs,  Paris,  1817),  gives  the 
lengths  of  the  repetends  of  all  prime  numbers  up  to  2,543.  From  this 
it  appears  that  of  the  165  repetends  of  prime  numbers  under  ipoo 
105  fall  short  of  the  extreme  limit,  60  of  the  numbers  only  having  one 
less  than  the  number  itself.  This  result  does  not  quite  agree  with  the 
list  quoted  from  Desmarest,  (Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  V,  p.  144),  in 
which  there  are  evident  errors  ;  147  not  being  a  prime  number,  and 
487  is  omitted.  Other  numbers  in  Burckhardt's  list,  but  not  in  Des* 
marest's  list,  are  149,  419,  461,  823,  937,,  and  971. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  many  cases  the  last  half  of  a  repetend  is 
the  complement  of  nines  of  the  first  half.  It  is  a  law  that  extends, 
to  all  prime  numbers  without  exception,  whose  repetends  consist  of 
an  even  number  of  figures.  Even  when  the  repetend  consists  of  an 
odd  number  of  figures,  it  occasionally  happens  that  if  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  initial  noughts  be  removed,  the  remainder  of  the  repetend 
may  be  divided  into  the  two  complementary  halves.  Thus  the  repe- 
tend of  333667,  is  .000002997.  If  we  remove  the  first  three  noughts 
the  remaining  002  and  997  are  complementary  to  one  another,  so  with 
the  repetend  of  2906161  (which  is  .oooooo344r96559)»  on  remov- 
ing the  first  5  noughts ;  the  first  half  of  remainder,  03441,  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  second  half,  96559. 

Every  repetend  (  when  the  numerator  is  i)  is  the  aliquot  part  of  a 
series  of  nines.  Thus  .142857  ( the  repetend  of  7  ),  is  the  |  of  999999; 
27  ( the  repetend  of  37  without  the  preliminary  nought )  is  ^^^  of  999 ; 
and  so  on.  Such  being  the  case,  all  the  foregoing  properties  of  recurring 
decimals  and  many  others,  directly  depend  on  the  prime  factors  of 
series  of  nines. 

The  following  table  will  show  numbers  and  prime  factors  of  such : 
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dumber. 

Prime  Factors. 

9 

= 

3 

•3 

99 

= 

3 

3 

.  II 

999 

= 

3 

•3 

•3.37 

9999 

= 

3 

3 

II   .   lOI 

99999 

= 

3 

•3 

.  41 .  271 

999999 

^^ 

3 

•3 

.3-7. ".  13-37 

9999999 

^^Z 

3 

3 

.  239 .  4649 

99999999 

r=: 

3 

3 

.  II  .  73  .  101  .  137 

999999999 

^=: 

3 

3 

•  3  •  3  •  37  •  333667 

9999999999 

= 

3 

'3 

.  II  .  41  .  271  .  9091 

99999999999 

= 

3 

•3 

(rest  unknown) 

999999999999 

~~~ 

3 

3. 

3-  7  •  ^i.  13 -37-  I 

loi  .  9901 

If  we  examine  the  above,  we  see  that  the  first  time  a  number,  or  a 
combination  of  numbers,  appears  in  the  table  as  a  factor,  is  the  crite- 
rion of  the  length  of  its  repetend ;  the  repetend  containing  exactly  as 
many  figures  as  there  are  nines  in  the  corresponding  number.  Thus, 
3  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  table  as  the  factor  of  a  single  9  ; 
hence  the  repetend  of  3  has  but  one  figure  ;  7  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  table  as  a  factor  of  999999 ;  hence  the  repetend  of  7  has  6 
figures. 

By  observing  the  intervals  at  which  factors  recur  we  can  make  infer- 
ence with  regard  to  the  repetends  of  some  numbers  not  in  the  table. 
Thus  II  occurs  alternately ;  37  every  third  line  ;  11  and  37  will  there- 
fore come  together  at  intervals  of  6,  which  is  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple of  2  and  3.  Hence  the  repetend  of  407  (1.  ^.  11X37  )  consists 
of  6  figures.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  table;  but  we  may  also  infer 
that  the  repetend  of  511  (  or  7X73  )  has  24  figures.  That  of  7  has  6 
figures,  and  7  appears  consequently  in  every  6th  line ;  73,  we  see  by 
table,  has  8  figures  and  appears  therefore  in  every  8th  line  ;  7  and  73 
consequently  will  appear  together  for  the  first  time  in  the  24th  line,  24 
being  the  least  common  multiple  of  6  and  8  ;  511,  therefore,  has  24 
figures. 

From  the  table  we  may  find  the  repetend  of  any  number,  or  combi- 
nation of  numbers  therein,  by  multiplication.  Multiply  together  all 
the  other  factors  in  the  same  line,  and  prefix  noughts,  if  necessary,  to 
make  up  the  right  number  of  figures.  Thus  the  first  time  7  appears 
in  the  table,  is  in  the  6th  line,  in  conjunction  with  3,  3,  3,  u,  13,  37. 
Multiply  these  together  and  we  get  3X3X3X11X 13X37  -=  141857, 
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which  is  the  repetend  of  7.     37  appears   for   the  first  time  in  3rd  line 
along  with  3,  3  and  3  ;  3X3X3  =  27  ;  and  027  is  the  repetend  of  37. 

We  can  also  tell  from  the  table  whether  any  number  in  it  has  a 
repetend  whose  two  halves  are  complements  to  one  another.  When- 
ever a  series  of  nines  is  multiplied  by  a  number  consisting  of  the 
same  or  a  less  number  of  figures,  the  product  has  this  property, 
(noughts  having  to  be  prefixed  in  the  latter  case  );  but  the  propert}' 
does  not  exist  when  the  nines  are  multiplied  by  a  greater  number  of 
figures. 

The  repetend  of  7,  as  we  have  first  seen,  is  3X3X3X11X13X37. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  the  third  line,   we  see  that  3X3X3X37  =  999. 

Therefore  the  repetend  of  7  =  999  X  (  1 1 X  13 )  ;  1 1  X  13  =  143 
which  has  the  same  number  of  figures  as  999  ;  therefore  the  product 
has  the  complementary  property  in  question  ;  259  (/.  ^.  7X37  ).  we 
may  also  see  from  the  6th  line,  has  a  repetend  with  this  property,  for 
3X3X11=99  and  3X13=39,  both  with  an  equal  number  of 
figures;  99X39=3861  with  the  property  in  question.  Prefixing  2 
noughts,  to  make  up  the  requisite  number  of  figures,  we  get  003861 , 
-which  is  the  repetend  of  259.  This  is  an  instance  where  preliminar}' 
noughts  have  to  be  cancelled  before  the  remainder  of  the  repetend 
can  be  divided  into  its  two  complementary  halves. 

The  repetend  of  the  square  of  a  prime  number  has  the  same  ratio 
with  regard  to  length  as  the  square  itself  has  to  the  root.  Thus  the 
repetend  of  11  has  two  figures;  hence  that  of  121  has  22  ;  7  gives  6 
figures ;  consequently  49  gives  6X7  =  42* 

There  is  only  one  exception  to  this  rule  and  that  is  when  a  prime 
number  appears  for  the  first  time,  twice  in  the  same  line,  in  the  table. 

3  ,  for  example  appears  twice  immediately  —  never  alone  in  the 
table  ;  consequently  3  and  9  both  have   the   same   length  of  repetend. 

These  instances,  however  very  rarely  occur.  Desmarest  (Notes,  & 
Queries,  Vol.  V.  p.  144  )  found  that  the  only  other  number,  less  than 
1000,  whose  repetend  was  of  the  same  length  as  that  of  its  square,  was 
487.     I  tested  this  by  the  actual  division  of  i  by  the  square  :   i-T-237169 

The  quotient  began  to  repeat  at  the  487th  figure  —  just  as  the  quo- 
tient of  1-^487  does.  T.  S.  Barrett. 

There  was  an  omission  of  six  numbers  in  the  table  on  p.  144,  Vol. 
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V,  Notes  and  Queeies,  which   occured  in  copying  the   table  from 
Desmarest.    The  sixty  numbers  are  as  follows  : 

59         149        229        337       433       509      647      811       937 


17 

61 

167 

233 

367 

461 

541 

659 

&21 

941 

«9 

97 

179 

257 

379 

487 

571 

701 

823 

953 

23 

109 

181 

263 

3^3 

491 

577 

709 

!" 

971 

29 

IIT 

193 

269 

389 

499 

593 

727 

863 

977 

47 

"3 

223 

3»3 

419 

503 

619 

743 

887 

983 

Editor. 
The  repetend  of  487  is  easily  written  down  after  obtaining  the  first 
forty-five  decimal^  simply  by  dividing  these   desimals   by  2,  commenc- 
ing with  the  second  figure  and  continuing  to  the  441st  decimal,  thus : 
.00205  33880  90349  07597  53593  42915  81108  82956  87885 
0102  66940  45174  53798  76796  7'457  90554  4147S  43942 
5051  33470  22587  26899  38398  35728  95277  20739  2 197 1 
2525  66735  1 1 293  63449  69199  17864  47688  60369  60985 
6262  83367  55646  81724  84599  58932  23819  30184  80492 
8131  41683  77823  40862  42299  79466  11909  65092  40246 

4065  70841  889II  70431  2II49  89733  0595482546  20123 

2032  85420  94455  85215  60574  94866  52977  41273  10061 
6016  42710  47227  92607  80287  47433  26488  70636  55030 
8008  21355  23613  96303  90143  73716  6324435318  27515 
4004  10677  01806  98151  95071  86858  31622  17659  13757 

7+ 

The  repetend  of  487  X  487  is  as  follows  : 

.00000  42164  02649  58742  50007  37870  46367  77993  75129*12733 
1 1436  14890  64759  72829  50132  60586  33295  24516  27320  60260 
82666  79034  78110  54564  46668  83108  66934  54878  16704  54401 
71354  60367  92329  52029  98705  56438  65766  60524  77347  37676 
50915  59183  53579  09338  91022  8571 1  87634  13430  928+ 
The  above  is  the  first  half  ( 243  figures)  :  the  other  half  is  comple- 
mentary to  these  figures  from  nines. 

The  repetends,  of  487  and  487^,  are  each  obtained  by  a  different 
process  by  abbreviation.  By  what  process  can  the  repetend  of  487^ 
be  obtained  by  abbreviation  ?  Editor. 

E,  D.  E.  N.  Southworth's  Full  Name.  What  is  the  full  name  of 
this  story  writer?  Tildie. 

Mrs.  Southworth's  christian  name  is  Emma  Dorothy  Eliza  JVeuette 
Southworth.  She  says :  "  When  I  was  born  my  people  were  too  poor 
to  give  me  anything  else,  so  they  gave  me  all  those  names." 
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Curious  Results  in  Numbers.  The  following  are  some  curious 
results  that  have  developed  in  the  course  of  performing  operations  in 
numbers  : 

The  reciprocal  of  2.6o6 1843881+  is  .3990129572+ 

The  logarithm  of  2.5061843881+  is  .3990129572+ 

2.506 1 84388 1«-506I84388I  =  ,0 

.3990129572  +  logarithm  of  .3990129572  =  o 
.3990129572  +  logarithm  of  3.990129572  =  i 
.3990129572  +  logarithm  of  39.90129572  =  2 
.3990129572  +  logarithm  of  3990129572  =  10 

.3990199573    / i 

V  .3990129572  =  ^ 
2.5061843881  X  3990129572  =  10 
.399oi29572^'^o^is^3®®*  =  .25061843881  X  .3990129572 

2.5061843881^—^  2.5061843881 

2.5061843881^  ^^^  j.^  ^j  2.5061843881' 

.3990129572 

2  X  .3990129572  «  .3990129562  —  logarithm  of  .3990129572 
Logarithm  of  .3990129572  =«  —  .3990129572    which   is    generally 

written   1.6009870428  T.  S.   Barrett. 


Death  on  Anniversary  of  Birth.  (Vol*  II,  pp.  400,  490,  653, 
559.)  G.  Seyffarth's  Summary  of  *•  Biblical  Chionology,  Universal 
History,  and  Egyptian  Archaeology,"  p.  214,  says,  "  August  3d  (first 
day  of  the  eleventh  month),  1827  B,  C,  Moses  died  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  120  years  old,  in  Mount  Nebo.  (Deutxzxi,  2; 
XXXIV,  5.) 

Double  Names  of  the  Presidents.  What  were  the  full  names  of 
the  doubled-named  Presidents?  Tildie. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Rutherford  Barchard  Hayes, 

Willian  Henry  Harrison,  James  Ahram  Garfield, 

James  Knox  Polk,  Chester  Alan  Arthur. 
Ulysses  Simpson  Grant, 
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iEscuLAPios  AND  AscLEPios.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  258.)  The  names 
iEscuIapios  and  Asclepios  are  not  easily  accommodated  with  an  ety- 
mology. If  we  might  take  liberties  like  £.  Pococke,  in  his  ^*  India  in 
Greece/'  it  would  appear  easy  enough  to  restore  the  digamma  and 
spell  it :  ^^  Vais'-kul-api,"  lord  of  the  Vaisya  or  yeoman  class.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  divinity  seems  to  have  been  Oriental  and  not  Aryan. 
His  serpent-symbol  and  mystic  rites  are  Semitic  or  ^thiopic.  In  the 
"  Fragments  "  imputed  to  Sanchronithon  he  is  made  the  eighth  of  the 
sons  of  Sydyk,  or  Sutech  the  Hittite-god,  and  is  thus  included  among  the 
Kabeiri  as  Esmun,  or  the  Eighth.  This  divinity  appears  to  have  been 
the  Baal  Zebul  of  Phoenicia,  the  Haman  or  Moloch  of  Cartharge, 
whose  worshippers  sacrificed  their  children  to  him  as  the  Fire-Baal.^ 
The  Egyptians  had  a  god  Emeph,  loiopht,  or  Im-hotep,  that  was  said 
to  be  the  divinity  Asclepios.  The  myth  of  Astrono^  would  assign  to 
him  the  same  rol^  and  character  as  Attis  and  Adonis,  the  emasculates. 
But  nowhere  did  we  find  any  Semitic  or  Eastern  divinity  with  any 
such  name.  Asklepios  was  worshipped  in  Pelasgian  and  Dorian 
countries  ;•  his  rites  being  only  engrafted  upon  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries at  a  later  period.  The  serpent  was  always  inseparable  from 
them.  A  temple  of  Asklepios  without  the  snake  would  have  been 
like  the  modern  evolutionary  universe  with  omnific  force  and  no 
divinity.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  this  god  was  Oriental  or 
"  Turanian. "  The  nearest  approach  to  the  name  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  would  be  by  combining  the  words,  ats,  kul  and  Ai,  and  it 
would  require  some  ingenuity  to  define  the  compounded  term.  It  is 
therefore  more  probably  Pelasgic  and  **  barbarous,"  in  the  Khitan  or 
Hittite  language  it  might  be  found  to  mean  "the  highest  chief"  or 
father  —  Ata  Ku  Lah,  A.  Wilder. 

KosMOS.  ( Vol.  VIII,  p.  259. )  Plutarch  credits  Pythagoras  with 
first  using  the  word  Kosmos,  in  the  sense  of  a  "  perfect  arrangement.'* 
The  Greek  philosophic  writers  made  the  Kosmos  to  include  the  space 
included  within  the  orbit  of  Saturn  ;  beyond  were  the  aetherial  heavens. 

A.  Wilder. 

Wedding  Anniversaries.  1th  anniversary,  iron ;  dth,  wooden  ; 
10th,  tin  ;  15th,  crystal ;  20th,  china  ;  25th,  silver ;  3)th,  cotton  ; 
35th,  linen  :    40th,  woolen ;     50th,  golden  ;    75th,  diamond. 
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Asteroids  and  Discoverers,  1887-1891. 


No. 

269. 

270. 

271. 

272. 

373- 
274. 

275- 
276. 

277. 
278, 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 
284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 
290 
291. 
292. 

293- 
294. 

295. 
296. 

297» 

298. 

299. 

300. 
301. 
302. 

303- 
304. 

305- 
306. 

307- 
308. 

309- 
310. 


Continued  ftom  Notes  and  Qusrib8»  VoL  V,  p.  18 
Kame. 
Justitia, 
Anahita, 
Penthesilea, 
Antonia, 
Atropos, 
Philagoria, 
Sapientia, 
Adelheid^ 
Elvira, 
Paulina, 
Thule, 
Philia, 
Lucretia, 
Clorinda, 
Emma, 
Amelia, 
Regina, 
Idea, 
Nephtis, 
Glauke, 
Nenetta, 
Bruna, 
Alice, 
Ludovica, 
Brasilia, 
Felicia, 
Theresia, 
Phaetusa, 
Cecilia, 
Baptistina, 

Geraldine, 

Clarissa, 


Discovered. 

IlilOOT6TCr. 

Sept. 

21,  1887 

Palisa^. 

Oct 

8, 

Peters^,. 

Oct. 

16, 

Knoore^. 

Feb. 

3.  i883 

Charlois,. 

March 

8, 

Palisa^jj. 

April 

3. 

Palisa^j. 

April 

iS» 

Palisa^ 

April 

17, 

Palisa^^. 

May 

3» 

Charlois,. 

May 

16, 

Palisa^. 

Oct. 

25. 

Palisaee. 

Oct. 

29^ 

Palisa^. 

Oct. 

31. 

Palisagg. 

Jan. 

28,  1889 

Charlois^. 

Feb. 

8, 

CharJoiSg. 

May 

29. 

Charloisg.  * 

Aug. 

3. 

Charlois^. 

Aug. 

3. 

Palisa„. 

Aug. 

25* 

Peters^. 

Feb. 

20,  1890 

Lutherj^. 

March 

10, 

CharloiSg. 

March 

20, 

Pallsa,, 

April 

25. 

Paiisa.^. 

April 

25- 

Palisa^. 

May 

22, 

CharloiSj. 

July 

i5» 

CharloiSjo. 

Aug. 

17. 

Palisa.3. 

Aug. 

21, 

CharloiSjj. 

Sept. 

9» 

Charloisjj. 

Sept. 

9> 

Charloisj,. 

Oct. 

8, 

Palisa,^. 

Sept. 

9. 

Charloisi^. 

Nov. 

16. 

Palisa,,. 

Nov. 

14. 

CharloiSjj. 

Feb. 

II,  1891 

Charloisj,. 

Feb. 

12, 

Millosevichp 

Feb. 

14, 

Palisa,,. 

Feb. 

16, 

Charlois... 
Millosevich, 

March 

I, 

March 

S» 

CharloiSjg. 

March 

3', 

Borrelly,^. 

April 

8, 

Palisa^^. 
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Waste   Basket   of   Words. 

( From  Joarnal  of  Amerleaa  Folk-Lore»  Vol.  Ill,  No.  XI,  1890  ) 

Cod, —  To  make  fun  of  a  person,  by  giving  him  false  infomation. 
"Oh,  you  *  re  just  codding  me  !  "  —  New  England.  Central  Illinois. 

Cud, —  "  He's  a  tough  cudy "  i.  e.  a  hard  case.  —  Maine 

Curru-muxes, —  High  jinks.     ''Cutting  up  your  currumuxesP  —  Vt. 

Dust —  Equivalent  to  "  making  tracks. "    "  Get  up  and  dusi,  " 

Hippins, —  A  child's  diaper.  —  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Hetcheling,  —  A  "blowing  up,  "  or  scolding.  "  TU  give  you  a  hetche- 
ling.  '*  —  North  Ohio,  local.     Derivation,  from  the  heckling  of  flax. 

jamboree.  — A  merrymaking.     "  Have  a  rtg\x\zx  jamboree.  *' — Ohio. 

yobation, —  A  scolding.     Equivalent  \.o  hetcheling, — New  England. 

Ldllygag.  — To  "spoon,  "  make  love. — Maine. 

Lunkhead,  —  A  dunderhead,  fool. — General. 

Mogg,  —  To  move  slowly.     '*  He  mogged  along.  " — Maine. 

Slimpsy,  —  Slender. 

Shaclky.  —  Tumble-down.    Also  ramshackly.     New  England. 

Skeezicks,  —  A  worthless  feHow,  "  scalJawag.  "  —  New  England.  Ohio. 
George  M.  Harmon,  College  Hill,  Mass 

Thank ye-marm.  —  A  dip-hole  in  the  snow,  calculated  to  give  a 
jounce  in  coasting  or  sleighing.  —  West  Massachusetts. 

Also,  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  a  popular  name  for 
the  water-bars  or  open  drains  which  run  obliquely  across  the  hill-roads. 

Sagatiate, — (Vol.  iii.  p.  64.)  This  word  cane  into  use  here  be- 
tween 1853  an  J  1859,  being  used  only  in  the  phrase,  **  How  does 
your  corporosity  sagatiate  the  inclemency  of  the  weather?  "  It  was 
introduced  by  the  Ethiopian  Minstrels  of  the  day,  and  like  other 
catch-words  had  its  short  career.  I  do  not  think  the  expression  has 
been   heard   here  for   many  yeirs.  —  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,    Phila. 

A  correspondent  observes  that  corporature  for  "  boby"  was  used  in 
1857,  and  suspects  that  sagaciaie,  as  he  has  often  spelled  it,  is  a  f  rm 
of  saginatCy  to  fatten.'  Thus  to  saginate  is  "  to  hang  down  heavily  as 
if  oppressed  by  weight ,"  1.  e,  fat.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
no  doubt  that  sagatiate  and  corporosity  are  '^  factitious  words. " 


HoVier.     How  many  persons  were  there  by  this  name?  X. 

There  were  many  distinct  Homers  ;  this  is  an  admitted  fact.  Xeno- 
phon,  in  his  book,  "  De  Equivocis,  "  says  there  were  several ;  the 
pseudo-Archilochus  counts  eight ;  Proclus  counts  three ;  all  different 
from  Archilochus's,  and  says  there  were  many  more  who  took  the 
name  out  of  admiration  of  the  original  Homer.  But  especially  there 
were  two:  (i)  Homer,  the  son  of  Euphron,  (2)  Homer,  the  son  of 
Kretheis.  So  there  were  two  Theseuses,  three  ^thras,  and  two 
Phalarises,  to  the  sore  confusion  of  the  phil-Homerist,  the  mythologist, 
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and  the  philologist ;  three  Kretheuses,  two  Amphions,  three  boluses, 
and  two  Cadmuses.     So   there  were  two   Ascaniuses,   two  iEneases, 
two  Cinyrases,  two  Musaeuses,  two  Neleuses,   two  Europas,  —  one  the 
ocean   nymph,   from   whom   Europe  derived   its   name,   and  one  the 
Europa ;   three  Atyses,   and  two  or  three  Masons.     So  there  were  two 
Alcaeus,  of  Messene ;   two  Terpanders,  —  Terpander  of  Phocaea,  and 
tAf  Terpander ;   two  Archilochuses,  two  Suidases,   two  Theocrituses, 
two  Agaitaemnons ;  two  Stephanuses,  —  Stephanus  Byzantius,  and  the 
Stephanus ;  two  Demodocuses,  —  one  of   Lacedaemon,   and   one  the 
Demodocus  ;  two  Phemiuses,  —  one  Homer's  more  than  father,   and 
one  Phemius  of  Ithaca ;  two  Nonnuses,  —  Nonnus  the  poet,  and  Non- 
nus  Abbas.     So  there   were   two   Penelopes,  —  one  the   daughter  of 
Callisto  and  mother  of  Pan,  and  one  the  chasfe  Penelope,  defamed  by 
her  namesake's  irregularities.     So   there  were   three  Trophoniuses,  — 
all  the  sons  of    Erginus,  i.  ^.,  workman  ;  three    Linuses,  —  Linus  the 
son  of  Amphimarus^  Linus  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Calliope^  and  Liuus 
the  son  of  Ismenius ;  two  Tantaluses,  —  one  the  King  of  Egypt,   and 
grandson  of  Neilus,  and  fAe  Tantalus  ;  two  Typhous,  —  Typhon,  King 
of  Egypt,  and  ^Ae  Typhon  ;  two  Hesiods>—  one  the  poet,  and  one  of 
whom  we  kncfw  nothing  but  that  he  was  murdered ;  two  Melissuses, — 
one  the   descendant   of  our   Melissigenes^  one  an  Athenian  admiral ; 
two  Lycurgusei,  —  one  the  lawgiver,  one  the  orator ;  five  or  six  Pelas- 
guses,  twelve  Herculeses,  six  Apollos,   eight  Simonideses,    about  the 
same  number  of  Bacchuses,  and  any  number  of  Helens  ,  ten  Bions,  all 
poets ;  four  Theons,  all  philosophers,  besides  four  Theons,  all  sophists 
and    three  poetesses,  all  rejoicing  in   the   distinguished'  cognomen  of 
Fly  (Muia),     Manetho   is  a   remarkable   name  enough,   yet   there 
were  two  Manethos.     Oreibantius  is  yet   more   remarkable,   yet  there 
were  two  Oreibantiuses.     There   were  even  two    Hyrnethos.     And  so 
on,  and  so  on.  (See  '*  Life  of  Homer,"  by  F.  A.  White,  London,  1886.) 


The  Hyacinth  (  Vol.  VI,  p.  316.)  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed 
their  claims  to  the  arms  of  Achilles  af  the  death  of  that  hero.  Ulysses 
won  the  arms,  and  this  so  infuriated  Ajax  that  he  became  insane. 
When  reason  returned,  Ajax  from  mortification  and  dispair  put  an  end 
to  his  own  existence  by  stabbing  himself  to  the  heart.  The  •blood 
which  ran  to  the  ground  from  the  wound  produced  the  flower  called 
hyacinthus^  of  a  red  color,  and  on  the  petal  of  which  may  be  traced 
lines  the  form  of  the  letters  "  A I  *  the  first  two  letters  of  the  name 
"  AIAS"  (AJAX).  The  flower  here  meant  appear  to  be  identical 
with  the  Lilium  Margaton  (Imperial  Margaton),  and  not  the  ordinary 
hyacinth.  This  was  Ajax  son  of  Telamon.  (See  Anthon's  "  Classical 
Dictionary,"  art.  Ajax.) 
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Across  the  Dark   Continent. 


The  Dark  Continent  has  been  crossed  from  coast  to  coast  just  six- 
teen times.     Here  is  a  complete  chronological  list : — 

1802- 181T,  from  Angola  to  Tete,  on  the  lower  Zambesi,  by  the 
Portuguese,  Honorate  da  Casta. 

1833 -1848,  from  Mozambique  to  Benguela,  by  the  Portuguese,  F. 
J.  Coimbra. 

1853-1856,  from  Benguela  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma,  by  the 
Portuguese,  Silva  Porto. 

1854- 1856,  from  San  Paulo  de  Loando  to  Quillimane,  by  David 
Livingstone. 

1865  - 1866,  from  Tripolis  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  by  the  German, 
G.  Rohlfs. 

1873- 1875  ^^^^  Bagamoye  to  Benguela,  by  Cameron. 

1874- 1877,  from  Bagamoyo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  by  Henry 
M.  Stanley. 

1877-  '879,  from  Benguela  to  Port  Natal,  by  the  Portuguese,  Serpa 
Pinto. 

1880 -1882,  from  Suakim  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  by  two 
Italians,  Matteuci  and  Massari, 

1883-1884,  from  San  Paulo  de  Loando  to  Saadani,  by  the  German, 
Major  Wissman. 

1882-1884,  from  Port  Natal  to  Benguela,  by  the  Scotch  Missionary, 
Arnat. 

1884- 1885,  from  Mossamedes  to  Quillimane,  by  two  Portuguese, 
Capello  and  Ivans. 

1885  - 1886,  from  the  Stanley  Falls  to  Bagamoyo,  by  the  Swede, 
Lieutenant  Gleeruff. 

1885  - 1887,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  Quillimane,  by  the 
Austrian,  Oscar  Lenz. 

1887 -1889,  from  Angola  to  Mozambique,  by  the  Frenchman, 
Captain  Trevier. 

1886  •  1890,  from  mouth  of  Congo  to  Bagamoyo,  by  Stanley. 

The  Curse  Of  Scotland, 

There  are  twenty  four  reasons  why  the  nine  of  diamonds  is  called 
unlucky. 

Every  reader  has  at  some  period  of  his  or  her  life  heard  of  the  nine 
of  diamonds  referred  to  as  "the  curse  of  Scotland ;"  but  why,  perhaps 
you  have  never  taken  the  time  or  trouble  to  ascertain. 

In  my  "  Repository  of  the  Rare  and  the  Wonderful  "  1  find  no  less 
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than  seventeen  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  expression,  Soath- 
wick's  "Quizzism  and  Its  Key"  gives  eleven,  seven  of  which  are 
wholly  different  from  the  answers  given  in  the  work  above  referred  to 
making  in  all  twenty-four  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression in  the  two  works.  Southwick  traces  it  back  to  1 745,  mention- 
ing a  caricature  of  that  date  which  represents  "the  young  chevalier" 
attempting  to  lead  a  herd  of  bulls  laden  with  papal  curses  across  the 
Tweed  river  with  the  nine  of  diamonds  lying  before  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  enigma  is  that 
which  refers  it  to  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  The  order  for  that  cryel 
deed  was  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Stair,  John  Dalrymple,  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Dalrymple  family  bears 
nine  lozenges,  resembling  diamonds,  on  its  shield.  Thus  it  appears 
to  have  been  with  reference  to  them  that  the  nine  spots  of  diamonds 
was  called  "  the  curse  of  Scotland.  "  The  best  and  most  likely  of  the 
other  reasons  for  the  origin  of  the  expression  are  given  below. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  a  thief  attempted  to  steal  the  crown  from 
Elizabeth  castle,  and  succeeded  in  abstracting  nine  valuable  diamonds 
from  it.  To  replace  these  a  heavy  tax  was  laid  on  the  people  of 
Scotland,  which  impovished  them  to  such  an  extent  that  nine  dia- 
monds, whether  on  cloth,  cards  or  real  jewels,  were  spoken  of  as 
"Albion's  curse. " 

In  the  game  of  Pope  Joan  the  nine  of  diamonds  in  the  pope,  whom 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  consider  a  curse. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  wrote  his  inhuman 
orders  at  Culloden  on  the  back  of  a  card,  the  front  of  which  was 
marked  with  nine  diamonds. 

The  "Oracle,  or  Resolver  of  Questions, "  printed  in  1770,  says  that 
the  crown  of  Scotland  had  but  nine  diamonds,  and  that  the  Scotch 
people  were  too  poor  to  add  to  the  collection. 


Shemhammephorash — Tetragrammaton — Shema.  The  name. 
That  is,  the  Holy  and  Ineffable  name  of  God,  represented  by  the  four 
Hebrew  letters  yhyh  ;  the  Shemhammephorash  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  the  Shema  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  Greek  Tetragrammaton ;  a 
name  the  mere  utterance  of  which  constituted  a  capital  offence,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  words  used  in  Num.  xxiv. 
19,  by  the  priests  and  Rabbins.  Marvellous  powers  are  attributed  to 
it,  in  Rabbinic  traditions.  We  are  told  that  Moses  spent  forty  days  on 
Mount  Sinai  in  learning  it  from  the  angel  Saxael ;  that  he  killed  the 
Egyptian  by  simply  uttering  against  him  this  Name  \  that  his  rod, 
which  it  is  said  he  obtained  trom  Jethro^  had  inscribed  upon  it  this 
Name,  and  through  its  potent  power  he  was  enabled  to  perform  all  his 
wonderful  miracles  ;  so  revered  was  this  Name  that  it  was  pronounced 
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but  once  a  year  by  the  high  -  priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement  when  he 
entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  voice  of  the  high -priest  when 
he  uttered  it  was  heard  as  far  as  Jericho,  and  all  the  priests  and 
people  fell  on  the  ground.  It  is  asserted  that  Jesns  stole  it  from  the 
Temple,  and  by  means  of  it  performed  His  miracles ;  it  is  nlleged  that 
two  letters  of  this  Name  inscribed  by  a  cabalist  on  a  tablet  and  thrown 
into  the  sea  raised  the  storm  which  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Charles  V. 
(  A.  D.  1542  )  ;  further,  that  if  anyone  writes  this  Name  on  the  person 
of  a  prince,  he  is  sure  of  his  abiding  favor.  The  true  pronunciation  of 
this  word  is  now  lost,  however,  and  has  been  so  since  the  destruction 
of  the  secoud  temple ;  but  if  any  one  were  able  rightly  and  devoutly 
to  pronounce  it,  he  would  thereby  be  able  to  create  a  world. 

Sibylline  Enigmas. 
I. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  the  context  of  the  Sibylline  enigmas  before 
offering  an  solution  to  these  dark  riddles.  The  whole  paragraph  read 
as  following,  as  found  in  John  Floyer's  translation  : 

"  God  spoke  thus  from  Heaven  :  O  Noah  !  be  bold,  and  preach  re- 
pentance to  all  persons,  that  all  may  be  saved  ;  but  if  they  be  impu- 
dent, and  dispise  thee,  I  will  destroy  all  flesh  by  a  great  innundation 
of  water ;  but  it  shall  spring  again  from  thee,  as  from  a  perpetual  root. 
I  command  thee  to  make  a  wooded  house,  which  shall  not  be  corrupt- 
ed by  the  waters ;  I  will  give  thee  understanding  and  great  skill  to 
make  it  of  a  due  length  and  breadth  ;  I  will  take  care  of  all  things,  so 
as  to  save  thee  and  all  those  who  swim  with  thee.  1  am  He  who  ex- 
ists ;  consider  this  in  your  mind ;  I  am  clothed  with  the  Heaven,  and 
the  sea  is  cast  about  me  ;  the  Earth  is  my  footstool,  and  the  Air  is 
spread  round  my  body,  and  all  the  chorus  of  the  Stars  runs  round  me. 
My  Name  has  nine  Letters,  and  four  Syllables ;  Consider  who  I 
am  ;  the  three  first  Syllables  have  each  two  Letters,  the  other  has  the 
rest ;  and  there  are  five  Consonants.  The  Hundreds  of  all  this 
number  are  twice  eight,  and  thrice  three  Decades,  with  three  sevens. 
He  that  knows  who  I  am,  shall  not  be  ignorant  of  that  Divine  Wisdom 
which  is  from  me.'* 

In  another   translation   reads   last  part  reads  as  follows  : 

**  I  have  nine  letters ;  I  am  composed  of  four  syllables ;  weigh  it 
well  in  your  mind.  The  first  three  syllables  have  each  two  letters ; 
the  remaining  letters  are  in  the  last  syllable ;  and  there  are  five  con- 
sonants. The  whole  number  consists  of  twice  eight  hundreds,  and 
three  times  three  tens,  and  the  addition  of  seven.  If  thou  knowest 
who  I  am,  thou  shalt  not  be  by  me  destitute  of  wisdom."  —  Sibylline 
Oracles^  Book  i,  Is.  142-146. 
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Floyer's  tranfrlation  has  the  following  note  on  page  8  : 

"  God,  who  spoke  to  Noah,  is  Cilled  KHrios  'o  Theos,  in  Genesis, 
but  these  are  not  one  word,  and  the  numeral  letters  will  make  but 
1 1 54,  therefore,  the  numbers  here  mentioned  seem  to  me  to  show  the 
duration  of  the  antediluvian  world.  After  the  time  God  decreed  the 
destruction  of  it,  he  said,  in  Genesis,  it  should  continue  120  years; 
and  the  sense  is,  the  centuries  of  the  remaining  years  are  twice  eight, 
that  is  16  ;  thrice  three  tens,  that  is  90 ;  and  three  times  seven,  that  is 
21 ;  or  in  all  127  years.  'Egb  eimi  ^0  bn  make  1793.  But  since  no 
other  Greek  name  of  God  has  the  numbers  above  mentioned,  it  is 
plain  the  Sibyl  wrote  in  some  eastern  language. 

Morellus  thinks  ankkphbnos  is  the  word  signified,  which  makes  by 
the  numeral  letters  1696  ;  and  that  seems  probable,  because  it  comes 
nearest  to  the  age  of  the  antediluvian  world  ;  and  then  this  enigma 
was  designed  to  express  the  ages  ot  the  old  world.'' 

The  following  is  the  foot-note  to  the  enigma,  found  on  page  39  of 
the  translation  of  "  The  Sibylline  Oracles,"  by  Milton  S.  Terry,  1890, 
New  York. 

*'  The  connection  shows  that  the  name  intended  must  be  some  title 
or  designation  of  the  Creator,  but  no  word  has  been  discovered  that 
fully  meets  the  conditions  of  the  puzzle.  The  nearest  solution  is  found 
in  the  word  ankkphbnos.  This  word  has  nine  letters,  four  syllables, 
and  five  mutes,  or  consonants.  The  first  three  syllables  have  two 
letters  each,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  letters  taken  at  their  numeral 
value  is  1,696.  But  the  number  stated  in  the  text  is  twice  800,  plus 
three  times  thirty  (=90)  and  seven:=i697.  ankkphbnos  must  also 
be  supposed  to  be  a  shortened  form  for  anekphbnetos ,  used  in  ecclesi- 
astical Greek  writers  to  denote  the  unutterable  name,  Jehovah.  An- 
other name  proposed  is  Thebs  Sotkr^  but  an  obvious  objection  is  that 
we  have  here  two  words,  not,  as  the  text  suggests,  one  word  of  four 
syllables.  Besides,  these  letters  amount  to  only  1692.  There  is 
perhaps  an  error  in  the  text.  If  for  the  words  with  seven  we  read 
with  twOf  the  numerical  difficulty  of  the  last-named  solution  would  be 
met ;  or  if  we  read  with  six,  then  the  word  ankkphbnos  solves  the 
problem." 

II. 

'*  He  will  come  upon  the  earth,  clothed  with  flesh,  like  mortal  men ; 
his  name  contains  four  vowels,  and  two  consonants ;  two  of  the  for- 
mer are  sounded  together.  I  will  declare  the  entire  number ;  for  he 
will  declare  to  incredulous  men  his  name  containing  eight  units,  eight 
tens,  and  as  many  hundred." — Sibylline  Oracles  Book  i,  Is.,  320-280. 

The  name  Jesus  in  Greek  lesous  contains  four  vowels  and  the  odd- 
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sonant  s  twice,  and  the  numerical  value  of  the  all  the  letters  make 
just  888,  which  no  doubt  solves  this  enigma.  Floyer,  however,  has  a 
note  on  page  i6  of  his  translation  : 

"  If  888  be  deducted  from  the  vulgar  year  3047,  when  Jesus  was 
born^  there  will  remain  2159,  about  which  time  the  Sibyls  might  write, 
and  then  was  the  time  of  the  Jewish  prophecies  under  the  Assyrian 
monarchy ;  and  by  this  computation  Jesus  was  to  come  after  888 
years.  Mahomet's  name  is  computed  in  the  Revelation  by  666,  in 
which  time  Antichrist  was  to  come ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Mahomet's 
name  must  be  computed  by  the  Arabian  letters.  The  Greek  will  make 
664,  if  it  be  written  Mahometfis." 

This  is  irrevlelant  to  the  solution  of  the  enigma.  Floyer  makes 
Afahometes  =  664,  and  Mahometis  =  666  ;  and  Mahometes  B  =  666, 
the  latter  Mahommed  the  Second,  the  Turkish  Sultan  who  took  Con- 
stantinople from  the  Greeks,  A.  D.  1453. 

The  seven  modes  of  writing  the  name  "  Mohammed  "  in  Euthymi- 
ns  and  the  Byzantine  historians  are  : 

Mbdmef=iiS6,     Euthymius. 

Mbdmed=Sgo,     Euthymius,  Nicetas,  Cedrenus. 

Afbdmeth=ii^K^,     Euthymius,  Cananus,  Zonaras. 

Moudmed=:^6o,     Theophanes. 

Moudnuih=^()$,     Con.  sPorphyrogenitus. 

Mouchoumet=  i()2^.  Cons,  Porphyrogenitus.  Euthymius,  Nictetas, 
Cedrenus. 

Machoumet^\^<f>,     Cantacuzenus. 

III. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  thieves  ;  but  my  thefts  are  a  terror  to  others, 
ror  my  whole  life  is  spent  in  theft.  If  you  desire  to  know  my  name, 
three  numbers  will  give  it  to  you,  which  are  forty,  four  hundred,  and 
^wo  hundred." — Kircher's  (Edipus  Mgyptiaca^  Class  I,  Symbols,  chap. 
iv,  P-3I- 

The  answer  to  this  enigma  is  the  Greek  work  Mus,  mouse,  which 
letters  stand  for  40,  400,  200. 

IV. 

'*  He  who  i3  one  of  five  hundred  and  fifteen  will  be  able  to  give  a 
gift  worthy  of  my  prayers."  —  Kircher*s  (Edipus  jEgyptiaca,  Class  I, 
Symbols,  chap,,  iv,  p.  31. 

•      By  the  ''  five  hundred  and  fifteen,"  it   is   said,  is   meant   the   Latin 
DVX9  "  a  leader,"  the  Roman  numerals  added  making  that  number. 
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QUESTIOJTS. 


1.  Some,  persons,  with  a  desire  to  divest  the  science  of  the  stars 
of  its  pagan  jargon  and  profanity,  have  been  induced  to  alter  both  the 
names  and  figures  of  the  constellations.  In  doing  this,  they  have 
committed  the  opposite  fault  j  that  of  blending  them  with  things  sacred. 
The  "  Venerable  Bebe,  "  for  example,  instead  of  the  profane  names 
and  figures  of  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  substituted  those 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  Julius  Schillerius,  following  his  example,  com- 
pleted the  reformation  in  1627,  by  giving  Scripture  names  to  all  the 
constellations  in  the  heavens.  Weigelius,  too,  a  celebrated  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Jena,  made  a  new  order  of  con- 
stellations, by  converting  the  firmament  into  a  ccelum  heraldicum, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  arms  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe.  —  Bur- 
ritt^s  Geography  of  the  Heavens^  p.   150. 

Can  any  reader  give  the  references  to  the  works  of  the  above  wri. 
ters,  where  the  names  can  be  found  as  above  stated?      F.  JL  Orr, 

2.  Where  in  Homer's  Iliad  is  found  the  line  or  words  translated, 
"  The  will  of  Jove  was  being  acconjplished. "  May. 

3.  Chryse^  was  the  name  of  a  harbor  town  in  Troas ;  Chryses  was 
the  name  of  the  priest  of  Apollo  of  that  town,  and  Chryseis  was  the 
name  of  the  daughter  of  the  priest,  her  real  name  being  Astynome^ 
(  See  Iliad  Boc  J.  ).  Is  there  any  history  to  show  that  this  was  the 
coast  that  Solomcri  S2  .1  his  ships  to  for  gold — ''  the  gold  of  Ophir'^'i 

R.  K.  D. 

4.  Give  the  English  of  this  Saying  of  Poor  Richard :  Nee  ^ihi^  sei 
toto,  geniiutn  se  eredere  mundo.     (  See  Almanac  for  1837.  )     B-  C. 

5.  What  was  said  to  be  the  inscription  on  Homer's  Grave?  Jod. 

6.  What  form  of  reasoning  is  meant  by  Socratic  Elenehus,  and  So- 
cratic  Soritest  A.  W.  Poole. 

7.  Can  you  give  us  what  is  said  to  be  the  "  hand  writing  on  the 
wall"?  J.  S.  H. 

8.  Who  was  the  pupil  who  read  in  School  from  Rev,  ix,  11, 

"  And  they  had  a  king  over  them,  which  is  the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit^  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew,  tongue  is  Abandon,  but  in  the 
Greek  tongue  hath  his  name  Napoleon." 

9.  What  is  the  technical  difference  between  an  axiom  zxiA  a  / 
late  9  Ty 
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The  Alphabet.    The  alphabet  in  a  short  sentence  of  26  letters : 

D.    V.    PIKE    FLUNG  J.    Q.    SCHWARTZ   MY   BOX. 

This  is  a  perfect  compressed  alphabet  line,  and  far  more  sensible 
than  those  of  Prof.  Aug.  DeMorgan  and  Dr.  Wm.  Whewell  (N.  andQ., 
Vol.  II,  p.  362.)  Now  compare  this  line,  when  each  letter  is  used 
once,  with  the  proportion  of  letter  employed,  as  laid  for  ordinary 
printing  to  express  ourselves  intelligently.  Here  is  a  font  of  106,900 
letters^  the  hundreds  of  each  letter  expressing  the  proportion  : 


a, 

8,500 

j. 

400 

'< 

8,000 

b. 

1,600 

K 

800 

9,000 

c, 

3,000 

1, 

4,000 

u. 

3»40o 

d, 

4,400 

m, 

3,000 

V, 

T,20O 

«! 

12,000 

n, 

8,000 

w. 

2,000 

f,      . 

2,500 

0, 

8,000 

X, 

400> 

e> 

1,700 

P» 

1,700 

y» 

2,000 

h, 

6,400 

qb 

500 

Zf 

200 

'» 

8,000     ^ 

r, 

6,200 

The  English  alphabet  is  found  in  each   of  the  following  stanzas : 

God  gives  the  grazing  ox  his  meat, 
He  quickly  hears  the  sheep's  low  cry ; 

But  man  who  tastes  his  finest  wheat 
Should  joy  to  lift  his  praises  high. 

Except  with  zeal  we  strive  to  win, 

God's  just  and  holy  love. 
We  cannot  conquer  strife  and  sin, 

Nor  walk  with  Him  above. 
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LABARIKTR    CF  ST.   BEKN'ARD. 

Labarinihus  a  Divo  Bernardo  compositus  quo  bme  vivit  homo. 

Dicere          Scis 

Dicit 

Scit 

Audit 

Non  vult 

Facere 

Poles 

Facit 

Potest 

Incuoit 

Non  credit 

Credere 

Audis 

Credit 

Audit 

Credit 

Non  est 

Dare 

Habes 

Dat 

Habet 

Miaerequaerit 

Non  habet 

Judicare 
Noli 

V                     — 

Vides 

Judical 

Videt 

Contemnit 

Non  debet 

Omnia  quae 

Quia  qui 

OmniA  quae 

Saepe 

Quod 

Labarinth  of  St.  Bernard.  The  writer  of  the  "  Table-talk,"  io 
the  Guardian^  gives  the  following  curiosity,  copied  from  a  board  hang- 
ing on  the  inside  stair  case  wall  of  the  Latin  Convent  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Carmel.  This  labarinth,  it  will  be  seen,  consists  of  five 
maxims,  quo  bme  vivit  homo^  which  are  to  be  thus  deciphered : 

The  word  "  Noli,"  in  the  first  lower  rectangle,  is  the  beginning  of 
each  precept ;  **  dicere,"  in  the  first  upper  rectangle,  is  the  second 
word  of  the  first  precept ;  "  omnia  quae,"  in  the  second  lower  rectan- 
gle, the  third  word,  and  "  scis,"  at  the  top,  the  fourth  word ;  and  so  on 
zigzag,  till  we  arrive  at  '*  non  vult."  The  second  maxim  is  brought 
out  by  the  method,  taking  '^  facere  "  for  the  second  word,  and  so  on. 

**  Noli  dicere  omnia  quae  scis,  quia  qui  dicit  omnia  quae  scit, 
saepe  audit  quod  non  vult." 

*^  Noli  facere  omnia  quae  potes,  quia  qui  facit  omnia  quae  potest, 
saepe  incunit  quod  non  credit." 

*'  Noli  credere  omnia  quae  audis,  quia  qui  credit  omnia  quae  audit- 
saepe  credit  quod  non  est." 

"  Noli  dare  omnia  quae  habes^  quia  qui  dat  omnia  quae  habet, 
saepe  misere  quaerit  quod  non  habet." 

"  Noli  judare  omnia  quae  vides,  quae  qui  judicat  omnia  quae  videt, 
saepe  contemnit  quod  non  debet." 
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H  Latin  Inscription.  The  following  is  from  a  church-yard  in  Ger- 
many, and  said  to  be  a  familiar  passage  of  scripture  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate  translation.     Who  will  tell  us  what  it  is  and  where  found? 

O    quid     tua    te  H- 

be    bis      bia    abit 
ra       ra       ra 
es    et    in 
ram      ram     ram 
i  i 

Mox     eris     quod     ego     nunc. 
Taking  the  position  of  the  words  in  the  first  line,  which  are   placed 
adove  or  over  (super)  those  in  the  second,  and  noting  the  repetition  of 
the  syllables  ra  and  ram   thrice  (ter),  and   the  letter  /  twice  (bis),  the 
reading  may  be  thus  : 

"  O  svpefbe  quid  superbis?  tua  x«/^rbia  le  x»/^abit.  Terra,  es  es  it 
/«rram  i^^.     Mox  eris  quod  ego  nunc. 

A  Cipher.  A  French  lawyer  residing  in  the  town  of  Mende,  while 
searching  in  the  library  of  La  Fert^  St.  Aubin,  discovered  an  old  book 
entitled  "  Questions  d'  Avenir/'  by  Galaos,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Benoit-surLoire.  From  this  book  are  taken  the  following  figures, 
which  constitute  a  numerical  prediction  : 

.     .  12-15-22'9-19— 14116*1512-5-15U— 
2-21*16-U-ll-61-18-20-6— 18-61618-6  19-6  U-20114-20— 
4-21— 16-6-2M612  6— 4  6— 4-9'28— 
4'5.161-18'20'618*514  2019— 19-518-1— 
l€18-5'19-9-4-5-14-20— 4-6— 18-516-21-212-917-21-5— 
6-181-14-8-1-9-19-5— 914-4-9-22-9-19'9-2-12'5— 16-1-18— 
12-6— 19'21-6-6181-7-5— 2114-9-22-61819  512— 
22-5M819— 12  5— 4-9-2n— 14•5•2l•22•9•5•18•5— 
199•6•3•12•6 
By  taking  each  of  the  preceding  figures  as  a  letter,   1  as  a,   2  as  6, 
8  as  e,  12  as  {,  and  so  on  we  find  the  following  sentence  : 

Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte  repreaentant  du  peuple  de  dix  departemenU^ 
sera  president  de  Repeblique  Francaise,  indivisible  democratique^  par  le  suf- 
frage universd^  vers  le  dix  neuvieme  siede, 

"  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  representative  of  the  peoplefrom  ten 
departmients^  will  be  president  of  the  French  Republique,  indivisble, 
democratic,  by  universal  suffrage,  about  the  nineteenth  century." 
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'*Know  Thyself/' — A  Prayer.  O  thou,  my  higher,  my  interior 
self,  thou  invisible  and  almost  unknown',  yet  omnipotent  power,  I  pray 
thee  to  aid  nie  in  knowing  thee,  and  reveal  to  me  thy  secrets,  which 
are  the  source  of  all  true  happiness,  which  I  will  fervently  guard  from 
the  profane  and  give  to  those  only  who  desire  to  walk  in  thy  footsteps. 
Watch  over  and  guide  me  until  I  thoroughly  know  and  understand 
thee.  Guard  and  guide  my  footsteps  aright,  and  watch  over  this  weak 
mortal  body,  and  impress  my  mind  when  danger  is  near,  should  I  be 
inclined  to  stray  from  thee.  Guard  ihis  mortal  body  from  harm,  as  a 
mother  would  guard  and  guide  her  young  babe ;  watch  over  me  with- 
out ceasing^  and  see  that  I  stray  not  from  divine  truth,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  thyself.  Thou  hast  already  given  me  much,  yet 
with  all  thy  giving,  give  me  wisdom  and  understanding.  Amen. — 
Occtdtism-llie  Key  of  Nature.     Boston,  June  1,  1891. 

The  Pater  Noster.  The  first  English  of  the  "  Lord's  Prayer  *' 
that  obtained  much  currency,  was  issned  by  Henry  VIII,  in  his 
•^  Prymer/'  1538,  only  two  years  after  he  had  murdered  Tyndale  for 
making  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  trying  to  have  it  read  in 
England.     The  prayer  was  as  follows  : 

Our/aiher  whiche  art  in  heuen,  halowed  be  thy  name.  Let  thy  hyng- 
dome  cum  vnto  vs.  Thy  wyll  hefulfylled  as  well  in  erthe,  as  it  is  in  htuen. 
Oyve  vs  this  daye  our  daylye  breade.  And  forgyue  vs  our  trespasses,  as 
weforgyne  them  thai  trespass  agaynst  vs.  And  lede  vs  not  in  to  temptacyon. 
But  delyver  vs/rom  euylL     Sq  be  it. 


QuoTATioK  PROM  Elias  THE  Prophet.  (N.  andQ.,  Vol.  VI,  p. 
277.)  In  addition  to  the  words  you  quote^  said  to  lie  fibm  Elias  the 
prophet  (Rom.  xi,  3),  another  cyclical  quotation  from  him  is  found  on 
pp.  31-32,  of  T^e  Book  of  Enoch,  "  Enoch  Restitutus,"'by  David  Mur- 
ray, London,  1836.     "  He  (Fabricius)  says  :' 

I  will  not,  like  Varro,  divide  the  whole  of  time  into  that  which  is 
unknown,  fabulous,  and  historic ;  but  I  will  substitute  for  this  division, 
the  ancient  tradition  of  the  house  of  Elias,  so  celebrated  among  the 
Jews,  according  to  which  the  duration  of  the  world  is  divided  into  six 
millenaries ;  so  that  there  should  be  two  thousand  void,  or  before  the 
law  of  Moses ;  two  thousand  of  the  law ;  two  thousand  of  the  Messias. 

Literally,  the  words  of  the  tradition  are  as  follows  : 

"  The  declaration  of  the  progeny  of  Elias  : 
Six  thousands  of  years,  this  is  for  ever ; 
Two  thousands,  without  order  ; 
Two  thousands,  the  covenant ; 
And  two  thousands,  shall  continue  the  Messias."     X. 
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Per  Annum. 


THANKSGIVING    DAY. 

Hail,  August  day,  which  comes  in  crisp  November^ 

Let's  all  March  forth  to  greet  the  natal  morn — 
May  it  equal  Christmas,  which  comes  in  bleak  December, 

When  poultry  and  pigs  get  fat  by  eating  corn. 
May  every  ^une  bug  hide  its  ruptured  head, 

And  yew  lie  dormant  in  the  sun's  bright  ray ; 
And  yancy  you  airy  creature,  rise  from  your  bed, 

And  join  in  honor  to  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Oh,  who  would  be  a  ripe  duck  in  the  month  of  Feb,y 

Or,  who,  in  April,  stand  out  in  the  rain  ? 
ISxrcept  ember  days,  we're  ne'er  caught  in  the  web, 

In  crossing  Broadway  and  kn-^^  ober  twain. 

DEATH   OF  LITTLE  JANE, 

ya«-e,  a  little  saint,  was  sick  and  faint, 

Feb  rifuge  she  had  none  ; 

^ar  malade  seemed  to  make  her  worse, 

Apr-xcoXs  were  all  gone. 

May-ht,  she  thought,  in  some  fair  field, 

y««^berries  sweet  may  grow  ; 

yuly  and  yune,  they  searched  in  vain, 

^iif^-menting  all  her  woe. 

5^/-imus  failed  to  find  a  pill — 

Octoroon  slave  was  he  ; 

Nov  ice,  poor  thing,  at  feeling  ill^ 

Dec  eased  ere  long  was  she. 

LOGIC   OF   EARLY   RISING. 

"  He  who  would  thrive,  should  rise  at  five." 
He  who  would  thrive  more,  should  rise  at  four. 
He  who  would  more  thriving  be, 
Should  leave  his  bed  at  turn  of  three. 
And  who  this  latter  would  outdo^ 
Will  rouse  him  at  the  stroke  of  two. 
He  who  would  never  be  putdone. 
Must  ever  rise  as  soon  as  one. 
He  who  would  flourish  best  of  all. 
Should  never  go  to  bed  at  all. 
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INPROMPTU   QUOTATIONS. 

"  These  mighty  motives^  yanuary  the  sage, 
Maturely  pondered  in  his  riper  age." — Pope, 

'*  February  2  is  Candlemas  Day, 
Half  the  corn,  and  half  the  hay." — Old  Almanac. 

"  The  stormy  March  has  come  at  last, 
With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies."— -^owi/. 

"  Sweet  Aprils  many  a  thought 

Is  weded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed." — Longfellaw. 

"  No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.** — Goldsmith, 

"  These  are  thy  pictures,  ^une^ 

firighest  of  summer  months." — Burleigh, 

'*  And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  ^ufy, 
When  we  see  each  grain  of  gravel." — Shahespeare, 

*'  It  was  August  the  third. 
And  soft  was  the  skies." — Harte, 

*'  Up  from  the  field  ripe  with  corn. 
In  the  cool  September  morn." —  Whittier, 

"  Then  we  turn  us  to  our  childhood. 

In  the  bright  days  of  October,** — Gunnison, 

"  No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 
No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  November, — Hood, 

"It  was  in  the  bleak  December^ 

And  each  separate  dying  ember." — Poe,  X. 

*  •  * 
Vowel  E.  We  ever  feel  extreme  feebleness,  when  we  seek  perfect 
excellence  here.  We  well  remember  men  everywhere  err.  Even  when 
Eden's  evergreen  trees  sheltered  Eve,  the  serpent  crept  there.  Yet, 
when  tempted  —  when  cheerlessness  depresses  —  when  helplessness 
fetters  —  when  we  seem  deserted,  then  we  remember  Bethlehem ; 
we  beseech  the  redeemer's  help.  We  ever  need  the  rest  the  blessed 
expect.     (58  words,  112  e*s  and  no  other  vowel.) 

A  Long  Name.   The  Dutch  journals  announced  that  King  William 
has  invested  the  Sultan  of  Djocjokata  with  the  dignity  of  "  Comman- 
der of  the  Order  of  the  Lion  of  the  Netherlands."  The  Sultan's  name 
is  composed  of  59  letters,  this  : 
Hamankoewonosenopatiingalogonabgurrachmansaydinupnotogomode, 

the  Fifth. 
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Homer's  Tombstone,  (N.  and  Q  ,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  322.)  "The  Com- 
plete Life  of  Homer,"  by  F.  A.  White,  London,  1889,  p.  121,  gives  the 
following  as  being  on  Homer's  tombstone  : 

ENThADE  TENIERENKEFA 
LENKATAGAI  AKALUP(  SE ) 
ANDRONEROONKOSMETO 
RAThEIONOMERON 
TONTROIKON  AT  E I P  O I E 
SEIKOSMESENUS  T  E  R  O  N 
ETESIDIAKOSIOIST(  ESSA) 
RAKONTAGEG  vRAEATO 
VTOOMH  ROSOEUFRONOS 

"  Here  Mother  Earth  the  sacred  head  did  hide, 
Whence  sprang  the  Iliad— Homer,  Greece's  pride. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  years  a/ter  the  Trojan  ijoar, 
Which  he  illustrated  by  his  poesy,  I  Homer, 
2'he  son  of  Euphon,  erected  this  monnmemij^ 

Herodotus  says  '*  this  was  written  by  the  pseudo-Homer,"  when  he 
came  to  los  about  885  fi.  C.  The  epitaph  on  Homer^  according  to 
the  translation  of  Grotius  is  as  follows  : 

Isia  tegit  tellum  sacrum  caput  illud  Homeri, 
Oantibus  Heroum  qui  res  ccelestihus  egquat. 

"  The  earth  here  covers  the  head  of  Divine  Homer,  whose  poetry 
has  immortalized  heroes." 

"  And  the  will  of  Jove  was  being  accomplished."  (Vol.  VIII, 
p.  322.)  This  is  a  translation  of  the  fifth  line  of  Book  I  of  the  Iliad. 
White  quotes  the  line,  "  And  the  scheme  of  Jove  was  accofnplished,** 

Postulate.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  322.)  Postulaium,  that  which  is  asked 
or  assumed  to  prove  something  else.  *'  According  to  some,  the  differ- 
ence between  axioms  and  postulates  is  analagous  to  that  between 
theorems  and  problems :  the  former  expressing  truths  which  are  self- 
evident,  and  from  which  other  propositions  may  be  deduced ;  the  lat- 
ter, operations  which  may  esily  be  performed,  and  by  the  help  of 
which  more  difficult  constructions  may  be  effected."  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  a  postulate  and  a  hypothesis.  When  you  lay  down 
something  which  may  be,  although  you  have  not  proved  it,  and  which 
is  admitted  by  the  learner  or  disputant,  you  make  a  hypothesis.  The 
postulate  not  being  assented  to,  may  be  contested  during  the  discus- 
sion, and  is  only  established  by  its  conformity  m*h  all  other  ideas  on 
the  subject, — McOHntoch  dk  Strong's  Cyclopcedia,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  446. 
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Laws  of  Zaleucus. 


A  ruler  (  B.  C.  1000  J  among  the  Locrians,  who  left  behind  him 
the  following  summary  of  his  religious  belief : — 

J.  Every  man  ought  to  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  God 
He  who  shall  observe  the  order,  harmony,  and  music  of  the  universe 
cannot  believe  that  chance  has  formed  this  splendid  structure. 

%  He  should  be  master  also  of  his  own  mind  ;  he  should  purify 
his  soul,  by  disengaging  it  from  all  evil  inclinations ;  holding  it  essen- 
tial that  the  supremely  pure  cannot  be  adored  by  the  corrupt ;  and 
that  the  Divine  has  no  likeness  to  those  miserable  human  beings  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  magnificent  ceremonies,  or  by  sump- 
tuous offerings.  Virtue  only,  and  the  constant  desire  to  do  good,  are 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  Him. 

3.  He  therefore  who  sincerely  labors  to  be  just  and  true  in  his 
principles,  and  conforms  his  daily  life  to  those  ends,  will  make  him- 
self beloved  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

4.  Let  every  mortal  man  avoid  what  may  lead  him  into  disgrace 
before  the  Ruler  of  Heaven,  more  anxiously  than  the  minor  evil  of 
poverty.;  for  honor  is  bestowed  by  all  the  wise  on  him  who  prefers 
justice  to  mere  wealth. 

5.  The  many  whom  their  violent  passions  drag  into  evil — men, 
women,  children,  citizens,  common  people — should  be  taught  to  have 
the  Divine  Ones  before  them,  and  to  reflect  often  on  the  severe  judg- 
ment which  they  shall  be  bound  to  execute  on  the  sinful. 

6.  They  should  see  perpetually  before  them  the  form  of  death' 
that  fatal  hour  which  awaits  us  all ;  an  hour  within  the  recollection  o^ 
our  past  crimes  will  be  attended  with  dread  remorse ;  and  when  the 
doers  of  evil  will  repent  that  all  their  actions  had  not  been  subjected 
to  the  severe  but  salutary  laws  of  entire  equity. 

7.  Let  each  one  therefore  so  rule  his  life,  as  if  every  moment  of 
that  life  were  to  be  the  last ;  but  if  some  evil  power  should  at  any  time 
ensnare  to  the  commission  of  crime  a  frail  mortal,  let  him  fly  a  sup- 
pliant at  the  feet  of  the  altar ;  let  him  pray  to  Heaven  to  give  him  its 
assistance,  and  shield  him  from  the  power  of  all  sin  ;  let  him  entreat 
that  he  may  be  supported  and  led  on  in  life  by  the  Spirit  of  Beauty, 
whose  counsels  shall   conduct  him  into   virtuous    thoughts  and  deeds, 

he  while  bringing  vividly  before  his  eyes  the  mildness,  but  the  inflexi- 
le  justice,  of  the  Most  High  God. 
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Harmonies  of  Plane  Figuers. 
Circles  and  Squares. 


The  ciroumference  of  any  square  whatever,  divided  by  the  circum- 
ference of  its  inscribedcircle,  produces  the  same  quotient,  viz.,  1,273 +i 
and  this  is "  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  another  circle  whose  area 
equals  one  square.  The  square  root  is  l.l283-f-9  and  this  is  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  whose  area  equals  one  square. 


The  circumference  of  any  circle  whatever,  divided  by  the  circumfer- 
ence of  its  circumscribed  square,  produces  the  same  quotient,  viz. ,  the 
.78539+,  and  this  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  one  square. 

8. 

The  area  of  any  square  divided  by  the  area  of  its  inscribed  circle, 
also  produces  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  another  circle  whose  area 
equals  one  square ;  viz. ,  the  quotient  is  always  I.273-f . 


The  area  of  any  circle,  divided  by  the  area  of  its  circumscribed 
square,  always  produces  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  one 
square,  viz. ,  .78539+. 

5. 

The  circumference  of  one  square,  divided  by  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  whose  area  equals  one  square,  produces  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
whose  area  equals  one  square,  viz. ,  1.1283+. 


The  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  area  equals  one  square,  divided 
by  the  circumference  of  one  square,  produces  the  square  root  of  the 
area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  one  square,  viz. ,  .88622+. 


Twice  the  square  root  of  the  circumference  of  any  given  square, 
produces  the  circumference  of  another  square,  whose  area  equals  the 
diameter  of  the  given  square. 

8. 

Twice  the  square  root  of  the  circumference  of  any  given  circle, 
produces  the  circumference  of  another  circle  whose  area  equals  the 
diameter  of  the  given  circle. 
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9. 

Twice  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  any  given  square  is  the 
diameter  of  another  square^  whose  area  equals  the  circumference  of 
the  given  square. 

10. 

Twice  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  any  given  circle  is  the 
diameter  of  another  circle,  whose  area  equals  the  circumference  of  the 
given  circle. 

11. 

Four  times  the  square  root  of  the  area  of  any  given  circle  equals 
the  circumference  of  another  circle,  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumscribing square  of  the  given  circle. 

12. 

The  area  of  a  square  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  half  the  area  of  a  square 
circumscribed  about  the  same  circle. 

13. 

The  area  of  a  circle  inscribed  in  a  square  is  one-half  the  area  of  a 
circle  circumscribed  about  the  same  square. 

14. 

Half  the  circumference  of  any  circle,  multiplied  by  half  its  diameter, 
equals  the  area  of  the  circle. 

16. 

Half  the  circumference  of  any  square,  multiplied  by  half  its  diameter, 
equals  the  area  of  the  square. 

16. 

Half  the  circumference  of  any  plane  figure  whatever,  multiplied  by 
half  its  diameter,  equals  the  area  of  the  figures,  (diameter  alwtys 
being  the  diameter  of  the  inscribed  circle.) 

17. 

The  difference  of  the  circumferences  of  any  two  squares,  divided  by 
the  difference  of  their  diameters,  produces  the  circumference  of  a 
square  of  one  diameter,  viz.,  4. 

18. 

The  difference  of  the  circumferences  of  any  two  circles^  divided  by 
the  difference  of  their  diameters,  produces  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  one  diameter,  viz.,  3.141594.. 
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19. 

The  sum  of  the  circumferences  of  any  two  squares,  divided  by  the 
sum  of  their  diameters,  produces  the  circumference  of  a  square  of  one 
diameter,  4. 

20. 

The  sum  of  the  circumferences  of  any  two  circles,  divided  by  the 
sum  of  their  diameters,  produces  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  one 
diameter,  viz. ,  8.14159+. 

21. 

^  The  square  root  of  the  circumference  of  any  given  circle  is  the 
circumference  of  another  circle,  whose  area  equals  one  fourth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  given  circle. 

22. 

The  square  root  of  the  circumference  of  any  given  square,  is  the 
circumference  of  another  square,  whose  area  equals  one-fourth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  given  square. 

23. 

To  find  a  circle  and  a  square  whose  areas  shall  be  equal  to  each 
other.  Take  any  square  and  its  inscribed  circle,  that  is,  a  square  and 
a  circle  of  the  same  diameter,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  each.  Double  the  root  from  the  square  for  the  circum- 
ference of  a  new  square^  and  double  the  root  from  the  circle  for  the 
circumference  of  a  new  circle;  then  shall  the  areas  of  the  new  square 
and  the  new  circle  be  equal  to  each  other. 

CIRCLES   AND   EQUILATERAL  TRIANGLES. 

24. 

The  area  of  a  circle  inscribed  in  an  equilateral  triangle  is  one-fourth 
of  the  area  of  a  circle  circumscribed  about  the  same  triangle. 

26. 

The  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  one-fourth 
of  the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle  circumscribed  about  the  same 
circle. 

26. 

Twice  the  square  root  of  the  circumference  of  any  given  equilateral 
triangle  is  the  circumference  of  another  equilateral  triangle  whose 
area  equals  the  diameter  of  the  given  triangle. 
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27. 


Twice  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  any  given  equilateral  tri- 
angle is  the  diameter  of  another  equilateral  triangle,  whose  area  equals 
the  circumference  of  the  given  triangle. 


28. 

In  any  equilateral  triangle,  the  square  of  the  perpendicular,  divided 
by  the  square  root  of  3,  equals  the  area  of  the  triangle.  And  double 
the  perpendicular  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  3,  equals  the  circum- 
ference of  the  triangle. 

29. 

To  find  a  circle  and  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  areas  shall  be 
equal  to  each  other.  Take  an  equilateral  triangle  and  its  inscribed 
circle  —  that  is,  a  triangle  and  circle  of  the  same  diameter,  and  extract 
the  square  root  of  the  circumference  of  each.  Double  the  root  from 
the  triangle,  for  the  circumference  of  a  new  triangle^  and  double  the 
root  from  the  circle  for  the  circumference  of  a  ntiv  circle ;  then  shall 
the  areas  of  the  new  triangle  and  the  new  circle  be  equal  to  each 
other. 

30. 

In  the  equilateral  triangle,  if  the  perpendicular  is  one,  the  circum- 
ference is  iwict  the  square  root  of  three ;  but  if  the  area  is  one,  the 
perpendicular  is  the  square  root  of  three  twice  extracted,  or  the  biquad- 
ratic root  of  three. 

31. 

In  all  equilateral  triangles,  the  biquadratic  root  of  three  times  the  square 
of  the  area  equals  the  perpendicular. 

Thus,  if  the  area  of  the  triangle  is  1,  the  square  of  the  area  is  1 
and  three  times  the  square  of  the  area  is  3,  and  the  square  root  of 
three,  twice  extracted,  (  the  biquadratic  root,  ) — viz.,  1.816-f-,  is  the 
perpendicular. 

Again,  if  the  area  of  the  triangle  is  2,  the  square  of  it  is  4,  and 
three  times  the  square  is  12,  and  the  square  root  of  12,  twice  extracted 
— viz.,  1.8612+,  is  the  perpendicular. 

It  follows,  that  in  every  equilateral  triangle  whose  area  is  a  whole 
number,  the  perpendicular  twice  squared  will  be  a  whole  number,  as 
the  following  ten  examples  will  show  : 
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If  area  is  1^  the  perpendicular  is  the  square  root  twice  ex- 
tracted from  3. 

If  area  is  2,  the  perpendicular  is  the  square  root  twice  ex- 
tracted from  12. 

If  area  is  3,  the  perpendicular  is  the  square  root  twice  ex- 
tracted from  27. 

If  area  is  4,  the  perpendicular  is  the  square  root  twice  ex- 
tracted from  48. 

If  area  is  5,  the  perpendicular  is  the  square  root  twice  ex- 
tracted from  75, 

If  arsa  is  6,  the  perpendicular  is  the  square  root  twice  ex- 
tracted from  108. 

If  area  is  7,  the  perpendicular  is  the  square  root  twice  ex- 
tracted from  147. 

If  area  is  8,  the  perpendicular  is  the  square  root  twice  ex- 
tracted from  192. 

If  area  is  9,  the  perpendicular  is  the  square  root  twice  ex- 
tracted from  243. 

If  area  is  10^  the  perpendicular  is  the  square  root  twice  ex- 
tracted from  300 

CIRCLES  AND  ALL  POLYGONS. 

32. 

Twice  the  square  root  of  the  circumfernce  of  any  given  circle  is  the 
circumference  of  another  circle  whose  area  equals  the  diameter  of  the 
given  circle. 

33. 

Twice  the  square  root  of  the  circumferenc  of  any  given  polygon  is 
the  circumference  of  another  similar  polygon,  whose  area  equals  the 
diameter  of  the  given  polygon. 

34. 

Twice  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  any  given  circle  is  the  di- 
ameter of  another  circle,  whose  area  equals  the  circumference  of  the 
given  circle. 

36. 

Twice  the  square  root  of,  the  diameter  of  any  given  polygon  is  the 
diameter  of  another  similar  pplygon,  whose  area  equals  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  given  polygon. 
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36. 

To  find  a  circle,  whose  area  shall  equal  the  area  of  a  polygon, 
which  is  similar  to  any  given  polygon  that  can  receive  an  inscribed 
circle.  Extract  the  square  root  of  the  circumference  of  the  given  poly- 
gon, and  also  the  square  root  of  the  circumference  of  the  inscribed 
circle.  Double  the  root  from  the  polygon,  for  the  circumference  of  a 
new  similar  polygon,  and  double  the  root  from  the  circle  for  the  circum 
ference  of  a  new  circle ;  then  shall  the  area  of  the  new  circle' equal  the 
area  of  the  new  polygon,  which  is  similar  to  the  given  polygon. 

SPHERES  AND   CUBES. 

37. 

The  surface  of  a  cube  of  one  diameter,  diAided  by  the  surface  of  its 
inscribed  sphere,  produces  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  another 
sphere,  whose  surface  equals  the  surface  of  the  given  cube. 

38. 

The  surface  of  any  cube,  divided  by  the  surface  of  its  inscribed 
sphere,  produces  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  another  sphere,  whose 
surface  equals  the  surface  of  a  cube  of  one  diameter. 

39. 

The  surface  of  a  sphere  of  one  diameter,  divided  by  the  surface  of 
its  circumscribed  cube,  produces  the  solidity  of  the  given  sphere. 

40. 

The  surface  of  any  sphere,  divided  by  the  surface  of  its  circam- 
scribed  cube,  produces  the  solidity  of  a  sphere  of  one  diameter. 

41. 

The  surface  of  any  cube,  divided  by  the  surface  of  its  inscribed 
sphere,  produces  the  cube  or  third  power  of  the  diameter  of  a  sphere, 
whose  solidity  is  one,  or  equal  to  the  solidity  of  a  cube  of  one  diam- 
eter. 

42. 

The  solidity  of  any  cube,  divided  by  the  solidity  of  its  inscribed 
sphere,  produces  the  cube  or  third  power  of  the  diameter  of  a  ^fiieit, 
whose  solidity  is  equal  to  a  cube  of  one  diameter. 

43. 

The  solidity  of  any  sphere,  divided  by  the  solidity  of  its  c 
scribed  cube,  produces  the  solidity  of  a  sphere  cd  one  diaineler. 
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44. 

The  solidity  of  any  givep  sphere,  divided  by  the  solidity  of  a  sphere 
of  one  diameter,  produces  the  solidity  of  the  cube  circumscribing  the 
^iven  sphere. 

45. 

The  surface  of  a  cube  inscribed  in  a  sphere,  equals  one-third  of  the 
surface  of  the  cube  circumscribed  about  the  same  sphere. 

46. 

The  surface  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  cube,  equals^one-third  of  the 
rsurface  of  the  sphere  circumscribed  about  the  same  cube. 

47. 

If  a  sphere  be  inscribed  in  a  cube  and  another  sphere  circumscribed 
^bout  the  cube,  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  inscribed  sphere 
equals  one-third  of  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribed. 

48. 

If  a  cube  be  inscribed  in  a  sphere  and  another  cube  circumscribed 
about  the  sphere,  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  inscribed  cube 
•equals  one-third  of  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribed. 

49. 

The  cube  root  of  the  surface  of  a  cube,  whose  diameter  is  six, 
•equals  the  surface  of  a  cube  whose  solidity  is  one. 

60. 

The  cube  root  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  whose  diameter  is  six, 
equals  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  solidity  is  one,  or  equal  to  one 
cube. 

51. 

In  both  the  cube  and  the  sphere,  if  diameter  is  six,  solidity  equals 
the  surface ;  and  if  surface  is  six,  solidity  equals  the  diameter. 

52. 

In  both  the  cube  and  the  sphere,  six  times  the  solidity,  divided  by 
the  diameter,  equals  the  surface. 
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68. 

If  1  is  the  diameter  of  a  cube,  the  diameter  of  its  circum- 
scribed sphere  is  the  square  root  of  3. 

54. 

If  2  is  the  diameter  of  a  cube,  the  diameter  of  its  circum- 
scribed sphere  is  the  square  root  of  12. 

55. 

If  3  is  the  diameter  of  a  cube,  the  diameter  of  its  circum- 
scribed-sphere  is  the  square  root  of  27. 

56. 

If  4  is  the  diameter  of  a  cube,  the  diameter  of  its  circum- 
scribed sphere  is  the  square  root  of.  48. 

67. 

If  6  is  the  diameter  of  a  cube,  the  diameter  of  its  circum- 
scribed sphere  is  the  square  root  of  76. 

68. 

If  6  is  the  diameter  of  a  cube,  the  diameter  of  its  circum- 
scribed sphere  is  the  square  root  of  .  108 

59. 

If  7  is  the  diameter  of  a  cube,  the  diameter  of  its  circum- 
scribed sphere  is  the  spuare  root  of  147. 

60. 

If  8  is  the  diameter  of  a  cube,  the  diameter  of  its  circum- 
scribed sphere  is  the  square  root  of  192. 

61. 

If  9  is  the  diameter  of  a  cube,  the  diameter  of  its  circum- 
scribed sphere  is  the  square  root  of  243. 

62. 

If  10  is  the  diameter  of  a  cube,  the  diameter  of  its  circum- 
scribed sphere  is  the  square  root  of  300. 
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SPHERES  AND  TETRAHEDRONS. 
63. 

The  surface  of  a  tetrahedron  of  one  diameter,  divided  by  the  surface 
of  its  inscribed  sphere,  produces  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  another 
sphere,  whose  surface  equals  the  surface  of  the  given  tetrahedron. 

64. 

The  surface  of  any  tetrahedron  ^  divided  by  the  surface  of  its  in- 
scribed sphere,  produces  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  another  sphere, 
whose  surface  equals  the  surface  of  a  tetrahedron  of  one  diameter. 

66. 

The  diameter  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  tetrahedron,  equals  half 
the  perpendicular  or  height  of  the  tetrahedron. 

66. 

The  perpendicular  of  a  tetrahedron  inscribed  in  a  sphere,  equals 
two-thirds  the  diameter  bi  the  sphere. 

67. 

If  a  sphere  be  inscribed  in  a  tetrahedron  and  another  sphere  cir- 
cumscribed about  the  tetrahedron,  the  diameter  of  the  inscribed 
sphere  equals  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribed^  the  surface 
of  the  inscribed  equals  one-ninth  of  the  surface  of  the  circumscribed, 
and  the  solidity  of  the  inscribed  equals  one  twenty-seventh  of  the 
solidity  of  the  circumscribed  sphere. 

68. 

If  a  tetrahedron  be  inscribed  in  a  sphere  and  another  tetrahedron 
circumscribed  about  the  sphere,  the  diameter  of  the  inscribed  tetrahe- 
dron equals  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribed,  the  surface 
of  the  inscribed  equals  one-ninth  of  the  surface  of  the  circumscribed, 
and  the  solidity  of  the  inscribed  equals  one  twenty-seventh  of  the 
solidity  of  the  circumscribed  tetrahedron. 

69. 

If  the  linear  edge  of  a  tetrahedron  is  1,  the  surface  equals  the 
square  root  of  3. 

70. 

If  the  diameter  of  a  tetrahedron  is  1,  the  solidity  equals  the  square 
root  of  3. 
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71. 

The  height  or  perpendicular  of  a  tetrahedron  equals  the  square 
root  of  two-thirds  the  square  of  its  linear  edge. 

72. 

The  surface  of  a  tetrahedron  of  one  diameter^  divided  by  the  surface 
of  its  inscribed  sphere,  or  sphere  of  one  diameter,  produces  the  cube 
or  third  power  of  the  diameter  of  a  sphere  whose  solidity  equals  the 
solidity  of  the  given  tetrahebron. 

73. 

The  surface  of  any  tetrahedron,  divided  by  the  surface  of  its 
inscribed  sphere,  produces  the  cube  or  third  power  of  the  diameter  of 
a  sphere  whose  solidity  equals  the  solidity  of  a  tetrahedron  of  one  di- 
ameter. 

74. 

The  solidity  of  a  tetrahedron,  divided  by  the  solidity  of  its  inscribed 
sphere,  produces  the  cube  or  third  power  of  the  diameter  of  a  sphere 
whose  solidity  equals  the  solidity  of  a  tetrahedron  of  one  diameter. 

75. 

In  both  the  sphere  and  tetrahedron,  if  diameter  is  six^  solidity 
equals  the  surface ;  and  if  the  surface  is  six,  solidity  equals  the 
diameter. 

76. 

In  both  the  sphere  and  tetrahedron,  six  times  the  solidity,  divided 
by  the  diameter,  equals  the  surface. 

77. 

If  the  surface  of  a  tetrahedron  is  6,  the  linear  edge  is  the  square 
root  of  12,  twice  extracted,  or  the  biquadratic  root  of  12.  The  linear 
edge  also  equals  the  diagonal  of  an  octahedron,  whose  surface  is  6. 

SPHERES  AND   OCTAHEDRONS. 

78. 

In  any  octahedron,  the  square  of  the  diameter  equals  two-thirds  the 
square  of  the  linear  edge. 

79. 

In  any  octahedron,  the  square  of  the  linear  edge  equals  one-hal 
.he  square  of  the  diagonal. 
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80. 

In  any  octahedron,  the  square  of  the  diameter  equals  one-third  the 
square  of  the  diagonal. 

81. 

In  both  the  sphere  and  octahedron,  if  diameter  is  6,  the  solidity 
equals  the  surface ;  and  if  surface  is  6,  the  solidity  equals  the  diameter. 

82. 

In  both  the  sphere  and  octahedron,  six  times  the  solidity,  divided 
by  the  diameter,  equals  the  surface. 

83. 

The  surface  of  an  octahebron  of  one  diameter,  divided  by  the  sur- 
face of  its  inscribed  sphere,  produces  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
another  sphere,  whose  surface  equals  the  surface  of  the  given 
octahedron. 

84. 

The  surface  of  any  octahedron,  divided  by  the  surface  of  its  in- 
scribed sphere,  produces  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  another  sphere^ 
whose  surface  equals  the  surface  of  an  octahedron  of  one  diameter. 

85. 

The  solidity  of  an  octahedron  of  one  diameter,  divided  by  the 
solidity  of  its  inscribed  sphere,  produces  the  cube  or  third  power  of 
the  diameter  of  another  sphere,  whose  solidity  equals  the  solidity  of 
the  given  octahedron. 

86. 

The  solidity  of  any  octahedron,  divided  by  the  solidity  of  its  in- 
scribed sphere,  produces  the  cube  or  third  power  of  the  diameter  of 
another  sphere,  whose  solidity  equals  the  solidity  of  an  octahedron  of 
one  diameter. 

87. 

If  an  octahedron  be  inscribed  in  a  sphere,  and  another  circumscribed 
about  the  sphere,  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  inscribed  octahedron 
equals  one-third  of  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribed ; 
the  square  of  the  surface  of  the  inscribed  equals  one-ninth  the  square 
of  the  surface  of  the  circumscribed  ;  and  the  square  of  the  solidity  of 
the  inscribed  equals  one  twenty-seventh  of  the  square  of  the  solidity 
of  the  circumscribed  octahedron. 
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88. 

If  a  sphere  be  inscribed  in  an  octahedron,  and  another  sphere  cir- 
cumscribed about  the  octahedron,  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
inscribed  sphere  equals  one-third  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cir- 
cumscribed ;  tbe  square  of  the  surface  of  the  inscribed  equals  one-ninth 
the  square  of  the  surface  of  the  circumscribed  ;  and  the  square  of  the 
solidity  of  the  inscribed  equals  one  twenty-seventh  of  the  square  of  the 
solidity  of  the  circumscribed  sphere. 

89. 

In  the  octahedron  whose  diameter  is  1,  the  solidity  equals  half  the 
square  root  of  8  ;  the  linear  edge  equals  the  square  root  of  one  and  a- 
half,  or  1.5 ;  the  diagonal  equals  the  spuare  root  of  8 ;  and  the  surface 
equals  the  square  root  of  27. 

90. 

In  the  octahedron  whose  diameter  is  2,  the  linear  edge  equals  the 
square  root  of  6 ;  the  diagonal  equals  the  square  root  of  12  ;  the  so- 
lidity equals  the  square  root  of  48  ;  and  the  surface  equals  the  square 
root  of  432.  48  is  one-ninth  of  432,  and  the  square  root  of  48  is  one- 
third  the  square  root  of  432. 

91. 

In  the  octahedron  whose  diameter  is  8^  the  linear  edge  equals  the 
square  root  of  13.5 ;  the  diagonal  equals  the  square  root  of  27 ;  the 
solidity  equals  the  square  root  of  546.75  ;  and  the  surface  equals  the 
square  root  of  2187.  The  square  root  of  the  last  of  these  numbers  is 
double  the  square  root  of  the  preceding  number ;  therefore  when  the 
diameter  of  the  octahedron  is  8,  the  solidity  equals  half  the  surface. 

92. 

In  the  octahedron  whose  diameter  is  4,  the  linear  edge  equals  the 
square  root  of  24  ;  the  diagonal  equals  the  square  root  of  48  ;  and  the 
solidity  equals  two-thirds  the  surface. 

93. 

In  the  octahedron  whose  diameter  is  5,  the  linear  edge  equals  the 
square  root  of  37.5  ;  the  diagonal  equals  the  square  root  of  75  ;  and 
the  solidity  equals  five-sixths  of  the  surface. 

94. 

In  the  octahedron  whose  diameter  is  6,  the  linear  edge  equals  the 
square  root  of  54 ;  the  diagonal  equals  the  square  root  of  108 ,  the 
solidity  is  the  square  root  of  34992,  and  the  surface  is  also  the  square 
root  of  34992,  viz.,  187.06148+.  Therefore  when  diameter  is  6,  the 
solidity  equals  the  surface. 
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95. 

In  the  octahedron  whose  surface  is  6^  the  linear  edge  equals  the 
square  root  of  8,  twice  extracted ;  the  diagonal  equals  the  square  root  of 
12,  tioice  extracted  \  the  diameter  equals  the  square  root  of  1.333338+) 
twice  extracted ;  and  the  solidity  also  equals  the  square  root  of  1.333333-f- 
twice  extracted.  Therefore  when  surface  is  6^  the  solidity  equals  the 
diameter. 

CUBES  AND  OCTAHEDRONS. 
96. 

In  the  cube  whose  diameter  is  1,  the  diagonal  equals  the  square 
root  of  3. 

97. 

In  the  octahedron  whose  diameter  is  1,  the  diagonal  equals  the 
square  root  of  3. 

98. 

In  the  cube  whose  diameter  is  2,  the  diagonal  equals  the  square 
root  of  12. 

99. 

In  the  octahedron  whose  diameter  is  2,  the  diagonal  equals  the 
square  root  of  12. 

100. 

In  all  cubes  and  octahedrons  of  equal  diameters^  the  diameters  are 
also  equal. 

TETRAHEDRONS  AND  OCTAHEDRONS. 
101. 

In  the  tetrahedron  whose  linear  edge  is  1,  the  surface  equals  the 
square  root  of  3. 

102. 

In  the  tetrahedron  whose  diagonal  is  1,  the  surface  equals  the 
square  root  of  8. 

'      103. 

In  the  tetrahedron  whose  linear  edge  is  5^  the  surface  equals  the 
square  root  of  48. 

104. 

In  the  octahedron  whose  diagonal  is  2,  the  surface  equals  the 
square  root  of  48. 
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106. 

And  universally^  if  the  linear  edge  of  a  tetrahedron  equals  the 
diagonal  of  an  octahedron,  the  surfaces  of  the  two  bodies  are  equal. 

106. 

If  four  tetrahedrons,  whose  faces  are  severally  equal  to  the  faces  of 
an  octahedron,  be  applied  to  four  alternate  faces  of  the  octahedron, 
the  whole  will  constitute  a  regular  tetrahedron. 

107. 

If  the  linear  edges  of  a  tetrahedron  be  all  equally  bisected,  and 
the  four  vertices  or  solid  angles  be  taken  away  by  planes  cutting 
through  the  points  of  bisection,  the  part  that  is  left  will  be  a  regular 
octahedron. 

TETRAHEDRONS  AND   EQUILATERAL  TRIANGLES. 
108. 

If  the  perpendicular  of  a  tetrahedron  be  1,  the  solidity  equals  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  circumference  of  an  equilateral  triangle  whose  per- 
pendicular is  1. 

109. 

If  the  perpendicular  of  a  tetrahedron  be  2,  the  solidity  equals  four- 
sixteenth  of  the  circumference  of  an  equilateral  triangle  whose  per- 
pendicular is  2. 

110. 

If  the  perpendicular  of  a  tetrahedron  be  3,  the  solidity  equals  nine- 
sixteenths  of  the  circumference  of  an  equilateral  triangle  whose  per- 
pendicular is  3. 

111. 

If  the  perpendicular  of  a  tetrahedron  be  4,  the  solidity  equals 
sixteen-sizteenths,  that  is,  it  equals  the  circumference  of  an  equilateral 
triangle  whose  perpendicular  is  4. 

112. 

And  universally,  the  circumference  of  any  equilateral  triangle, 
divided  by  16,  and  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  perpendicular, 
equals  the  solidity  of  a  tetrahedron  of  the  same  perpendicular. 
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DIAMETER,   SURFACE,   AND  SOLIDITY  OF  CYLINDERS   AND   CONES. 

If  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  or  cone  is  1 ,  the  solidity  equals  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  surface. 

If  the  diameter  is  2,  the  solidity  equals  one-third  of  the  surface. 

If  the  diameter  is  3,  the  solidity  equals  one-half  of  the  surfaee. 

If  the  diameter  is  4,  the  solidity  equals  two-third  of  the  surface. 

If  the  diameter  is  6,  the  solidity  equals  five-sixth  of  the  surface. 

If  the  dianieter  is  6,  the  solidity  and  surface  are  equal. 

If  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  or  cone  equals  1,  the  solidity  equals 
one-sixth  of  the  diameter. 

If  the  surface  is  2,  the  solidity  equals  one-third  of  the  diameter. 

If  the  surface  is  3,  the  solidity  equals  one-half  of  the  diameter. 

If  the  surface  is  4,  the  solidity  equals  two-thirds  of  the  diameter. 

If  the  surface  is  5^  the  solidity  equals  five-sixth  of  the  diameter. 

If  the  surface  is  6,  the  solidity  and  diameter  are  equal. 


There  are  but  five  regular  polyhedrons,  as  follows  : 
z.     The  tetrahedron^  or  regular   pyramid,  bounded   by  four  equi- 
lateral triangles. 

3.    The  hexahedron,  or  cube,  bounded  by  six  sq  ares. 

3.  The  octahedron,  bounded  by  eight  equilateral  triangles. 

4.  The  dodecahedron,  bounded  by  twelve  regular  pentagons. 

5.  The  icosahedron,  bounded  by  twenty  equilateral  triangles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  diedral   angle  between 
two  adjacent  faces  in  any  regular  polyhedron  : 

Tetrehedron,   .        .        .        70''  31'  42^' 


Hexahedron,   . 

90° 

Octahedron,     . 

.       109°  28'  18'' 

Dodecahedron, 

.       116°  33'  54" 

Icosahedron,    . 

.       138°  11'  23" 

Asteroids.  According  to  the  Astronomical  Journal  of  May  12,  1891, 
Asteroid  No.  303,  which  Chalois  supposed  to  be  his  i6th,  proves  to 
be  Palisa's  21st  (Lacrimnsa^  No.  208),  therefore  those  numbered  above 
303  are  one  less,  and  the  following  table  is  corrected  to  date  : 
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Asteroids  and  Discoverers,  1887-1891. 
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A. 

Ko. 

Name. 

DleooTered. 

Dfsooverar. 

269. 

Justitia, 

Sept. 

21,  1887, 

Palisa^Q. 

270. 

Anahita, 

Oct 

8, 

Peters^. 

271. 

Penthesilea, 

Oct. 

16, 

Knoore^. 

272. 

Antonia, 

Feb. 

3.  1888, 

Charlois^ 

273. 

Atropos, 

March 

8, 

Palisa„. 

274. 

Philagoria, 

April 

3' 

Palisa^ 

275. 

Sapientia, 

April 

IS. 

Palisa„. 

276. 

Adelheid, 

April 

17, 

Palisa^. 

277. 

Elvira, 

May 

3. 

Charlois,. 

278. 

Paulina, 

May 

16, 

Palisa^. 

279. 

Thule, 

Oct. 

25. 

Palisa„. 

280. 

Philia, 

Oct. 

29i 

Palisa^. 

281. 

Lucretia, 

Oct. 

3^ 

Palisa^. 

282. 

Clorinda, 

Jan. 

28,  1889, 

Chariois^. 

283. 

Emma, 

Feb. 

8, 

Charlois,. 

284. 

Amelia, 

May 

29» 

CharJois^ 

285. 

Regina, 

Aug. 

3> 

Charlois,. 

286. 

Idea, 

Aug. 

3, 

Palisa^ 

287. 

Nephtis, 

Aug. 

25. 

*Peters4,. 

288. 

Glauke, 

Feb. 

20,  1890, 

Lutherjj^. 

289. 

Nenetta, 

March 

10, 

Charloisg. 
Pallsa^ 

290 

Bruna, 

March 

20, 

291. 

Alice, 

April 

2S» 

Palisa^i. 

292. 

Ludovica, 

April 

25' 

Palisa,,. 

293- 

Brasilia, 

May 

22, 

Charlois,. 

294. 

Felicia, 

July 

iS» 

Charloisjo. 

29s. 

Theresia, 

Aug. 

17, 

Palisa^,. 

296. 

Phaetusa, 

Aug. 

21, 

Charloisii. 

297, 

Cecilia, 

Sept. 

9» 

Charloisij. 

298. 

Baptistina, 

Sept. 

9» 

Charloisj,. 

299. 

Oct. 

8, 

Palisa^^. 

300. 

Geraldine, 

Sept. 

9, 

Charloisj^. 

301. 

Nov. 

16. 

Palisa,5. 

302. 

Clarissa, 

Nov. 

14, 

Charloisip 

Z^^' 

Feb. 

12,  1891, 

Millosevichj. 

304. 

Feb. 

14, 

Palisa,,. 

305. 

Feb. 

16, 

Charlois„. 

306. 

March 

I, 

Millosevich^ 

307. 

March 

5> 

CharloiSj,. 

308. 

March 

3i» 

Borrellyi^ 

309- 

April 

6, 

Palisa„. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 

WITH    ANS^A^ERS. 

"  The  issues  belong  to  Ood  ;  to  do  oj  right  belongs  to  us" —  Anonymous. 

"  Morals  and  Dogma,"  p.  820. 

Vol.   VIIL  AUGUST.  1891.  No.  8. 

"  Life  is  a  Comedy."    Where  is  this  found?  Philander. 

This  correspondent  is  referred  to  a  letter  from  Walpole  to  Sir  Hor- 
ace Mann,  dated  Arlington  Street,  December  31,  1769,  in  which  Wal- 
pole says  : 

"  I  have  often  said,  and  oftener  think,  that  this  World  is  a  comedy  to 
those  who  think^  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel, — a  solution  why  Democritus 
laughed  and  Heraclitus  wept." 

And  in  another  letter  to  the  same,  dated  same  place,  March  5, 1772, 
Walpole  says : 

"  Recollect  what  I  have  said  to  you,  that  this  World  is  a  comedy  to 
those  who  think,  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel  I  —  (he  quintessence  of  all  I 
have  learnt  in  fifty  years"  i 

Simon  Pure.    Whence  comes  this  expression  ?         Philander. 

See  Mrs.  Centlivre's  Comedy,  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  Act  v,  Sc.  i. 
Here  will  be  found  the  pretended  as  well  as  the  real  Simon  Pure  figur- 
ing as  characters  in  the  house  of  Obadiah  Prim. 

Platonic  Love.  Where  in  Plato's  works  do  we  find  his  philosophy 
on  this  subject  ?  Philander. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  particular  passage  on  which  the  common 
idea  of  "  Platonic  love  "  as  adopted  by  Byron  and  some  others.  In 
the  Phcsdus,  and  more  especially  in  the  Symposion  (x,  265,  edition  of 
Bipont)^  those  who  wish  to  know  will  find  the  philosophy  in  Greek. 
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JSfetes  About  KameS' 


The  legal  name  of  a  person,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana,  consists  of  one  Christian  name  and  a  surname ;  he 
may  have  as  many  middle  names  or  initials  as  he  chooses  to  take. 

Among  the  odd  names  that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers may  be  mentioned  those  of  J.  Thad  Toadvine,  of  Pocomoke 
City,  Md.,  of  Abraham  Minbarabraham,  of  Paris ;  of  Chaloner  Ala- 
baster, of  the  British  consular  service  in  China ;  of  Professor  Cassius 
Marcellus  Clay  Zedaker,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  who  is  a  poet ;  of  Miss 
Circassia  Wray  Barrett,  a  young  lady  whose  god-parents  were  the 
steamship  of  the  Anchor  line  on  which  she  was  born  and  the  surgeon 
thereof  who  superintended  her  debut ;  and  of  Miss  Ottie  Tottle,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  who  has  changed  her  name  for  another  more  mellifluous. 

A  lady,  in  Lansingburg,  says  that  her  grandmother's  full  name  was 
Frances  Caroline  Constantia  Maria  Van  Raeder  Van  Raes  Van  Out- 
zorn  Van  Bram  Van  Helsdinger.  This  was  a  good  deal  of  a  name, 
longer  and  more  sonorous  than  that  of  a  colored  nurse-maid  over  in 
Brooklyn  who  informed  her  employer  that  she  was  called  Miss  Minnie 
Loretta  Progret  Under-theSnow  Sypher.  But,  after  all,  when  one 
wants  names  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  AXmanax^h  de  Ootha,  and 
especially  to  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  Hapsburgh  of  Tuscany,  the 
Bourbons  of  Parma  and  the  royal  family  of  Portugal.  Thus  the  seven 
children  of  the  Archduke  Charles  Salvator,  of  Tuscany,  have  105 
names  among  them,  an  average  of  fifteen  each,  about  the  most 
formidable  of  them  being  the  eighteen-months-old  Archduchess  Maria 
Immaculee  Renira  Josephine  Ferdinande  Theresa  Leopoldina  Antoin- 
ette Henrietta  Frances  Caroline  Aloisa  Januaria  Christina  Philomena 
Rosalie.  But  she  is  out  done  by  some  of  her  little  cousins  of  Parma, 
and  notably  by  the  five-year-old  Prince  Joseph  Maria  Peter  Paul 
Francis  Robert  Thomas  of  Aquinas  Andrew  Avellino  Blasius  Maure 
Charles  Stanislaus  Louis  Phillip  of  Neri  Leon  Bernard  Antonine  Fer- 
dinand. And  even  this  is  a  comparatively  abbreviated  title  compared 
with  that  of  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Portugal  -  Prince  Alphonso 
Henry  Napoleon  Maria  Louis  Peter  of  Alcantara  Charles  Humbert 
Amadeus  Ferdinand  Anthony  Michael  Raphael  Gabriel  Gonzago 
Xavier  Francis  of  Assisi  John  Augustus  Julius  Volfando  Ignatius  of 
Braganza  Savoy  Bourbon  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

Of  people  striving  to  get  rid  of  their  names  Mr.  Ludocovischi  Katz 
von  Kottekj  of  Piotrkow-Kuyawski,  Portland,  is  probably  the  most 
deserving  of  sympathy.  His  ambition,  it  is  set  down  in  a  petition  to 
a  San  Francisco  court,  is  to  become  "L.  Katz,"  simply  because,  he 
says,  '*  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  Kalz  von  Kottek'  is  *cat  of  cats,'  and 
that  the  name  of  L.  Katz  von  Kottek  is  the  occasion  of  great  annoy- 
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ance  to  petitioner."  Herr  Julius  Jackass,  of  Lohdorf,  in  Germany,  has 
applied  to  have  his  name  changed  to  Julius  Couarge,  his  patronymic 
not  being  very  surprising  in  a  country  where  the  announcement  is 
made  (in  the  Berlin  National  Zeitung)  of  First  Lieutenant  Sourherring 
and  Miss  Two-year-old-wild-boar.  There  is  less  reason  for  the  appli- 
cation of  a  French  druggist,  M.  Soulau,  to  be  alowed  to  call  himself 
Monsarrat  de  Lagarrigue,  a  name  quite  as  sounding  as  the  "  Norfolk 
Howard  "  of  immortal  memory. 

Among  some  of  the  curious  names  recently  recorded  in  English 
periodicals  we  find  that  of  "  Sou  *-wester  "  given  to  a  child  baptized  at 
Stone,  near  Dartford.  His  parents  were  hawkers,  passing  through 
the  parish  in  a  *'  house  on  wheels,"  and  he  was  named  after  an  uncle 
who  had  received  a  similar  name  from  being  born  at  sea  during  a 
sou' westerly  gale.  In  the  church-yard  at  Mappowder,  Dorset,  is  a 
tombstone,  conspicuously  erected,  to  the  memory  of  Repentance,  wife 
of  So-and-so,  who  died  within  the  last  twenty  years.  By  way  of  coin- 
cidences in  names  it  may  be  said  that  a  Mr.  A.  J.  Lewis  represents 
Claiborne  County  in  the  Mississippi  Legislature.  Both  are  married 
men,  both  are  Democrats,  both  are  lawyers,  both  have  been  dealers  in 
tombstones  and  both  have  local  renown  as  poets. 

It  is  worth  saying  that,  in  spite  of  Heywood's  declaration  in  his 
poem  the  "  Hierarchie  of  Blessed  Angels  " 

I  hold  be  loYes  me  best  who  callB  me  '*  Tom"^ 

it  has  been  legally  ruled  that  it  is  disrespectful  and  insulting  to  call  a 
man  by  his  Christian  name  unless  the  parties  have  been  intimately 
connected.  A  Massachusetts  hotel-keeper  discharged  his  clerk 
because  that  magnificent  creature  was  by  turns  too  lofty  and  too 
familiar  and  so  repelled  the  guests  of  the  house.  The  clerk  sued  for 
his  salary  for  a  year  and  damages,  but  was  non-suited,  the  Supreme 
Court  delivering  the  following  judgment : 

To  address  a  person  by  his  Christian  name,  unless  the  parties  have 
been  intimately  connected,  socially  and  otherwise,  is  uncalled-for 
familiarity  and  therefore,  insulting  to  the  party  so  addressed. 

To  address  a  party  by  his  surname  only  shows  a  want  of  respect, 
and  would  imply  that  the  party  so  addressed  was  beneath  the  party 
addressing ;  therefore  it  is  discourteous,  and  would  be  considered  in- 
sulting. To  speak  of  employers  by  their  surnames  only  shows  a  great 
want  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  employee  towards  the  employer. 

While  it  may  be  customary  for  a  person  to  address  his  junior  clerks 
or  under  servants  by  their  Christian  or  surnames,  to  address  others  so 
shows  a  want  of  respect,  and  the  party  so  addressed  would  naturally 
evade  contact  in  the  future  with  any  one  who  had  previously  so  ad- 
dressed him. 
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Equal  Surface  Land  Projection..  What  ?s  meant  by  equal  sur- 
face land  projection  ?  Edouard  Schneider. 

We  understand  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  center  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  globe.  For  instance,  the  Greeks  claimed  that  Delphi  occupied 
that  position,  and  even  called  it  the  "  navel  of  the  earth."  The  He- 
brews thought  that  Jerusalem  was  the  center;  the  Englishmen  said 
London  was  the  center  ;  and  now  it  is  claimed  by  pyramidists  that  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh  occupies  that  place.  (See  C.  Piazzi  Smyth's 
"  Life  and  Works  at  the  Great  Pyramid,"  Vols,  I,  II,  III,  1867.) 

Suitors  of  Helen,  and  Suitors  of  Penelope.  Who  were  the 
suitors  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and  Penelope  wife  of  Ulysses?      Janes. 

Anthon  gives  the  names  of  the  suitors  of  Helen  in  his  "  Classical 
Dictionary,"  p.  581,  as  follows: 

Agapenor,  son  of  Ancseus, 

Ajax,  son  Oi'leus, 

Ajax.  son  of       (  Telamon, 


Teucer,  son  of    ( 
Amphilochus^  son  of  Amphiaraus^ 
Amphilochus,  son  of  Cteatus, 
Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor, 
Asculaphus,  son  of  >  ^^  ,  ^^^^ 
lalmusisonof  [  god  Mars, 

Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus, 
Elpenor,  son  of  Chalcodon, 
Emuelus,  son  of  Admetus, 
Eurypylus,  son  of  Evemon, 
Idomeneus,  son  of  Deucalion, 
Leontus,  son  of  Coronus, 


Menelaiis,  son  of  Atreus^ 
Meriones,  son  of  Molus, 
Mnestheus,  son  of  Peteus, 
Patroclus,  son  of  Mencetius, 
Philoctetes,  son  of  Paean. 

Podalirius,  son  of  l^gculapius. 
Machaon,  son  of  )  ^»^«***i"«>« 
Polyxenus,  son  of  Agasthenes, 
Polypoetes,  son  of  Pirithoiis, 
Protesilaiis,  son  of  Iphiclus, 
Schedius,  son  of  Epistrophus, 
Sthenelus,  son  of  Capaneus, 
Thalpius,  son  of  Eurytus, 
Thoas,  son  of  Andraemon, 
Ulysses,  son  of  Laertes, 


Meges,  son  of  Phileus, 
The  names  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope  are  found  in   the    Odyssey  of 
Homer,  and  Anthon's  and  Lempriere's  classical  dictionaries,  in  loco, 
Amphimedon^on  of  Melantheus.      Eurymachus,  son  of  Polybus, 


Amphimonus^  son  of  Nisus, 

Antinoiis,  son  of  Eupeithes^ 

Ctesippus,  son  of  Polytherses, 

Demoptolemus, 

Elatus, 

Euryades, 

Eurydamus, 


Eurynomus,  son  of  .^gypiius, 

Leiodes, 

Leocritus, 

Medon, 

Melanthius,  son  of  Dolius, 

Peisander,  son  of  Polyctor, 

Phemius^  son  of  Terpius^ 
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The  Lord' sprayer. 

The  following  paraphrase  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  an  acrostic,  was 
made  by  Thomas  Sturtevant,  Jr.,  a  soldier  in  the  26th  Regiment  United 
States  Infantry,  while  a  prisoner  of  war  in   the  Province  of  Canada : 

Out  Lord  and  King  who  reigns  enthroned  on  high, 

Father  oi  light  !  mysteriooii  Deity  ! 

Who  art  the  great  I  AM,  the  last,  the  first, 

Art  riehteons,  holy,  mercifal  and  Jost, 

In  reiuuis  of  glory,  scenes  where  angels  sing, 

Heaven  \m  the  dwelling-place  of  Ood  oar  Kmg  ; 

Hallowed  thy  name,  wnich  doth  all  names  transcend. 

Be  thoa  adored,  oar  great  Almighty  Friend, 

Thy  glory  shines  beyond  creation's  space, 

Named  in  the  book  of  Justice  and  of  grace. 

Thy  kingdom  towers  beyond  the  sUrry  skies  ; 

Kingdom  satanic  falls,  bat  thine  shall  rise. 

Comet  let  thine  empire.  O  Thoa  Holy  One, 

Thv  great  and  everlasting  will  be  done  ! 

Wtll  Ood  make  known  his  will,  his  power  display? 

Be  it  the  work  of  mortals  to  obey. 

Done  is  the  great,  the  wondroas  work  of  love. 

On  calvary's  croes  he  died,  but  reigns  above  ; 

Earth  bears  the  record  in  thy  holy  word. 

As  heaven  adores  thy  love,  let  earth,  O  Lord  ; 

It  shines  transcendent  in  the  eternal  skies, 

/«  praised  in  heaven— for  man,  the  Saviour  dies. 

In  songs  immortal  angels  laud  his  name. 

Heaven  shouts  with  Joy,  and  saints  his  love  proclahoii. 

Give  us,  O  Lord,  our  food,  nor  cease  to  give 

Us  that  food  on  which  oar  souls  may  live  ! 

This  be  our  boon  today,  and  days  to  come. 

Day  without  end  in  our  eternal  home  ; 

Our  neeily  souls  supply  irom  day  to  day, 

Daily  assist  and  aid  us  when  we  prav. 

Bread  though  we  ask,  yet  Lord,  thy  blessing  lend. 

And  make  us  grateful  when  thy^fts  descend  ; 

Forgive  our  sins  which  in  destraction  place 

Us  the  vile  rebels  of  a  rebel  race  ; 

Our  folies,  Ituits,  and  trespasses  forgive. 

Debts  which  we  ne'er  can  pay,  or  thou  receive  ; 

As  we,  O  Lord,  our  neighbors'  fliults  o.erlook, 

We  beg  thou'd'st  blot  ours  fk-om  thy  memory's  book, 

Forgive  our  enemies,  extend  thy  grace. 

Our  souls  to  save,  e'en  Adam's  guilty  race. 

Debtors  to  thee  in  gratitude  and  love, 

And  in  that  duty  paid  by  saints  above. 

Lead  us  from  sin,  and  in  thy  mercy  raise 

Us  from  the  tempter,  and  bis  hellish  ways. 

Not  in  our  own,  but  in  his  name  who  blra. 

Into  thy  ear  we  pour  our  every  need. 

Temptation* B  fsXeiX  charms  help  us  to  shun. 

But  n.ay  we  conquer  through  thy  oouqnerlng  Son  ! 

Deliver  us  flrom  all  which  can  annoy 

Us  in  this  world,  and  may  our  souls  destroy. 

From  all  calamities  which  men  betide. 

Evil  and  death,  0  turn  our  feat  aside  ; 

For  we  are  mortal  worms,  and  cleave  to  clay  ; 

Thine  'tis  to  rule,  and  mortals  to  obey. 

Is  not  thy  mercy.  Lord,  forever  flree? 

The  whole  creation  knows  no  God  but  thee. 

Kingdom  and  empire  in  thv  presence  fall  ; 

The  King  ecernal  reigns,  the  King  of  all. 

Power  is  with  thee,  to  thee  be  glory  vlven. 

And  be  thy  name  adored  iu  earth  and  heaven, 

The  praise  of  saints  and  angels  is  thy  own, 

Olory  to  thee  the  Kverlasting  One  ; 

Forever  be  thy  holy  name  aclored  ; 

Amen^  Hosanna !  blessed  be  the  Lord  I 
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Ihe  Lord's  Prayer. 


"  MY  BOAST   IS   IN   THE   GLORIOUS  CROSS   OF  CHRIST." 

The  following  is  a  double  accrostic.  The  italicized  words  being 
read  downard  o;i  the  left  and  upward  on  the  right ;  while  the  initials 
read  '*  My  boast  is  in  the  glorious  cross  of  Christ  " : 

Make  known  the  gospel  truths  Our  Fkther  kind. 

Yield  us  thy  graee,  dear  Father ^  ftx>m  above. 

Bless  as  with  heart8  which  feelingly  say  Amen^ 

"  Oar  life  thoa  art  for-ever,  God  of  liove  I '  * 

Assuaffe  oar  grief  in  love/or  Christ  we  pray, 

Since  the  bright  prince  of  Heaven  and  ghry  died. 

Took  all  our  sins  and  hallowed  the  display, 

Infant  fre-lng  first  a  man,  and  than  was  crucified. 

Stapendons  Wod  !  thy  grace  and  j>ouwr  make  known  ; 

In  Jesas'  name  let  all  the  world  r^oice, 

Now  labor  in  thy  h«i>renly  kingdom  own. 

That  blessed  kingdom  for  thy  saints  the  choice. 

How  vile  to  come  to  thee  i«  all  our  cry, 

Enemies  of  thy  self  and  all  that's  thine. 

Graceless  oar  teill  we  live/or  vanity. 

Loathing  oar  fte-ing,  evil  in  design. 

Oh  God,  thy  will  be  dane,/)rom  earth  to  heaven, 

Reclining  on  the  goepel  let  us  live. 

In  earth  from  sin  deliver-^  and  forgiven. 

Oh  !  as  thyself  but  teach  as  to  forsTve  I 

UnieM  it*s  power  temptation  doth  destroy. 

Sore  is  our  fkll  into  the  depths  of  woe. 

Carnal  in  mind,  we've  not  a  glimpse  of  Joy, 

Bepelling  heaven  ^  in  us  no  hope  can  flow. 

Oh,  give  as  grace  and  lead  as  in  thy  ways  ; 

Shine  on  us  with  thy  love  and  give  us  peace. 

Self  and  this  sin  that  rise  against  us  slay. 

Oh,  grant  each  day  our  trespass-es  may  cease, 

Forgive  our  evil  deeds  that  oft  we  do, 

Convince  as  daily  of  them  to  oar  shame. 

Help  us  with  heavenly  bread,  forgive  us,  too. 

Recurrent  lusts,  and  we'll  adore  thy  name, 

In  thy/orptt7<>-ness  we  as  saints  can  die, 

Since  for  us  and  our  trespasses  so  high. 

Thy  Son,  our  Bavfoar,  bled  on  Calvary. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  thus  given  by  some  persons  : 

A  filial  spirit — Father. 

A  catholic  spirit — Our  Father. 

A  reverential  spirit — Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

A  missionary  spirit — Thy  kingdom  come. 

An  obedient  spirit — Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

A  dependent  spirit — Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

A  forgiving  spirit — And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 

A  cautious  spirit — And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil. 

A  confidential  and  adoring  spirit — For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  forever.     Amen. 
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Philitis,  or  Philition.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  258.)  Philitis  or  Philition 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  term  to  designate  the  Hyk-shos  rulers 
of  Egypt— probably  the  same  as  "  Pelethite,"  or  *'  Philistine."  The 
elimination  of  the  s,  because  of  the  offensive  sibillation  was  not  un- 
common. The  Assyrian  Tablets  denominate  Ashdod  and  the  country 
around  it  Philistia  and  the  '*  Land  of  the  Hittites."  This  seems  to 
imply  that  the  **  shepherds  *'  or  Hyk  shos  of  Egypt  were  the  "  Turani- 
an *'  people  known  as  KAitans,  or  Hittites,  and  other  coincidences 
apparently  justify  it.  The  Hittites  reverenced  a  sacred  throne,  car- 
ried with  them  a  tent-temple  in  their  wars,  and  were*  careful  to  jump 
over  a  threshold.  The  only  argument  in  regard  to  their  agency  in  the 
building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  sentence  of  Herodotus.  The 
structure  was  many  centuries  older  than  the  Hyk-shos  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  if  Herodotus  came  near  the  truth,  we  must  have  to  sup- 
pose Kheops  and  the  Fourth  Dynasty  to  have  been  of  that  race.  As 
he  composed  a  Book  of  Worship  and  made  inovations  of  a  radical 
character,  this  is  not  impossible.  There  were  reasons,  however,  for 
not  letting  Herodotus  know,  too. 

Another  matter  may  deserve  our  attention.  The  earlier  books  of 
the  Bible  speak  of  a  people  called  Rephaim.  The  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Genesis  places  them  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  the  second  and  third 
chapters  of  Deuteoronomy  have  similar  statements.  The  Emim  were 
accounted  "giants"  or  Rephaim  ;  also  the  Zanzummim,  and  Og  king 
of  Bashan.  The  valley  northward  of  Jerusalem  was  called  the  Valley 
of  the  Rephaim ;  the  Anakim  that  dwelt  around  Hebron  were  also  of 
the  same  people,  aud  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xi,  22)  states  that  they  re- 
mained at  Gath,  Gaza^  and  Ashdod.  The  twenty-first  chapter  of  First 
Samuel  narrates  the  slaying  of  four  *'  sons  of  the  Rephaim  in  Gath," 
to  which  number  Goliath  belonged.  The  term  Rephaim  is  however 
also  translated  **  giants,"  "  physicians/'  "  the  dead."  Thus,  King  Asa 
when  his  feet  were  diseased,  "  sought  not  to  the  Lord,"  i.  e.  to  the 
priests  of  the  temple,  "  but  to  Rephaim  "  ;  and  Joseph  in  Egypt  em- 
ployed Rephaim  to  embalm  his  father. 

Plainly  enough  the  Rephaim  of  Palestine  were  a  powerful  and  artis- 
ic  race.  The  artisans  of  those  times,  however,  were  also  called 
Kyklopeans,  or  Cyclops ;  and  they  wrought  with   the   Phoenician    art 
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and  tools.  They  may  have  been.  Palasgians,  and  they  certainly  be- 
longed to  Syria  and  Philistia.  Hence^  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
Rephaim  of  Hebron,  and  the  Philistines  to  have  been  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Hykshos  of  Eg}'pt  (Numbers  XIII,  22),  and  it  would  be 
no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  place  the  Homeric  legend  of 
Polyphemos  in  the  same  category.  They  were  "  sons  of  Poseidon 
the  god  of  Lybia,  and  probably  of  the  race  of  Shepherds  or  Hyk-shos 
expelled  from  Egypt.  The  Hykshos  and  Hittites  were  worshippers  of 
Seth,  Satoch,  or  Sedek,  afterward  the  Egyptian  Typhon  ;  and  Posei- 
don was  worshipped  by  the  Libyans  and  Grecians  Pelasgians.  All 
these  peoples,  it  seems  evident,  were  clearly  related.      A.  Wilder. 

Oannes.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  258.)  I  do  not  know  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Garth 
Wilkinson's  work  "  Oannes."  The  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  archaic 
Fish-lore  is  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes.  His  birth  it  is  said  was 
announced  by  the  messenger  Gabriel  at  tl->e  time  when  the  zodiacal 
sign  Pisces  became  the  sign  of  the  opening  of  the  Spring  instead  of 
the  signs  Taurus  and  Aries.  This,  however,  is  mythic.  In  the  Tal- 
mud the  Messiah  is  termed  "  Dag,"  or  Fish.  The  sign  of  his  advent, 
it  was  said,  was  thfe  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in 
the  constellation  Pieces.  This  might  be  the  "  Star  in  ;he  East."  But^ 
passing  by  such  frivolous  notions,  it  may  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  Fish,  and  the  Serpent,  was  a  symbol  of  '*  wisdom,"  and  of 
course  of  the  Logos  or  Word  by  which  it  was  made  known  to  roan- 
kind.  The  mouth  of  the  Fish,  the  os  tincce,  is  the  door  of  parsage  into 
the  world.  Hence  a  human  figure  in  the  mouth  of  a  Fish  was  ex- 
pressive of  human  birth.  Many  g  ods  were  depicted  in  this  way. 
Vishnu  is  so  represented  in  hi^  avatdr  as  a  Fish.  The  Kan-On  of  the 
Japanese  is  also  pictured  in  this  way.  Lukianos  mentions  the  goddess 
Der-Keto,  or  At  ar-Gatis,  in  Phoenicia,  as  a  woman  above  and  a  fish 
below.  This  was  the  Istar,  or  Veuus  of  Askalon  and  Aphaka,  the 
Astart^,  or  AshtorethKarnaim  of  the  Bible.  The  Dagon  of  Ashdod 
is  said  to  have  been  also  figured.  The  Hebrew  word  saR  (i  Samuel  v, 
4),  means  what  is  left,  also  the  aidoia  ;  but  not  necessarily  the  fish. 
The  term  Dag,  however,  signifies  a  fish,  and  so  Dagon  may  denote  the 
fish  personified,  but  Sanchuniathdn  gives  it  the  meaning  of  Siton  or 
bread-corn.  The  Assyrian  god  of  wisdom,  the  sea  and  underworld  was 
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Hia  or  Ho'Anna.  The  fish,  serpent,  and  triangle  were  his  symbols, 
and  he  was  also  called  Odakon,  or  ud-duk-anna,  the  Lord  ascending 
up  the  sky.  He  was  god  of  the  waters,  and  wisdom,  as  Vul  or  Ram- 
Ana  (Rirouna)  was  god  of  the  air  and  higher  intelligence.  The  Dol- 
phin was  revered  as  the  "  Savior-Fish  "  and  was  often  depicted  with 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  growing  from  its  back,  an  ark  or  coffer  be- 
neath, and  in  the  embrace  of  a  youth.  The  Hebrew  legend  of  Jonah 
was  adopted  from  this  figure.  The  god  Hercules,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  made  the  subject  of  a  similar  the  three  days'  experience.  The 
word  *'  nun ''  also  signifies  a  fish ;  and  some  even  give  the  same  defi- 
tion  to  "  Ninip,"  "  Ninas,"  '•  Nineveh."  The  Gnostics  of  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era  retained  much  of  the  old  symbolism.  Their  no- 
tions were  more  or  less  incorporated  into  the  earlier  Christianity,  and 
we  find  without  surprise  that  the  Fish-divinity  as  Lord  of  the  Waters, 
and  by  metaphor  prince  of  the  ages,  was  made  by  Augustin  of  Hippp, 
the  counterpart  of  Christ.  "  He  is  the  Great  Fish  that  lies  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters."  Hence  the  fish  on  the  steeples  of  old  meeting- 
houses, and  perhaps  the  rite  of  baptism.  A.  Wilder,  M.  D. 

Eomer's   Golden  Chain. 

"  There  is  a  nearer  way  to  heaven  than  Ebmer*8  (7Aatn."-THOS.  Browne. 

Where  in  Homer's  poems  does  he  mention  a  "  golden  chain,"  and 
what  is  the  import  of  it  ?  Selden  C.  Benjaman. 

The  golden  chain  of  Homer  has  been,  and  still  is  a  subject  of  much 
speculation  among  those  who  endeavor  to  give  the  esoteric  meaning 
of  the  symbols  of  the  ancients.  This  may  be  included  among  many 
other  arcane  subjects  which  are  coverd  under  the  golden  fleece^  golden 
girdle,  golden  apples,  Gordian  knot,  phoenix-period,  sphinx's  riddle, 
and  the  like.  The  following  extracts  from  several  translations  of  the 
Iliad  give  Homer  as  translated  : 

For  if  a  golden  cable  ye  hung  from  heaven  above, 
And  all  ye  God«  and  Qodde«^e■  grasped  it,  yonr  strength  to  prove- 
Yet  Jove  the  sovereign  Rnler  should  ye  not  hale  ftom  neaven, 
Down  to  the  esrth,  though  much  and  long  to  hale  me  all  had  striven. 

Iliad  Bk.  viii,  lines  19-22.— MerivcUe't  Trans. 

When  ye  a  golden  chain  have  dropt,  which  I  alof*  mav  grapple, 
Tlieii  all  50  g^s  ancl  goddesses,  !av  hold  and  pull  against  me; 
Yet  never  shall  y«  down  so  earth  drag  from  the  heigut  of  hearen 
Jove,  the  supreme  deviser;  not,  e'en  ye  toil  yonr  utmost. 

.   ^Kewnan*8  Tram. 
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Let  down  onr  golden  eTerlMtin^  chain, 

Whoee  strong  embraoe  holds  heaven,  and  earth,  and  main ; 

StriTo  all.  or  mortal  and  Immortal  birth. 

To  drag,  by  thia,  the  Thnaderer  down  to  earth ; 

Ye  etrire  In  vain  I    If  I  but  etretoh  ttala  hand, 

I  heave  the  gods,  the  ooean,  and  the  land ; 

I  fix  the  chain  to  great  Olympos'  height, 

And  the  vast  world  haogs  trembling  in  mj  sight  I 

For  each  I  reign  nnbonnded  and  above. 

And  snch  are  men,  and  gods,  compared  to  Jove.— Fcpe's  Tran$. 


An  illustrated  article,  on  '^  The  Golden  Chain  of  Homerus,  that  is  a 
description  of  nature  and  natural  things''  is  now  being  published  in 
the  magazine  entitled  Luei/ety  Vol.  VII,  1891,  in  chapters,  commenc- 
in  with  February,  No.  42. 


Alliterative  Quotation.  From  whom  is  the  following  line  quot- 
ed, found  as  an  alliterative  exercise  for  reading  and  pronunciation^  in 
many  of  School  the  Readers  ? 

•<  up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  hnge  rouDd  stone." 

This  line  is  from  Homer's  Ody$$ey,  Book  xr,  1.  736  (Pope's  Trans- 
lation). 

'*  I  turned  mv  eves,  and  as  I  turned  sarveyed, 
A  monmftil  vision  I  the  SIsyphian  shade; 
with  many  a  weary  f>tep,  and  many  a  gr«ian. 
Up  the  high  bill  he  heaves  a  hngh  mand  stone; 
The  hagh  round  rtone,  resulting  with  a  bound . 
Thunders  Impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground." 

"  When  ^Ax  strives  vome  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labors,  an<i  the  words  move  slow; 
Not  so  wbeu  swift  Camilla  scoun*  the  plain. 
Flies  o*er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main." 

-^Pope*8  Bitay  on  OrUteitm  Part  n,  la.  769-773. 


Cyclic  Poets.  Who  are  the  **  cyclic  poets  "  spoken  of  in  Her- 
bert's "^  Nimrod,"  Kenealy's  '*  Apocalypse,  "Faber's"  Cabiri,"  etc.? 

Minerva. 

The  Cyclic  poets  are  Arctinus^  Lesches,  Agias,  and  Eugammon.  It 
is  not  quite  certain  whether  they  wrote,  Arctinus  the  ^*  iEthiopis," 
Lesches  the  "  Ilias  Parva,"  and  Agias  the  "  Nostoi,"  on  the  basis  of 
Homer's  works  on  those  subjects  or  not.  But  any  how  their  writing 
on  these  subjects  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  write  on  them.  It  only 
proves  that  his  previous  works  had  qerished.  These  lasted  till  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  Ultimately,  however,  they  too  disappeared,  and 
were  replaced  by  the  works,  in  Latin  prose,  of  Septimius,  and  Probus, 
and  in  Greek  verse  ofColuthus,  Tryphiodorus,  and  Alcibiades  of 
Smyrna,  commonly  known  as  Quintus  Smyrnaeus. 
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When  Did  the   Cali  -  Yuga  Begin  ? 

"  Phidomath  "  asks  this  question  (Vol.  VII,  p.  98  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  to  print  the  following  article  from  "  Zadkiel's  Legacy," 
(London,  1842),  containing  his  Eaaay  on  the  Astronomical  Knowltdge 
of  the  Ancient  Hindu  Astrologers  : 

In  the  treatise  by  Bramagupta,  which  still  exists,  and  in  the  Sid- 
dhanta  Sirdmani,  the  work  of  a  more  recent  writer,  it  is  stated  that  the 
number  of  savan,  or  natural  days,  said  to  be  contained  in  the  Calpa,  i» 
».577i9>6,45o.ooo. 

Albumazar,  an  Arabian  astrologer,  states  that  "  the  Hindus  reckoned 
from  the  flood  to  the  Hejra  720,634,442,715  days." 

In  the  9th  Vol.  of  ^  Asatic  Researches,"  p.  242,  Mr.  Davis  thuS' 
constitutes  the  Hindu  chronology : — 

Years  expired  of  the  Calpa  to  the  end  of  the 

TBAR8. 

Satya  Yuga 1,970,784,000 

Treta  Yuga 1,296,000 

Dwkpar  Yuga  ....  864,000 

To  the  Cali  Yuga,     1,972,944,000  years. 

Then  he  says,  that  if  the  days  in  the  Calpa  be  multiplied  by  the 
above  number,  and  divided  by  432,000,000,  we  shall  find  the  quotient 
to  be  '*  exactly  the  number  of  days  mentioned  by  Albumazar ;  that  is,^ 
it  will  be  720,634,442,715,  without  any  fraction."  But  Mr.  Davis  ha» 
made  an  error,  by  taking  one  cipher  too  little  in  his  divisor,  which 
should  be  4,320,000,000  instead  of  432^000,000.  Now,  it  becomes 
interesting  to  learn  how  the  Hindus  arrived  at  this  particular  divisor, 
or  why  they  fixed  on  12,000,000  "  Divine"  years*  and  it  is  obvious  that 
it  was  by  having  observed  it  to  be  connected  with  a  certain  astronomi- 
cal period,  which  we  will  presently  examine.  This  they  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  days  in  the  sidereal  year,  and  thus  they  produced  the 
Savan,  or  number  of  natural  days  in  the  Calpa,  or  period  from  the  crea- 
tion until  the  commencement  of  the  last  Yuga,  or  Divine  age. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  if  the  calculation  come  out  correct, 
"  the  poor,  despised  Hindu  astrologers  "  had  a  degree  of  astronomical 
knowledge  of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  never  dreamed,  and 
which  has  been  excelled  only  very  recently  by  modern  astronomers, 
with  all  their  refined  instruments,  telescopes,  logarithms,  and  appliances 
to  boot.  The  calculation  does  come  out  correct ;  for  if  the  above 
Calpa  be  divided  by  4,320,000,000,  the  quotient  will  be  the  length  of 
the  year'  365.2584375  days ;  which  differs  only  in  the  third  place  of 

*  A  DlTine  Tear  to  860  oommon  yean. 
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decimals  from  European  astronomers.  The  following  comparatiTe 
amounts  of  the  computed  lengths  of  the  year  will  show  the  accuracy  of 
these  very  ancient  calculations. 

Length  of  the  Sidereal  Year  in  mean  Solar  Time. 

D.         H.       M.         8. 

By  the  Hindus $6t^  :  6  :  12  :     9 

By  Ursino 365  :  6  :     9  :  12 

By  Sir  J.  Herschel     .  .  365  :  6  :     9  ;  10 

Thus,  the  Hindus  differed  only  2  min.  57  sec.  from  the  German 
astronomer,  and  2  min.  59  sec.  from  Sir  John  Herschel. 

And  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the  Hindus  knew  exactly  the  length  of 
the  year.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  this 
important  piece  of  astronomy. 

The  "astronomical  period  "  is  that  of  the  Divine  Age.  The  Treta 
Yuga  has  been  shown  to  have  been  taken  as  i  ,296,000  years,  equal  to 
the  number  of  seconds  in  360^,  and  that  of  the  Dwkpar  Yuga  864,000 
years ;  the  flifference  is  432,000  years :  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
**divisor  *'  before  named  is  a  multiple  ;  432,000 X  10,000=4,320,000.000 

But  it  will  appear  that  the  sum  of  the  Treta  Yuga  and  the  Dwipar 
is  equal  to  2,160,000  years ;  and  ^e  shall  see  that  a  certain  astr  norai- 
cal  theory,  which  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  condemned  as  "wholly  un- 
founded "  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix,  p.  364),  is  connected  theriwith, 
and  proved   to  be  extremely  well  conceived. 

In  speaking  of  the  stars  in  the  Great  Bear,  it  is  said  in  the  Brame 
Siddhknta  of  Sacalya,  that  "  their  motion  is  eight  liptas  (minutes)  in 
a  year.  Their  distances  from  the  ecliptic,  north,  were  respectively  55°, 
50°,  56''^,  57°,  60'',  and  6o°-  For  moving  in  the  north  into  different 
positions,  the  Sages  employ  2700  years  in  revolving  through  the 
assemblage  of  asterisms ;  and  hence  their  positions  may  be  easily 
known  at  any  particular  time."  These  "  sages  "  were  termed  Rishis, 
and  we  are  told  their  names  ;  viz.  Cratu^  Pulaha,  PtUastya^  Airi,  An- 
giras,    Vashishta,  Marichi. 

The  seven  Rishis  were  evidently  the  seven  chief  stars  of  the  Great 
Bear,  and  we  are  informed  that  they  remain  in  one  asterism  during 
100  years.  These  are,  of  course,  100  Divine  years,  each  of  which  is 
equal  to  360,  common  years.  If  we  multiply  this  100  years  by  360, 
we  have  36,000  ;  and  as  the  Rishis  took  twelve  times  this  period  to  go 
through  the  twelve  asterisms  or  zo  J iacal  signs,  we  get  a  multiple  of 
the  same  **  astronomical  period,"  viz.,  432,000  years,  for  36,000X12= 
432,000.  But  we  have  seen  that  "  the  sages  employ  2700  years  in 
revolving  through  the  assemblage  of  asterisms,"  and  they  are  said  to 
move  eight  minutes  in  a  year.     This  being  a  "  Divine"  year,  it  follows 
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that  they  move  eight  minutes  in  360  years,  or  one  minute  in  45  years. 
And  as  there  are  21,600  minutes  in  a  great  circle,  if  we  multiply  this 
into  100  (the  number  of  years  they  remain  in  each  sign  ),  we*  have 
2^160,000,  which  is  the  "  Divine  age  *' again  ;  and  this  Divine  age, 
when  repeated  2000  times,  becomes  4,320.000,000  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  multiplier  used  with  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  to 
ascertain  the  great  period  of  time  the  Hindus  termed  the  Caipa,  or 
days  since  the  Creation.  This  number  itself  was  called  the  '*  Calpa  or 
grand  period,"  when  years  were  signified.  See  The  Mythology  of  the 
Hindus,  by  C.  Coleman,  Esq. 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  theory  is  not  quite  so  unmeaning  as  the 
writer  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  declares. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  component  parts  of  this  Divine 
age  of  2,160,000  years.  It  was  divided  into  two  portions,  which 
consisted  of  1,080,000  years  each,  called  the  Maha  Yuga,  or  Great 
Age.  And  each  of  these  were  composed  of  four  ages  (all  distinct 
astronomical  periods);  which  is  believed,  to  be  the  **  four  pages'*  so 
celebrated  in  antiquity. 

TEABS 

ist  Age 108,000 

2d    Age 216,000 

3d    Age 324,000 

4th  Age 432*000 

Maha  Yuga,    1,080,000  years, 

which,  doubled,  produces  2,160,000  years,  the  Divine  Age. 

The  ratio  of  increase  is  found  to  be  as  i,  2,  3,  4:  an  arithmetical 
progression.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  were  four  Vedas,  or  astro- 
nomical books,  each  of  which  treated  of  one  Maha  Yuga  ;  which,  re- 
peated four  times,  give  us  4,320,000  years,  or  12,000  Divine  years. 

The  Hindus  had  observed  the  spiral  motion  of  the  Pole  of  the 
earth,  which  causes  the  variation  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
to  this  motion  allusion  is  made  in  the  words  '*  moving  in  the  north  into 
different  positions.  They  appear  to  have  formed  these  "  ages "  on 
the  theory  which  supposes  that  motion  to  be  i°  in  6000  years  ;  and  as 
they  conceived  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  to  make  one  complete 
revolution  in  24,000  years,  when  each  constellation  returned  to  the 
same  sign  of  the  zodiac,  they  of  course,  believed  that  the  Pole  moved 
4°  in  that  period  of  time.  The  time,  therefore,  in  which  the  poles 
would  be  reversed,  that  is,  the  North  Pole,  would  come  to  point  to 
that  part  of  heaven  where  the  South  Pole  did  formerly,  or  traverse 
180®,  would  be -4^=45X241000=1,080,000,  the  extent  of  the  Maha 

Y^a.    If  each  "  age  "  be  multiplied  by  4,  we  have  the  four  Yugas : — 
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ist  .  .  .  •  108,000  X  4=    432,000,  the  Colt  Yuga. 
ad   ....  a  16,000  X  4  =    864,000,  the  Dwdper  Tttga. 
3d    ....  324,000  X  4  =  1,296,000,  the  Trda   Tuga. 
4th  ....  432,000  X  4  =  1,728,000,  the  Satya  Tuga. 

1,080,000  X  4  =  4,320,000,  the  Divine  Age. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  Maha  Yuga  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  th^ 
four  "  ages  "  and  how,  when  multiplied  by  4,  it  produces  the  grea^ 
period  used  by  the  Hindus  (multiplying  it  by  1000),  with  the  nunnber 
of  days  in  the  year,  to  find  the  Savan  or  days  in  the  Calpa,  or  age  of 
the  world 

It  would  seem,  that  the  Hindus  signified  by  the  Cali  Yuga  the  age 
of  heat ;  the  term  cali  being  evidently  the  Hebrew  KaLOH,  ado,  torreo, 
to  scorch.  And  if  we  assume  the  Poles  of  the  earth  to  revolve,  then 
in  the  latitude  of  Cashgar,  36^  (  near  to  which  the  observations  must 
have  been  made),  there  would  be  18  revolutions  of  the  constellations 
through  the  Zodiac  (each  taking  24,000  years  to  complete  )  during 
which  the  northern  topic  (  or  path  of  the  sun  )  would  fall  within  the 
circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  being  within  36°  of  the  Pole,  and  pass- 
ing daily  above  and  below  the  Pole,  as  do  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major  now, 
and  during  all  that  time  never  setting  to  the  inhabitants  of  36^  of  north 
latitude.  As  above  stated,  18  such  revolutions ;  because  the  Poles, 
moving  4?  in  each,  would  require  18  such,  to  move  from  36"  on  one 
side  to  36°  on  the  other  side  of  a  given  point ;  since  36^X2=7  2^,  and 
y  =18,  Now,  18X24,003=432,000  years,  which  is  the  length  of  the 
Uali  Yuga ;  and  whether  founded  in  truth  or  not,  is,  at  least,  very 
possible,  and  may  account  for  some  geological  phenomena  at  present 
unexplained.  It  demonstrates,  at  least,  that  a  long  series  of  astro- 
nomical observations  must  have  existed  among  the  Hindus,  and  that 
their  old  astrological  notions,  as  c.nnected  with  these  ideas,  *'  must  be 
referred,"  to  quote  Mr.  Davis,  "  to  an  antiquity  which  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.*'  The  other  ages  were  formed  upon  similar  prin- 
ciples. As  the  pole  receded  from  the  Sun,  the  tropic  approached  the 
zenith,  which  v\  iat.  36°  it  would  reach  in  4^  revolutions,  for  90**  —  72= 
18,  and  y  =4^.  This  number  of  revolutions  of  24,000  years  will  be 
108,000  years  ;  which  number,  multiplied  by  8,  gives  us  the  Dwdpar 
Yuga  of  864,000  years. 

The  tropic,  or  solar  path,  then  receded  from  the  zenith  till  it  reached 
the  equator,  t.  c.  36^  ;  but  V=9  revolutions  of  24,000  or  216,000  years, 
which,  if  multiplied  by  six,  gives  us  the  Treta  Yuga.  The  ecliptic  now 
recedes  from  the  equator,  and  approaches  the  horizon,  and  after  pass- 
ing 54  degrees  (  equal  to  13^  revolutions  of  the  constellations  ),  the  path 
of  the  Sun  was  in  the  circle  of  perpetual  occultation,  and  never  rose 
above   the  horizon.     But  13^X24,000=324,000,  which,  multiplied  by 
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four,  gives  1,296,000,  to  which  add  432,000,  and  we  get  1,728,000  years, 
the  Satya  Yuga,  or  age  of  Darkness ;  so  called  from  Sati,  the  South 
Pole.  Thus,  although  a  close  investigation  would  throw  more  light 
on  this  interesting  subject,  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  show  that  the 
ancient  Hindus  were  not  dreaming  when  they  spoke  of  these  vast 
periods  of  time ;  but  did,  indeed,  depict  the  principle  of  the  great  di- 
visions of  time,  as  formed  by  the  combined  motions  of  the  pole  and 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Nor  may  we  assert  with  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  that  theirs  was  *'  a  pretended  revolution  of  the  stars  in  Ursa 
Major"  ;  for  we  have  no  evidence,  as  yet,  given  by  modern  astronomers 
that  the  poles  do  not  so  revolve ;  and  geological  facts  speaks  much  in 
favor  of  such  a  doctrine. 

Concluding  this  essay  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Colebrooke :  "  respecting 
the  age  of  Variha  Mihira*s  astrological  treatise,  it  may  be  added,  that 
he  is  cited  by  name  in  the  Pancha  tantra,  the  original  of  the  fables  of 
Pilpay,  which  were  translated  for  Nushirvan  more  than  1200  years 
ago. 

Hiram  Abif.  Where  in  the  Bible  is  the  name  Hiram  Abif  found? 
I  have  searched  in  vain  for  this  much  revered  name  in  Freemasonry, 
and  desire  light  on  the  subject.  W.  W.  H.,  M.  D. 

We  will  enlighten  this  disciple  of  iCsculapius  and  several  others 
who  no  doubt  have  searched  for  our  Grand  Master.  Hiram  Abif  is 
mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible — once  by  the  name  Hiram  (First  Kings 

VII,  13-M)  : 

"  And  King  Solomon  sent  and  brought  Hiram  out  of  Tyre.  He 
vKu  a  widow's  son  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali^  and  his  father  was  a  man 
of  Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass." 

Once  he  is  mentioned  as  Huram  my  father's  (Second  Chronicles  ii, 
13-14) — *' my  father  "  being  one  of  the  translated  forms  of  the  He- 
brew word  Abif : 

"  And  now  I  have  sent  a  cunning  man,  endued  with  understand- 
ing, of  Huram  my  father's,  the  son  of  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of 
Dan,  and  his  father  waa  of  Tyre,  skillful  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver, 
in  brass,  in  iron,  in  stone,  and  in  timber,  in  purple,  in  blue,  and  in  fine 
linen,  and  in  crimson  ;  also  to  grave  any  manner  of  graving,  and  to 
find  out  every  device  which  be  put  to  him^  with  thy  cunning  men,  and 
with  the  cunning  men  of  my  lord  David  thy  father,"  (or  David  Abif.) 

Huram  is  only  another  form  of  Hyram  or  Hiram.  Bishop  Patrick 
thinks  Hiram  Abif  was  the  son  of  the  first  husband  of  his  mother,  and 
that  her  second  husband  was  a  man  of  Tyre  who  was  Hiram's  step- 
father ;  his  own  father  being  a  Naphthalian  and  his  mother  a  Danite. 
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Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  (Vol.  VI,  p.  332.) 
Whose  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  the  most  copious  with 
notes,  explanations,  etc.  ?  Leon. 

We  can  only  answer  this  question  by  giving  the  names  of  the  transla- 
tions in  our  possessions  and  by  observation. 

Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  William 
Cullen  Bryant.     Boston,  1870.     Two  vols.     4to. 

Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets,  never  before  in  any  lauguage 
truly  translated,  with  a  comment  on  some  of  his  chief  places  ;  done 
according  to  the  Greek,  (with  introduction  and  notes  by  Richard  Hoop- 
er, A.  M.).     By  George  Chapman.     London,  1857.     Two  Vols. 

Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer.  By  William  Cowper.  Edited  by 
Robert  Southey,  LL.I).,  Poet  Laureate.  London,  1855.  Bohn's  Li- 
brary.   Two  Tols. 

Iliad  of  Homer,  rendered  into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  Edward 
Earl  of  Derby.     London,  1896.     Two  Vols. 

Iliads  and  Odysses  of  Homer,  translated  out  of  Greek  into  Eng- 
lish, with  a  large  preface  concerning  the  virtues  of  an  heroic  poem. 
By  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury.     London^  1844. 

Achilles'  Wrath,  a  composite  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Homer's 
Iliad.     By  P.  Roosveelt  Johnson,  M.  D.     Boston,  1875. 

Iliad  of  Homer,  faithfully  translated  into  Unrhymed  English  Verse, 
with  Homer's  Pantheon.      By  Francis  W.  Newman.      London,  1871. 

Homer's  Iliad,  in  English  Rhymed  Verse.  By  Charles  Merivale. 
London,  1869.    Two  Vols. 

Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  with  notes  by  Rev.  Theodore  Alois 
Buckley^  and  Flaxman's  designs.  By  Alexander  Pope.  London, 
Two  Vols.      "  Chandos  Classics." 

Odyssey  of  Homer.  By  George  Herbert  Palmer.  Boston  and 
New  York,  189 1. 

Translations  of  the  Iliad  have  also  been  made  by  these  and  others ; 
Blackie,  J.  S.,  (  Connington,  J.,  Simcox,  E.  M., 

Brandeth,  T.  S.,         \  Worsley,  P.  S.,  Smith,  W.  R., 

Caldcleugh,  W.  G.        Herschel,  J.  F.  W.,  Sotheby,  W. 

Clark,  T.  C,  Mackenzie,  R.  Shelton,     Watson,  J.  S., 

Cordery,  J.  G.,  Mumford,  W., 

A  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  has  been  made  by  these  ; 
Carey,  H.  F..  Collins,  W.  Lucas,  Norgate,  T,  S., 
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"  2^nodotus  brought  out  the  first  annotated  edition,  289  b«  c.  Aris- 
tophanes  of  Byzantium  first  devised  the  present  system  of  accentuation. 
200  B.  c. 

Aristarchus  divided  the  "  Iliad  **  into  24,  and  the  "  Odyssey*'  into 
24  books,  156  B.  c. 

The  oldest  MS.  (  an  Egyptian  papyrus  )^  containing  a  certain  portion 
of  Homer,  was  written  about  the  same  time. 

The  oldest  MS.  of  the  "  Iliad  "  (  Venetus  A  )  was  written  in  the 
14th  century. 

The  works  of  Homer  were  first  printed  at  Florence,  1488  a.  d.,. 
that  is  to  say,  over  four  centuries  ago.  This  was  the  first  book  ever 
printed,  except  one  psalm,  and  strange  to  say,  the  "Batrachomyomachia.'^ 

The  best  English  translation  of  both  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey,  "  in 
verse,  are  those  of  Chapman,  Pope,  and  Cowper ;  in  prose,  that  in 
Bohn's  "Classical  Library  " ;  of  the  "  Iliad  "  only,  those  of  Derby  and 
Longfellow  in  verse^  and  Lang  and  others  in-prose ;  of  the  '' Odyssey, ''^ 
those  of  Worsley  in  verse,  and  Butcher  in  prose. 

Homer  is  probably  the  very  first  writer  that  enjoyed  the  distinction< 
of  being  translated  from  one  language  into  another.  In  consequence 
of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  works  were  translated, 
as  ^lian  informs  us,  into  all  the  Oriental  languages. 

Livius  Andronicus  wrote  an  "Odyssey,**  supposed  to  be  a  free 
translation  of  Homer's  in  the  third  century  before  Christ. 

Homer  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  modern  European 
languages.    The  best  translation  is  in  German,  by  Voss. 

The  most  valuable  scholia  to  the  "  Iliad  **  were  edited  by  Bekker,. 
Berlin,  1825,  in  two  vols.  4to.  The  most  valuable  scholia  to  the 
"Odyssey"  were  published  by  Buttmann,  Berlin,  182 1. 

The  most  celebrated  commentary  ever  written  on  any  author  is  tha 
by  Eustathius  on  Homer,  in  two  huge  folio  volumes.  The  best  edi 
tion  of  the  "  Iliad  **  is  by  Heyne ;  the  best  of  the  "  Odyssey  *'  is  by 
Nitzch. 

The  best  English  edition  of  the  "  Iliad  *'  is  Paley's ;  of  the  "  Odyssey* '^ 
Haysman's.  Buttmann's  "  Lexilogus,**  and  Damm*s  "  Lexicon  Ho- 
mericum,"  are  the  best  Homeric  word-books ;  the  latter  a  being  writ- 
ten in  the  last  century  of  the  positive,  and  the  former  as  being  written 
in  the  present  century  of  the  negative  school. 

Homer  shares  with  the  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Milton,  Tennyson,  and 
the  Bible,  the  highest  of  literary  honors,  —  a  concordance. 

The  only  complete  translation  of  all  his  works  —  Iliad,  Odyssey,. 
Hymns,  Epigrams,  and  Batrachomyomachia,  is  that  in  Bohn's  Library^ 
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and  even  this  does  not  contain  the  Fragments."      CWhite's   "  Life  of 
of  Homer." 

**  Road  Homer  once  end  yoa  can  read  no  more, 
For  all  books  else  ap  iiear  so  mean,  so  |toor, 
Vsere  will  seem  prose  ;  but  still  persist  to  read. 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  yoa  need."— i>ia:e  t^  Bm^bm^^yam^ 

"  Be  Homer*s  works  yomr  study  and  delte^^t. 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night; 
Thence  form  your  Judgment,  Uience  your  maxims  bring, 
And  trace  the  mnsee  upward  to  their  spring."  ^ 

'  —Pop^»  Bssa^  on  CrMeUm,  Bk.  ii,  Is.  m-ltt. 

"  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italv,  and  England  did  adorn ; 
The  Urst  in  loftlnem  of  thonght  enrpaased. 
The  next  in  nuOesty,  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  fhrther  go; 
Tb  make  a  third,  she  Joined  the  other  two.— Dryden. 

The  three  poets  were  Homer,  Virgil  and  Milton. 


The  Meaning  op  tt.  Does  the  Greek  letter  v  in  mathematical 
l)Ooks  always  mean  the  ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter,  or  the 
•constant  3. 141 592+  ?        •  Alphonzo. 

It  does  not.  The  letter  w,  when  used  for  the  constant  3.14159^+1 
as  the  initial  of  the  word  per^hery^  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
and  which  is  its  ordinary  use. 

In  that  instructive  work  by  Daniel  Kirkwood,  LL.D.,  on  the 
"  Asteroids,  or  Minor  Planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,**  1888,  the 
letter  v  is  the  initial  of  the  word  perihelion^  and  stands  for  the  longi- 
tude or  the  perhelion  of  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids. 

In  several  other  works  v  is  used  as  the  initial  oiparallax  in  various 
•demonstrations  where  the  solar  equation  is  used  a  factor. 

The  late  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce  adopted  a  new  symbol,  in  1870  (see 
^*  Linear  Associative  Algebra  '*),  to  represent  the  root  of  the  imaginary 
quantity  VHi,  which  he  gives  as  follows  : 

J  =  V  ^  «  =  2.71828182846  +  tt  =  8.1216926535+ 

The  •^  mysterious  formula,"    J  -I  =  J  e'^  =  4.810477381+ 
These  constants  seem  to  be  mysteriously  related.     Hermann  Schu- 
bert says,  "in  reality,  t^        ^  is  equal  to  a  rational  number^ viz.,  —1. 

This  formula  and  others  are  discussed  in  an  article  on  "The  Squar- 
ing of  the  Circle ;  an  historical  sketch  of  the  problem  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  present  day,"  by  Hermann  Schubert,  in  Hit  Monist, 
for  January,  1891,  pp.  197-228. 
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*'  Vermont  Autograph  and  Remarker."  This  is  the  name  of  a 
remarkable  paper  published  (not  printed)  at  Huntington,  Vt,  from 
Jan.,  1847,  ^^  Ju^y*  1^5  <  t  ^^^  ^^  Starksborough,  from  Dec.,  1868,  to 
Dec.,  1869,  and  probably  in  the  interim  .The  editor  and  publisher  was 
James  Johns,  an  intelligent  farmer,  who  at  his  leisure  took  delight  in 
penning  his  thoughs  on  local,  state,  and  national  questions.  His 
sheet  was  a  standard  size  6^X8  inches,  folded  once,  4  pages,  8  col- 
ums.  Every  word  was  written  as  plain  as  print  and  as  exact  with  his 
own  hand,  and  only  one  copy  thus  written.  This  was  mailed  as  an 
exchange  to  several  of  the  foremost  newspapers  of  the  day ;  one  week 
to  this  paper,  the  next  week  to  that  paper,  and  so  on  to  such  as  were 
^rtunate  enough  to  have  it  no  its  exchange  list.  Thus  he  received 
the  leading  newspapers  of  the  day  as  regular  weekly  visitors  to  his 
sanctum,  while  each  publisher  received  his  irregularly,  but  each  one 
received  the  only  copy  of  the  Autograph  and  Btmarker  published,  as 
DO  duplicates  were  made.  If  all  had  been  preserved  and  collected,  a 
complete  file  would  exist.  The  late  John  W.  Moore,  of  Manchester* 
N.  H  ,  for  forty  years  an  editor  and  publisher,  preser\'ed  the  copies 
sent  to  his  paper,  22  in  number,  and  which  are  now  in  posssesion  of 
his  daughters.  They  are  perfect  in  chirography,  clear  cut  as  print, 
no  erasures  of  words  nor  letters,  and  as  well  written  as  type-writing 
of  the  present  day. 

"  Maguns  Maharba."  I  recently  saw  a  reference  to  a  book  en- 
titled "Qe  HfSTORi  ov  Magnus  Maharba  and  (e  Blak  Dragun." 
What  was  this  book  and  when  published  ?  Andrew  Bond. 

This  book  was  published  in  "  Nd-York,  Printed  for  De  Filolojikal 
Gemina,  mdccclxvi."  It  was  written  '*  Bai  Kristofur  Kadmus.^'  It 
was  published  just  after  the  late  rebellion,  in  English  and  rectified 
Saxon  orthograthy.  *'  Magnus  Maharba  "  is  simply  Abraham  the 
Great^  and  the  "  Blak  Dragun  "  was  southern  slavery.  The  ortho- 
graphic monitor  on  its  title-page  is  :  "  Let  evuri  Letur  hav  its  6n 
Sound,  and  let  evuri  Sound  hav  its  6n  Letur." — Old  Maksim. 

'*  Fools  that  do  not  know  how  much  more  the  half  is  than 
THE  whole."     Whence  comes  this  quotation  ?  Noah  Dame. 

Bartlett's  "  Familiar  Quotations  '*  gives  this  as  from  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days,  v,  40. 
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"  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill."  What  is  the  foundation  of 
the  poem  by  William  Wordsworth  entitled  "  Goody  Blake  and  Harry 
Gill "  ?  BoNUM. 

Although  Wordsworth  calls  this  "  a  true  story,"  yet  most  person  * 
probably  imagine  that,  as  related  by  the  poet,  it  is  in  a  large  degree  a. 
work  of  fiction.  That  Wordsworth  himself  regarded  the  punishment 
of  the  hard  farmer  as  wrought  by  supernatural  means  is  well  known, 
and  comes  out  clearly  on  a  comparison  between  his  poetic  version  of 
the  event  and  the  terse  prosaic  narrative  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  in^ 
his  "Zoonomia."  Yet  he  story  was  true  enough  in  all  essential 
points  as  told  by  Wordsworth.  The  elder  Darwin's  account  of  the 
case  runs  simply  thus : — '*  A  young  farmer  in  Warwickshire,  finding 
his  hedges  broken  and  the  sticks  carried  away,  during  a  frosty  season, 
determined  to  watch  for  the  thief.  He  lay  many  cold  hours  under  a 
hay-stack,  and  at  length  an  old  woman,  like  a  witch  in  a  play,  ap- 
proached and  began  to  pull  up  the  hedge ;  he  waited  till  she  had  tied 
up  her  bottle  of  sticks,  and  was  carrying  them  off,  that  he  might  con- 
vict her  of  the  theft,  and  then  springing  from  his  concealment  he 
seized  his  prey  with  violent  threats.  After  some  altercation,  in  which 
her  load  was  left  upon  the  ground,  she  kneeled  upon  the  bottle"  (  nc^ 
it  is  the  old-fashioned  word  for  a  ''bundle  "  )  ''of  sticks,  and  raising 
her  arms  to  heaven  beneath  the  bright  moon,  then  at  the  full,  spoke 
to  the  farmer,  already  shivering  with  cold,  "  Heaven  grant  that  thou 
mayeat  never  know  again  the  blessing  to  be  warm.**  He  complained  of 
cold  all  the  next  day,  and  wore  an  upper  coat,  and  in  a  few  days  an- 
other, and  in  a  fortnight  took  to  his  bed,  always  saying  nothing  made 
him  warm  ;  he  covered  himself  with  very  many  blankets,  and  had  a 
sieve  over  his  face  as  he  lay"  (the  benefit  expected  from  this  arrange- 
ment is  not  altogether  obvious  ) ;  "  and  from  this  one  insane  idea  he 
kept  his  bed  above  twenty  years,  for  fear  of  the  cold  air,  till  at  length 
he  died."  It  was  unfortunate  for  him,  by  the  way,  that  Turkish  baths* 
had  not  been  introduced  into  England  in  his  time  1  For  probabl}  if 
he  had  tried  the  radiating  room  of  a  Turkish  hammam,  he  would  have 
found  that  even  the  old  woman's  curse  did  not  prevent  him  from 
knowing  what  it  was  to  feel  warm ;  and  once  recognising  this,  he 
would  have  been  able,  perhaps,  to  rise  above  the  superstitious  fears  to 
which  in  reality  the  sensation  of  cold  was  due.  The  commonplace 
curse  of  an  old  woman  whom  even  the  least  censorious  can  hardly 
regard  as  altogether  worthy  of  absolute  veneration,  and  who  had 
probably  exchanged  some  rather  coarse  abuse  with  Gill  in  the  preced- 
ing "  altercation,"  is  rather  amusingly  changed  by  Wordsworth  into  a 
solemn  appeal  to  heaven  by  a  much  injured  victim  (  after  all,  it  must 
be  remembered   that  Gill   had   not  hurt   the  old  woman,  and  that  a. 
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faimer  has  some  right  to  complain  when  his  hedges  are  broken  and 
the  sticks  removed  ) : — 

Then  Gtoody,  who  had  nothiog  uAd, 

{  having,  it  should  seem,  very  little  to  say  ) —  • 

Her  bundle  flrom  her  lap  let  fiill; 
And  kneeling  on  the  sticki,  she  prayed 
To  Qod,  who  la  the  Judge  of  all; 
She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  aprearing, 
While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm— 
*'  Qod  I  that  art  never  out  of  hearing, 
Oh  may  he  noTermore  be  warm  ! 
The  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head, 
Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray; 
Toune  Harry  heard  what  she  had  said, 
And  fcy  cold  he  turned  a^ay. 


Kilkenny  Cats.  During  the  rebellion  which  occurred  in  Ireland 
in  1798,  or  it  may  be  in  1803,  Kilkenny  was  garrisoned  by  a  troop  of 
Hessian  soldiers,  who  amused  themselves  in  barracks  by  tying  two 
cats  together  by  their  tails  and  throwing  them  across  a  clothes  line  to 
fight.  The  officers  hearing  of  this  cruel  practice,  resolved  to  stop  it. 
As  he  entered  the  room  one  of  the  troopers,  seizing  a  sword,  cut  the 
tails,  in  two  as  the  animals  hung  across  the  line.  The  two  cats  escaped 
minus  their  tails,  through  the  open  window,  and  when  the  officer 
inquired  the  meaning  of  the  two  bleeding  tails  being  left  in  the  room, 
he  was  cooly  told  that  two  cats  had  been  fightings  and  had  devoured 
each  other  all  but  the  tails. 

Honeymoon.  The  word  "  Honeymoon  '*  is  traceable  to  Teutonic 
origin.  Among  the  Teutons  was  a  favorite  drink,  called  "  Metheglin." 
It  was  made  of  mead  and  honey,  and  was  like  that  of  the  European 
countries.  These  honeyed  drinks  were  used  more  especially  at  mar- 
riage festivals,  which  were  kept  up  among  the  nobility  one  lunar 
month,  the  festive  board  being  well  supplied  with  metheglin.  "  Honah 
moon  '*  signified  the  moon  or  moonath  of  the  marriage  festival. 

\laric,  the  Goth,  celebrated  by  Southey's  poem,  died  on  his  wedding 
night  from  too  free  indulgence  in  the  honeyed  drink. 

Where  WAS  the  garden  of  Eden?  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
various  speculation,  and  is  one  of  those  questions  which  will  never  be 
decided.  The  Mahometans  believe  it  was  one  of  the  seven  heavens, 
from  which  Adam  was  cast  down  upon  the  earth  after  the  fall. 

"Some  place  it  in  the  third  heaven,'*  says  Dr.  Clark,  "^ others  in 
the  fourth ;  some  within  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  others  in  the  moon  it- 
self ;  some  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  air,  or  beyond  the  earth's 
attraction ;  some  on  the  earth,  others  under  the  earth,  and  others 
within  the  earth. 
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Hymn   te   the   Flowers.     By  Horace  Smith. 

D»y-8tart  that  ope  your  ^jm  with  morn,  to  twinkle 

Prom  rainbow  ^lazies  of  earth's  creation, 
And  dewdrope  on  her  lowly  alters  sprinkle 

Asa  libation! 
Ye  matin  woifehipers,  who,  bendlnc  lowly 

Before  the  uprisen  sun  Qod's  Itdless  eye, 
Throw  ft-om  your  ohalicee  a  pure  and  holy 

Incense  on  high  I 
Te  bright  mosaics,  that  with  storied  beauty 

The  floor  of  nature's  temple  tessellate, 
What  numerous  emblems  of  instruotlTe  duty 
Your  forms  civatel 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures,  heavenly  Artiiit, 

With  which  thou  paintest  Nature^  wlde^read  haU, 
What  u  delightful  lesson  thou  impartest 

Of  love  to  all! 
Kot  useless  are  ye,  Flowers,  though  made  for  pleeeure. 

Blooming  in  field  and  wood  by  day  and  night; 
From  every  source  your  presence  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight 

**Tbou  wert  not.  Solomon,  in  all  thy  glory. 

Arrayed,"  the  lilies  cry,  "in  robes  like  ours; 
How  vain  your  grandeur!  ah,  how  transitory 
Are  human  powers! 

'Neath  cloistered  houghs  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth 

And  tolls  its  perfUme  on  the  passing  air, 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  iingeth 
A  call  to  prayer; 

Not  to  the  dome  where  crumbling  arch  and  column 

Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand. 
But  to  that  fluie,  most  catholic  and  solemn, 
Which  God  hath  fdanned; 

To  the  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder. 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply, 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ  thunder, 
its  dome  the  sky. 

There,  as  in  solitude  and  shade  I  wander 

Through  the  green  aisles,  or,  stretched  along  the  aod 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God; 

Your  voiceless  lips  (0,  flowers  are  living  preachers, 

Each  cup  a  Pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book) 
Supplying  to  my  fitncv  numerous  teachers 
From  loneliest  nook. 

Ephemeral  sages!  what  instructors  hoary 

For  such  a  world  of  thought  could  romlsh  scope? 
Each  fading  calvz  a  **  Memento  Mori," 
Yet  fount  of  Hope. 

Posthumous  glories,  angel-like  collection. 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bulb  interred  in  earth, 
Ye  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection 
And  second  birth. 

Floral  apostles,  that  in  dewy  splendor 

Weep  without  woe  and  bluith  without  a  crime, 
O,  let  me  deeply  learn  and  ne'er  surrender 
Your  love  sublime. 

Were  I,  O  God!  in  churohless  lands  remaining, 
Far  t^om  all  voice  of  teachers  or  divines. 
My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining 
Pri«sts,  sermons,  shrines, 
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QUjESTIOJVS. 

I.  The  following  stanza  is  from  the  Mind-Cure  youmal,  p.  169^ 
June^  1885.     From  what  poem  is  it  taken,  and  who  is  the  author  ? 

"  From  Socrates  and  Plato  she  culls  bright  hope ; 
From  Dante,  Swedenborg,  and  Schelling  draws ; 
From  Coleridge,  Spenser,  Longfellow,  and  Pope, 
And  Emerson  to  cheer  and  aid  our  cause."  Q. 

3.  Has  Duport's '^Gnomologia  Homerica"  been  translated  into- 
English  ?    If  so,  by  whom,  where,  and  when  ?  G.  G,  E. 

3.  Which  are  the  72  verses  in  the  book  of  Psalms  which  contain* 
the  four-lettered  name  of  God,  and  the  three-lettered  names  of  the 
73  angels  ?  The  verses  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  the  He- 
brew priests  for  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  Joseph. 

4.  What  is  the  etymology  of  the  name  Gouvemeur  the  christian* 
name  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  ?  R.  K.  D. 

5.  A  clergyman  recently  spoke  emphatically  of  the  punishments  of 
Ixion,  Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  Tityus,  and  others.  Please  explain  what 
these  punishments  were,  Cynihia. 

6.  The  following  Latin  motto  appears  on  the  title-page  of  a  boolc 
entitled  **  Echo  Colloquii,"  by  Benedict  Hilarion.  Please  translate  it 
into  English  for  us  : 

''  Angustis,  Augusta,  viis  petit  ardua  virtus, 
Non  datur,  ad  coelum  currere  lata  via.''  Tjoil. 

7.  What  are  "  Strobic  Circles''  which  were  exhibited  to  the  British' 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1877,  by  Professor  S. 
Thompson  ?    Some  designate  them  as  "  illusions  of  motion.  T. 

8.  Has  the  promised  work  of  Professor  E.  N.  Hosford  been  pub- 
lished wherein  he  claims  to  establish  that  the  site  of  the  long  lost 
New  England  city  known  by  the  name  of  Norumhega  was  at  Walthanv 
and  Weston^  Mass.  ?  Walter  Kilgore. 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  Zarathrushtra  the  original 
form  of  Zoroaster  ?  Light. 

10.    Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  stanza?  P.  C.  R. 

Seize  npon  truth  wherover  lonad, 
On  Ghnatian  or  on  heathen  gronnd, 
Among  your  ftlends,  among  vour  foes. 
The  plant's  divine  where'er  it  grows." 

IT.  From  what  work  of  Plato  and  where  did  the  evangelist  John 
take  the  first  verses  of  his  gospel  ?  **  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,'^' 
i.  e.  the  Logos.  Alexander^ 
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QUESTIO^rS. 


1.  Where  can  be  found  the  entire  sonnet  addressed  to  Sir  John 
F.  W.  Herschel  in  i8i6^  from  which  the  following  lines  are  quoted : 

"  And  how  the  0n«  of  Time,  of  Space  the  Three, 
Might  in  the  Chain  of  Symbol  girdled  be."  H. 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  apceniron  and  ptricentron  as 
used  by  Samuel  Elliott  Coues  in  his  works.  Webster  does  not  give 
these  words.  J.  J.  J. 

3.  Where  in  the  Bible  is  the  last  time  mentioned  any  reference  of 
the  "  Lost  Ten  Tribes  '*  ?  Yosep. 

4.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  "  New  Gospel  of  Peace  by  St  Ben- 
jamin," published  just  subsequent  to  the  late  war  ?  Bonum. 

5.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  quotation  occasionllay  seen  in  theologic 
books  :  O. 

"  The  only  serious  omen  of  future  ill  being  is  ill  doing ;  the  only 
sure  token  of  future  well  being  is  well  doing." 

6.  From  what  poem  is  the  following  Latin  distich,  given  on  page 
150  of  Burritts's  "  Geography  of  the  Heavens  "  ?  O. 

''  Sunt  aries,  taurus,  gemini^  cancer,  leo,  virgo, 
Libraque^  scorpius,  arciteneus,  caper,  amphora,  pisces." 

7.  (a)  What  is  the  ancient  name  of  "  Manchester"  ?  Also,  New 
Hampshire  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  names  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Nes- 
tor, Odyssus,  Diomedes,  Phoenix  ;  Priam,  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus, 
^neas,  Andromache,  Creusa,  etc.  £.  Garden. 

7.  Are  there  any  Lodges  of  the  "  Strict  Observance  "  now  work- 
ing in  the  United  States  or  its  Territories  ?  Kurmavil. 

8.  Who  can  explain  the  esoteric  meaning  said  to  connect  Genesis 
II,  23,  with  John  xix,  26 :  where  it  is  said  that  the  20th  word  in  each 
verse  is  "  Woman " ;  Eva  and  Maria;  "Thou  art  Eva,  and  I  am 
Adam."  Hermit. 

9.  What  is  the  import  of  the  word  Beka  as  given  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  Lxviii,  19-20  ? 

"  The  principal  part  of  the  oath  which  the  Most  High,  dwelling  in 
j;lory,  revealed  to  the  holy  ones  ;  its  name  is  Beka  "?  Z. 

10.  What  are  the  ninety  names  of  God,  and  where  found,  which  the 
Arabians  have  for  the  Deity  ?  ^ 

11.  Who  is  the  patron  Saint  David  in  the  calendar  for  March 
Who  is  the  first  person  in  history  known  by  the  name  Silvester  f 
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TKe  Supreme  Intelltgihle  is  to  he  apprehended  with  the  flower  of  the  intellect. 

— ^2^R0AST£R. 

Vol.  VIIL  SEPTEMBER,  1891.  No.  9. 

SoRTES  Sanctorum.  Rev.  E.  Cobham  Brewer  informs  us  in  his 
recently  published  work,  "  The  Historic  Note-Book,"  page  840,  that 
when  he  had  ready  his  work,  **  Dictionary  of  Miracles  "  for  the  prin- 
ter, he  consulted  the  Bible  by  way  of  sories  sanctorum  as  to  whether  he 
should  publish  the  book.  He  opened  the  Bible  at  random  and  his 
finger  touched  Ezra  iv,  22  :  '*  Take  heed  now  that  ye  fail  not  to  do  this.*' 

Besides  the  two  works  mentioned  Dr.  Brewer  has  compiled  three 
other  works  "  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,"  "  The  Reader's  Hand- 
Book,"  and  a  *'  Guide  to  Scientific  Knowledge  of  Things  Familiar." 
All  these  works  are  replete  with  entertaining  and  useful   information. 

The  Doxology.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  there  were 
our  forms  of  the  doxology  in  use  : 

1.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  by  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(Philostorgius,  Book  III.,  chap,  xiii.) 

Counties  in  the  United  States  Named  from  the  Presidents. 
27  counties  named  Washington,  besides  cities  and  towns  innumerable  ; 
43  named  Jefferson  ;  21  named  Jackson  ;  17  named  Lincoln,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe  ;  12  named  Polk;  10  named  Grant;  9  named 
Adams,  and  Harrison  ;  4  named  Garfield,  Pierce,  and  Van  Buren. 

Naboth*s  Vineyard.  A  possession  coveted  by  others.  Thus  in 
1885,  when  half  the  nations  of  Europe  were  swooping  down  upon  places 
for  colonies  or  annexation,  it  was  said  that 'Germany,  France,  and 
Italy  were  looking  about  for  a  Naboth's  vineyard,*  that  is  a  part  of  the 
world  which  they  could  appropriate.  Of  course  the  allusion  is  to  King 
Ahab  in    I  Kings  xxi. 
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Astral  Origin  of  the  Zodiacal  Signs. 


Ancient  Jewish  and  Arabian  writers  preserve  the  tradition  that  as- 
tronomy commenced  in  the  family  of  Seth ;  that  they  invented  the 
twelve  signs,  gave  emblems  for  the  constellations^  and  names  of  the 
stars.  The  ancient  name  of  each  star,  its  constellation  and  appropriate 
zodiacal  sign,  as  then  given,  illustrate  the  fact  of  God's  curse  on  the 
serpent,  after  man's  fall,  "  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,"     (Gen.  iii,    15.) 

But  these  records  of  man's  fall,  way  of  recovery,  and  consequent 
blessings,  as  illustrated  by  astronomy,  were  soon  obscured  by  the  mists 
of  a  fabulous  mythology.  The  Christian  student,  however,  may  rejoice 
that  this  science  can  be  rescued  from  Pagan  darkness,  impurity,  and 
superstition,  so  that  even  a  child  may  learn  to  view  the  starry  fir- 
mament, as  reflecting  the  purity,  wisdom,  truth,  and  love  of  his  infinite 
Creator.  Naturally,  and  spiritually,  as  by  ''a  voice,"  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God.'' 

The  Hebrews  have  a  tradition,  that  at  the  creation  of  man  the  sun 
was  in  the  sign  Virgo.  They  therefore  begin  their  civil  year  from 
September  14th,  in  this  sign.     Looking  at  the  celestial  globe,  we  i 


r^  Virgo.  Whose  ancient  name  is  Bethulah,  a  virgin,  or  branch — ^a 
woman  carrying  a  branch  or  ear  of  corn,  denoting  the  promised 
"Seed."  (Gen.  iii,  15  ;  Jer.  xiii,  5  ;  Zech.  iii,  8.) 

dtk  Libra.  Ancient  name  Mozanaim,  the  scales — a  price  weighed  in 
them,  the  Surety's  infinite  merits,  the  purchase  of  a  man's 
salvation.     (Zech.  zi,  12,  13 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  15.) 

lit     Scorpion.   Ancient  name  Akrab,  the  scorpion,  or  the  conflict 

This   represents   the  serpent  in  his  "  enmity  "  ready  to  braise 
Christ's  heel.     (Gen.  iii,  15). 

t  Sagittarius.  Ancient  name  Kesith,  the  archer.  An  arrow  is 
on  the  bow-string  to  illustrate  the  sure  coming  of  the  promised 
"Seed."    (Isaiah  xlix,  2,  3.) 

\S  Capricornus.  Ancient  name  Gedi,  the  kid,  cut  off,  or  slain. 
In  this  emblem  the  kid  of  sacrifice  is  united  to  a  fish  ;  a  fish 
beit)g  the  signification  of  multitude,  the  sign  itself  denoting 
Christ,  the  Sacrifice,  whose  blood  would  be  "  shed  for  many." 
When  our  Redeemer  was  born,  the  winter  solstice  was  among 
the  stars  of  Capricorn.     ( Isa.  liii,  12  ;  Matt,  xxvi,  28.) 

za  Aquarius.  Ancient  name  Deli,  the  water-urn,  or  the  pouring  out 
(Isaiah  xl,  15).  Denotes  the  results  of  the  Atonement,  in 
our  risen  Lord,  pouring  the  "gift  of  God "  the  "living  water, " 
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on  the  Church,  emblematized  by  a  fish.  ( Act,  ii  ;  Joel  ii,  28,  29 ; 
John  iv.  10.) 

X  Pisces.  Ancient  name  Dagim,  the  fishes,  multitude  (Gen.  xlviii, 
16).  An  emblem  of  Believers  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  united 
in  one  common  bond  of  faith  and  love ;  united  also  to  their 
Messiah  the  Lamb,  and  resembling  the  fishes  of  the  sea  in 
multitude.     (Gen.  ix,  27 ;  xii,  3  Ps.  Ixvii.) 

<Y*  Aries.  Hebrew  name  Taleh,  the  lamb,  sent  forth,  is  the  sacrifice 
provided  from  the  beginning.  The  sun  was  in  this  sign,  and 
'*  darkened,"  when  the  "  Lamb  of  God "  died  on  the  Cross. 
Gen.  xxii,  8 ;  Exod.  xii,  3-6 ;  Matt  xxvii,  45,  46 ;  Luke  xxiii, 
45  s  John  i,  29  ;  Rev.  xiii,  8.) 

^  Taurus.  Ancient  name  Shur,  coming  to  rule.  This  represents 
the  /nfing  Sacrifice,  but  in  an  attitude  of  victory.  The  bull 
emblematizes  rule,  dominion.  To  our  glorified  Saviour  the 
Father  gave  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  (  Matt 
xxviii,  18.) 

a  Gemini,  the  twins.  Ancient  name  Thaumim^  the  united.  An 
arrow  is  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  twins ;  it  seems  to  intimate 
the  Son  of  Man's  sure  and  second  coming.  The  branch  held 
by  the  other  twin  expresses  Christ's  title  of  "  The  Branch." 
(Zech.  iii,  8;  Matt,  xxiv,  27.; 

£5  Cancer,  the  crab.  Ancient  name  Sartan,  who  holds,  or  binds. 
The  crab  typifies  possession,  but  it  succeeded  the  Egyptian 
Scarabseus,  which  figure^  it  is  believed,  preceded  a  still  more 
ancient  one,  connected  with  cattle^  denoting  also  possession. 
(Gen.  xlix,  11  ;  John  xii^  14,  15.)  Such  emblems  express 
in  a  certain  way  Christ's  hold  or  possession  of  His  redeemed 
people,  the  reward  of  His  finished  work.  The  Scarabaeus,  one 
of  them,  like  the  English  rose-beetle,  lives  long  under  ground 
as  a  grub.  It  then  is  transformed,  emerges,  and  spreads  beauti- 
ful wings,  like  the  butterfly  rising  as  towards  heaven — an  em- 
blem of  the  Resurrection.  (Job  xiv,  13,  15  ;  xix,  25-27  ;  Isa. 
liii,  II.) 

^  Leo.  Ancient  name  Arieh,  the  lion,  coming,  leaping  forth.  This 
is  He  who  cometh,  "  Son  of  God/'  the  "  Seed  of  the  woman," 
"mighty  to  save."  In  the  Egyptian  remains.  His  foot  is  over 
the  head  of  the  prostrate  serpent.  "  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,"  He  comes  for  the  destruction  of  His  enemies^  and  the 
salvation  of  His  people.  Amen  I  even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus." 
(Isa.  Ixviii,  i;  Ixiv,  1-4;  Ixvi,  5;  Hos.  xi,  10;  Rev.  v,  5; 
xxii^  20.) 
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Personal  appearance  of  Mahomet.  For  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  private  life  of  Mahomet,  we  must  rely  on  the  Arabian 
writers,  who  dwell  with  fond  and  proud  satisfaction  on  the  graces  and 
intellectual  gifts  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him.  He  was  of  a 
middle  stature,  of  a  clear,  fair  skin,  and  ruddy  complexion.  His  head 
and  features,  though  large,  were  well  proportioned ;  he  had  a  prominent 
forehead,  large  dark-brown  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  thick  bushy 
beard.  His  mouth,  though  rather  wide,  was  handsomely  formed,  and 
adorned  with  teeth  white  as  pearls,  the  upper  row  not  closely  set  but 
in  regular  order — which  appeared  when  he  smiled,  and  gave  an  agree- 
able expression  to  his  countenance.  He  had  a  quick  ear,  and  a  fine 
sonorous  voice.  His  dark  eyebrows  approached  each  other  without 
meeting.  His  hair  fell  partly  in  ringlets  about  his  temples,  and  partly 
hung  down  between  his  shoulders  To  prevent  whiteness,  the  supposed 
effect  of  Satanic  influence,  he  stained  it,  as  the  Arabs  often  do  still, 
of  a  shining  reddish  colour.  His  frame  was  muscular  and  compact 
robust  rather  than  corpulent.  When  he  walked,  he  carried  a  staff,  in 
imitation  of  the  other  prophets,  and  had  a  singular  affectation  of  being 
thought  to  resemble  Abraham.  The  assertion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Christians,  that  he  was  subject  to  epilepsy,  must  be  ascribed  to  ignor- 
ance or  malice. 


Napoleon's  Bees.  —  Napoleon  I.,  wishing  to  have  some  regal 
emblem  more  ancient  than  the  fleuvde  lya,  is  said  to  have  adopted  the 
bee  under  the  following  circumstances.  When  the  tomb  of  Childeric 
(the  father  of  Clovis)  was  opened  in  1653,  there  were  found,  besides 
the  skeletons  of  his  horse  and  page,  his  arms,  etc.,  a  great  number  of 
models  of  what  the  French  heralds  nlistook  for  bees.  These  were  "of 
the  purest  gold,  their  wings  being  inlaid  with  a  red  stone,  like  corneliaD.*' 

These  "bees  "  were  accordingly  sprinkled  over  the  imperial  robe  as 
emblematical  of  enterprise  and  activity.  But  these  small  ornaments 
resembling  bees  were  only  what  in  French  are  called  yZeun>n«,  supposed 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  harness  of  the  war  horse.  Handfuls  of 
them  were  found  when  the  tomb  was  opened  at  Tournay,  and  sent  to 
Louis  XIV.  They  were  deposited  upon  a  green  ground  at  Versailles, 
which  was  adopted  by  Napoleon  as  the  original  Merovingian  color. 


Anagrams  on  "  Notes  and  Queries."    The  following  anagrams 
were  formed  35  years  ago : 

1.  A  Question-Sender.  6.  No  end  as  I  request. 

2.  O  send  in  a  Request.  7.  A — n's  nose  quite  red. 

3.  Queens  and  Tories.  8.  Stand  queer  noise. 

4.  Tires  no  sad  Queen.  9.  Dan.  Stone,  Esquire. 

5.  Ends  a  Queen's  riot. 
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Modes  of  Execution.  A  contributor  to  American  Notes  and  Queries 
summarizes  the  modes  of  execution  in  different  countries  as  follows : 

Austria,  gallows,  public.  Oldenburg,  musket,  public. 

Bavaria,  guillotine,  private.  Portugal,  gallows,  public. 

Belgium,  guillotine,  public.  Prussia,  sword,  private. 

Brunswick,  axe,  private.  Russia,  musket,  gallows,  or  sword, 
China,  sword  or  cord,  public.  public. 

Denmark,  guillotine^  public.  Saxony,  guillotine,  private. 

Ecuador,  musket,  public.  Spain,  garrote,  public. 

France,  guillotine,  private  Switzerland  : 
Great  Britain,  gallows,  private.  Fifteen  cantons,  sword,  public. 

Hanover,  guillotine,  private.  Two  cantons,  guillotine,  public. 

Italy,  capital   punishment  abol-        Two  cantons,  guillotine,  private. 

ished.  United  States,  other  than  New  York 
Netherlands,  gallows,  public.  gallows,  mostly  private. 


Holy  Coat  of  Treves.  Said  to  be  spun  from  the  wool  of  a  lamb 
by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  woven  in  a  grey  coat  by  St.  Helena  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Christ  wore  it  at  the  crucifixion.  It  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  Jew,  who  ttirew  it  into  the  sea  because  the  blood-stains 
would  not  wash  out,  and  a  whale  swallowed  it.  The  whale  being 
caught  by  a  fisherman,  the  grey  coat  found  in  its  belly  was  sold  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  Orendel,  son  of  Eygel,  a  Christian  king  of 
Treves.  Orendel  deposited  the  coat  in  a  stone  coffin,  where,  being 
discovered,  it  became  a  venerable  relic  exhibited  to  the  faithful  every 
twenty-five  years. 


Ten  Virtues  of  the  Virgin.     In  Catholic  theology. 

1.  Chastity.  Because  she  is  the  queen  of  virgins. 

2.  Prudence.  Shows  in  the  Annunciation. 

3.  Humility.  Even  when  chosen  for  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  she 
called  herself  '*the  handmaid  of  tho  Lord." 

4.  Faith.  She  believed  and  doubted  not  what  the  angel  announced. 

5.  Piety.  Shown  by  her  retirement,  silence  and  submission. 

6.  Obedience.  She  submitted  to  the  will  of  God. 

7.  Poverty.  She  despised  the  grandeur  and  wealth  of  the  world. 

8.  Patience.  In  bearing  the  pain  of  her  travail. 

9.  Charity.  In  offering  her  son  a  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  man. 

10.  Compassion.  In  that  a  sword  pierced  her  own  heart  out  of  com- 
passion to  her  son. 


"  In  this  world  a  man  must  be  either  anvil  or  hammer." 

— LongfeUaw. 
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Introgyrant  Figures. 

T.  Perronet  Thompson,  author  of  "  Geometry  withont  Axioms,"  at 
^empled  the  collecting  of  conditions  under  which  figures  of  various 
kinds  may  be  turned  about  certain  points  and  be  what  may  be  termed 
inirogyrant,  or  turn  upon  their  own  ground  without  change  of  place* 
For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  go  into  details, 
the  following  is  the  result  of  his  conclusions : 

"A  solid  may  be  described,  all  the  points  in  whose  surface  shall  be 
equidistant  from  a  given  point  within  ;  such  a  solid  is  called  a  sphere. 

A  sphere  may  be  turned  in  any  manner  whatsoever  about  its  centre, 
without  change  of  place.  Consequences  deducible  from  this  are,  that 
if  two  spheres  touch  one  another  externally^  they  touch  only  in  a  point 
and  if  they  are  turned  as  one  body  about  the  two  centers  which  remain 
at  rest,  the  point  of  contact  remains  unmoved.  Hence  if  about  two 
assigned  points  be  described  a  succession  of  spheres  touching  one  an- 
other, any  number  of  intermediate  points  may  be  determined  that  shall 
be  desired,  which,  on  the  whole  being  turned  about  the  two  centers, 
shall  be  without  change  of  place ;  and  if  this  be  extended  to  imagining 
one  sphere  to  increase  continuously  in  magnitude  and  the  other  to 
decrease^  till  the  increasing  sphere  meets  the  other  point,  and  vice 
versa,  the  line  described  by  their  point  of  contact  will,  on  being  turned 
about  its  extremities,  be  without  change  of  place  throughout ;  such  a 
line  is  called  a  straight  line.  If  two  equal  spheres  be  placed  touching 
one  another  externally,  and  about  their  centers  be  described  two  other 
greater  spheres  equal  to  one  another,  and  a  straight  line  of  unlimited 
length  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  smaller  spheres 
through  any  point  in  the  intersection  of  the  others ;  this  straight  line, 
on  the  whole  being  turned  about  the  two  centres  of  the  spheres,  will 
describe  a  surface  in  which  any  two  points  being  taken,  the  straight 
line  between  them,  with  its  prolongation  either  way,  may  be  demon- 
strated to  lie  wholly  in  that  surface.  A  surface  of  this  kind  is  called 
a  plane.  From  these,  all  the  relations  of  straight  lines  and  planes 
may  be  inferred. 

If  in  this  there  is  any  novelty  and  truth,  it  is  surprising  that  a 
property  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  sphere,  should  not  have  been  sooner  carried  into  its 
consequences." 

The  part  relating  to  the  disputed  principle  of  'parallel  lines  he  gives 
as  follows  : 

"  If  a  tessera  (or  quadrilateral  rectilinear  plane  figure  of  which  two 
of  the  opposite  sides  are  equal  to  one  another  and  make  equal  interior 
angles  with  a  side  between  them  which  shall  be  called  the  base  )  has 
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the  angles  at  the  base  less  than  right  angles,  the  angles  opposite  to 
the  base  cannot  be  right  angles,  And  this  because,  if  a  number  of 
such  figures  are  placed  side  by  side,  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  a 
straight  line  of  unlimited  length  which  shall  travel  continuously  from 
one  of  the  angular  points  in  the  series  of  bases,  along  the  straight  line 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  sides,  keeping  ever  at  right  angles  to  it, 
cannot  cease  to  cut  the  bases  and  make  angles  at  the  point  of  section 
all  severally  greater  than  a  given  angle,  before  it  has  reached  the 
series  made  by  the  sides  opposite  to  the  bases ;  wh?ch  is  inconsistent 
with  those  sides  forming  one  straight  line  as  must  be  the  case  if  the 
angles  opposite  to  the  bases  in  the  tesseras  were  right  angles.  Whence 
may  be  inferred  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  not  less 
than  two  right  angles ;  and  Euclid's  Axiom. 

So  that,  if  this  be  true,  the  principle  of  the  quadraneity  of  nature, 
which  has  been  hunted  for  so  many  centuries,  is  neither  mystical,  nor 
metaphysical,  nor  analytical,  but  is  to  be  detected  in  an  experiment  on 
the  squareness  of  a  piece  of  paper,  much  like  what  a  school-girl  per- 
forms as  preliminary  to  the  composition  of  a  fly-cage." 

Zoroaster,  or  Zarathrushtra.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  371.)  According 
to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Geiger  and  Dr.  Fr.  von  Spiegel's  work  on  the  "  Age 
of  the  Avesta  and  Zoroaster,"  the  etymology  of  the  name  2k>roaster  or 
Zarathrushtra  is  much  disputed.  M.  Windischmann  collected  many 
forms  of  the  names,  among  them  are  these,  from  a  note  on  page  80  of 
the  above  work : 

Zartusht,  Zaraduhasht,  Zartuhasht,  Zarhusht,  Zaratush,  Zaradusht^ 
Zartusht,  Zardusht,  Zarduhasht,  Zarahtusht,  Zarahdusht,  Zardisht,  and 
Zardisht. 

George  Rawlinson  explains  it  to  mean    "  descendant  from  Venus.'' 

Dr.  F.  Miiller  makes  it  to  mean  ''possessing  courageous  camels." 

Burnouf  explains  it/u/vos  ct^melos  habens^  ''possessing  yellow  camels." 

Roth  makes  the  name  to  mean  "  a  goldsmith." 

Haug  explain  the  name  as  ''he  who  has  an  excellent  heart,"  or  the 
"  excellent  panegyric  poet  or  singer,"  but  later  on  he  abandoned  this 
as  untenable  (Essays,  first  edition,  1862,  p.  252,  Note). 

There  is  also  much  controversy  as  to  the  time  he  lived. 

"  Zoroaster  is  the  only  man  of  whom  we  have  heard  that  he  laughed 
on  the  very  day  of  his  birth.  His  brain  also  is  said  to  have  throbbed 
so  violently  that  no  hand  could  be  laid  upon  his  head  —  a  presage  of 
future  wisdom."— TVwiyx  Natural  History^  VII,  16. 

Edgeworth. 
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Ringing  the  XJkanges. 

'^A  little  genius  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  brightest  »ww." 


PUNCTUATION. 

I  saw  a  peacock  with  a  fiery  tail: 

I  saw  a  blazing  star  that  dropped  down  hall; 

I  saw  a  cloud  begirt  with  iry  round; 

I  saw  a  sturdy  oak  creep  on  the  groimd; 

I  saw  a  pismire  swallow  on  a  whale; 

I  saw  the  brackish  sea  brim  fViU  of  ale; 

I  saw  a  phial  glass  sixteen  yatxis  deep; 

I  saw  a  well  fhll  of  men*s  tears  to  weep; 

I  saw  men's  eyes  all  on  a  flame  of  fire; 

I  saw  a  house  high  as  the  moon  or  higher; 

1  saw  the  railient  sun  at  midnight; 

I  saw  the  man  who  saw  this  dreadtul  sight. 

THE   HENGLISHMAN. 

Whereas  by  vou  I  have  been  driven 

From  'ouse.  from  'ome,  firom  'ope,  (Vom  'eaveo, 

And  phiced  by  your  most  learned  society, 

In  Hexlle,  Hangnlsh,  and  Uanxiety; 

Kay,  changed  without  one  Just  pretence. 

With  Uarroganoe  and  H impudence— 

I  here  demand  full  restitution, 

And  beg  yon'U  mend  your  Helocation. 

WANT   OF   A   PENNY. 

For  want  of  a  penny  the  nail  was  lost; 
For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost; 
For  the  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost; 
For  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost; 
For  want  of  a  rider  the  battle  was  lost; 
For  want  of  the  battle  the  kingdom  was  lost; 
All  for  the  want  of  a  penny. 

HARMONIC    MNEMONICS. 

All  the  G  and  A  keys 

Are  between  the  black  thrtei^ 

And  'tween  the  /tros  are  all  the  D's. 

Then  on  the  right  side  of  all  the  threes 

Will  be  found  the  B's  and  C's; 

But  on  the  left  side  of  the  threes 

Are  all  the  F's  and  all  the  E's. 

HOW,    WHEN,    AND   WHERE. 

If  yon  your  lipe  would  keep  fh>m  slips, 
Five  things  observe  with  care: 
Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  yon  speak, 
And  Aoir,  and  trAen,  and  where. 

THAT   LAST   STILL   NIGHT. 

Amid  the  moist  and  coldest  frosts. 
With  barest  wrists  and  stoutest  boasts, 
He  thrusts  his  fists  against  the  posts. 
And  still  insists  he  sees  the  ghosts. 

THE    ILIAD   AND   ODYSSEY. 

That  Homer  fihould  a  bankrupt  be 
Is  not  so  very  Odd,  d'ye  see, 
If  it  be  true,  as  I'm  instructed. 
That  111  he  had  his  books  conducted. 
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A   SIGH    FOR   A   CIPHER. 

a  0  a  0  but  I  0  U» 
O  0  no  0  but  O  0  me ; 
O  let  not  m V  0  a  0  go, 
But  give  U  0  I  0  U  BO. 

(You  sigh  for  a  cipher  but  I  sigh  for  you; 
O  sigh  for  no  cipher^  but  O  sign  for  me: 

0  let  not  my  sigh  for  a  cipher  go, 

But  give  sigh  f>r  sigh,  for  I  sigh  for  you  80. 

ough! 

'*  Wile,  make  me  some  dumplings  of  dough, 
They're  better  than  meat  tor  my  cough; 
Pray  let  them  be  boiled  till  hot  through, 
But  not  till  they're  heavy  or  tough. 
Now  I  must  be  ott'  to  the  plough, 
And  the  boys  (when  they've  had  enough) 
Must  keep  the  flie»  off  with  a  bough 
While  the  old  mare  drinks  at  the  trough." 

SHE   SAW    I    SAW    ESAU. 

1  saw  Esau  kiseing  Kate, 

And  the  fact  is  we  all  t^jree  saw; 
For  I  saw  Esau,  he  saw  me. 
And  she  saw  I  saw  Esau. 

STRANGE   SIGHTS. 

I  saw  a  cow— slip  through  the  fence, 
A  house— fly  in  a  store; 
I  saw  a  wood— chuck  up  the  road. 
And  a  stone— pick  on  the  floor. 

A   BIOGRAPHY. 

He  was  a  man— was  bom  of  Nun, 
A  father— Nun  he  had  before  him, 
Nun  came  to  life— death  came  to  Nun, 
His  epitaph— Nun  is  o'er  him. 

A    LOVE   LETTER. 

I       thee,  read  see  that  me. 
Love    is  down  will    I'll    have 
But    that  and  you  have  you'll 
One    and    up     and  you      if 

A   PALIMDROME 

"  Bevel,  but  lately  born  to  fome, 
He  is  his  race's  great  retriever; 
Reverse  the  letters  of  his  name, 
And  'gainst  oppression  he's  the  lever.** 

SIBILATION. 

Surpassing  sweet,  seraphic  strains  she  sings, 
Softening  sad  spirits  sympathetic  strings ; 
Such  Boul-subduinfl;  sounds,  so  strangely  soothing, 
She  seems  some  aaiutly  spirit,  sorrow  smoothing. 

UNITED   WE  STAND,   UNTIED   WE   FALL. 

*<  U  nlte  and  untie  are  the  same— so  say  yo  U. 
N  ot  in  wedlock  I,  ween,  has  this  unity  bee  N. 
I  D  the  drama  of  marriage  each  wandering  gou  T, 
T  o  a  new  fiice  would  ny— all  except  yon  and  I.— 
E  ach  seeking  to  alter  the  spell  in  their  seen  E." 
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The  Fourth  Dimension.      (Vol.  IV,  325 ;  VI,  p.  362  ;   VII,  51, 


Si'^,  72,  117  ;  VIII,  302.) 
tioD  "  formed  ? 


How  is  the  table  on   the 


"  fourth  dimen- 
Agnostic. 
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The  starting  point  is  a  table  of  the 
point,  line,  square,  and   cube : 

In  this  table  the  properties  of  any  of 
these  four  are  read  in  the  vertical  columns. 
Thus,  the  square  has  4  points,  4  lines,  i 
square,  and  no  cube. 

A  slight  examination  of  this  table  wil 
show  : 

I.  That  the  number  of  points  (or  an- 
gles, extremities)  in  any  dimension  is 
found  by  raising  2  to  the  power  represent- 
ed by  the  numerical  position  of  the  re- 
quired dimension,  thus  : 
Line  2^  =  2  number  of  points. 
Square  2^  z=  4  " 

Cube      23  =  8  " 

4th         2*  =  16 
Nth         2»  =  2» 


2.  That  the  number  in  any  square  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  twice  the 
number  horizontally  preceding  it  and  the  number  immediately  above 
the  doubled  number.  (The  squares  in  the  small  table  have  been  let- 
tered to  facilitate  reference.)  Thus,  the  number  in  I  is  found  to  be 
equal  to  twice  the  number  in  k  plus  the  number  in  ^,  or  (2Xi)+4=^' 

To  construct  the  table  then,  we  rule  off  the  spaces  into  horizontal 
and  vertical  columns,  remembering  that  the  table  is  to  be  read  verti- 
cally. The  first  horizontal  columu  will  continue  from  the  cube  on- 
ward to  contain  the  various  powers  of  two,  the  exponent  being  dways 
the  same  as  the  number  representing  the  corresponding  dimension, 
(thus,  2^^  is  the  number  of  points  in  the  20th  dimension,  etc.),  up  to 
2^  for  Nth,  or  any  dimension.  Then  copy  in  the  squares  already 
known.  We  find  by  rule  i  that  there  must  be  16  points  in  the  4th 
dimension. 
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How  many  lines?  This  number  will  occupy  the  next  square  to  the 
right  of  squared.     It  will  therefore  be  (2X12) +8=2  44-8=32. 

How  many  squares?    2  Z+^="(2X6)+i2=  12+12=24. 

How  many  cubes?    2  p+Z=(2Xi)+6=2+6=8. 

How  many  4th?  (2 Xo)+j9=«(2Xo)+i=o-|-i=«i,  which  is  evi- 
dently correct. 

In  making  the  tables  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  words  indicating 
the  horizontal  columns  plural,  as  above,  thus  avoiding  any  confusion 
as  to  which  column  is  to  be  read. 

To  those  who  are  curious  in  these  matters  and  who  have  more  time 
than  I  in  following  them  out,  I  call  attention  to  the  curious  manner  in 
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which   nnmbers  duplicate  themselves  and  in  various  ways ;   thus: 

We  find  in  the  column  of  squares  (vertical)  two  4's ;  in  the  5th 
two  8o's  ;  in  the  8th  two  1792's,  and  so  on  in  each  third  colunn. 

In  the  5th  and  4th  dimensions  32  occurs  paired,  and  so  1024  in  the 
loth  and  8th  dimensions^  etc. 

In  vertical  columns  we  find  frequently  a  number  followed  by  one- 
half  itself,  thus :  in  the  cube  column  we  find  12,  6  ;  in  the  5th  80,  40; 
in  the  7th  560,  280,  and  so  in  each  odd-numbered  dimension. 

A  very  curious  thing  about  the  table  is  that  an  error  in  the  table  is 
not  persistent  for  the  whole  table  ;  it  affects  a  part  of  the  table  only 
and  soon  eliminate  itself.  Thus,  in  the  table  as  first  published  by  my- 
self, in  some  way  I  wrpte  60  for  80  as  the  number  of  squares  in  the 
5th  dimension  ;  the  error  was  confind  to  a  space  represented  by  a 
right-angled  triangle  with  the  right  angle  in  the  N  column.  I  should 
be  pleased   to  see  some   discussion  on  this  very  curious  table. 

L.  H.  AVM^,  Chicago,  III. 

Ancient  Name  OF  "Manchester."  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  372.)  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.'s  "  Geographical  Dictionary  "  says  the  ancient  name 
of  Manchester  is  Mancuniutn.  The  Latin  name  of  New  Hampshire 
is  N€o  Hanionimsis  found  on  the  seal  of  the  State. 

Saint  David  of  March  1.  (VoL  VIII,  p.  372.)  David  was  the 
son  of  Xantus,  Prince  of  of  Cereticu^  now  Cardiganshire,  by  Malea 
ria,  a  nun.  Educated  for,  and  ordained,  a  priest  he  retired  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  embraced  an  ascetic  life.  He  founded  twelve  convents  in 
Wales.  In  577  the  Archdishop  Caerleon  resigned  his  see  to  David 
Died  in  642  after  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  146  years. 
The  Welsh  regard  him  as  their  patron  saint  and  annually  hold  festive 
meetings  on  March  i.  The  Welsh  wear  leeks  in  their  hats  on  Saint 
David's  Day. 

"  New  Gospel  of  Peace."  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  272.)  Richard  Grant 
White  was  the  author  of  the  "  New  Gospel  of  Peace,  according  to  St 
Benjamin."    There  were  Books  I  to  IV.     New  York,  1863-1866. 

"  The  Chronicles  of  Gotham,"  by  the  same  author,  were  published 
in  1 87 1,  in  the  same  quaint  style. 

**  Revelations,  a  companion  to  the  *  New  Gospel  of  Peace,*  ap- 
peared in  1863,  immediately  after  Book  I  was  published. 

''  Book  of  the  Prophet  Stephen,  Son  of  Douglas,"  appeared  in  1864. 
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Quadrature  of  the   Circle. 

EXTRACT   FROM   THE   COSMOGRAPHIC   WORKS  OF   P.   A.    I.   ADAM. 


[I  send  you  Mons.  Adam's  solution  (?)  of  the  "  quadrature  of  the 
circle,"  translated  by  myself  from  the  original  French,  sent  to  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.  In  all  figures,  notation,  etc.,  the 
original  has  been  followed  strictly.  Its  fallacy  is  very  evident,  but  I 
send  it  to  add  to  the  collection.  Louis  H.  Aym^,  Chicago,  III.] 

The  area  of  every  great  circle  is  equal  to  the  circumference  multi- 
plied by  half  the  radius,  or  the  quarter  of  the  diameter  :  therefore  to 
the  semi-circumference  by  the  radius,  or  the  quarter  of  the  circumfer- 
ence by  the  diameter. 

360°  X    28°64,70  =  10,312°92 

180°  X    57^29,40  =  10,312°92 

90°  X  114°58,80  =  10,312°92 

Before  and  since  the  time  of  Archimedes  it  has  been  sought  to  con- 
struct geometrically  the  length  of  a  circumference  of  known  radius, 
or  the  side  of  a  square  having  the  same  area  as  that  of  a  circle  of 
known  radius — the  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  said  to  be 
impossible  of  solution.   However  in  mathematics  everything  isjpossible. 
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Problem  :  —  Establish  geometrically  a  square  which  shall  have  the 
same  area  as  a  circle  of  given  radius.  Drawing  and  measurement 
are  both  easy. 

Eaample :  —  Any  opening  of  a  compass  being  67**29,40,  the  drde 
described  with  this  radius  will  contain  360^  which  divided  into  four 
quadrants  will  give  an  equal  number  of  quarter  circles.  From  the 
center  -4,  after  fixing  the  45th  degree  of  each  of  the  radii  A-B,  A-B, 
draw  straight  lines  to  the  45th  degree  from  the  points  (7,  C;  ako 
draw  and  prolong  four  radii  distant  45  degrees  from  A  B,  A-B.  Not 
double  the  distance  A-D,  thus  obtained,  and  the  points,  E,  E,  E,  E, 
will  be  obtained  as  the  corners  or  angles  of  a  square  area  equal  to 
that  comprised  in  the  circle  : 

10r55,25,48  X  101°55,25,48  =  10,812°92.ooo5 

with  a  radius  of  any  length   in  metres,  kilometres,  myriametres,  etc, 
the  procedure  is  the  same. 

E.  g. — Given  a  radius  of  50  metres.  Then  the  circumference  will  be, 
the  diameter  (100  metres)  X  8.1416  =  814.16  metres,  which  being 
divided  into  four  quadrants  will  give  as  many  quarter  circles,  all  equal, 
of  an  area  of  814.16  metres  X  25  =  7.854  metres. 

From  the  center  A,  draw  straight  lines  through  the  89th27  of  each 
quadrant.  Fix  the  89th27  point  of  the  radii  A-B^  A-B ;  from  C,  C, 
draw  four  straight  lines ;  then  doubling  the  four  distances  from  the 
center  A,  to  D,  D,  D,  D,  the  points  E,  E,  E,  E,  are  reached,  the  four 
right  angles  of  a  square  of  equal  area  to  that  of  the  circumferena 
of  the  circle  : 

88°».62,28  X  88"*.62,28  =  7,854  metres  ooo6. 

The  101  degree  55,25,48  being  applied  to  all  lengths,  a  simpler 
method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : 

If  the  radius  is  of  114  metres  68,80,  the  chord  ("  ouvtriart ")  of  each 
degree  being  2  metres ;  then  : 

2  X  101°55,25,48  =  203  metres  10,50,96  X  208  metres  10,50,96 
=  41,251  metres  68 
of  area  equal  to  that  comprised  by  the  circumference  of  a  circle  229 
metres  17,60  in  diameter;  that  is  to  say, 

circumference  720  X  57^29,40  =  41,251  metres  68. 
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Napierian,  Natural^  and  Common  Logarithms.  Florian  Cajori 
has  shown  in  an  article  in  Artemas  Martin's  Maihematiccd  Magazine  for 
January,  1890,  that  Napierian  logarithms  differ  from  natural  logarithms 
He  says  that  Davies,  Ficklin,  Greenleaf,  Loomis,  Ray^  Robinson, 
Schuyler,  Stoddard  and  Henkle,  Thomson  and  Quimby,  Wells,  and 
many  other  writers  on  algebra  state  that  Lord  Napier  selected 
2.718281828459045235360-f- for  the  base  of  his  system;  and  that 
J.  M.  Peirce  pointed  out  the  error,  that  Napier's  logarithms  differ  from 
natural  logarithms.  The  modulus  of  Napier's  logarithms  is  not  equal 
to  1,  but  nearly  to —1.  Napier  did  not  calculate  his  logarithms  to 
any  base.  The  base  for  a  system  of  logarithms  was  suggested  to 
mathematicians  later.  John  Speidell  was  the  first  person  to  calculate 
logarithms  to  the  base  €  =  2.7 1828 18284590452353604-,  and  pub- 
lished his  J\r€W  Logarithms  in  16 19,  five  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Napier's  system.  The  calculation  of  logarithms  is  too  lengthy  for 
space  in  this  article. 

The  following  table  gives  the  three  kinds  of  logarithms  for  the  num- 
bers 1  to  10  : 


Ho. 

Napierian  Logarithm. 

Natural  Logarithm. 

Common  Logarithm. 

I 

161180956.509 

0.0000000 

0.0000000 

2 

154249484.703 

0.6931472 

0.3010299 

3 

150194833.622 

1.0986 1 23 

O.4771212 

4 

147318012.551 

1.3862944 

0.6020599 

5 

X450S6378.135 

1.6094379 

0.6989700 

6 

143263361.70I 

x.79»7S95 

0.7781512 

7 

141721856.726 

1.9459101 

0.8450980 

8 

140886543  936 

2.0794415 

0.9030899 

9 

1392087 1 1.043 

2.1972246 

0.9542425 

10 

138155105-579 

2.30*5851 

1. 0000000 

How  TO  Calculate  the  Value  of  e.  Several  inquiries  which 
have  been  made  center  into  this  subject,  and  we  have  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  devoted  one  full  page  to  the  numerical  result.  Beginning 
with  I  for  a  dividend,  and  i  for  a  divisor,  divide  the  successive  deci- 
mal«quotients.by  the  arithmetical  series^  and  add  the  entire  quotients, 
and  the  sum  is  the  value  of  c,  which  is  the  base  of  the  natural  system 
of  logarithms.      The  following  page  gives  the  process  to  54  decimals : 
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i)  1 .00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
2)1 .00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 

3)  .5  0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 

4)  .166666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666+ 

5)  .041666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666666+ 

6)  .008333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333333- - 

7)  .001338888888888888888888888888888888888888888888888888*  - 

8)  .00019841 2698412698412698412698412698412698412698413698-- 

9)  .000024801587301587301587301587301587301587301587301587-- 

10)  .00000275573 192239858906525573 192239858906525573 1922398- - 

11)  .000000275573192239858906525573192239858906525573192239-- 

12)  .000000025052 1083854417187750521083854417 18775052 108385+ 

13)  .000000002087675698786809897921009032120143231254342365-- 

14)  .000000000160590438368216x45993923771701549479327257105-- 

15)  .00000000001 14707455977297247 1385 1697978682 105666232650- - 

16)  .0000000000007647 163731819816475901 13198578807044415510+ 

17)  .000000000000047794773323873852974382074911175440275969- - 

18)  .00000000000000281 1457254345520763 198945583010320016233- - 

19)  .000000000000000156192069685862264622 163643500573334235- - 

20)  .00000000000000000822063524662432971695598123(5872280749-  - 
21) .00000000000000000041 1031762331216485847799061843614037+ 
22) .0000000000000000000 1 95 7 294 1 06339 1 26 1 2308475 743735  05430- - 

23)  .0000000000000000000008^9679 139245057328674889744250246- - 

24)  .00000000000000000000003868 1 70 1 7063068403  77 169 1 193 15228+ 

25)  .00000000000000000000000161 1 73757 1096 1 183490487 13304801+ 
26) .000000000000000000000000064469502843844733961948532 192- - 
27) .000000000000000000000000002479596263224797460074943545-- 
28)  .00000000000000000000000000009 1 83689863795546 1 48425 7 168-  - 
29) .000000000000000000000000000000032798892370698379101520- - 

30)  .000000000000000000000000000000001 13099628864477 1 693 155+ 

31)  .000000000000000000000000000000000037699876288159056438+ 

32)  .0000000000000000000000000000000000012 161 250415535 17949+ 

33)  .000000000000000000000000000000000000038003907548547435+ 

34)  .oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooox 1 5 1 633562077 195+ 

35)  .000000000000000000000000000000000000000033871575355211+ 

36)  .000000000000000000000000000000000000000000967 759295863+ 
3  7)  .000000000000000000000000000000000000000000026882202662+ 
38) . 0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000007  2  65460 1 8+ 

39)  .0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000191 19632+ 

40)  .000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000490246+ 

41)  .000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000012256+ 

42)  .000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000298+ 

.00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000^4- 

e«2.7i828i82845904523536o2S747i3526624977572470936999S9f 
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uNE  DOT  LAI?  A  YFAT?  TKf  ADVA^ 


MISCELLANEOUS 

NOTESAND  QUERIES, 


WITH    ANS^A/^ERS. 


"  Everything  cornea  to  the  man  who  in  silence  can  wait,^* —  Hidden  Way. 
Vol.  \rill,  OCTOBER,  1891.  No.  10. 

Waste  -  Basket  of  Words. 

[  From  Jonrnal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  IV,  No.  XIII,  1891.] 

CijLutch, —  Food  improperly  cooked  or  otherwise  mined.  I  think 
this  is  the  Marblehead  pronunciation  of  crdch, 

Clitch,  —  A  most  expressive  word,  meaning  to  stick,  to  catch.  It  is 
not  the  same  as  ''clutch." 

Crimmy.  —  Chilly.  An  old  fisherman  says:  ''Ain't  it  too  crimmy 
to  go  sailen*  ?  "  or,  *'  It*s  a  crimmy  night." 

Culch.  —  This  word,  when  applied  to  human  beings^  has  a  secondary 
sense  of  disgust.  "  He's  a  mean  old  culch  ! "  The  epithet  is  the 
worst  which  can  be  used. 

Froach,  —  A  piece  of  clumsy  and  imperfect  needle-work,  what  would 
elsewhere  be  termed  a  botch. 

Orommet.  —  The  name  given  by  fishermen  to  a  ring  formed  by  a 
strand  of  a  rope. 

ChotU.  —  A  sour,  crabbed  wild  apple.  Oroui  ale  is  a  heavy  and 
thick  ale. 

Grouty.  —  Crabbed,  ill-tempered ;  in  this  sense  universal  in  New 
England.  Applied  to  ale,  it  signifies  muddy  and  thick.  Probably 
derived  from  the  foregoing. 

Ghrummet,  —  A  crumb  or  small  piece  of  bread.  A  woman  says  to 
her  child :  "Don't  let  fall  no  grummets."  Derivation  from  crummet,  a 
little  crumb. 

Ptxie-lated.  —  Confused,  bewildered  (pixie-led). 

Planehment.  —  Ceiling.  Now  seldom  heard.  An  old  woman  says : 
•*The  roof  wets  so,  I'm  afraid  the  planchment'll  fall."  From  planched^ 
that  is,  boarded. 

Spuael.  —  To  throw  stones,  to  pelt.  "  Squael  him,"  that  is,  throw 
stones  at  him.  —  Alice  Morse  Earle. 
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Indian  Rivet  Karnes, 


Many  persons  suppose  that  the  quaint  and  musical  Indian  names  in 
American  geographical  nomenclature  are  wholly  unlike  anything  else 
in  the  human  language.  There  is  a  belief  also  that  the  aboriginaj 
titles  of  our  waters  are  the  coinage  and  application  of  the  rude  savages 
found  here  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  Both  these  ideas  are  erro- 
neous, says  the  New  York  Times,  The  great  majority  of  the  old  abo- 
riginal names  of  America  have  what  appears  to  be  a  prototype^  if  not 
the  real  congener,  existing  in  many  of  the  ancient  languages  of  the  old 
world,  and  even  among  the  names  of  the  recently  discovered  races  of 
Central  Africa  there  are  numerous  analogies  and  identities  with  our 
native  Indian  appellations. 

In  fact,  the  river  names  show  so  many  analogies  with  the  appellations 
of  the  old  world  that  they  confirm  the  belief,  in  minds  best  informed 
on  the  subject,  that  the  American  prehistoric  man  himself  sprang  from 
the  old  world  races.     The  man  is  not  sui  generis — that  is  evident. 

Many  words  from  the  oldest  languages  known — Hebrew  and  Chinese 
are  found  in  our  ancient  Indian  appellations.  Yuba  is  in  the  Hebrew 
a  term  for  water.  We  have  two  rivers  named  Yuba  in  California,  and 
in  South  America  a  river  and  lake  have  the  name  written  Ubi. 

France  has  the  river  Ubaye  and  Africa  has  Yubi.  The  Russian 
empire  has  the  river  name  Ubi  or  Obi — either  being  correct  Yeor  or 
Yar  is  a  word  for  river  in  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Russian  also.  Yair, 
Yare,  and  Yor  are  river  names  in  England,  France,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  have  also  Yar-agua  in  America.  Australia  has  Yarra-Yarra 
(how  like  our  Walla  Walla  in  Oregon),  Africa  has  Yari-ba,  China 
has  Yarroo,  and  Scotland  has  Yarrow. 

The  Old  Hebrew  name  of  the  Nile  was  Yeor.  Garra  is  in  India, 
Garha  is  in  Hindustan,  Garoo  is  in  China,  Gara  is  in  Ireland,  Garry 
is  in  Scotland,  Garry  (Gera)  is  in  Germany,  Gaure  in  France,  Gore  in 
Central  Africa,  and  we  have  in  America  Garra^  Gauri-ba,  Garo-ga  and 
other  garas.  And  these  names  are  all  considered  native  in  the  coun- 
tries where  found.  The  word  Sur  or  Saa-ra  is  used  in  Hebrew  synony- 
mous with  our  term  water.  The  river  names  of  the  world  in  Sara 
are  almost  countless.  SSara  is  a  river  in  Russia,  in  France  (Saar), 
and  in  Switzerland.  Sara  is  a  river  and  bayou  in  Louisiana.  We 
have  also  in  America,  in  water  nomenclature,  Sara-nac,  Sara-ree,  Sara- 
toga, and  other  saras.  Our  word  Saratoga — no  one  questioning  the 
fact  that  it  is  native  American — is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the 
Russian  Saralowka.  Sara-nika  or  Latin  Saronica — like  our  Saronaeca — 
was  the  ancient  name  of  the  ^gean  sea.  Sarabat  and  Sarawak  are 
in  Asia  and  Saragossa  is  in  Spain. 

Our  name  Washita,  anciently  written  in  French  Ouachita,  is  strik. 
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ingly  like  the  Polish  name  Ouchitza.  Another  curious  name— which 
no  one  not  versed  in  such  matters  would  ever  suppose  had  anything 
like  it  else-where — is  the  central  African  lake  name  Ujijiji,  every  one 
of  whose  letters  except  one  requires  the  dot  in  writing.  But  Spain 
has  an  Uj-ji-jai,  and  South  America  has  the  river  Ju-ju-y.  These  are 
all  doubtless  corruptions  of  an  older  word. 

The  Russian  name  Wolga,  or  Volga-either  one  correct-has  its  an- 
alogy in  the  Alabama  river  name  Wolkee.  The  name  Yazoo  of  Mis- 
sissippi is  duplicated  in  Yazwa  of  Russia  and  in  Yazzi  of  Central  Africa. 
One  name  Catawba  -  unquestionably  Southern  Indian  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  Arabian  name  Kataba-this  perhaps  thousand  of  years 
older  than  the  American  word.  Central  Africa  gives  a  duplicate  in 
Katiba.  Central  Africa  has  the  river  Monongah;  in  America  we 
have  the  river  name  Monongahela,  with  its  dialectic  suffix  "  ela,"  tne 
significance  of  which  is  unknown.  Central  Africa  has  also  the  Congo. 
In  America  we  have  the  Congaree,  and  also  the  Concho.  The  word 
Gahga  (  the  true  word  for  the  name  Ganges )  is  a  Hindu  word  for 
river.  Congo  and  Ganga  are  identities.  Both  Ganga  and  Konki  are 
rivers  in  Asia.  Central  Africa  has  the  Lo-Wando,  or  simply  the 
'*  River  Wando/'  Lo  given  by  Stanley  and  Livingstone  as  a  term  for 
river  or  water.  We  have  Wando,  a  river  in  South  Carolina.  The 
Hindu  language  shows  that  Wando,  ondo,  hondo  or  indoo  are  all  the 
same — an  oriental  terra  for  deep  waters  or  the  sea.  The  Spanish 
language  has  hondo  for  lake.  We  have  not  only  the  river  name 
Wondo,  but  there  is  in  Central  America  the  name  Honduras.  Ondo- 
rochi — this  is  really  Ondo-ri — was  the  Indian  name  of  Lake  George. 

Africa  has  Ruaun;  in  Virginia  we  have  Rivanna.  Africa  has 
Kariba ;  we  have  Cariba  and  Caribbee.  Africa  has  Kyoga ;  we  have 
Cuyogo  and  Cuvahoga  and  Kiokee,  all  pure  Indian  words.  Denmark 
has  the  same  word  written  Kiogee.  Africa  has  Luri ;  we  have  Luray, 
and  Europe  has  it  both  Loo-ri  and  Lu  roo.  We  have  Tennessee,  or, 
as  it  was  originally  written  Tenassa ;  Asia  has  Tenassarim.  Our  word 
was  the  Indian  name  of  a  river ;  Tenassarim  has  many  rivers.  Tokeo 
or  Tocoa  is  in  the  Hebrew,  Tokoi  is  in  the  Chinese,  Tokay  is  in  Hun- 
gary, while  Tocoa  and  Tuccoa  are  in  our  Indian.  Unaka  is  in  the 
Indian  (the  word  is  found  also  as  unacul )  ;  unique  is  in  French. 

Our  word  for  water,  from  the  German,  is  seen  in  the  Indian  river 
name  Watcree.  The  German  river  names  Wari  (Werre  and  Werra) 
and  English  Wear  are  reproduced  in  the  Indian  Uwharrie  of  North 
Carolina.  Shocho  and  Socon  are  in  the  Hebrew,  Sacosoco,  Shochoe 
and  Soccoro  are  in  the  Indian,  while  Socco  is  in  the  Italian. 

Lena  is  in  Russia  and  Prussia,  Lena  and  Lenapa  and  Lena-wa  are 
American,  Lenai  is  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Lanho— which  is  the 
same  thing — is  in  China.  Too-la  is  a  deep  river  in  China ;  TiiU  is  a 
deep  lake  in  California.    Narra,  or  Na-ri,  is  in  America,  in  Russia 
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and  in  India — river  names.  The  term  as  nara  or  na-ri  is  inlmany 
river  or  other  water  names  all  over  the  world.  We  have  it  in  Nana- 
gansett,  Narrawan  is  in  Assyria,  and  Narrawando  is  in  Africa.  The 
double  synonyms  are  seen  in  these  names.  The  term  nachar,  or 
nichar,  is  Hebrew  for  river.  We  find  it  as  Nichar,  Niger,  and  other- 
wise in  river  names  in  many  places  in  the  world. 

Our  word  Nicaragua  shows  it  with  its  Spanish  suffix.  We  have  the 
name  Chile;  China  has  a  Chee-lee,  Chicobea  is  in  the  Fiji  islands, 
Chicapa  is  in  Mexico,  and  Chicopee  is  in  Massachusetts.  The  term 
massa,  which  we  see  in  our  New  England  name,  originally  applying  to 
water^  the  bay,  is  found  in  water  nomenclature  in  many  languages. 

It  is  in  the  Hebrew  ("  the  waters  of  Massa  and  Meribah,"  Exodas, 
xvii.,  7  ) ;  Massacucoli  is  a  lake  in  Italy,  and  Massarooney  is  a  river 
in  South  American  Guiana. 

Onega  is  in  Russia,  Oneida  is  in  New  York.  Russia  has  Ouod, 
New  York  has  Onondaga.  Russia  has  Yenessee  and  New  York  has 
Genessee.  Sinu  is  in  Germany,  Sinu  and  Sinew  are  in  America,  and 
Sinou  is  in  Africa.  Central  Africa  has  Kanzoz-ola,  while  we  have 
the  word  as  Kansas.     We  have  Utah  and  Eutaw.     Italy  has  Uta. 

Russia  has  Ouda  and  Ooda,  and  France  Oude.  The  writing  in 
Germany  is  Oder.  In  Italy  the  name  is  Addr.  These  are  doubtless 
all  the  same  thing  etymologically^  as  the  old  Sanskrit  word  for  water, 
uda  or  oode,  and  the  Slavonic  woda.  Many  Sanskrit  words  for  water 
are  seen  in  the  Indian  names  of  rivers — Apa,  Uda,  and  Ogha  being 
conspicuous.  The  Celtic  term  Acha  is  reproduced  in  the  Indian  river 
word  Hatchie,  the  same  as  Italian  Aci.  Kusan  corruptions  are  Ouchee 
or,  as  written  in  one  Indian  creek  name,  Uchee,  and  Oosa  or  Ouse, 
and  yet  Ousa  and  Ouse  are  given  by  authorities  as  old  Anglo-Saxon 
terms  for  water  or  rivers.  There  is  an  Oosa^  a  prehistoric  river  name 
in  Russia^  and  there  are  scores  of  the  Ooses  and  Ousas  in  the  Indian 
names  of  waters.  A  volume  would  not  exhaust  the  long  list  of  the 
likenesses  in  the  Indian  river  names  to  those  of  the  old  world. 


Quotation  :  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  370.)  **  The  only  serious  omen  of 
future  ill  being  is  ill  doing ;  the  only  sure  token  of  future  well  being 
is  well  doing."  This  quotation  is  found  in  the  singular  work  entitled 
'*  Miranda  :  a  Book  of  Wonders  Hitherto  Unheeded,"  by  Emanuel 
Filopanti,  born  on  April  20,  18 12.   The  words  are  found  on  page  371. 

"  First  Gentleman  of  Europe."  (Vol.  I,  p.  285,)  Barnes's 
'^  Brief  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Peoples,"  p.  277,  sajs 
that  George  IV  (1820-1830)  was  styled  the  '*  First  Gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope," for  his  courtly  manners  and  exquisite  dress. 
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Eridanus.  (N.  and  Q.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  274.)  What  river  does  the 
constellation  Eridanus  commemorate,  and  what  does  the  word  mean  ? 

Allen  Greene. 

Eridanus,  a  Southern  constellation,  extends  from  Rigel,  a  first- 
magnitude  star  in  Orion,  to  Achernar,  also  a  first-magnitude  star  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Phoenix.  Eudoxos  of  Cnidos,  4th  century 
B.  C,  in  his  uranographic  chart,  calls  it  Eridanos  Potamos,  "  the  River 
Eridanus,  called  sometimes  simply  the  river,  Amnis,  FiuviusJ*  The 
mundane  stream^  Eridanus,  figures  in  the  myth  of  Phaethon.  When, 
in  his  attempt  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  he  partially  set  the 
world  on  fire,  Phaethon  was  by  Zeus  thunder-stricken,  hurled  lifeless 
into  the  Eridanus.  The  sisters  of  Phaethon  were  at  the  same  time 
changed  into  poplars  that  wept  tears  of  amber.  See  Ovid  Metamor- 
phoses, i\,  1-408;  Hyginus,  Fabulae,  154;  ¥}x\gen\x\xs^  Mythoiogiarum^ 
i.  15;  Virgil,  Ecloga,  vi.  62,  and  Aeneid,  x,  189-93.  The  Eridanus, 
as  a  mundane  stream  was  popularly  considered,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  being  the  river  Padus  or  Po,  in  Northern  Italy. 

Hyginus  ( he,  at. )  alleges  that  Pherekydes,  the  logographer,  about 
470  B,  C,  was  the  first  to  identify  the  Eridanus  with  the  Padus  or 
Fo.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Euripides,  6.  C.  428  {Hippoiytos, 
737  ),  and  subsequently  by  all  the  geographers  except  Strabo,  who 
rejects  the  story  of  the  Eridanus  in  Italy  as  mythical  (Strabo,  v.  i.  9) 
The  reason  for  the  identification  of  the  Padus  and  the  Eridanus  seems 
to  be  this :  In  the  Greek  myth  the  amber  teams  of  the  Heliades  were 
connected  with  the  Eridanus ;  and  as  amber  was  imported  into  Greece 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Eridanus  was  naturally 
identified  with  the  great  river  of  Northern  Italy,  which  flows  into  this 
part  of  the  Adriatic  (  See  Robert  Brown,  Jr.,  Erxdanus,  p.  34  ). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  Eridanus  was  originally  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  a  large  river  on  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  shores  of 
which  amber  was  produced,  and  some  have  thought  that  the  Vistula 
or  other  river  in  Northern  Germany  may  have  been  intended. 

Aeschylus  identified  the  Eridanus  with  the  Rhodanus,  and  located 
it  in  Iberia  or  Spain,  so  Pliny  tells  us  (  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii,  2,  II). 
See  also  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  Vol.  I, 
p.  849. 

Isaac  Taylor  {Words  and,  Places,  2069)  has  given  the  phrase   ''  the 
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strong  flowing "  as  the  probable  meaning,  in  Aryan,  of  Eridanus. 
Robert  Brown,  Jr.,  in  his  monograph  on  "  Eridanus,  River  and  Constel- 
lation," London,  1883,  sii'gues  that  the  Eridanus  stream  had  originally 
no  reference  to  a  European  river,  but  to  a  great  Asiatic  river  which 
he  identifies  with  the  Euphrates.  In  explanation  of  why  some  have 
connected  the  Nile  with  the  Eridanus,  he  instances  the  belief  anciently 
held  that  the  Nile  was  identical  with  the  Euphrates.  Among  the  Ak- 
kadians the  6:reat  terrestrial  ocean,  which  was  sometimes  regarded  as 
a  river,  was  called  Arra  or  Aria,  Aria  meaning  "  river  "  in  the  Akkadi- 
an tongue.  Dan  signifies  *'  strong  "  in  the  same  language  ;  and  Mr. 
Brown  thinks  it  not  far-fetched  to  read  Eridanus  in  Arra-dan  or  Aria- 
dan,  '*  the  Strong  river.''  For  a  full  discussion  of  all  points  connected 
with  Eridanus,  both  as  constellation  and  as  river,  the  work  of  Robert 
Brown,  Jr.  above  named,  should  be  consulted. 

Wm.  Emmette  Coleman. 

The  Prayer  of  Cyrus  (Isaiah  xlv,  i).  Where  can  the  prayer  of 
Cyrus  be  found,  said  to  have  been  uttered  on  his  death-bed  ?       W. 

This  notable  prayer  is  found  in  the  "  Cyropoedia  "  of  Xenophon 
Lib.  VIII,  cap.  7,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Thou,  Father  Zeus,  and  Thou  Sun,  and  all  ye  Gods,  accept  these 
sacrifices  and  thank-offerings  presented  on  account  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  and  honorable  works,  and  because  you  have  point- 
ed out  to  me  both  by  sacrificial  signs,  and  by  signs  in  the  heavens, 
and  by  auguries,  and  by  ominous  messages,  what  things  I  ought  and 
what  I  ought  not  to  do.  Many  thanks  are  also  due  to  you,  because 
I  have  also  learned  your  watchful  care,  and  have  never  in  my  season 
of  prosperity  been  high-minded  above  what  becomes  man.  And  now 
I  beseech  you  to  give  happiness  to  my  children,  and  wife,  and  friends, 
and  country  ;  and  such  a  life  as  ye  have  granted  me,  so  grant  me  a 
like  death." 

Lost  Ten  Tribes.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  370.)  We  are  informed  by  a 
reader  of  N.  and  Q.  that  a  modern  clergyman  claims  that  the  last 
mentioned  place  in  the  Bible  of  the  "  Lost  Ten  Tribes  "  is  in  Second 
Kings  XVII,  6.  One  of  our  biblical  commentators,  we  think  Scott, 
says  Jesus  no  doubt  meant  the   ^  Lost  Ten   Tribes  "  when   he  said, 

"  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  I  hem  also  I  must 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and 
one  shepherd"  Qohn  x,  16). 
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Stone    of    Scone. 
(Vol.  VI r,  p.  72.)  • 


Tradition  relates  that  the  sacred  stone  was  brought  from  the  hill  of 
Tara  in  Ireland,  and  placed  in   the  minster  of  Scone  by  Kenneth  II. 

The  Irish  claimed  to  have  received  it  by  miracle.  Popularly  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  stone  upon  which  Jacob  slept  at  Bethel,  carried 
thence  by  his  sons  when  they  went  into  Egypt,  and  conveyed  by  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  and  her  Greek  husband  to  Spain.  Upon  it  laws 
were  given,  and  from  it  justice  was  administered.  It  seems  now  to  be 
regarded  as  the  emblem  of  justice,  loyalty,  and  national  perpetuity. 

Didjon  eT6r  hear  of  Uie  cnrioas  throne 
Woere  the  mooArchs  ot  England  all  are  crowned, 

Beneath  whoee  seat  is  the  stone  of  Scone, 
Ancient  and  sacred  and  world-renouned? 

Til  only  a  battered  oaken  chair, 

MasslTC  and  ogly,  yet  once  it  shone 
With  colors  and  gildiDg,  wondroos  fair. 

And  all  because  of  the  stone  of  Scone. 

In  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  it  stands,-^ 

Four  cottooant  lions  its  sturdy  ibet. 
And  treasure,  and  lives,  and  goodly  lands 

Were  the  price  of  the  relic  beneath  its  seat. 

Plantaffenet  Edward,  of  his  line, 

The  first  and  the  bravest,  at  Donbar 
Vanquished  his  Scottish  fbe,  lang  syne, 

And  the  stone  of  Scone  was  the  spoil  of  war. 

And  nearly  six  hundred  years  have  sped. 
Since  the  chair  in  the  Abbey's  aisle  found  room, 

And  the  race  of  Edward  all  are  dead,— 
A  pinch  of  dust  in  the  sprig  of  broom. 

And  where  are  the  roees,  red  and  white? 

And  the  Tudor  plumes,  and  the  bonnet  blue? 
And  stalwart  Cromwell,  the  Roundhead  knight? 

And  William  of  Orange,  brave  and  true? 

One  by  one,  in  the  centuries  flown. 

Sitting  a  space  in  that  ancient  chair. 
Over  the  sacred  stone  of  Scone, 

They  have  sworn  to  be  leal  to  England  there. 

And  one  by  one,  they  have  put  aside 

Biace  of  office  or  Jeweled  crown ; 
And  king  and  commoner,  tide  by  side, 

"Ashes  to  ashes,"  have  lai(i  them  down. 

And  still  'neath  the  minsters  arches  high. 

Touched  by  the  dim  light  nt range  and  fair, 
For  the  kings  that  are  coming  by  and  by. 

Waits  the  stone  of  Scone,  on  the  old  oak  chair. 
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More  Old  Bibles.  The  description  of  ancient  Bibles  in  the  re- 
cent issues  are  especially  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  Bible  printed  in  two  volumes,  which  weigh  togeth- 
er 36  pounds;  each  volume  is  19^  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and 
4%  inches  thick  ;  the  wooden  covers  are  J4   of  an  inch  in  thinkness. 

1  do  not  think  there  is  a  duplicate  of  it  in  America,  and  wish  you 
would  insert  my  addres  so  as  to  hear  from  a  biblical  scholar  or  any 
one  else  posted  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  German  Bible  with  Latin  and  English  notes,  issued  by 
Hendrick  &  Jacob  Keur  of  Amsterdam^  Holland^  in  1686.  It  is  highly 
illustrated,  some  of  the  engravings  are  two  feet  square,  some  on  silver, 
some  wood  cuts.  The  two  hemispheres  of  the  world,  surrounded  with 
fabulous  imaginary  images,  are  found  near  the  first  page.  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  with  Adam  and  Eve  enjoying  all  its 
splendors,  surrounded  by  the  multitudinous  birds,  animals,  reptiles 
and  insects,  is  a  master  study.  The  departure  of  the  twain  from  Eden 
is  also  a  study  worthy  of  Hogarth's  time  to  enjoy.  In  the  first  the 
dual  representations  of  humanity  have  nothing  on  them  to  keep  them 
warm ;  in  the  second  the  fall  seems  to  have  been  approaching,  and 
several  fig  leaves  are  used  as  habiliments.  Some  rare  old  masters 
were  engaged  in  making  the  delineations,  such  as  P.  P.  Rubens. 

I  have  a  portion  of  another  Bible^  which  was  printed  in  1480,  only 
40  years  after  the  discovery  of  printing.  It  is  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
There  is  no  versification,  head  of  each  chapter  illuminated  by  hand  ; 
every  capital  through  the  whole  work  is  touched  by  a  painter. 

C.  A.  Greene,  M.  D.,  178  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Curious  Old  Bible.  I  notice  a  number  of  articles  from  difiEerent 
persons  in  relation  to  old  Bibles.  I  have  a  Bible  ^*  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Christopher  Baker,  printer  to  the  queene's  most  excellent 
majestic,  1583."  It  measures  17  inches  in  length,  11 J^  in  width,  6 
inches   thick.      The  corners  of  the  covers  are  bound  with  brass  plate 

2  inches  square  with  another  plate  in  the  centre  of  each  cover  to  pro- 
tect them  from  wear.  Upon  the  first  page  is  the  picture  of  the  garden 
of  Eden.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  with  the  old  serpent  with  his  tail  wound  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  with  the  main  part  of  his  body  interwoven  among  its  branches 
with  his  head  hanging  down  on  a  level  with  the  woman's  head  as  she 
stands  upon  the  left  side  of  the  tree,  holding  in  her  left  hand  some  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree,  while  the  man  stands  at  the  right  side  of  the  tree 
with  the  fruit  in  his  left  hand.  Interwoven  in  the  branches  ar6  these 
words,  "  Created  good  and  faire,  by  breache  of  law  a  snare."  Then 
winding  around  the  serpent  are  these  words,  "  Dust  for  to  eat,  must  be 
my  meat ;"  from  the  woman's  left  hand,  which  holds  the  fruit  are  these 
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words,  "  Desire  to  knowe,  hath  wrought  our  woe;"  then  from  the  left 
hand  of  the  man  are  these  words,  "By  tasting  this,  the  exile  of  blisse." 
The  woman  holds  in  her  right  hand,  "By  promise  made  restored  we 
be  through  faith ;"  (  those  two  last  words  are  written  upon  her  breast, 
whilst  upon  the  man's  breast  are  these  words),  *'  In  Christ's  death  " 
(then  in  his  right  hand),  "To  pleasures  of  eternity";  around  about 
them  are  the  lion  and  the  bear,  the  ox  and  the  sheep,  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  monkey  and  frog,  porcuprine  and  hog,  turtle  and  alligator, 
the  goat  and  fox,  with  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  chiming  in 
to  make  one  happy  family.  P. 

A  Problem.  A  courier  starts  from  the  rear  of  an  army,  25  miles 
long,  and  rides  to  the  head,  the  army  being  on  the  advance ;  arriving 
at  the  head  he  immediately  turns  around  and  rides  back  to  the  rear ; 
at  the  moment  he  reaches  it  the  whole  the  whole  army  has  advanced 
15  miles.  Query :  What  distance  did  the  courier  travel  going  and 
returning  ?  L.  H.  A- 

The  Hyacinthus,  or  Delphinium  (Bocket  Larkspur).  Vol.  VIII, 
p.  529.)  The  name  of  "  AIAS  "  (AJAX),  according  to  Thomas 
Browne  (''Garden  of  Cyrus,  chap,  in),  is  found  on  the  Rocket 
Larkspur,  known  in  technical  botany  as  Delphinium  Ajacis,  Mrs. 
Almira  H.  Lincoln  ("  Lectures  on  Botany,"  p.  97,  appendix \  thus  de- 
scribes it :  "  Rocket  Larkspur,  b.  Au.  ©.  Nectary  i-leafed,  stem 
simple.     I  f.     Ex.*' 

The  ancients  associated  many  of  their  heroes  and  their  deeds^  and 
other  matters  with  flowers,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Thus  some 
could  see  Aaron's  mitre  in  henbane  {hyoscyamtu) ,  The  Narcissus 
poeticus  is  associated  with  the  beautiful  youth  Narcissus  who  became 
enamored  of  himself  on  beholding  his  own  reflection  in  the  fountain 
and  was  changed  into  that  flower,  usually  found  growing  op  the  mar- 
gin of  streams,  bending  over  the  same.  Phlox. 

The  Ennobled  Deities.^  Who  were  considered  by  the  classics 
the  ennobled  deities  or  councillors  of  Jove  ?    '  X. 

These  were  the  superior  dieties  who  formed  the  senate  of  the  gods. 
They  were  called  Di  majorum  gentium^  or  Di  consentes.  Reckoning 
Jupiter,  one  there  were  twelve,  and  these  are  enumerated  by  Ennius  in 
two  hexameters,  thus  : 

"Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovis,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo." 
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TTiat   Ichthic   Acrostic. 

(Vol.  Ill,  p.  137  ;  VII,  pp.  190-19 1,  209.) 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  "  Ichthic  Acrostic,"  and  its 
translation,  and  have  made  some  search  for  other  translations.  I 
find  the  following  in  St.  Augustine's  work,  "  The  Gity  of  God,"  Vol. 
II,  p.  242.  I  think  it  reads  more  smoothly,  and  therefore  send  it  to 
you,  with  some  of  St.  Augustine's  speculations,  to  place  in  your  maga- 
zine. Both  translations  will  then  be  in  the  same  serial  P.  H.  R« 
"  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour." 

"  These  verses,  of  which  the  initial  letters  yield  that  meaning,  con- 
tain what  follows  as  translated  by  some  one  into  good  rhythm : 

I  Judgment  shall  moisten  the  earth  with  the  sweat  of  its  standard, 

H  Ever  enduring,  behold  the  kind  shall  come  through  the  ages, 

!^  Sent  to  be  here  in  the  flesh,  and  judge  at  the  last  of  the  world. 

0  O  God,  the  believing  and  faithless  alike  shall  behold  thee, 
T  Uplifted  with  saints,  when  at  last  the  ages  are  ended, 

«l     Sisted  before  him  are  souls  in  the  flesh  for  his  judgment. 

X  Hid  in  thick  vapors,  the  while  desolate  lieth  the  earth, 

P  Rejected  by  men  are  the  idols  and  long  hidden  treasures ; 

E  Earth  is  consumed  by  the  fire,and  it  searcheth  the  ocean  and  heaven; 

1  Issuing  forth,  it  destroyeth  the  terrible  portals  of  hell. 

!^  Saints  in  their  body  and  soul  freedom  and  light  shall  inherit ; 

T  Those  who  are  guilty  shall  burn  in  fire  and  brimstone  forever. 

O  Occult  actions  revealing,  each  one  shall  publish  his  secrets ; 

^  Secrets  of  every  man's  heart  God  shall  reveal  in  the  light. 

O  Then  shall  be  weeping  and  wailing,  yea,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ; 

£  Eclipsed  is  the  sun,  and  silenced  the  stars  in  their  chorus. 

0  Over  and  gone  is  the  splendor  of  moonlight,  melted  the  heaven. 
¥  Uplifted  by  him  are  the  valleys,  and  cast  down  the  mountains. 

V  Utterly  gone  among  men  are  distinctions  of  lofty  and  lowly. 

1  Into  the  plains  rush  U^e  hills,  the  skies  and  oceans  are  mingled. 
O  O,  what  an  end  of  all  things !  earth  broken  in  pieces  shall  perish ; 
}^  Swelling  together  at  once  shall  the  waters  and  flames  flow  in  rivers. 

HI  Sounding,  the  archangel's  trumpet  shall  peal  down  from  heaven, 

Q  Over  the  wicked  who  groaq  in  their  guilt  and  their  manifold  sorrows. 

T  Trembling,  the  earth  shall  be  opened,  revealing  chaos  and  hell. 

H  Every  king  before  God  shall  stand  in  that  day  to  be  judged. 

P  Rivers  of  fire  and  brimstone  shall  fall  from  the  heavens. 
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lESOUS  CHREISTOS  THEOU   UIOS  SOTER.      (iCHTHUS.) 

In  these  Latin  verses  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  is  correctly  giveni 
although  not  in  the  exact  order  of  the  lines  as  connected  with  the  in- 
itial letters ;  for  in  three  of  them^  the  fifths  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth, 
were  the  Greek  letter  T  occurs,  Latin  words  could  not  be  found  be- 
ginning with  the  corresponding  letter,  and  yielding  a  suitable  meaning. 
So  that  if  we  note  down  together  the  initial  letters  of  all  the  lines  in 
our  Latin  translation  except  those  three  in  which  we  retain  the  letter 
V  in  the  proper  place,  they  will  express  in  five  Greek  words  this  mean- 
ing, "  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour."  And  the  verses  are 
twenty-seven,  which  is  the  cube  of  three.  For  three  times  three  are 
nine  ;  and  nine  itself,  if  tripled  so  as  to  rise  from  the  superficial  square 
to  the  cube,  comes  to  twenty-seven.  But  if  you  join  the  initial  letters 
of  these  five  Greek  words,  lesous  Christbs  Theou  uibs  sot^r,  which 
mean,  "Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour,"  they  will  make 
the  word  Ichthhs,  that  is  ''  fish,"  in  which  word  Christ  is  mystically 
understood,  because  He  was  able  to  live,  that  is,  to  exist,  without  sin 
in  the  abyss  of  this  mortality  as  in  the  depth  of  waters." 


Ten  Mysteries.  What  are  the  ten  so-called  myeteries,  which  the 
religious  monks  are  said  to  conceal  from  the  profane  ?  Inri. 

We  are  not  clear  as  to  what  particular  mysteries  the  inquirer  re- 
fers. E.  V.  Kenealy,  in  his  esoteric  work,  "  The  Book  of  God,"  Vol. 
II,  p.  77,  thus  enumerates  one  set  of  ten  mysteries  : 

1.  The  Unity  of  God.  7.  The     Palingenesis,    or    new 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit.  birth. 

3.  The  Messengers.  8.  The  Martyrdom   of  the  Mes- 

4.  The   Naronic  Cycle,  or  the            senger. 

Secret  of  God.  9.  Alternate  destruction  and  re- 

5.  The  lapse  of  Spirits.  production  of  worlds. 

6.  Transmigration.  10.  The  final  absorption  into  Bliss. 
Each  of  these  stages  of  knowledge  was  called  a  gate ;   so  that  there 

were  altogether  nine  gates  to  be  passed  through  before  the  portals  of 
heaven  were  reached.  In  some  places  the  martyrdom  of  the  messen- 
gers was  not  considered  a  secret,  and  this  would  reduce  the  number 
to  eight  gates  ;  again  numbers  3  and  4  were  sometimes  treated  as  one, 
which  would  make  really  but  seven  gates. 

One  of  the  admonitions  to  the  candidate  was  :  "  Remember  what 
you  have  been  taught  in  the  mysteries,  and  then  you  will,  at  length, 
understand  how  far  this  matter  can  be  carried." 
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Twice  Born.    What  poet  was  said  to  be  twice  born  ?  Inri. 

This  was  said  of  Hesiod.  According  to  Pausanius  (ix^  c  31)  he 
was  son  of  Dius  and  Pycimeda  and  reputed  to  be  a  prophet  He  was 
murdered  in  the  temple  of  Nemean  Jove  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  but 
the  dolphins  brought  the  body  back  to  shore,  and  it  was  buried  in 
the  '*  Minyan  Orchomenos.'*  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  mysti- 
cally regenerated,  and  the  poet  Pindar  wrote  this  inscsiption  for  him : 

'*  FftreweU,  thou  wisest  teacher  of  mankind, 
Hesiod,  twice  bom,  and  twice  to  death  resigned.'* 

His  age  and  history  are  altogether  mystical  and  his  obscure  poem, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  perhaps  with  some  interpolations,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  poems  in  existence.  '  He  himself  says  he  was  born  in 
the  iron  agt^  which  is  the  Chronos  'lonikos,  or  time  of  Serug,  and  had 
seen  no  part  of  the  Chronos  ^Eroikos, 

This  question  reminds  us  also  of  those  lines  of  Ovid's,  (Addisons's 
translation),  which  has  the  Messianic  idea,  under  the  name  of  the  God 
iSsculapius  : 

Once,  as  the  Saered  InfSnt,  she  snrreyed. 
The  God  was  kindled  in  the  raving  maid; 
And  thos  she  uttered  her  prophetic  tale : 
Hail,  great  Physician  of  the  World,  all  hail  I 
Hail,  mighty  Infant,  who  in  years  to  come. 
Shall  heal  the  nations,  and  defiraad  the  tomb; 
Swift  be  thy  growth,  thy  triumphs  nnoonflned. 
Make  kingdoms  thicker,  and  increase  mankind. 
Thy  daring  art  shall  animate  the  dead. 
Then  shalt  thoo  die— bat  flnom  the  dark  abode 
Rise  up  victorioas  and  be  twice  a  God. 

Zodiacal  Latin  Distich.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  370.)  The  two  pen- 
tameters containing  the  names  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  : 

**  Sunt  aries,  taums,  gemini,  cancer,  leo,  virgo, 
Libraque,  seorplus,  arctenens,  caper,  amphora,  places.  *' 

are  from  the  the  Roman  poet  Ausonius, 

Sizes  of  Molecules.  From  various  considerations  it  has  been  in- 
dependently estimated  by  Joseph  Loschmidt  (1865),  by  G.  Johnstone 
Stoney  (1868),  by  William  Thompson  (1870),  and  by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell 
('^73)»  that  the  effective  size  of  the  molecule  is  probably  not  smaller 
than  the  thousand-millionth  of  an  inch,  nor  larger  than  three  or  four 
times  this  dimension  ;  which  is  about  the  twenty-thousandth  of  a  me- 
dium wave-length  of  light.  Small  as  this  dimension  is,  we  may  reflect 
that  by  what  may  be  called  the  second  power  of  our  best  microscopes, 
it  would  be  easily  visible,  supposing  that  light-waves  were  capable  of 
optical  efficiency  at  this  degree  of  subdivision  and  amplification. 
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A  Mare's  Nest.  Night-Mare.  Whence  comes  these  expressions 
so  commonly  heard  ?  Jonathan. 

The  name  of  the  mare  is  not  uncommon  among  our  obsolete  super- 
stitions. Ceres  Erinnys,  who  went  raving  through  the  world,  was 
Hippa ;  she  was  the  great  mother  expelled  from  the  City  of  the  Three 
Worlds,  who  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  which  to  establish  her  reign 
of  horror  ;  hence  the  proverbial  expression  of  "  finding  the  mare's 
nest."  Yet  there  was  a  custom  of  pretending  to  finding  Ceres  Hippa, 
for  at  harvest  time  they  dressed  up  an  image  of  straw,  called  a  corn 
baby  (Brande's  "  Pop.  Antiquities/'  p.  341-343),  and  shouted  "  I  have 
her."  "  What  have  you  ? "  "A  mare,  a  mare,  a  mare  !  *'  Hence  a 
witch  signifies  one  who  neighs  like  a  horse,  and  a  horse-shoe  was 
thought  to  be  a  preservative  against  her.  Ominous  dreams  were  said 
to  come  from  a  Night  J5a^,  or  a  Night  Mart.  (See  Rev.  A.  Herbert's 
"  Nimrod,"  Vol.  II,  p.  631-632.) 

The  Mahatmas.    Who  are  the  MaKatma^  f  Antony. 

The  Mahatmas  (Great  Souls)  are  the  highest  adepts  in  occultism 
and  all  theosophic  wisdom  and  science.  All  over  the  world  there 
have  ever  existed  occultists,  and  occult  fraternities ;  but  the  brother- 
hood of  Thibet,  whose  head-quarters  is  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Hima- 
layan mountains,  is,  it  is  said,  regarded  as  incomparably  the  highest 
of  such  associations.  The  elevation  which  constitutes  a  Mahatma 
"Brother,"  or  "  Master,"  as  they  are  usually  styled,  is  only  attained 
after  prolonged  and  weary  probation,  and  anxious  ordeals  of  terrible 
severity.  The  great  end  and  purpose  of  adeptship  is  the  attainment 
of  spiritual  development  Oriental  esoteric  knowledge,  which  until  of 
late,  when  the  world  is  considered  ripe  for  some  of  it  to  be  divulved, 
has  been  most  jealously  guarded,  long  antedates  the  passage  through 
earth-life  of  Gautama  Buddha.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  great 
European  Mystic,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  speaks  of  the  "  Lost  Books 
of  Jehovah,"  which,  if  search  were  made  for  them,  would  be  found  in 
Great  Tartary. 

Practical  Buddhism  may  be  summarized  thus  :  To  see,  feel,  speak, 
behave,  live,  act,  think,  and  aspire.  This  is  the  absolute  direction  to 
attain  to  the  Absolute — Nirvana.  Buddha  and  Christ  are  but  man- 
ifestation of  the  divine  principles — Buddha,  Nirvana ;  Christ,  neaven 
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Fifteen   Articles. 

**  Fyflone  artyculan  they  there  swoztom, 
And  lyfteiie  poynU  tliere  thoy  wroztom.*' 

Article  i.  The  Master  roust  be  steadfast,  trusty,  and  true;  pro- 
vide victuals  for  his  men,  and  pay  their  wages  punctually. 

2.  Every  Master  shall  attend  the  Grand  Lodge  when  duly  sum- 
moned, unless  he  have  a  good  and  reasonable  excuse. 

3.  No  Master  shall  take  an  Apprentice  for  less    then  seven   years 

4.  The  son  of  a  bondman  shall  not  be  admitted  as  an  Apprentice, 
lest,  when  he  be  introduced  into  the  lodge,  any  of  the  brethren  should 
be  offended. 

5.  A  candidate  must  be  without  blemish,  and  have  the  full  and 
proper  use  of  his  limbs  ;  for  a  maimed  man  can  do  the  craft  no  good. 

6.  The  Master  shall  cake  especial  care,  in  the  admission  of  an 
Apprentice,  that  he  do  his  lord  no  prejudice. 

7.  He  shall  harbor  no  thief  or  thief's  retainer,  lest  the  craft  should 
come  to  shame. 

8.  If  he  unknowingly  employ  an  imperfect  man,  he  shall  discharge 
him  from  the  work  when  his  inability  is  discovered. 

9.  No  Master  shall  undertake  a  work  that  he  is  not  able  to  finish 
to  his  lord's  profit  and  the  credit  of  his  lodge. 

10.  A  brother  shall  not  supplant  his  fellow  in  the  work,  unless  he 
be  incapable  of  doing  it  himself ;  then  he  may  lawfully  finish  it, 
that  pleasare  and  profit  may  be  the  mutual  result. 

11.  A  Mason  shall  not  be  obliged  to  work  after  the  sun  has  set. 

12.  Nor  shall  he  decry  the  work  of  a  brother  or  fellow,  but  shall 
deal  honestly  and  truly  by  him,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten 
pounds. 

13.  The  Master  shall  instruct  his  Apprentice  faithfully,  and  make 
him  a  perfect  workman. 

14.  He  shall  teach  him  all  the  secrets  of  his  trade. 

16.  And  shall  guard  him  against  the  commission  of  perjury,  and 
all  other  offences  by  which  the  craft  may  be  brought  to  shame. 


PLURES  CONSTITUTIONES. 

Point  i.    Every  Mason  shall  cultivate  brotherly  love  and  the  love 
of  God,  and  frequent  holy  church. 

2.  The  workmen  shall  labor  diligently  on  work  days,  that  he  may 
deserve  his  holidays. 

3.  Every  Apprentice  shall  keep  his  Master's  counsel,  and   not  b^ 
tray  the  secrets  of  his  lodge. 
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4*  No  man  shall  be  false  to  the  craft,  or  entertain  a  prejudice 
against  his  Master  or  Fellows. 

5.  Every  workman  shall  receive  his  wages  meekly,  and  without 
scruple ;  and  should  the  Master  think  proper  to  dismiss  him  from  the 
work,  he  shall  have  due  notice  notice  of  the  same  before  high  xii. 

6.  If  any  dispute  arise  among  the  brethren,  it  shall  be  settled  on  a 
holiday,  that  the  work  be  not  neglected,  and  God's  law  fulfilled. 

7.  No  person  shall  debauch,  or  have  carnal  knowledge  of  the  wifei 
daughter,  or  concubine  of  his  Master  or  Fellows. 

8.  He  shall  be  true  to  his  Master,  and  a  just  mediator  in  all  dis- 
putes and  quarrels. 

9.  The  steward  shall  provide  good  cheer  against  the  hour  of  re- 
freshment, and  each  fellow  shall  punctually  defray  his  share  of  the 
reckoning,  the  steward  rendering  a  true  and  correct  account. 

10.  If  a  Mason  live  amiss,  or  slander  his  brother,  so  as  to  bring  the 
craft  to  shame,  he  shall  have  no  further  maintenance  among  the 
brethren,  but  shall  be  summoned  to  the  next  Grand  Lodge  ;  and  if  he 
refuse  to  appear,  he  shall  be  expelled. 

11.  If  a  brother  see  his  fellow  hewing  a  stone,  and  likely  to  spoil  it 
by  unskillful  workmanship,  he  shall  teach  him  to  amend  it,  with  fair 
words  and  brotherly  speeches. 

12.  The  General  Assembly,  or  Grand  Lodge^  shall  consist  of  Mas- 
ters and  Fellows,  Lords,  Knights  and  Squires,  Mayor  and  Sheriff,  to 
make  new  laws,  and  to  confirm  old  ones  when  necessary. 

13.  Every  brother  shall  swear  fealty,  and  if  he  violate  his  oath,  he 
shall  not  be  succored  or  assisted  by  any  of  the  fraternity. 

14.  He  shall  make  oath  to  keep  secrets,  to  be  steadfast  and  true  to 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  to  the  King  and  Holy  Church, 
and  to  all  the  several  points  herein  specified. 

15.  And  if  any  brother  break  his  oath,  he  shall  be  committed  to 
prison,  and  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  King. 


**  Seize  on  Truth  wherever  found."  (Vol.  VIII,  369.)  In  a 
treatise  on  **  The  Improvement  of  the  Mind/'  by  Isaac  Watts^  D.  D., 
chapter  iv,  IT  xiii,  on  "  Reading  and  Books,''  I  find  : 

**  Seize  iii>on  traUi,  where'er  *tiB  found, 
On  GhriBtlan  or  on  HeaUien  groond; 
Among  your  ftiendt,  among  year  foes, 
The  flower's  divine  where'er  It  grows; 
Veglect  the  prickles,  and  assume  the  rose." 

It  is  not  marked  as  an  extract  and  Isaac  WatU  was  undoubtedly  its 

author.  N.  B.  W. 
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QUESTIOJSrS. 


1.  Dr.  Wait,  in  "  Oriental  Antiquities,"  p.  214,  gives  the  following 
quotation  in  the  Sanscrit.     What  is  the  English  of  the  words  ?    X. 

•'Aha  !  Sivl !  fsa  !  Ad'hisS  !  Adye  sevi  !  " 

2.  Rev.  A.  Herbert  tells  us  ("  Nimrod,"  Vol.  II,  p.  552)  that  the 
following  maxim  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ulysses,  contains  the  whole  of 
the  Odyeaey  in  two  lines.  Will  some  reader  state  where  in  Homer's 
works  they  are  found  :  X, 

'*  Nate  Dei,  qu6  fata  trahunt  requahuntque  sequamur. 
Quicquid  erit,  superanda  omnis  fortuna  fsrendo  est." 

3.  Paul  I.  Hershon  says  every  pious  Jew  repeats  every  morning  and 
evening,  after  reciting  the  creed,  the  words  of  Jacob  (Gen.  XLfX,  18), 
three  times  in  Hebrew,  and  three  times  in  Chaldee,  and  each  time 
the  words  are  transposed.  Will  some  one  explain  why  the  words  are 
transposed  ?  Isaac. 

"  1  have  waited  for  Thy  salvation,  O  Lord !  " 
For  Thy  salvation  have  I  waited,  O  Lord  ! 

0  Lord  !  for  Thy  salvation,  have  I  waited. 

1  have  waited,  O  Lord  !  for  Thy  salvation. 
For  Thy  salvation,  O  Lord  !  have  I  waited. 
O  Lord !  I  have  waited  for  Thy  salvation. 

6.  From  whom  comes  these  lines  found  quoted  in  Hutchinson^s 
"Spirit  of  Masonry,"  p.  109,  New  York,  1855  :  H, 

*'  I  prepare  my  sepulchre ; 
I  make  my  grave  in  the  pollutions  of  the  earth ; 
I  am  under  the  shadow  of  death." 

'  7.     From  what  poem  and  author  came  the  frequently   quoted  llne» 
"  For  much  he  knew,  but  everything  knew  ill.*'  H 

8.  Some  divine  gave  utterance  to  the  following  conclusion  of  die 
whole  matter.     Who  was  he  and  where  fonnd  ?  H. 

"  Every  place  that  is  not  Heaven,  may  be  regarded  as  Hell." 

9.  From  what  is  the  oft  repeated  distich  paraphrased  ?        Ixa 

"  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 
Will  make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise."^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 


>AriTH    ANSWERS. 


"  The   beginning  of  wisdom  ia   the  beginning   of  mpemaiwral  potoer" 

— Paracelsus. 

Vol.  VIII.  NOVEMBER,  1891.  No.  11. 

Derivation  of  tfie  Word  Religion  Examined. 

Words  shift  their  meanings  when  forced  into  new  lines  of  thought, 
and  after  travelling  in  the  new  company  awhile  become  clothed  with 
false  attributes,  which  are  foreign  to  their  origin.  These  are  made  to 
assume  to  be  part  of,  and  to  give  force  to,  the  new  attraction  ;  but 
there  is  a  genius  in  lingual  construction  that  revolts  at  this  pseudoism, 
flinches  at  the  misuse  of  its  terms,  and  tries  (often  successfully)  to  re- 
cover the  lost  integrity,  for 

Ever  the  truth  cornea  nppermoet, 
And  ttver  is  Jnstloe  done. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  me  mention  one  of  the  more  abused  instances 
found  in  the  company  of  English  words  —  '*  Religion."  It  is  a  word 
that  no  more  means  what  it  is  claimed  to  mean  by  clergymen  and 
some  dictionaries,  than  John  Bull's  Christmas  pudding  (innocent  of 
plums)  is  a  plum  pudding.  The  interests  of  that  great  workshop  of 
morals,  and  safety  hereafter,  the  Church,  required  to  have  the  chris- 
tian virtues  based  on  obligation  and  freedom  of  choice,  and  to  give 
emphasis  to  this  demand,  twisted  the  word  into  meaning  (radically) 
the  bondage  of  obedience,  and  the  freedom  begotton  of  choice.  Thus 
if  one  asked  the  meaning  of  this  word,  reference  was  made  either  to 
the  Latin  for  *'  obligation,"  or  the  Latin  for  "  freewill."  Let  us  see 
with  what  injustice.  The  verb  religo  (to  bind  fast)  makes  religatus, 
its  participle,  and  any  English  word  evolved  from  it  would  take  the 
hape  of  reUgatim,  So  likewise  the  verb  reUgp  (to  choose  once  more) 
vould  have  relectus  for  its  participle,  and  evolve  for  its  equation  in 
'Snglish  rdedion.    Thus  neither  religo   nor   relego  furnish  the  umfe 
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derivatur  of  this  English  word  Religion.     Obviously  we  must  go  some- 
where else  to  find  it 

The  Roman  legion  (Latin  Ugio)  was  made  up  of  ten  Roman  co- 
horts of  five  hundred  soldiers  each.  Thus  when  some  five  thousand 
soldiers  were  massed  they  were  called  a  legion  —  selected  or  chosen 
by  the  Roman  governor  from  the  people  at  large. 

The  echoing  tramp  of  many  feet 
Made  halt  to  bear  the  words. 

It  was  natural  then  when  soldiers  of  the  cross  mustered  in,  the 
army  of  the  Lord,  so  numerously,  to  think  of  them  as  Legions,  for 
that  is  what  they  were  as  General  Booth  so  well  understood  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  objection  made  to  the  wish  of  Christendom  to  have 
Religion  mean  professional  belief,  and  the  observance  of  rites  and 
ceremonies  for  the  soul's  salvation.  The  point  of  objection  is  to  the 
wrong  done  in  attempting  to  legitimize  spurious  offspring,  and  delib- 
erately falsifying  its  birthright. 

The  word  Religion  is  derived  from  the  genitive  case  of  the  Latin 
noun  rdigio  which  is  religionis  and  which  anglicized  becomes  Religion, 
assembling.     '*  That  and  nothing  more."  C.  B.  B. 


The  Logos.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos''  (Vol.  VTII,  p. 
369.)  Our  correspondent  "  Alexander  "  desires  to  know  from  where 
John  took  the  "  En  arche  en  ho  Logos  "  with  which  he  opens  his  gospel. 
The  same  words  are  found  the  Rig-  Veda  many  years  older  than  Plato, 
with  which  no  doubt  John  was  acquainted.  The  word  Logos  appears 
all  through  the  works  of  Philo  the  Jew,  a  mystic,  a  coteroporary  with 
John  \  yet  according  to  McClintock  and  Strong,  Philo's  Logos  differed 
from  John's  Logos,  John's  Word  ^*  was  with  God,  and  was  God.*» 
Philo's  Word  was  the  "  original  independent  existence  of  matter  (the 
stuffs  hyle)  of  the  world  before  it  was  framed."  Philo's  Logos  cries, 
'^  Heaven  and  earth  cannot  contain  me  ;  how  much  less  can  a  human 
being."    The  Word  in  the  Targums  is  MeMRaH. 

Codex  Guelphebbvtanus.  (Vol.  VII,  p.  146.)  The  codex  that 
is  known  as  the  Guelpherbytanus  is  thus  described  in  McClintock  & 
Strong's  "  Cyclopaedia,"  Vol.  v,  p.  726  : 

"  Qf  Codex  Guelpherhytanu8,  B,  another  palimpsest,  containing  frag- 
ments of  Luke's  and  John's  Gospels,  discovered  by  Knittel,  and  pub- 
lished with  other  fragments  by  Tischendorf,  in  his  Monum,  Sacra,  1869.' 
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Twenty -Five  False  Messiahs. 


The  following  are  the  twenty-five  false  Messiahs  that  are  said  to 
have  arose  from  time  to  time  in  this  era,  according  to  McClintock  & 
Strong's  "  Cyclopaedia,"  Voi.  VI,  pp.  141-144  ;  and  Buck's  "  Theo- 
logical Dictionary,  "  pp.  590-595  : 

1.  Simeon  who  sirnamed  himself  Barcocheba,  "  son  of  a  star," 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  A.  D.  130,  claiming  to  fulfill  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv,  17),  took  Jerusalem  in  132,  and  was 
slain  in  135. 

2.  Moses  Cretensis  arose  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger 
434,  and  pretended  to  be  a  second  Moses  sent  to  deliver  the  Jews 
who  dwelt  in  Crete,  promising  to  divide  the  sea  and  give  them  a  safe 
passage  through  it.  He  escape  from  them  soon  as  his  promises  failed. 

3.  Dunaan,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  Moses,  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  about  520.  He  entered  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix  and 
greatly  oppressed  the  Christians,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death 
by  Elesban  an  Ethiopean  general. 

4.  One  Julian  was  set  up  by  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  as  a  King 
and  Messiah  in  the  reign  or  Justinian  529.  These  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans rebelled  against  Justinian.     Julian  was  captured,  put  to   death. 

5.  Serenus  arose  in  spain  as  a  Messiah  in  the  time  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  about  721.  Large  numbers  followed  him,  but  all  his  pre- 
tensions came  to  naught. 

6.  In  1 137,  there  appeared  a  Messiah  in  France  who  was  put  to 
death  and  several  of  his  followers.     Name  not  given. 

7.  In  1 138,  the  Persians  were  disturbed  by  a  Jew  who  called  him- 
self a  Messiah.  He  collected  a  large  army^  was  captured,  put  to 
death,  and  bis  followers  maltreated.     Name  not  given. 

8.  In  1 15  7,  a  Messiah  stirred  up  the  Jews  at  Cordova,  in  Spain, 
collecting  that  scattered  people  preparatory  to  colonizing  the  entire 
world  for  the  millenium.  He  soon  collapsed,  and  nearly  all  the  Jews 
in  Spain  were  destroyed.     Name  not  given. 

9.  David  Alrui  (Alroy)  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  in  1167,  and 
brought  great  trouble  and  persecution  on  the  Jews  and  they  were  soon 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

10.  In  1 167  there  appeared  in  Arabia  a  prophet  who  claimed  to 
work  miracles.  The  king  asked  him  for  a  sign  to  attest  his  miracles. 
He  responded,  "  Cut  off  my  head  and  I  will  return  to  life  again." 
The  king  took  him  at  his  word  and  decapitated  him,  but  he  did  not 
reanimate.    Name  not  given. 
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1 1.  About  1 170,  a  Jew  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates,  called  him- 
self the  Messiah  and  drew  large  multitudes  of  people  around  him. 
He  said  he  had  been  a  leper  and  had  been  cured  in  one  night,  and 
that  was  the  proof  of  his  mission.     Name  not  given. 

12.  In  1 174  a  magician  arose  in  Persia  who  seduced  many  of  the 
common  people  and  brought  the  Jews  into  great  tribulations.  Name 
not  given. 

13.  David  Almosser^  a  great  cabalist,  arose  in  1 176,  in  Moravia. 
He  claimed  to  make  himself  invisible^  but  he  was  soon  taken  and 
put  to  death,  and  a  heavy  tax  laid  upon  the  Jews. 

14.  David-el-David  appeared  in  Persia  in  1199  as  the  Messiah  of 
Reform  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
soon  raised  an  army  against  the  king,  was  taken,  imprisoned,  escaped, 
retaken,  and  beheaded. 

15.  Ismael  Sophus  arose  in  1497,  in  Spain,  and  deluded  many  of 
the  Jtws.     He  soon  perished  and  his  followers  were  dispersed. 

16.  Pfefferkorn,  a  Jew  of  Cologne,  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah. 
He  afterwards  turned  his  claims  and  said  he  was  of  the  sect  called 
Christians. 

A  German  Rabbi,  Ascher  Lacnlein,  in  1502,  gave  himself  out 
as  a  forerunner  of  an  approaching  Messiah,  and  called  the  people  to 
repentance  and  urged  an  immediate  removal  to  the  East.  He  claimed 
the  succeding  year  would  see  them  marshaled  udder  the  banner  of  the 
Messiah  the  "  King  of  the  Jews."  He  made  many  converts,  both 
among  Jews  and  Christians.  He  died  suddenly  and  his  followers 
scattered,  some  to  the  Christian  cross  and  some  to  other  sects. 

17.  David  Reubeni,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V  of  Portugal,  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  court  of  the  king^  about  1520,  and  found  favor, 
and  was  sent  as  an  embassador  to  Clement  VII  in  1523-25,  and  was 
held  in  distinction  at  the  papal  court  He  was  joined  by  one  Solo- 
mon Molcho  who  had  set  up  as  the  prophet  of  the  movement  Both 
were  imprisoned,  the  former  escaping,  and  the  latter  was  burnt  at  the 
stake  in  1532. 

18.  In  161 5,  there  arose  a  Messiah  in  the  East  Indies,  who  was 
largely  followed  by  the  Portugese  Jews  who  were  scattered  over  the 
country.     Name  not  given. 

19.  In  1624,  there  arose  in  the  Low  Countries  a  man  who  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  family  of  David,  and  of  the  line  of 
Nathan.  He  promised  to  destroy  Rome  and  to  overthrow  the  king- 
dom of  Antichrist  and  the  Turkish  empire.    Name  not  given. 

20.  In  1666,  one  Sabbathai  Zebi,  the  greatest  of  all  Jewish  pre- 
tenders, made  a  great  noise,  and  gained  a  great  number  of  proselytes. 
He  was  bom  at  Smyrna,  and  imposed  on  the  Jews  as  "  ^ng  of  the 
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kings  of  the  earth/'  and  had  many  followers,  some  of  which  exist  at 
the  present  time.  He  saved  himself  from  being  shot  by  three  poison- 
ous arrows  by  embracing  Islamism. 

21.  Mordecai,  a  Jew  of  Germany^  appeared  in  1682,  and  made  a 
.<x>nsiderable  number  of  converts.    He  was  soon  detected  and  obliged 

to  flee  from  Italy  into  Poland  to  save  his  life. 

22.  Frank,  by  birth  a  Polish  Jew,  appeared  about  1750,  came  sud- 
<ienly  to  the  front  endeavoring  to  revive  the  principles  of  Sabbathai 
Sebi  with  a  new  creed.  He  flourished  as  "  Baron  Frank."  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  800,  and  a  cross  set  up  over  his  tomb. 

23.  Moses  Chayim  Luzzatto,  styled  "  Jekuthiel,*'  flourished  in  Am- 
sterdam about  1 744.  He  actually  believed  himself  to  be  the  predicted 
Messiah  of  the  Jews.     He  was  a  learned  man. 

24.  An  Shocher  made  his  appearance  in  the  far  East,  at  Sena,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  This  was  at  Yemen.  He  claimed  to  do 
miracles;  it  is  said  his  face  shone  like  the  sun  ;  that  the  words,  "  Son  of 
David  "  was  engraved  upon  his  hand ;  that  he  was  invulnerable,  and 
the  like.  He  was  waylaid  and  murdered,  yet  his  followers  say,  he 
appeared  in  another  form  after  the  murder. 

25.  Jekuthiel,  King  of  Israel,  appeared  in  1872,  as  a  new  Messiah,  ^ 
in  Berlin.     His  seal  bore  the  words,   '*  Lo  bechail  velo  hecoach  ki  im  be- 
ruchi,  amar  Adonai  Zabaoih  (^^  Not  with   power,   nor  with  force,  but 
with  my  Spirit,  says  the  Lora  Zabaoth  "  —  Zech.  iv,  6).      He   disap- 
peared suddenly.     His  name  is  found  in  I  Chronicles  iv,  18. 


American  Postage  Stamps,  feach  denomination  of  stamp  con- 
tains a  different  head.  There  are  twelve  denominations,  and  twelve 
heads  of  American  worthies : 

i-cent.     Benjamin  Franklin,  1 706-1 790  (printer). 

2-cent.    Andrew  Jackson,  1767-1845  (7th  president). 

3-cent.    George  Washington,  1732-1799  (ist  president). 

S-cent.    2^chary  Taylor,  1786-1850  (nth  president). 

6-cent.    Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1865  (14th  president). 

7-cent.     Edwin  Stanton,  1815-1869  (statesman), 
xo-cent.    Thomas  Jefferson,  1743-1826  (3d  president). 
i2-cent.    Henry  Clay,  1777-1852  (statesman). 
15-cent.    Daniel  Webster,  1782-1852  (statesman). 
^4-cent.    Winfield  Scott^  1786-1866  (general). 
30-cent    Alexander  Hamilton,  175  7-1 804  (statesman). 
^o  cent.    Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  1795-1858  (naval  officer). 
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Inscription  on  the  Temple  of  Isis,  at    Sai^. 


A  correspondent  desires  information  as  to  the  translation  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  temple  of  Isis,  at  Sais,  in  Egypt  We  will  give  a 
page  or  two  the  various  translations  as  they  occur  to  us  from  such 
works  as  our  library  affords,  so  that  the  reader  can  observe  the  severa 
forms  of  translation. 

I.  This  is  according  to  Plutarch,  as  given  by  Godfrey  Higgins,  in 
AnacaJypsis,  an  attempt  to  draw  aside  the  Veil  of  the  Saitic  Isis^  Vol.  I, 
p.  436-437,  New  York,  1878. 

Isis  ego  imi  panto  gegonosy  kaion  kai      I,  Isis^  am  all  that  has  been» 


penlon 

that 

is  or  shall  be  ; 

oudeis  ton  thne 

no  mortal  man 

ton  ape 

hath  ever 

kalu 

me  un- 

psie 

veil- 

If. 

ed. 

2.  Dr.  Edward  V.  Kenealy  says  Plutarch  either  did  not  know,  or 
dared  not  venture  to  transcribe  the  whole  inscription,  He  gives  it  in 
The  Book  of  God^  the  Apocalypse  of  Adam-Oannes^  Vol.  I,  p.  29 : 

I  am  All  that  is  ;  I  am  All  that  hath  been  j. 
I  am  All  that  will  forever  be  ; 
And  my  Veil  no  mortal  hath  drawn  aside. 
The  fruit  that  I  brought  forth  was  the  Sun, 

The  vow  of  Arrius  Babinus,  as  mentioned  by  Montfau^on,  was  : 

To  thee^  Goddess  Isis^  who  art  One  and  All  Things, 

3.  W.  Win  wood  Reade,  in  his  work,  The  Veil  of  Isis^  or  the  Mys- 
teries  of  the  Druids^  p.  10,  gives  the  inscription  thus  : 

"  I  am  all  that  has  been,  that  is,  that  shall  be,  and  none  among  mor- 
tals has  yet  dared  to  raise  my  veil." 
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Mr.  Reade  says  that  beneath  this  veil  are  concenled  all  the  mys- 
teries and  learning  of  the  past     He  further  says  : 

"  A  young  scholar,  his  fingers  covered  with  the  dust  of  venerable 
folios,  his  eyes  weary  and  reddened  by  nightly  toil,  will  now  attempt 
to  lift  a  corner  of  this  mysterious  and  sacied  covering.*' 

4.  Anthon,  in  his  Classical  Dictionary^  p.  688,  gives  the  inscription  : 

'^  I  am  all  that  has  been,  or  that  shall  be  ;  no  mortal  hath  hitherto 
taken  off  my  veil." 

Apuleius^  as  quoted  by  Anthon,  invokes  her  by  the  names  of  Eleu- 
sinian  Ceres,  Celestial  Venus,  and  Proserpina ;  she  answers  him  by  a 
general  explanation  of  these  names,  as.  follows  : 

"  I  am  Nature,  the  parent  of  all  things,  the  sovereign  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  primary  progeny  of  time,  the  most  exalted  of  the  deities, 
the  first  of  the  heavenly  gods  and  goddesses,  the  queen  of  the  shades, 
the  uniform  countenance ;  who  dispose  with  my  rod  the  numerous 
lights  of  heaven,  the  salubrious  breezes  of  the  sea,  and  the  mournful 
silence  of  the  dead  ;  whose  single  deity  the  whole  world  venerates  in 
many  forms,  with  various  rites  and  many  names.  The  Egyptians, 
skilled  in  ancient  lore,  worship  me  with  proper  ceremonies,  and  call 
me  by  my  true  name.  Queen  Isis." — Metamorphoses  11,  p.  257. 

5.  McClmtock  &  Strong,  in  their  Cyclopcedia^  have  several   forms  : 

"  I  am  the  all,  that  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be,  and  my  cloak  has  no 
mortal  lifted  yet."— Vol.  iv,  p.  689. 

*'  I  am  all  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be  ;  no  mortal  has  lifted  up 
my  veil ;  and  the  fruit  which  I  brought  forth  is  the  sun." — Vol.  iv.  p.  930. 

The  power  and  greatness  of  Osiris  is  expressed  in  the  following  in- 
scription said  to  have  been  found  on  an  ancient  monument  erected  to 
Osiris : 

"  Saturn  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  was  ray  father  ;  I  am  Osiris, 
who  conducted  a  large  and  numerous  army  as  far  as  the  deserts  of 
India,  and  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  visited 
the  streams  of  the  Ister,  and  the  remote  shores  of  the  ocean,  diffusing 
benevolence  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 
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Rviles  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

The  following  eighteen  rules  were  formulated  by  Chief  Justice  Hale 
as  a  guide  for  his  conduct  as  a  judge.  They  ought  to  be  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold  on  the  walls  of  Westminster  Hall^  as  a  lesson  to  those 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice. 

''  Things  necessary  to  be  conttnually  had  in  remberance, 

1.  That  in  the  administration  of  justice  I  am  intrusted  for  God, 
the  King,  and  the  country ;  and  therefore, 

2.  That  it  be  done :  Firstly,  uprightly ;  Secondly,  deliberately ; 
Thirdly,  resolutely. 

3.  That  I  rest  not  upon  my  own  understanding  or  strength,  but 
implore  and  rest  upon  th^  direction  and  strength  of  God. 

4.  That  in  the  execution  of  justice  I  carefully  lay  aside  my  own 
passions,  and  not  give  way  to  them,  however  provoked. 

5.  That  I  be  wholly  intent  upon  the  business  I  am  about,  remit- 
ting all  other  cares  and  thoughts  as  unreasonable  and  interruptions 
(and  while  on  the  bench,  not  writing  letters  or  reading  newspapers). 

6.  That  I  suffer  not  myself  to  be  prepossessed  with  any  judg- 
ment at  all,  till  the  whole  business  and  both  parties  be  heard. 

7.  That  I  never  engage  myself  in  the  beginning  of  any  cause,  but 
reserve  myself  unprejudiced  till  the  whole  be  heard. 

8.  That  in  business  capital,  though  my  nature  prompt  me  to  pity, 
yet  to  consider  there  is  a  pity  also  due  the  country. 

9.  That  I  be  not  too  rigid  in  matters  purely  conscientious  where  ail 
the  harm  is  diversity  of  jtSgment. 

10.  That  I  be  not  biased  with  compassion   to  the  poor,  or  favor  to 
favor  to  the  rich,  in  point  of  justice. 

11.  That  popular  or  court  applause  or  distaste  have  no  influence  in 
anything  I  do,  in  point  of  distribution  of  justice. 

12.  Not  to  be  solicitous  what  men  will  say  or  think,  as  long  as  I 
keep  myself  exactly  according  to  the  rule  of  justice. 

13.  If  in  criminals  it  be  a  measuring  east,  to  incline  to  mercy  and 
acquittal. 

14.  In  criminals,  that  consist  merely  in  words,  where  no  more 
harm  ensues,  moderation  is  no  justice. 

15.  In  criminals  of  blood,  if  the  fact  be  evident,  severity  is  justice. 

16.  To  abhor  all  private  solicitations,  of  what  kind  soever,  and  by 
whomsoever  in  matters  depending. 

17.  To  charge  my  servants: 

Firstly,  Not  to  interpose  in  any  matter  whatsoever. 
Secondly,  Not  to  take  more  than  their  own  fees. 
Thirdly,  Not  to  give  any  undue  precedence  to  causes. 
Fourthly,  Not  to  recommend  counsel. 
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i8.     To  be  short  and  sparing  at  meals,  that  I  may  be  the  fitter  for 
business." 

(From  the  original  in  Hale's  own  handwriting.  I  could  only  wish 
that,  further,  he  had  given  a  caution  against  interrupting  counsel,  and 
against  loquacity  on  the  bench^  with  a  repetition  of  Lord  Bacon's 
maxim  :  "  A  much-speaking  judge  is  a  no  well-tuned  cymbal.")— 
"  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,"  by  John   Lord  Campbell. 


Popes  Named  Johit.  How  many  Popes  have  there  been  whose 
name  were  John  ?  Godlove. 

A  reference  to  the  line  of  succession  of  the  Popes  reveals  a  rather 
remarkable  list  of  Popes  named  John,  there  being  23. 

John  I,  VIII,  X,  and  XI  were  imprisoned.  John  II,  III,  V.  VI,  VII, 
XV,  and  XX  were  nonentities.  John  IV,  and  XXII  were  charged 
with  heresies.  John  XI  had  Sergius  III  for  a  rival  Pope.  John  XII, 
XIII,  XIV,  XIX  and  XXIII  were  deposed.  John  XVI,  and  XVII 
were  expelled.  John  XVIII  abdicated.  John  XXI  was  accidentally 
killed. 

Hebrew  Names.  Was  the  name  Soiomon  the  real  word-name  by 
which  he  was  known  or  called  in  his  day  ?  Henry. 

J.  W.  Ethridge,  in  his  work,  *^  Jerusalem  and  Tiberias  ;  Sora  and 
Cordova,"  p.  vii,  says  that  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  kings  would 
scarcely  recognize  their  own  names  were  they  to  see  them  in  the  mod- 
ern versions  of  our  scriptures.  For  examples :  Moses  for  Mushe^ 
Enoch  for  Chanok,  Eleazar  for  Elasar^  Solomon  for  Shelomo,  Rebekah 
for  Rivkah^  Nehemiah  for  Nechem'ya^  Zepheniah  for  Tsephavlya^  Zech- 
ariah  for  Zekar'ya^  Ezekiel  for  Yechezekel^  Isaiah  for  Yeshdyah^  Jere- 
miah for  Yercm'ya, 

Re-Incarnation.  .What  are  some  of  the  strongest  expressions  of 
modern  divines  that  seem  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  re-incarnation,  or 
metempsychosis  ?  Psycho. 

"  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the*  prophet  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord." — Mai,  iv,  5. 

"  Elias  truly  shall  first  come  and  restore  all  things."  —  yesus,  — 
Matt.  XVII,  10. 

"This  is  Elias,  which  was  to  come." — Jesus, — Matt,  xi,  14. 

^  Adam,  and  Enoch,  and  Noah,  might  in  outward  appearance  be 
ixStreni  men,  but  they  were  really  the  ^dfzamt  divine  person  who  had 
been  promised  as  the  seed  of  the  woman,  successively  animating  vari- 
ous human  bodies." — Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  by  Rev,  Geo.  S.  Faber, 
Vol.  Ill,  612-613. 
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The  Greek  Inscription  on  the  Cross.  What  was  the  Greek 
inscription  on  the  cross  ?  Horatio. 

The  following  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  inscription^  taken  by  Dr.  Adam 
Clark  from  a  copy  of  the  Codex  Bezm,  which  was  first  delineated  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  resembles  the  autographs  of  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity  : 


TON  lOUDAION. 
This  is   also  written 


It  is  known  that  the  Greek  ^  (S)  was  anciently  constructed  like  the 
Roman  C,  and  was  so  used  for  several  centuries ;  and  therefore  the 
Greek  IHC  of  the  Eastern  church  was  afterwards  changed  by  its 
rival  of  the  West  to  the  Roman  IHS.  The  above  inscription  in 
Roman  capitals  is 

^  lESOUS  O  NAZOREOS,    O  BASILEUS 

The  letters  IHS  are  lES  of  the  first  word. 
YES,  and  its  numerals  in  Greek  (Y  400,  E  8,  S  200)  amount  to  608, 
which  is  a  cycle  of  years  said  to  be  connected  with  the  advent  of  the 
reincarnations;    of  this   see    Higgins'  '* Anacalypsis,"  Vol.  I,  p.  462. 

Many  modern  clergymen  claim  that  IHS  was  derived  as  a  mono- 
gram from  the  initials  of  Je»us  Eominum  Salvator,  The  Knightly 
Orders  derive  their  IHS  from  the  initials  of  In  Hoc  Signo. 

Several  other  monograms  are  derived  from  lESOUC  XPISTOC 
JESUS  CHRIST,  such  as  IC-XC,  and  CHC ;  also,  CHR  with  the 
X  engraved  over  P.     (See  Didron's  "Iconography,"  p.  212.) 


Query.  On  the  title-page  of  Geo.  R.  Gliddon's  work  '*  Otia  -^gypt- 
iaca  j  or  Discourses  on  Egyptian  Archaeology  and  Hieroglyph ical  Dis- 
covery," is  the  following  monosyllabic  distich.      What  Is  the  English? 


Qui  si  fa  quel  che  si  sa  ; 
E  si  sa  quel  che  si  fa 


H. 
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Oracles.  I  have  from  time  to  time  observed  that  you  speak  of, 
and  quote  from^  the  ancient  Oracles,  some  called  Sibylline  Oracles, 
and  others.     Can  you  name  some  of  the  literature  on   die  subject  ? . 

Haven  Rodworth. 

The  available  works  on  what  are  known  as  the  heathen  or  ancient 
oracles  are  somewhat  scarce.  A  new  translation  of  the  "  Sibylline 
Oracles  *'  has  been  recently  made  by  Milton  S.  Terry,  and  published 
in  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  in  X890.  Those  at  our  command  are 
as  follows  : 

The  History  of  Oracles,  in  Two  Dissertations,  wherein  is  proved  : 
I.  That  the  Oracles  were  not  given  out  by  Damons^  but  were  invented 
and  supported  by  the  Craft  of  the  Pagan  Priests  II.  That  the  Ora- 
cles did  not  cease  at  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  subsisted  four 
huudred  years  after  it,  till  the  entire  abolition  of  Paganism,  By  M. 
de  Fontenelle,  member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Paris.  Transla- 
ted from  the  best  edition  of  the  original  French,  by  S.  Whateley. 
London.     1750.     i2mo  ;  old  calf  \  pp.  218. 

An  Answer  to  Mr.  de  Fontenelle's  History  of  Oracles  ;  in  which  Mr. 
Van-Dal^s  System  concerning  the  authors  of  the  Heathen  Oracles, 
and  the  cause  and  time  of  their  silence  is  confuted  j  and  the  opinion 
of  the  Fathers  upon  that  subject  vindicated.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  a  Priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  Reflections  npon 
the  Remarks  of  Mr,  Le  Clerc,  in  his  '*  Bibliotheque  Choisie/'  in  a 
Preface.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Letter  to  the  Translator.  London. 
1709.     Svo  ;  old  calf  j  pp.  244. 

Gleanings  of  Antiquities  ;  containing  a  Discourse  on  Oracles,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles ;  with  an  uncommon  explica- 
tion of  Virgil's  Fourth  Eclogue,  and  some  other  parts  of  his  works 
relating  to  them.  To  which  is  added  an  account  of  the  Oracles  de- 
livered at  Delphos,  and  in  other  Temples  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  the 
rise  and  cessation  of  Oracles,  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
By  John  Beaumont,  Gent     London.    1724.     Svo  ;  old  calf  ;  pp.  145. 

The  Sibylline  Oracles.  Translated  from  the  best  Greek  copies  and, 
compared  with  the  Sacred  Prophesies,  especially  with  Daniel  3x\6, 
the  Revelations,  and  with  so  much  History  as  plainly  shews,  that  many 
of  the  Sibyl's  Predictions  are  exactly  fulfilled,  with  answers  to  the  ob- 
jections usually  made  against  them.  By  John  Floyer,  Knight.  Lon- 
don.    1713.     i2mo;  old  calf  ;  pp.  320. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  To  which  are  added  the 
Gmuine  Oracles  themselves  ;  with  the  Ancient  Citations  from  them  ; 
in  their  Originals,  and  in  English  ;  and  a  few  brief  notes.  By  William 
Whiston^  M.  A.     "  Is  He  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ?   Is  He  not  also 
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of  the  Gentiles  ?    Yes,  of  the  Gentiles  also/* — Bomans  iii,  29.     Lon- 
don.    1715.     8vo  j  old  calf  ;  pp.  103. 

Sibylline  Oracles.  A  review  of  "  SibylUna  Oracvla,"  by  D.  lohannc 
Opsopceo  Brettano,  mdcvii.  Sibylliae  Liber  xiv,  by  Angelo  Maio, 
MDcccxvii.  A  Vindication  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  by  William  Whis- 
ton,  1715.  8vo.  pamphlet;  pp.28.  This  review  was  written  by 
J.  M.  S.,  and  published  in  1848. 

The  Sibylline  Oracles.  Translated  from  the  Greek  into  English 
blank  verse,  by  Milton  S.  Terry.  New  York  and  Cincinnati.  1890. 
8vo  ;  cloth  pp.  269. 

The  following  inscription  is  found  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl  Hierophile,  in  the  grove  of  Smintheus,  according  to  the  Alexan- 
drians who  called  her  the  guardian  of  the  Sminthean  Apollo  : 

"  I  am  the  wise  interpreter  of  Apollo,  Sibylla^ 
Though  here  I  lie  mouldering  in  a  marble  mound, 
Under  the  power  of  iron  destiny  I  inherit  this  footstool. 
But  still  I  He  beside  the  nymphs,  and  this  Mercury  defends  me. 
This  the  reward,  since  I  wait  the  behests  of  Apollo." 


*'  A  Star  out  of  Jacob."  Num.  xxvi,  17.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  242.) 
A  Jew  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  A.  D.  130,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Simeon  Bar-cocheba,  which  latter  name  means  "  son  of  a  star,"  ap- 
plied to  himself  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  "  There  shall  come  a  star 
out  of  Jacob,"  and  incited  the  Jews  to  revolt  against  the  emperor. 
He  passed  for  the  Messiah  and  was  supported  by  Akiba  the  chief 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  issued  coins  which  were  inscribed  "  Freedom 
of  Jerusalem."  He  took  Jerusalem  A.  D.  132.  A  coin  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  bears  the  inscription  in  old  Hebrew,  "  For  the  deliver- 
ance of  Jerusalem,"  and  on  which  is  engraved  a  star.  Miinter  con* 
eludes  from  the  temple  also  engraved  on  it  that  Bar-cocheba  actually 
commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  enemies  of  Bar-coche- 
ba changed   his  name   in  to  Bar-cozeba  which  means  "  son  of  a  lie." 

The  Arval  Brothers.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  258.)  According  to  Her- 
bert {^Nimrody  Vol.  in,  p.  210),  on  the  authority  of  Aulus  Geilius,  the 
Arval  Brothers  were  the  twelve  sons  of  Acca  Laurentia,  one  of  whom 
being  dead,  Romulus  agreed  to  supply  his  place.  In  this  story  «e 
have  the  Egyptian  religion  of  the  twelve  Dii  Consentes,  and  it  mif^t 
seem  as  if  the  founders  had  got  some  inkling  of  the  reprobation  of 
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Dan  and  consequent  election  of  Ephraim.  The  "twelve  fratres 
arvales  "  are  the  twelve  Salii,  or  dancing  priests.  Learned  men  have 
spoken  of  the  "Song  of  the  Arval  Brothers  "  as  a  specimen  of  Lattnity 
more  ancient  than  the  Saliaric  Poems ^  most  strangely  failing  to  see  that 
the  son  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  Saliaric  poem. 

1.  That  the  priests  tripudiate  as  they  sung  it. 

2.  From  the  word  mXx  in  the  third  invocation. 

3.  From  the  address  to  the  Mamurius  Veturius  in  the  last. 

4.  From  the  fourth  and  nameless  Deity  of  the  Arvale  Fratres,  be- 

ing he  to  whom  the  ancile  or  consecrated  shield  was  dedicated. 

SONG   OF.  THE  ARVAL   BROTHERS. 
1.    Enos  Lais  Jurate  !  3.    Lumen  sail,  eta  Berber  I 

4.  Semunes  alternai, 

8.    KeTelaerVemarmar  Ad  to  capit  canctos  ! 
Sins  Inoorrer  eln  pleoree  ! 

Satur  fnfere  Mars  !  5.    Enoe  Mamor  Javato  I 

Triompe  t  Triompe  !    Triompe  1 

TRANSLATION   OF   THE  SONG. 

1.  Oh  ye  Three  Dil  Lares  help  us  !  4.    Stop  the  advancing  edge, 

Or  threshold  of  the  sea. 

2.  And  then,  O  Eyil-Marmar,  I.    Te  alternate  semi-gods, 

]jet  not  thy  poison  invade  more;  Receive  as  all  ante  yoanelves. 

Be  saturated.  Oh  Mars. 

5.  Assist  us,  Mamor. 

The  song  is  not  only  Saliaric,  but  also  Masonic.  The  exclamation, 
"  Triompe,  Triompe,  Triompe ! "  refers  to  the  division  of  tongues 
which  was  trinal  in  respect  to  the  families  of  the  three  Noachidae,  and 
the  word  means  the  "  three  voices  "  from  God. 


Winnipeg    Oi^thographies. 

Ouinipigon — Verendrye,  1734.        Winipic — Mackenzie,  1789. 
Ouinipique — Dobbs,  1742.  Winipick — Harmon,  1800. 

Vnipigon — Galissoniere,  1750.         Winipic — Lord  Selkirk,  x8i6, 
Ounipeg — Bougainville,  1757.  Winepic — Ross  Cox,  1817. 

Ounipigon — ^Jefferys,  1760.  Winnipic — Schoolcraft,  1820. 

Ounipique — French  map,  1776.       Winnipeek — Keating^  1823. 
Winnipeck — Carver,  1768.  Winipeg — Beltrami,  1823. 

Winnipegon— Henry,  1775.  Winnipeg — Capt.  Back,  1833. 

The  name  is  derived  from  WIN,  dirty,  and  NEPE,  water.  A  green 
vegetable  growth  is  found  in  the  water  in  the  summer  months.  Lake 
Winnipeg  was  formerly  called  Christineaux  Lac  and  Lac  Bourbon, 
Little  Winnipeg  was  called  Winnipegoosis.  N.  B,  W, 
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The  Celts,  or  Kelts.  Who  were  the  Celts  or  Kelts?  Owl 
A  race  that  at  one  time  peopled  almost  all  Western  Europe.  They 
possessed  France,  much  of  Germany,  most  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Britany.  The  Celts  of  France  were  called 
Gaels  (Gauls),  those  of  Britain  and  Belgica  were  called  Cymri.  Dru- 
idism  was  properly  Cymric.  After  the  Saxon  and  Danish  invasions 
England  largely  became  Teutonic,  and  after  the  Norman  conquest  it 
became  still  more  so.  In  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  we 
still  find  Gaels  ;  but  in  Wales  and  Low  Britany  we  find  Cymri. 
Kelt  and  Gael  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  word  Kelt-ai^  Galat-ai, 
Galli,  Gaul,  Gael. 


Abracadabra.  (Vol.  VII,  146.)  Abraxas  was  a  word  used  by  the 
Basilidians  to  designate  their  supreme  god.  Mystical  and  cabalistic 
powers  were  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  letters, 
A  B  R  A  X  A  Sy  and  was  early  adopted  as  a  charm.  The  singular 
word  abracadabra  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  abraxas^  and  to  be 
endowed  with  magical  potency  when  written  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABR AC A  DA 

ABR A C AD 

ABR AC A 

ABR  AC 

ABR  A 

ABR 

A  B 

A 

and  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  linen  thread.  According  to 
Serenus  Samonicus  diseases  were  cured  when  worn  in  this  manner. 
C.  W,  King,  in  "The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains,"  pp.  81,  233, 
says  the  normal  invocation,  ABLANATHALBA  ("  Thou  art  oar 
Father  "),  addressed  to  lao,  becomes  by  a  slight  corruption,  due  to 
the  Latin  pronunciation,  the  long-famous  charm  ABRACADABRA 
On  the  latter  page,  however,  he  gives  it  ABLANATHANALBA, 
and  says  the  word  was  written  with  some  variations.  He  observes 
that  it  is  from  the  Syriac  Ab^  Father ;   lanu^  to  us ;   aiha^  thou  art 
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This  word  on  the  Abraxas  stones  encircles  Phcebus  in  his  quad- 
riga, holding  in  one  hand  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  the  other  raised  in 
the  gesture  of  command.  Under  this  solar  symbol  MiiihraSy  or  the 
"  Sun  of  Righteousness  "  (Malachi  iv,  2)  is  understood.  There  is  an 
occult  meaning  attached  to  these  names.  Belenus  is  another  of  these 
arcane  words.  They  each  means  the  sun,  and  each  is  numerically 
composed  of  365,  as  follows  : 


A=   I 
B  =   2 

B  =   2 

E  =   8 

M  =  40 
E  -   5 

R=  100 
A=   I 
X=  60 
A=   I 

L  j=  30 

E  =      5 
N  =  so 
0  =  70 

I  =  10 
TH-=  9 
R  =  100 
A  =       I 

S  =  200 

S  =^  200 

S  =  200 

36s 


36s 


365 


Basnage  says  the  word  abracadabra  is  of  Egyptian  origin  ;  Beau- 
sobre  says  it  is  Greek ;  Grotefend  says  it  is  Persian,  or  Pehlevi  origin. 
On  Greek  amulets  it  is  inscribed  ABRACADABRA,  and  hence  it  is 
said  to  be  pronounced  Abrasadabra,  by  Grotefend.  He  derives  it 
from  the  Persian  Abrasax^  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  a 
Chaldee  word  meaning  the  utterance,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  "  the  divine  oracle."  Grotefend  says  it  corresponds  to  the  Thibet- 
an and  Mongolian  Hommani  Pene'Hum,  which  is  the  (hn,  mani  padtne, 
hum  of  the  Buddhists.  The  word  ABLANATHANALBA  is  a  palin- 
drome and  is  written  in  several  forms  : 


ABLANATHANA 

BLANATHANA 

L  A  N  A  TH  A  N  A 

A  N  A  TH  A  N  A 

N  A  TH  A  N 

ATH  A 

TH 
ATH 
ATH 
ATH 


B  A 
B 


N 
AN 
L  A  N  A  TH 
B  L  A  N  A  TH 


N 

N  A 
N  A 

N  A 


L 
LB 


ABLANATHANALBA 


BL 
B 


A  N  A  TH  A 


N  ALB  A 

B   B 

L 

A 


N 


N 


A 

B 

L 

A 

N 

A 

TH 

A 

N 

A 

L 

B   B 

A  B  L  A  N  A  TH  A  N  A  L  B  A 


TH 
A         A 

N     .  N 


B 


L 
A 

N 
A 
TH 
A 
N 
A 
L 
B 
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Intimations   of  Immsrtality. 

BT  WILLIAM!  W0BO8W0BTH. 

Oar  birth  is  bat  a  sleep  ftnd  a  foigetting  ; 
The  BoQl  that  rtoes  with  us.  oar  life*i  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  fh>m  alkr. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfalnese 
And  not  in  atter  nakedneSb, 
Bat  trailing  cloods  of  glory  do  we  oome 

From  God  Who  is  oar  home. 
Heaven  lies  about  ns  in  our  Influicy  ; 
Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy  ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows 

He  sees  it  in  his  Joy. 
The  youth  who  dally  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended. 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away 
And  fade  inio  the  light  of  common  day. 


Seven  Pillars  of  Hypothesis  of  Pre-existence. 

[Ffom  "  Lux  OrierUaliSf'*  by  Joseph  Glanvil.^ 


X.  All  the  divine  designs  and  actions  are  carried  on  in  pure  and  in- 
finite goodness. 

2.  There  is  an  exact  geometrical  justice  that  runs  through  the  uni- 
verse, and  is  interwoven  in  the  contexture  of  things. 

3.  Things  are  carried  to  their  proper  place  and  state  by  the  cod- 
gruity  of  their  natures  ;  where  this  fails  we  may  suppose  arbitrary 
management. 

4.  The  souls  of  men  are  capable  of  living  in  other  bodies  terres- 
trial ;    and  never  act  but  in  some  body  or  other. 

5.  The  soul  in  every  state  hath  such  a  body  as  is  fittest  to  those 
faculties  and  operations  that  it  is  most  inclined  to  exercise. 

6.  The  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  are  either  spiritual  or  in- 
tellectual, or  sensitive  or  plastic. 

7.  By  the  same  degree  that  the  higher  powers   are   invig 
the  lower  are  abated,  as  to  their  proper  exercise. 
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The  last  of  Crimea  which  U  forgotten  m  that  of  announcing  new  trtdha,'* 

— Thomas. 


Vol.  VIII. 


DECEMBER,  1891. 


No.  12. 


Asteroids  and  Discoverers,  1887  - 1891. 

Continaed  from  Notes  and  QuEBiESf  Vol.  YIII,  p.  846. 
Ko. 

399. 
300. 
3oi« 
302- 
303- 
304. 
305- 
3o6« 
307- 
308. 

309- 
310- 
3"- 
3". 
313- 
314. 
315- 
3*6. 

317. 
318. 

The  above  table  brinp  down  the  table  of  asteroids  to  No.  311,  dis- 
covered Sept.  II ;  the  names  of  299,  301^  303-318  are  not  yet  given. 


Oct. 

Tea. 

8. 

AASooYeivr. 

Palisa,^. 
CharloiSj^. 

Geraldine, 

Sept. 

9> 

Nov. 

16, 

Palisa^Q. 
Charloisjg. 

Clarissa, 

Nov. 

Ml 

Feb. 

12,  1891, 

Millosevichj. 

Feb. 

14, 

Palisa^^. 

Feb. 

16, 

Charlois^f. 
Millosevichj. 

March 

I, 

March 

5> 

CharloiSjg. 

March 

3i» 

Borrellyi^. 

April 

6, 

Palisa,,. 

June 

II, 

Charlois„. 

Aug. 

14, 

Palisa^^. 

Ang. 

28, 

CharloiSg^. 

Aug, 

3o> 

Palisa„. 

Sept. 

I, 

CharloiSjj. 

' 

Sept. 

4. 

Palisa,,. 

Sept. 

4, 

Palisa^Q. 

Sept. 

8, 

CharloiSjBj. 

Sept. 

II, 

Charloisag- 
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Sybil,  or  Sibyl.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  274.)  In  answer  to  "  Inquirer," 
who  asks  for  the  spelling  of  the  word  Sibyls  we  have  examined  the 
book  referred  to,  and  observe  that  the  change  from  spelling  the  word 
Sybil  to  Sibyl  begins  on  page  65,  thus  indicating  that  the  author,  or 
proof-reader,  became  convinced  that  the  form  SybU  was  wrong,  as  the 
book  appears  to  be  printed  in  eighths  according  to  the  signatures.  An- 
thon  and  other  classic  authorities  give  the  Greek  word  Sibylla,  The 
recent  translation  of  the  "  Sibylline  Oracles,"  by  Milton  F.  Terry, 
Chicago,  1890,  p.  .209,  has  the  form  Sybil  once,  in  a  note,  but  we  think 
it  is  a  slip  of  the  t3rpo. 

''  Cecropia's  Pillared  State  " — Poem.  (Vol.  1,  p.  221.)  A  cor- 
respondent ("  L.  C.  Mc")  in  August,  1863,  sent  the  question  asking 
for  the  authorship  of  the  poem  commencing, 

"  Heard  ye  those  loud  contending  waves, 
That  shook  Cecropia's  pillared  state." 

No  answer  has  been  received  to  this  query.  We  have  received  the 
same  question  from  W.  C.  Jones,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  poem  is  found 
in  "  Town's  (Salem)  Fourth  Reader  "  (revised  edition),  Portland, 
1852,  p.  64,  where  it  is  given  as  an  exercise  to  illustrate  fransi/ian; 
but  the  author's  name  does  not  appear.  Can  some  of  our  readers 
enighten  us  all  on  the  authorship  ? 

Jesus-Paper.     What  kind  of  paper  is  that  known   as   Jesus-paper  f 

* 
Webster's  "  Unabridged  "  readily  gives  the  information  :  "  A  large- 
sized  French  printing   paper,  corresponding  in  size  to  imperial  ;    so 
called  because  formerly  marked  with  the  characters  /.  H.  S.,   mean- 
ing Jesus. 

Septem-tri-ones.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  274.)  Herbert's  "  Nimrod," 
Vol.  I,  p.  9,  says  "  the  incarnation  of  the  entire  Triad  is  not  unknown 
in  the  Pagan  fables.  It  occurs  in  the  triplicity  of  Apollo  and  Diana ; 
and  all  the  Seven  who  sailed  with  Noah  to  the  Arctic  Mountain  were 
were  called  Septem  Tri-Ones,  the  Seven  Triunals."  Hence,  the 
triple  word  was  applied  to  the  seven  stars  forming  the  Great  Dipper. 
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Paranatellon.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  342.)  The  word  paranatellon  is 
not  found  in  Webster's  "  Unabridged,"  but  this  word  is  found  in  Wm. 
Drunamond's  work  entitled  "  CEdipus  Judaicus,"  in  an  article  on  the 
"  Forty-Ninth  of  Genesis."  He  gives  a  learned  dessertation  on  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  Signs  of  the  Hebrew  2k>diac,  and  on  Leo 
he  has  the  following : 

Tht  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lavfgiver  from  between 
Ata  feet,  until  SkUoh  come  ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  peo- 
pie  be." — Genesis  xlix,  10. 

The  constellation  of  Cepheus,  king  Ethiopia,  is  still  represented 
as  a  man  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
This  constellation  rises^  according  to  Columella,  on  the  7th  of  the 
Ides  of  July.  Thus  Cepheus  in  the  course  of  some  days  comes  to  rise 
under  Leo,  of  which  it  continues  to  be  the  paranatellon  until  the  sun 
enters  into  the  sign  of  Scorpius. 

The  ^ord  mehukek  which  we  translate  '*  a  lawgiver,"  is  shown  by 
Bochart  to  be  a  corruption  of  hyk  which  was  the  old  ^rhian  word  for 
*•  King."     Hence  Jacob  thus  distinctly  says  : 

Hie  constellation  represented  hy  a  King  bearing  a  sceptre,  shall  not 
cease  to  be  the  paranatellon  of  the  Lion^  which  is  tke  sign  of  Judah,  until 
Shiloh  come. 

The  King  with  his  sceptre  sets  about  the  time  that  Scorpius  risesi 
•  and  then  ceases  to  be  the  paranatellon  of  the  Lion. 

This  much  says  Drummond.  Hence^  it  would  appear  signaWy 
that  Cepheus  arose  set  cosmically  with  the  Lion,  and  acronycally 
with  Scorpius.  Drummond  thinks  that  Shiloh  has  an  astronomical 
allusion  to  Cepheus  the  King.  Inasmuch  as  the  word  paranatellon  is 
not  of  familiar  use^  we  will  add  that  Drummond  uses  the  form  of  the 
word  paratanellon  also,  in  the  same  article  and  in  the  same  sense  as 
paranatellon.     Which  is  the  correct  word  ? 


The  Secret  Doctrine.  The  Catechesis  Arcani^  or  Secret  Doctrine, 
having  been  enquired  for,  and  as  it  is  a  document  containing  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  mysteries^  and  rites  of  the  primitive  churchy 
we  have  appended  it  entire  to  this  number.  It  is  full  of  esoterism 
of  which  the  fathers  of  the  church  were  more  or  less  acquainted  with, 
and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  well  versed  in  it,  but  held  it  to  be  a 
sacred  duty  to  say  but  little  about  the  covered  meaning. 
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The  Ark-Born  Man.  (Vol.  VII,  p.  98.)  A  note  on  page  37,  in 
Herbert's  *  Nimrod,"  Vol.  II,  says,  "  Kybelc  is  the  Ark,  and  as  Cush 
was  begotten  in  the  Ark,  his  posterity  were  in  a  peculiar  sense  de- 
scended from  that  ship.  He  is  also  called  "  ark-born  ''  in  the  same 
work.  The  word  for  Ark  is  Theha,  from  which  comes  Thehe$.  Hence, 
ark-begotten,  secretly-begotten.  Some  say  Cush  was  born  the  day 
that  the  rainbow  appeared.  The  meaning  of  Thebes  is  arkite,  arcane, 
or  secret  (Vol.  VII,  p.  194). 

Cessation  of  Oracles.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  242.)  Eusibius  was  the 
writer  who  stated  that  all  oracles  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
He  made  the  statement  based  on  some  remark  of  Porphyry. 

**  An  Hebrew  child,  ft  god,  whom  Ckxls  adore, 
Haabid  me  leftve  these  shrines  and  go  to  hell, 
80  that  my  oracles  you'll  hear  no  more; 
Away,  then,  from  my  altar,  and  farewell.'* 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  (Vol.  VII,  p.  162.)  This  Or- 
der was  instituted  January  loth,  1829,  at  Burges,  by  Philip  the  (jood, 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant,  and  Count  of  Flanders,  on  the  day 
of  his  marriage  with  his  third  wife,  the  Infanta  Isabella  of  Portugal. 
The  ancient  motto  of  the  Order  was  Autre  n*auray,  "  I  will  have  no 
other."  The  Sovereign  of  the  order  can  admit  any  person,  without 
chivalric  proof,  as  the  fundamental  code  says  :  "  That  whoever  is  the' 
object  of  the  choice  oft  he  Sovereign,  possesses,  in  virtue  of  his  so  be- 
ing, every  requisite  which  may  entitle  him  to  admission  therein."  A 
badge — a  golden  fleece — suspended  from  a  flintstone  proper,  was 
worn  from  a  flame-colored  ribbon.  At  first  the  Order  was  attached  by 
nalienable  rights  to  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  as  Counts   of  Flandeis. 

This  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  mys- 
tical Fleece  for  which  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  made  under 
Jason  in  ancient  classic  history. 

National  Flowers.  (Vol.  VII,  p.  72.)  The  national  flowers  of 
the  leaning  nations  are  as  follows  : 


Athens, 

The  Violet. 

Ireland, 

Shamrock-leaf. 

Canada, 

Sugar  Maple. 

Prussia, 

Linden. 

England, 

Red  Rose. 

Saxony, 

Mignonette. 

Florence, 

Giglio  (Lily) 

Scotland, 

Thistle. 

France, 

Iris  Lily. 

Wales, 

Leek-leaf. 
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LABYRIKTR    OF  ST.  BERN-ARD. 

Labyrinthus  a  Divo  Bernardo  compositus  quo  bene  vivit  homo. 

Dicere 

Scis 

Dicit 

Scit 

Audit 

Non  vult 

Facere 

Potes 

Facit 

Potest 

Incudit 

Non  credit 

Credere 

Audis 

Credit 

Audit 

Credit 

Non  est 

Dare 

Habes 

Dat 

Habet 

Miserequaerit 

Non  habet 

Judicare 

Vides 

Judical 

Videt 

Contemnit 

Non  debet 

Noli 

Omnia  quae 

Quia  qui 

Omnia  qaae 

Saepe 

Quod 

"  Noli  dicere  omnia  quae  scis,  quia  qui  dicit  omnia  quae  sciti 
saepe  audit  quod  non  vult." 

^  Noli  facere  omnia  quae  potes,  quia  qui  facit  omnia  quae  potest, 
saepe  incunit  quod  non  credit." 

"  Noli  credere  omnia  quae  audis,  quia  qui  credit  omnia  quae  audit, 
saepe  credit  quod  nop  est." 

"  Noli  dare  omnia  quae  habes,  quia  qui  dat  omnia  quae  habet, 
saepe  misere  quaerit  quod  non  habet." 

"  Noli  judare  omnia  quae  vides,  quae  qui  judicat  omnia  quae  videt, 

saepe  contemnit  quod  non  debet." 

1       

The  following,  is  a  concise  and  clear  translation  of  the  Labyrinth  of 
of  St.  Bernard  :' 

1.  Be  unwilling  to  tell  all  you  know,  because  he  who  tells  all  he 
knows,  often  hears  what  he  does*not  wish. 

2.  Do  not  wish  to  do  all  you  can,  because  he  who  does  all  he  is 
able,  frequently  forges  that  which  he  does  not  believe. 

3.  Be  unwilling  to  believe  all  you  hear,  because  he  who  believes 
all  he  hears,  often  trusts  that  which  is  i^ot  (true). 

4.  Do  not  give  all  you  possess,  because  he  who  gives  all  he  has 
oftimes  diligently  seeks  what  he  has  not. 

5.  Do  not  judge  all  you  see,  because  he  who  judges  all  he  sees, 
often  condems  that  which  he  ought  not. 
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WiLL-PowER.  Can  a  person  will  to  Jive  when  nature  ceases  to  fur- 
nish the  vital  force  ?  Achsah. 

This  is  a  somewhat  strange  question  to  propose  to  our  readers,  yet 
we  give  it  a  place,  and  our  readers  speak  for  themselves.  We  give  an 
initial  word  from  Dr.  George  M.  Beard  who  is  an  authority  on  matters 
of  the  mind,  will  and  the  like  : 

"  The  force  of  the  will  is  a  potent  element  in  determining  longevity. 
This  single  point  must  be  granted  without  argument,  that  of  two  men 
everyway  alike  and  similarly  circumstanced,  the  one  who  has  the  great- 
er courage  and  grit  will  be  the  longer-lived.  One  does  not  need  to 
practice  medicine  long  to  learn  that  men  die  who  might  just  as  well 
live  if  they  resolved  to  live,  and  that  myriad  who  are  invalids  could 
become  strong  if  they  had  the  native  or  acquired  will  to  vow  they 
would  do  so.  There  are  those  who  have  no  other  quality  favorable  to 
life,  and  whose  bodily  organs  are  nearly  all  diseased,  to  whom  each 
day  is  a  day  of  pain,  and  who  are  beset  by  life-shortning  influences, 
yet  do  live  by  will  alone." 

'*AcHSAH  ',  should  read  that  singular  little  work,  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1883,  entitled  '*  The  Possibility  of  Not  Dying,"  by 
Hyland  C.  Kirk. 

Lost  Ten  Tribes.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  370.)  The  form  of  this  ques- 
tion leaves  the  writer's  meaning  a  little  indefinite  to  me.  The  writers 
of  the  Bible  do  not  seem  even  to  have  regarded  the  "  Ten  Tribes  "  as 
losU  It  is  rather  singular  that  ten  are  enumerated.  There  were  said 
to  have  been  twelve,  or  dividing  the  **  children  of  Joseph,"  thirteen. 
Of  these,  Levi,  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Simeon,  belonging  in  the  south- 
ern monarchy,  were  not  departed  into  Media.  Again,  Second  Chron. 
XXX,  6,  speaks  of  "  a  remnant  that  are  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria,"  of  which  were  (xxx,  18)  *'  a  multitude  of  the 
people,  even  many  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Issachar  and  Zebulon." 
So  Second  Kings  xvii,  6,  gives  the  last  mention  of  the  Assyrian  con- 
quest, while  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Zephaniah  seem  to  refer  to  them 
as  continuing  to  exist.  A.  Wilder. 

Ringing  the  Changes.  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  378.)  Refering  to  "  Ring- 
ing the  Changes,"  in  the  September  No.  189 1,  I  send  the  following: 
A  cockney  being  charged  with  not  knowing  how  to  spell  "  saloon,"  re- 
futed the  accusation  as  follows  :  "  Ho  yea  hi  00 — there's  a  hess,  and  a 
hay,  and  a  hell,  and  two  hoes,  and  a  hen."  Priggles. 
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Sanscrit  Quotation.  (Vol.  VIII,  402.)  The  translation  of  the 
Sanscrit  quotation. 

*'Ah6  !  Sivl !  Isa  !  Ad'hisl !  Adye  sevJl !  " 

is  thus  given  by  Rev.  Geo.  Oliver,  in  *'  History  of  Initiation,"  p.  loi : 
'•  Hail !  O  Siva  !  Lord  !  Supreme  !  Salutation  to  the  first  existent !  " 
This  is  similar  to  the  cry  which  according  to   Strabo  originated  in 

the  East,  when  the  worshippers  of  Bacchus  in  unison  vociferated  : 

"  Evoe  !   Sabai !    Bacchi !    Hues  !    Attes  !  " 

All  of  which  are  names  of  Bacchus.  It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
that  these  species  of  invocation  were  borrowed  from  the  patriarchal 
worship  of  the  Hebrews  (Ex.  xxxiv,  6,  7).  where  God  announced  his 
divinity  by  ten  appellations. 

Zarathustra,  not  Zarathurstra.  (Vol.  VIII,  369).  Zarathustra, 
not  Zarathurstra,  is  the  purest  form,  and  meant  in  the  original, 
"  All  Pure,"  or  "  All  Light." 

The  record  relates  that  his  mother  was  obessed  before  she  con- 
ceived and  was  not  allowed  to  wake  from  her  unconscious  trance  dur- 
ing the  time  of  maternity,  and  her  soul  was  oft  taken  to  high  heaven, 
to  behold  its  glories.  Thus  the  child  was  All  Light,  and  on  the  day 
the  infant  Zarathustra  was  born  the  angel  left,  and  Too'che  —  the 
mother — proclaimed  that  no  man  was  the  father  of  the  child,  but  that 
she  conceived  of,  or  from  the  **  All  Light."  So  believing  because  of 
the  trance  as  related.  G.  P.  Wiksell,  D.  D.  S., 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

**  For  much  he  knew,  but  everything  knew  ill."  (Vol,  VIII, 
p.  402.)  This  questioner  will  find  the  line  he  quotes  on  page  642  of 
Anthon's  "  Classical  Dictionary,"  where  it  is  related  that  it  is  a  line 
from  one  of  the  lost  works  of  Homer  entitled  Margites  {"  The  Block* 
head).  It  is  said  by  Harpocration  that  Callimachus  greatly  admired 
this  poem,  and  Dio  Chrysostom  says  Zeno  wrote  a  commentary  on  it. 
Two  other  similar  lines  have  been  preserved  by  Aristotle,  and  one  in 
the  scoliast  to  the  Birds  of  Arpisiohanes,  verse  v.  Anthon  does  not 
quote  these  referred  to. 
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GOLDEM 

A  vain  man's  motto, 

A  generous  man's  motto, 

A  miser's  motto, 

A  profligate's  motto, 

A  broker's  motto, 

A  fool's  motto, 

A  gambler's  motto, 

A  sailor's  motto, 

A  wise  man's  motto, 


MOTTOES. 

Win  gold  and  wear  it 
Win  gold  and  share  it. 
Win  gold  and  spare  it. 
Win  gold  and  spend  it. 
Win  gold  and  lend  it. 
Win  gold  and  end  it. 
Win  gold  and  loose  it 
Win  gold  and  cruise  it. 
Win  gold  and  use  it 


RHYME   AKD   RHYTHM. 

Fame — A  meteor  dazzling  with  its  distant  glare. 
We^vlth — A  source  of  trouble  and  consuming  care. 
Pleasure — A  gleam  of  sunshine  passing  soon  away. 
Love — A  morning  stream  whose  memory  gilds  the  day. 
Faith — An  anchor  dropped  beyond  the  vale  of  death. 
Hope — A  lone  star  beaming  o'ei  the  barren  heath. 
Charity — A  stream  meandering  from  the  fount  of  love. 
Bible — A  guide  to  realms  of  endless  joy  above. 
Religion — A  key  which  opens  wide  the  gates  of  Heaven. 
Death — A  knife  by  which  the  ties  of  earth  are  riven. 
Earth — A  desert  through  which  pilgrims  wend  their  way. 
Grave — A  home  of  rest  when  ends  life's  weary  day. 
Resurrection — A  sudden  waking  from  a  quiet  dream. 
Heaven — A  land  of  joy,  of  light  and  love  supreme. 


"  For  one  word  a  man  is  often  deemed  to  be  wise,  and  for  one  word 
he  is  often  deemed  to  be  foolish ;  we  ought  to  be  careful  indeed  what 
we  say.'' — Confucius. 
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CATECHESIS  ARCANI 

(  TJie  Secret  Discipline ) 

OF  AIVCIIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL  HI8TOBY  EXPLAINED,  BY  THEODORE  TEMPLE. 


There  is  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  Freemasonry  but  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  constant  reference  which  it  has  to  the  Temple 
built  by  Solomon,  accompanied  with  allusions  to  the  Gospel  History ; 
through  the  application  of  this  reference,  and  the  pertinency  of  these 
allusions  by  those  who,  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Institution,  have  written  or  declaimed  on  the  subject,  has  often  served 
to  increase,  rather  than  to  remove,  the  incredulity  of  the  uninitiated. 

To  explain  what  has  been  very  imperfectly  understood  in  this  respect 
and  reconcile  what  has  seemed  to  be  contradictory  and  inconsistent, 
is  the  design  of  this  dissertation. 

A  difficulty,  however,  is  met  at  the  outset,  occasioned  by  the  want 
ot  written  records  relative  to  the  origin  and  primitive  history  of  Free- 
masonry ;  the  particulars  of  which,  having  been  transmitted  only  by 
tradition,  have  sometimes  been  incorrectly  recapitulated,  and,  at  length, 
are  become  exceedingly  obscure ;  so  that  the  authorities  which  I  am 
about  to  cite  in  corroboration  of  my  statements,  must  be  collected  from 
incidental  imitations  given  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  principally 
within  five  centuries  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  These, 
however,  when  collected  and  summed  up,  will  be  found  to  furnish 
evidence  that  this  secret  society  is  filiated  to  Christianity ;  and,  of 
course,  that  its  professions  are  not  without  foundation. 

In  the  parting  advice  which  our  blessed  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples, 
was  this  direction,  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  for  they  shall  deliver 
you  up  to  councils,  and  in  the  synagogues  ye  shall  be  beaten,  and  ye 
shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  a  testimony  against  them." 

Soon  afterwards,  they  realized  the  troubles  of  which  he  forewarned 
them ;  and  "  being  persecuted  unto  strange  cities,"  were  obliged  to  use 
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great  caution,  and  adopt  discreet  measures  of  personal  safety,  by  ap- 
pointing the  meetings  of  the  faithful  to  be  holden  in  private  places, 
and  under  the  concealment  of  darkness. 

Commissioned  to  "go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,"  they  went  forth,  and  preached  in  the  name  of  Christ 
among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem. 

Their  first  object  was  to  make  converts  ^their  next  to  gather  churches 
or  societies  of  believers ;  and  their  third,  to  provide  places  for  their 
assembling.  As  early  as  the  second  century,  those  who  were  employed 
in  the  last  service  were  formed  into  a  distinct  association  ;  a  d,  as  they 
were  to  travel  into  distant  regions,  found  it  expedient  to  adopt  certain 
means  of  recognition,  should  they  meet  with  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  same  cause,  but  with  whom  they  had  not  been  personally  acquaint- 
ed, "  that  they  might  strengthen  each  other's  hands  in  the  work  of  the 
house  of  God." 

Moreover^  as  their  undertaking  excited  popular  opposition,  they 
deemed  it  prudent  to  hold  their  meetings  for  devising  measures  of  co- 
operation in  places  where  they  should  neither  be  interrupted  n  r  over- 
heard. And  because  false  bretheren  might  unawares  be  introduced, 
coming  in  privily  to  spy  out  their  liberty,  that  they  might  bring  them 
into  bondage  by  an  arrest  from  the  magistrate,  the  faithful  guarded 
against  their  intrusion,  having  determined  not  to  give  them  place  by 
condescension  during  the  hour  devoted  to  consultation.  Lest,  after 
all  their  precaution,  covins  and  eaves-droppers  might  be  near,  still 
more  effectually  to  cover  the  design  of  their  fellowship  from  those. who 
might  divulge  its  object  to  their  enemies,  or  indiscreetly  talk  about  it 
to  such  as  were  not  yet  entirely  attached  to  the  cause,  they  avoided 
direct  reference  to  their  underta  ing,  and  conversed  together  figuratively 
and  hy  the  use  of  syrnhols.  Thus  as  their  object  was  to  build  in  every 
land  \  HOUSE  for  religious  worship,  in  respect  to  its  spiritual  edifi- 
cation "  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  being  the  chief  corner  stone,"  and,  as  to  its  material  fabric 
and  use,  an  edifice  or  temple,  for  the  assemblies  of  the  saints,  they 
adopted  allusions  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  blessed 
Jesus,  who,  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  had  passed  under  the  designation 
of  **  the  tvidoivs  son,''  they  personified  by  Hiram  Abiff  ;  from  the 
traditionary  account  of  whose  fate,  they  borrowed  allusions  to  that 
of  their  master.  Thus,  the  outrage  of  the  fellow-craftsmen  to  obtain 
advancement  to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  they  symbolized  with 
the  treacherous  Judas  ;  and  they  received  from  those  to  whom  they 
imparted  a  knowledge  of  these  typical  references,  and  cf  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  adopted,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  applied,  a 
solemn  declaration,  that,  rather  than  betray  their  Lord,  or  abandon  his 
cause,  they  tvould   suffer  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  the  traitor ^ — who  "fall- 
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ing^head-long,  after  his  strangulation,  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and 
all  his  bowels  gushed  out." 

The  ineffable  and  mysterious  name,  which  ,the  high  priest  could  utter 
only  in  a  whisper,  as  his  password  through  the  veil  into  the  sanctum 
sanctorum,  and  which  the  Jews  never  dared  to  pronounce,  but  sub- 
stituted for  it  Adonai,  was  saifl  to  be  lost  at  the  death  of  our  Saviour, 
when  "  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  ;"  but  recovered  in 
the  exclamation  of  Thomas  on  beholding  the  raised  body  of  his 
master,  and  thenceforward  adopted  as  the  hailing  word  of  the  Fra- 
ternity. 

The  apostacy  of  Judas  is  quoted  in  the  ritual  of  Freemasonry,  where 
to  the  question,  "Why  should'  eleven  make  a  lodge?"  it  is  answered, 
"  Because  there  were  but  eleven  apostles  when  Judas  betrayed  Christ." 

By  a  very  singular  lapsus  iinguce,  the  moderns  have  substituted 
- in  the  third  degree  for  TUMBOCHEIN,  to  be  entombed^ 

This,  in  the  ancient  Catechesis  Arcani,  was  ihe  pass-word,  from  the 
symbolical  representation  of  the  state  of  death,  to  the  restored  and 
undying  existence.  Happy  those,  who,  having  gone  through  its  pre- 
paratory form,  are  able  to  say,  **  We  know  that '  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  Still  happier  those,  who, 
"  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  the  death  of  Christ,  shall  be 
i-aised  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection. 

As  those  who  went  forth  "  to  teach  and  to  preach,"  divided  their 
converts  into  three  classes,  the  Catechumens,  Competents,  and  Be- 
lievers, so  they  whose  destination  was  "  to  build  churches,"  formed 
three  grades,  or  degrees, — Katharoi,  PURI,  those  who  entered  by 
divesting  themselves  of  l11  impurities,  and  every  thing  offensive ;  Mnk- 
menoi,  INITIATI,  initiated ;  and  Teleioizx\^  Teteieidmenoi  (p2iSt-m2LSters) 
Perfecti,  those  who  were  raised  to  the  sublime  degree.  These  terms, 
or  appellations,  became  a  little  varied,  as  the  members  of  the  Order, 
in  process  of  time,  assumed  the  distinctive  character  of  actual  workmen. 

The  place  which  they  procured  and  fitted  up  for  assembling  was,  at 
first,  an  upper  chamber^  Uperbon,  Of  this  many  eminent  writers  have 
largely  treated,  and,  particularly,  a  good  account  is  given  in  a  disserta- 
tion of  the  learned  Dr.  Lee,  published  in  his  Posthumous  Works,  vol. 
i.  p.  261.  Whether  the  word  "  Lodge  "  originated  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  lodging  chamber,  I  pretend  not  to  say ; 
but  the  fact  that  meetings  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  have  ever  been 
held  in  such  places,  is  of  some  consequence,  as  collateral  confirmation 
of  the  statements  which  I  have  been  making. 

They  being  watched  with  jealousy,  rendered  such  retired  apartments 
peculiarly  necessary  to  the  early  Christians.  ^'  Persecution  was  always 
attended  with  poverty,  paucity  of  believers,  and  unsettled  hopes ;  so 
that  either  they  needed  not  stately  and  sumptuous  buildings,  or  they 
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were  not  able  to  erect  them ;  or  at  least  they  had  no  invitation  and 
encouragement  to  do  it,  whilst  they  were  daily  under  apprehensions  of 
seeing  &em  plundered  or  demolished  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
erected  them." 

They  were  even  subject  to  the  necessity  of  having  their  meetings 
under  arches,  and  /Ae  Royal  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  decorated  with 
representations  of  the  spoils  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  selected 
place.  They  congregated,  also,  in  subterranean  vaults,  and  even  in 
tombs ;  as  is  evident  both  from  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Eliberis, 
which  was  held  in  the  heat  of  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  and  often 
mentions  their  assembling  in  such  places ;  as  also  from  the  Edicts 
of  the  persecuting  Emperors,  forbidding  Christians  to  hold  assem- 
blies in  the  cemeteries. 

During  the  reign  of  those  Emperors  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  moderation,  the  Christians  ventured  to  quit  their  vaults  and 
catacombs,  and  erected  some  buildings  which  were  set  apart  for  the 
public  worship  of  God  ;  but  as  they  were  in  perpetual  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, even  when  they  did  not  suiTer  it,  as  the  Emperors  were  idolaters, 
they  did  not  dare  to  give  their  churches  an  air  of  grandeur,  lest  the 
jealousies  of  the  infidels  should  raise  a  new  storm  against  them. 

"  In  more  peaceable  times,"  Eusebius  remarks,  lib.  viii.  c,  1.  **  the 
number  of  Christians  so  grew  and  multiplied  in  fifty  years,  that  their 
ancient  churches  were  not  large  enough  to  receive  them,  and  therefore 
they  erected  from  the  foundations  more  ample  and  spacious  ones  in 
every  city." 

More  certain  and  explicit  accounts  of  such  edifices  occur  during 
the  third  century.  In  the  beginning  of  it,  Tertullian  gives  a  de- 
scription of  them  as  standing  on  high  and  conspicuous  places,  towards 
the  east ;  and  signifies  that  there  was  a  distinction  of  places  suited  to 
the  different  orders  and  classes  of  those  who  assembled  in  them. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  persecution  against  Christianity 
ceased  ;  and  no  fears  or  menaces  of  any  kind  deterred  men  from  em- 
bracing it.  Some  distinguished  officers  of  the  Emperor's  household 
at  Rome  openly  professed  it ;  and  the  number  of  Churches  there  was 
computed  to  amount  to  forty.  In  the  provinces,  the  lieutenant  and 
subordinate  governors  could  not  but  be  actuated  by  a  similar  spirit  of 
toleration  and  indulgence  ;  and  hence  either  many  new  sacred  fabrics 
were  erected,  or  the  old  ones  enlarged. 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  orders  were  given  for  for- 
warding and  completing  these  works  ;  so  that,  according  to  Eusebius, 
numerous  churches  were  built  in  various  regions,  and  some  of  a  mag- 
nificent kind.  Such  were  the  stately  structures  erected  by  the  Emperor 
at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Tyre,  as  well  as  his  own  imperial  city,  Constan- 
tinople ;  for,  having  transferred  thither  the  seat  of  empire,  he  judged 
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it  incumbent  on  him  to  give  an  unequalled  splendor  to  it ;  at  the  same 
time,  bestowing  all  suitable  elegance  on  those  others  of  inferior  class 
which  he  raised  elsewhere. 

Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical architecture,  and  the  erection  of  churches  in  those  early  times, 
and  the  companies  or  associations  engaged  in  their  erection,  I  refer  to 
the  treatise  of  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  his  learned  commentator 
Du  Fresne,  which  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  JoH.  Cinnamus, 
aaiong  the  Byzantine  Historians,  published  at  Paris,  1670 ;  also  to 
EvAGRius,  lib.  iv.  c.  31 ;  Procopius,  de  eedif.  Justin,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
and  Agathias,  lib.  v. 

I  have  said  that  the  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
churches,  was  obliged,  at  first  to  use  a  greater  caution,  and  adopt 
measures  of  co  operation  under  a  greater  guard  of  secrecy,  than  was 
necessary  for  others  of  the  Christian  community,  because  to  carry 
those  measures  into  effect,  was  at  once  to  combat  the  prevailing  re- 
ligious institutions  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  whatever  was  to  be  done  must 
be  so  concerted  as  not  unnecessarily  to  excite  popular  prejudice  and 
opposition,  or  bring  into  exercise  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

Why  this  association  should  retain  its  secret  meetings,  its  mysteries, 
and  its.  symbols,  after  those  prejudices  had  subsided  and  that  opposi- 
tion had  ceased,  is  not  very  apparent.  I  have  charity  to  believe  that 
to  the  members  of  the  Fraternity  there  appeared  then  sufficient  reason 
for  preserving  the  Order  under  all  its  ancient  rites ;  and  if  I  had  not 
this  charity  for  them,  and  for  their  successors  wow;,  though  I  understood 
all  the  mysteries  they  possessed,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed,  my  investigations,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  I  pursue  them,  would  be  in  vain.  I  quit,  therefore,  this  di- 
gression, and  return  to  my  principal  aim,  which  was  to  show  that  there 
actually  existed  a  class,  or  order  of  men,  among  the  early  Christians, 
who  were  initiated  into  its  certain  Mysteries,  which  they  were  bound  by 
a  solemn  promise  not  to  disclose,  nor  even  to  converse  about  but  with  such 
as  had  received  them  under  the  same  sanctions.  And  I  trust  that  it  will 
be  apparent,  that  these  associates,  though  bearing,  in  progressive 
times,  different   names,   such   as, 

ALELPh  OIKAIS  YNRRGOI,  Brethren  and  companions  in  labour,- 

OIKONOMOl  MYSTERION,  Stewards   of  the  Mysteries; 

PARAMONARIOT,    Superintendents ; 

MUTHOLATRIOl,  Devotees  of  the  Secret; 

ARCHITEKTONOJ,  Architects, 

There  may  be  traced  the  Latomi  Liberi,  Muratori  Liberi,  and 
Free  Masons,  of  after  times. 

Whoever  is  conversant   with   the  works  of  the  fathers,  must  have 
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seen  repeated  references  to  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret,  and  j)er- 
ceived  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  a  discrimination  among  pro- 
fessed Christians  as  it  occasioned.  Of  the  nature  of  the  mysUrUs  be- 
longing to  it,  and  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  an  institution  so  ex- 
clusive as  that  in  which  they  were  guarded,  there  have  been  various 
conjectures,  opinions,  and  disputes  among  writers  upon  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities.  '^  But  these  contentions  "  (  says  Tidal,  in  his  notes  on 
Mosheim),  "instead  of  elucidating,  have  rather  tended  to  throw  ad- 
ditional  obscurity  over  a  thing  of  itself  sufficiently  intricate,  and  that 
seems  as  it  were  to  have  set  illustration  at  defiance."  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  explained  it  as  referring  to  the  mystery  of  the  mass  \  and 
other  theologians,  still  more  ignorant  of  its  true  import,  and  not 
troubling  themselves  to  trace  it  out,  have  pretty  generally  conceded  to 
them  this  application.  '*  But,"  (says  Bingham.)  "  when  this  discipline 
was  introduced  into  the  Christian  church,  it  was  done  for  different  rea- 
sons than  those  which  the  Romanists  pretend."  Suiely  it  could  not  re- 
late to  the  admission  of  participants  of  the  eucharist,  as  some  have  de- 
clared, "understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor  wheieof  they  affirm ;" 
for  that  ordinance,  from  the  first,  had  been  partaken  by  all  believers, 
— men,  women,  and  even  children.  None  were  excluded  who  professed 
a  faith  in  Christ,  and  assembled  with  those  who  were  distinguished 
as  his  followers.  Whereas,  to  the  mysteries  of  which  I  am  treating, 
women  and  children  were  not  admitted  at  all. 

Some  modern  writers,  unwilling  to  yield  the  point  to  the  Catholics, 
have  suggested  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  discipline,  or  method 
of  training  up  those  who  were  to  exercise  the  higher  functions  of 
Christian  confessors.  But  ought  we  to  suppose  that  the  teachers  of 
the  religion  of  that  Divine  Instructor,  who  declared,  "I  spake  openly 
to  the  world,  and  in  secret  I  have  said  nothing,"  should  have  private 
communications  relative  to  doctrine  or  precept,  to  be  imparted  only 
under  solemn  sanctions,  in  the  most  cautious  manner,  to  a  select  few— 
when  the  directions  given  to  them  were  to  "go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature?"  This  Discipline  of  the  Secret, 
therefore,  could  have  no  relation  to  the  prescribed  and  usual  method  of 
teachings  which  was  general,  undisguised,  and  explicit;  and  addressed 
to  "every  one  who  had  ears  to  hear." 

Some  remarks  of  Archbishop  Whately  on  this  subject,  are  so 
striking,  that  I  must  adorn  my  page  by  their  insertion.  Having  spoken 
of  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  which  characterize  the 
Christian  religion  as  containing  mysteries,  he  says,  "this  the  Apostle 
does  in  manifest  allusion  to  the  mysteries  of  the  ancient  Pagan  religions, 
with  which,  in  this  respect,  he  contrasts  Christianity;  inasmuch  as  in 
this  last,  there  was  not,  as  among  the   Pagans,  a  distinction  between 
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the  initiated*  and  uninitiated — a  revelation  to  some  of  the  worshippers 
of  certain  holy  secrets,  from  which  the  rest  were  excluded  ;  nor  great 
mysteries  and  lesser  mysteries  ( as  the  Eleusinian),  in  which  different 
persons  were  initiated  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith  (  Mega  Afysterion  )  were  made  known,  as  far  as  it  is 
expedient  and  possible  for  man  to  know  them,  to  all  alike,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  who  were  but  willing  to  embrace  the  truth  :  and  "  to 
know  the  fellowship*'  (i.  e.,  the  common  participation)  of  the  mystery, 
was  offered  to  all.  There  was  not  one  system  of  religion  for  a  certain 
favoured  few,  and  another  for  the  mass  of  believers  ;  but  **  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness  "  was  made  accessible,  gradually  indeed  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  able  to  bear  it,  but  universally.  To  all  Christ's 
disciples  it  was  "  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  j"  there  was  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  ;  and,  though 
with  diversity  of  gifts  one  and  the  same  spirit  sanctifying  the  church, 
and  dwelling  in  all  its  members." 

We  must,  therefore,  explicitly  state,  that  the  Discipline  of  the 
Secret  had  no  discriminating  reference  to  Christian  doctrines  or  pre- 
cepts, to  opinions  of  faith,  to  principles  of  conduct,  or  to  rules  of  life 
and  manners,  but  to  engagements  to  undertake,  and  exertions  to  accomplish 
a  specific  object ;  and  what  that  was  has  already  been  mentioned. 

By  MYSTERY,  in  the  ecclesiastical  use  and  sense,  is  meant,  something 
secret,  uncommunicated ;  religious  rites  or  ^rr^w^w/ej  ;  or  as  •  defined  by 
Elfas  Cretensit,  in  his  Commentary  on  Gregory  Nazianzen,  "  Those 
things  which  are  transacted  by  us  in  solemn  festivals  are  called  mysteries, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  attained  by  superior  illumination,  &c.,  and  im- 
parted only  under  the  guard  of  special  caution,  restrictions,  and  in- 
junctions of  secrecy." 

The  obligation  which  was  at  first,  and  still  is,  exacted  from  the 
initiates,  was  not  of  the  nature  of  the  solemn  oath  which  is  adminis- 
tered in  courts  of  justice,  called  by  the  Greeks  OrchoSy  and  by  the 
'LdiiXTiS  Jusjurandum ;  but  a  sacramentum^  /.  ^.,  protestation,  something 
declared  by  a  solemn  or  holy  mind ;  and  of  the  precise  nature,  as  well 
as  name,  of  the  promise  or  engagement  made  by  soldiers  to  be  true 
to  their  commander.  Thus,  in  the  first  century,  Pliny  reports  in  his 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  that  the  Christians  were  wont  to  meet 
together  in  the  night,  and  bind  themselves  by  an  obligation  of  fealty, 
"  sacramentum  ;^*  2ir\d  Herodian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
says,  **  We  retain  still  the  military  engagement,  which  is  a  sacred  ob- 
ligation of  the  Roman  nobility."  As  this  immediately  preceded  the 
communication  of  the  holy  mystery,  the  terms  sacrament  and  mystery 
were  used  as  synonymous,  or  of  like  import ;  thus,  the  person  who  had 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery,  was  said  to  have  received  the 
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sacrament.  And  so,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  word  mysterian  io 
the  Greek,  was  rendered  sacramenium  in  the  Latin^  writers  ;  but  through 
modern  writers  a  mistake  runs  concerning  what  the  ancients  called 
sacramenium y  as  though  it  meant  the  eucharisi;  whereas  it  means  only 
the  obligation  of  the  initiated.  Still,  there  is  a  bearing  upon  its  original 
designation  in  the  terms  by  which  it  is  now  defined — **  an  outward  aid 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.'* 

I  now  proceed  to  quote  from  the  Christian  fathers  some  passages 
referring  to  this  recondite  discipline,  the  mysteries,  and  the  adepts. 

In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions ^  which  are  ascribed  to  Clement,  the 
fellow-laborer  of  SaintJ  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  there  is  this  injunction. 
— "  These  regulations  must  on  no  account  be  communicated  to  all  sorts 
of  persons,  because  of  the  mysteries  contained  in  them."  And  it  is 
made  a  part  of  the  deacon's  office,  not  only  to  see  that  the  uninitiated, 
amnetoif  have  retired  before  the  presiding  officer  speaks,  but  to  keep 
the  doors,  that  none,  who  are  uninitiated^  should  enter  during  the  time 
of  the  obligation,  a  service  still  performed  by  deacons  in  the  masonic 
lodges.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  of  whom  are  required  the  qualifications 
"  irreproachable  and  well  reported ;  of  a  sound  mind  and  hody^  having  no 
blemish  or  defect^  neither  maimed  nor  mutilated  " 

St.  Clfment  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of 
the  church,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  frequently 
compares  this  secret  discipline  with  the  Heathern  mysteries,  and 
their  interior  and  recondite  wisdom ;  and  defends  it  by  a  reference  to 
what  the  wisest  aspired  to  and  honored.  He  promises  that  he  would 
advert  to  some  of  the  chief  or  leading  points  of  this  venerable  know- 
ledge in  his  Stromata,  but  represents  himself  as  bound  not  openly  to 
make  known,  or  explain  the  whole  of  it,  lest,  according  to  the  proverb 
**he  should  put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a  child."  To  any  one  who 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  declining  to  make  publicly  known 
and  in  a  great  measure  altogether  concealing,  a  species  of  knowledge 
confessedly  of  high  import,  he  replies,  that  it  was  not  to  be  compre- 
hended except  by  minds  that  had  been  purged  and  delivered' from  the 
dominion  of  the  passions  ;  that  there  would,  moreover,  be  a  danger  in 
it  lest  occasion  might  be  given  to  contentions  persons^  for  cavilling  and 
insult.  Many  other  passages  of  this  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  St. 
Clement,  by  any  who  will    but  diligently  explore  his  Stromata, 

I  make  another  extract  from  this  ancient  writer,  which  may  eluci- 
date the  frequent  references  in  Freemasonry  to  the  east,  the  place  of  light 
and  to  the  construction  of  churches,  so  that  the  altar  should  be  at  the 
east. 

"As  the  East  is  the  image  of  the  new-born  day,  and  thence  the  light 
is  diffused,  dispelling   the  darkness  ;  and    inasmuch  as,  to   those  who 
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are  involved  in  ignorance,  the  being  brought  to  light  by  the  opening 
day  of  the  knowledge  of  truth,  is  as  the  rising  sun  ;  so  devotion  should 
be  paid  by  facing  the  east ;  and  ancient  temples  were  so  built  that  the 
worshippers  who  stood  looking  at  the  monuments  should  be  taught  to 
turn  towards  the  east." 

Another  reason,  indeed,  is  assigned  by.  St.  Basil  in  the  xcii,  Canon, 
and  by  Athanasius,  qust,  ad,  Aniiochum,  q.  xxxvii.,  '*  Because  Christ 
made  his  apdearance  on  earth  in  the  east,  and  there  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  there  will  appear  again  at  the  last  day ;  so  that  the  faith- 
ful who  look  for  his  glorious  appearing  should  pray  towards  the  east." 

Tertullian,  in  the  second  century,  after  repelling,  in  his  most  ad- 
mirable Apology,  the  vile  accusations  brought  against  the  Order,  says, 
**  If  we  do  all  in  private,  how  came  you  to  know  what  is  done?  " 

Not  from  one  of  ourselves ;  for  none  are  admitted  to  religious  mys- 
teries without  an  oath  of  secrecy.  We  appeal  to  your  Thracian  and 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  And  we  are  especially  bound  to  this  caution, 
because,  if  we  proved  faithless,  we  should  not  only  provoke  heaven, 
but  draw  upon  our  heads  the  utmost  rigor  of  human  displeasure. 

And  how  should  strangers  betray  us?  They  know  nothing  but  by 
report  and  hearsay ;  for,  hence  ye  profane !  is  the  prohibition  from  all 
holy  mysteries.  And  as  to  the  evidence  from  common  fame,  you 
know  how  little  it  is  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  yet  this  fame  is  the 
only  evidence  you  produce  against  us ;  and  she  is,  moreover,  the  worst 
evidence,  because  she  has  continued  so  many  years  to  publish  and  to 
insinuate  into  the  minds  of  men  these  wicked  stories,  and  yet  is  still 
as  far  from  proving  them." 

Reprobating  their  injustice,  he  says,  *^  Because  they  know  little  or 
nothing  of  our  principles,  they  despise  and  condemn  them,  and  en- 
deavour to  b  acken  that  virtue  and  goodness,  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  us,  with  imagined  vices  and  impurities :  whereas  it  would  be  more 
just  to  judge  ot  our  secret  actions  by  those  that  appear,  than  to  condemn 
what  is  evidently  good  and  praiseworthy  upon  suspicion  of  private 
faults." 

MiNUCius  Felix  wrote  a  learned  and  eloquent  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  was  published  about 
A.  D.  2IO.  This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Caecilius 
Natalis,  a  heathen,  and  Octavius  Januarius,  a  Christian,  in  which 
MiNUCius  was  judge.  Among  other  things,  Caecilius  states,  that  "the 
Christians  know  one  another  by  secret  signs,  and  love  one  another 
almost  before  they  are  acquainted." 

Origen,  who  wrote  about  the  commencement  of  the  third  century, 
in  reply  to  the  cavil  of  Celsus  that  there  was  among  the   Christians  a 
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secret  doctrine,  Kryphion  dogma,  says,  "  that  inasmuch  as  the  essential 
and  important  doctrines  and  principles  of  Christianity  were  openly 
taught,  it  was  foolish  to  object  that  there  were  other  things  which 
were  recoildite,  and  not  disclosed  to  all ;  for  this  is  common  to  the 
Christian  discipline  with  that  of  the  philosophers,  where  some  things 
are  exterior,  and  some  interior,  for  it  is  enough  that  he  says  it  was  so 
with  some  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  who  were  taught  in  private 
what  it  was  not  suitable  to  comm.  nicate  to  unpurified  ears ;  nay, 
neither  to  the  Greeks,  nor  barbarians,  is  it  considered  wrong  that  their 
mysteries  are  hidden.  Rashly  and  unjustly,  therefore,  does  he  crimi- 
nate the  Crristians  for  having  something  occult.'* 

From  the  recovered  fragment  of  a  Disputation  of  Archelaus,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Mesopotamia,  in  278,  the  following  extract  is  made  ;  — 
it  is  part  of  a::  address  to  a  newly  admitted  member.  "These  myste- 
ries the  Church  now  communicates  to  him  who  has  passed  through  the 
introductory  grade.  They  are  not  explained  to  the  Gentiles  at  all ; 
nor  are  they  taught  openly  in  the  hearing  of  catechumens  but  much 
that  is  spoken,  is  in  disguised  terms,  that  the  faiihful  (FISTOI)  who 
possess  the  knowledge,  may  be  still  more  informed,  and  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  it  suffer  no  disadvantage." 

St.  Cyril,  0/  Jerusalem,  in  the  beginninng  of  the  fourth  century,  in 
his  Catechesis,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  ancient  and  best  digested 
abridgment  of  Christian  institutes,  says,  "The  Ix)rd  spake  in  parables 
to  his  hearers  in  general,  but  to  his  disciples  he  explained  in  private 
the  parables  and  comparisons  of  which  he  had  made  use  in  public. 

The  splendors  of  glory  is  for  those  who  are  early  enlightened ;  ob- 
scurity and  darkness  are  the  portion  of   unbelievers  and  the  ignorant. 

Just  so  the  church  discovers  its  mysteries  to  those  who  have  advan- 
ced beyond  the  class  of  catechumens  , — we  employ  obscure  terms  to 
others." 

St.  Basil,  surnamed  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  remarks,  *'  We  receive  the  dogmas  transmitted 
to  us  by  writing,  and  those  which  have  descended  to  us  from  the 
apostles  beneath  the  mystery  of  oral  tradition ;  — for  several  things 
have  been  handed  to  us  without  writing,  lest  the  vulgar,  too  familiar 
with  our  dogmas,  should  lose  a  due  respect  for  them." — "  This  is  what 
the  uninitiated  are  not  permitted  to  contemplate  ;  and  how  should  it 
ever  be  becoming  to  write  and  circulate  an  account  among  the  people?" 

These  secrets  he  calls  aporreta,  not  to  be  divulged,  bnt  locked  up  in 
silence.  Referring  to  the  charitable  institutions  for  the  reception  of 
sojourners,  he  exclaims,  "  What  injustice  cau  be  attributed  to  us  by 
the  erection  of  lodges  for  the  reception  of  sojourners  who  come  to  us, 
and  for  the  relief  of  indigent  and  distressed  brethren  ?" 
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St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  Bishop  of  Constantinople  in  379,  says,  **  You  have  heard 
as  much  of  the  mystery  as  we  are  allowed  to  speak  openly  in  the  ears 
of  all  j  the  rest  will  be  communicated  to  you  in  private,  and  that  you 
must  retain  within  yourself." — "  Our  mysteries  are  not  to  be  expressed 
to  strangers."  Referring  to  those  who  censured,  he  remarked,  '*In 
this  only  they  show  their  piety,  that  they  condemn  others  as  deficient 
in  godliness." 

St.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, declares,  "All  the  mystery  should  be  kept  concealed,  guarded  by 
a  faithful  silence,  lest  it  should  be  inconsiderately  divulged  to  the  ears 
of  the  profane."  And  in  his  dook  on  the  Mysteries  (c.  i.,  n.  2).  '*It  is 
not  given  to  all  to  contemplate  the  depth  of  our  mysteries  ;  the  Levites 
we  exclude  from  them,  at  first,  that  they  may  not  be  seen  by  those 
who  cannot  preserve  them."  In  his  comment  upon  the  verse  in  Psalm 
cxvii,  **  /  have  hidden  thy  words  in  my  hearty  thai  I  may  not  sin,"  he  re- 
marks, "  He  sins  against  God  who  divulges  to  the  unworthy  the  mys- 
teries, confided  to  him.  The  danger  is  not  merely  of  violating  truth 
but  of  telling  truth,  if  he  allow  himself  to  give  hints  of  them  to  those  \ 
from  whom  they  ought  to  be  concealed."  And  he  opposes  such  indis- 
cretion by  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  '*  Beware  of  casting  your  pearls 
before  swine." 

St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hyppo,  in  395,' says,  **  Having  dismissed 
the  catechumens,  we  have  retained  you  only  to  be  our  hearers ; 
because,  besides  those  things  which  belong  to  all  Christians  in  common, 
we  are  now  to  discourse  to  you  of  sublime  mysteries,  which  none  are 
qualified  to  hear  but  those  who  by  the  master's  favo  r  are  made  par- 
takers of  them.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  attend  to  them  with  the 
greater  reverence,  by  how  much  more  sublime  those  principles  are, 
which  are  committed  only  to  the  approved,  than  those  which  others 
are  wont  to  hear."  And  he  declaies  that  to  have  taught  them  openly 
would  be  a  betraying  of  them. 

St.  Chrysostom,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  399,  expresses  him- 
self as  follows,  on  the  secrecy  of  the  mysteries.  "  I  wish  to  speak 
openly,  but   I   dare  not,  on   account  of   those  who   are  not   initiated. 

These  persons  render  explanations  more  difficult  for  us,  by  obliging 
us  either  to  speak  in  obscure  terms,  or  to  unveil  the  things  which  are 
secret :" — but  adds,  "I  shall,  therefore,  avail  myself  of  disguised  terms" 
discoursing  ouneskiasmenos,  adumhratim, — "  When  the  holy  mysteries 
are  celebrated,  we  drive  away  all  uninitiated  persons,  and  then  shut 
the  doors." 
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Sidereal  Messenger  for  1891.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  W  Pape, 
and  published  at  Northfield,  Minn.  $3.00  a  year,  monthly  (excep, 
July  and  Aug.)  Current  celestial  phenomena,  astronomical  biography, 
news  and  notes,  progress,  discoveries,  etc.  Sample,  25c.  Correspon- 
dence solicited.     Foremost  journal  in  America. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student.  A  monthly  magazine  for  the 
stydy  of  Biblical  literature,  especially  the  text  of  the  Bible.  Edited 
by  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper  (address  391  Fifty-fifth  St.,  Chicago,  III.). 
Price,  $1.50  a  year.  Student  Publishing  Co.,  336  Asylum  St.,  Han- 
ford,  Conn.,  to  whom  all  subscriptions  and  advertising  should  be  sent, 

The  Theosophist.  Xlllth  volume,  and  devoted  to  oriental  philoso- 
phy, art,  literature,  and  occult  studies.  Published  at  Madras,  Adyar, 
P.  O.,  India.,  at  the  Theosophical  headquarters,  at  Rs.  8  per  annum, 
or  $5.00.  ^*  There  is  no  religion  higher  than  Truth  "  is  its  motto. 
Back  Nos.  and  Vols  may  be  obtained.  To  be  had  also  at  7  Duke  St., 
Adelphi.  London  ;  W.  Q.  Judge,  Box  2659,  New  York  ;  Occult  Pub. 
Co.,  152  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BiBLiA.  A  monthly  journal  devoted  to  Biblical  Archaeology  and 
Oriental  Research.  Biblia  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  and  is  the  only 
publication  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  biblical  archaeology.  It 
gives  the  latest  researches  in  oriental  lands,  especially  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Syria.  It  presents  the  latest  information  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  Exploration  Fiind,  also  to  classical  and  mediaeval  archae- 
ology. Price,  $1.00  a  year ;  single  copies.  10  cents.  A  large  corps  of 
contributors  on  archx^ological  subjects.  Address  Dr.  Charles  H.  S. 
Davis,  Meriden,  Conn. 

The  Flaming  Sword.  All  who  earnestly  desire  to  find  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  science  of  the  soul,  political  economy  and  cosmogony, 
should  read  TA^  Flaming  Sword.  This  journal  has  already  caused 
many  persons  to  examine  their  organon  of  thought  and  modify  their 
past  creed  and  pursue  a  new  field  of  thought  and  exploration.  The 
mind  has  become  illuminated  wonderfully.  It  is  now  in  it  second  vol- 
ume, published  weekly,  and  is  the  organ  of  Koreshan  science. 
Sample  copies  free.  Address  CvRUS,  "The  Flaming  Sword,"  3619 
Cottage  Crove  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Monist  is  intended  to  continue  a  certain  portion  of  the  work 
hitherto  done  by  The  Open  Court,  With  this  object  in  view,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  gain  as  contributors  the  best  writers  and  the  most 
competent  authorities  in  the  different  branches  of  science  and  philos- 
ophy. The  numbers  have  met  with  exceeding  great  favor  and  it 
will  be  found  in  our  leading  libraries  in  the  future,  ranking  with  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  and  such  journals  of  foremost 
thought.  Price,  single  copies,  50  cents ;  yearly,  $2.00.  Published 
quarterly.      175-176  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Books  Wanted  hy  S.  C.  Gould,  Manchester^  JV,  H, 

From  Matter  to  Spirit,  By  Sophia  DeMorgan.  Introduction  by 
Augustus  DeMorgan.     London.     1863. 

Contributions  to  the  Apocryphal  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. 
Published  in  London,  about  1840  or  1850. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles ;  to  which  are  added  the 
Genuine  Oracles  themselve.     By  Wm.  Whiston.     London.     141 7. 

Life,  Character,  and  Acts  of  John  the  Baptist.  By  Wm.  Duncan. 
New  York.     1853. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  or  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  The  Kufale, 
or  "  Little  Genesis."  By  Dr.  Dillmann.  (English  translation.)  I-on- 
doD.     1859. 

(Nimrod.     By  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert.     London.) 

An  Attempt  to  Assign  the  Square  Roots  of  Negative  Powers  ;  or, 
What  is  v^Hl  ?     By  F.  H.  Laing.     London.     1863. 

Algebra.     By  Oliver  Byrne.     London.     Before  1853. 

Calculus  of  Form.     By  Oliver  Byrne.     New  York.     Before  1858. 

Geometrical  Approximations  to  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle.  By 
J.  Claryvance.     London.     1852. 

Geometrical  Disquistions.   By  Lawrence  S.  Benson.  London.  1864. 

Key  to  Charles  Hutton's  Course  of  Mathematics.  By  John  D.  Wil- 
liams.    Boston  or  New  York.     About  1838. 

Mathematical  Diary.  By  Robert  Adrain  and  James  Ryan.  Any 
volumes  or  numbers.     New  York.     1824-1832. 

Square  and  Superficial  Measurement.  By  Wm.  Peters.  London.  1864. 

Geometry  without  Axioms.  By  T.  Peronet  Thompson.  London.  1856. 

Theory  of  the  Negative  Sign.     By  Browning.     London.    1834. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Rose.     By  Carl  Schlimper.     Berlin. 

Treatise»on  the  Pythagorean  Proposition.  By  Hoffmann.  Mayence. 

The  Mathematician.  Vol.  I,  No.  i.  London.  Edited  by  William 
Rutherford.     E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.     1856. 

The  Cambridge  Miscellany.  No.  IV.  By  Peirce  and  Lovering. 
Cambridge,  Mass.     Pp.  145-192. 

The  Circle  Squared.  By  Edward  Thornton.  London.  E.  Stan- 
ford, Charing  Cross.     1868. 

Tract  on  Possible  and  Impossible  Quadratie  and  Biquadratic  Equa- 
tions.    By  Matthew  Collins.     1858. 

Cabbala  Algebraica.     By  C.  L.  Christmann.     1827. 

David  and  Goliath.     By  Wm.  Lauter.     1833. 

The  Uptonian  Trisection.     Londoh.      1866. 

The  Creed  of  Athahasias  Proved  by  a  Mathematical  Parallel.  By 
E.  B.  kevilo.     (Oliver  Byrne.)     London.     1859. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

Dictionary  of  Quotations  in  Prose,  by  Anna  L,  Ward,  (editor 
of  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the  Poets,  pp.  768,  $2.00  ;  Surf  and 
Wave  ;  author  of  History  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  etc.,  etc.).  Emerson 
says,  "A  great  man  quotes  bravely,  and  will  not  draw  on  his  invention 
when  his  memory  serves  him  with  a  word  as  good."  These  volumes 
of  quotations  are  monuments  of  industry  in  collecting  the  wisdom 
and  sayings,  apropos,  from  American  and  foreign  authors,  including 
translations  from  ancient  sources,  and  the  works  should  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  editorial  chair  for  use.  How  many  a  sermon  is 
oft  contained  in  one  quotation;  and  how  many  a post-prandial  speech 
can  be  put  in  one  single  utterance  of  an  apt  line  and  make  it  *'  a  feast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  (several)  souls."  Pascal  says,  **  In  a  great  soul 
everything  is  great."  One  can  often  quote  others  only  in  order  to  bet- 
ter to  express  himself.  Emerson  tells  us  that  "  next  to  the  originator 
of  a  good  sentence  is  the  first  quoter  of  it."  This  valuable  work  con- 
tain ample  indexes  for  finding  the  names  of  authors,  translators,  quo- 
tations, topics,  and  subjects.  Over  700  pages.  Cloth.  $2.00  proba- 
bly.    Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

The  Three  Sevens,  a  story  of  ancient  initiations,  by  the  Phelons, 
(authors  of  Hermetic  Teachings,  25c ;  Future  Rulers  of  America.  25c; 
Physics  and  Metaphysics,  15c).  Three  Sevens  is  a  work  full  of  meat 
for  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  and  the  intended  lessons 
will  lead  such  into  the  illumination  of  Supreme  Truth,  Divine  Unity 
and  Harmony  of  the  Great  Soul.  One  is  brought  into  rapport  with 
the  spiritual  of  fiat  lux.  The  authors  endeavor  to  show  from  whence 
we  come,  whether  we  go,  what  we  may  attain  to,  and  how  we  way  be- 
come one  with  the  Infinite.  Read  and  study  the  book,  and  then  act. 
Seven  chapters  —  the  exoteric,  the  esoreric,  the  spiritual  —  and  the 
Light  will  come  to  you  ;  "  I,  too,  am  waiting,'*  for  more  light.  Cloth, 
f  280  pp.  \  (  Hermetic  Pub.  Co.,  619  \  \  ^  )  W.  F.  Phelon, ) 
(  $1.25.     f   (Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111.    )    (    7  •^    )  M.  M.  Phelon. ) 

Laws  of  Nature,  practical  instructions  ;  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  a 
vindication  ;  Warning  to  England  of  Coming  Events ;  Science  of 
Facts,  ox  delusion  of  fiction  ;  Genesis  01  Geology  ;  Modern  Astrono- 
my;  6000  years  from  Adam  to  1894.  Pamphlets  and  tracts  on  the 
subject  that  the  earth  is  a  plane,  etc.,  from  John  Hampden,  Croydon, 
Surrey,  England,  editor  of  "  The  Earth." 

Sabine  Pass ;  Inter-state  Deep  Harbor  Convention,  Proceedings ; 
Pamphlets  and  addresses  on  the  development  of  the  west  and  south- 
west by  F.  L.  Dana.     From  Daniel  R.  Prescott,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Bibliographical  Notes  of  the  Stratton-Whithead  family  of  Vernon, 
Vt.,  contributed  to  the  Vt.  Hist.  Register,  published  by  Abby  Maria 
Hemmenway.     Chicago,  1889. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

One  Hundred  Proofs  that  the  Earth  is  not  a  Globe,  by  \M1^ 
Ham  Carpenter,  1223  Chew  St,.  Baltimore,  Md.  Tenth  edition,  60 
pages,  with  new  map  of  the  world,  with  the  "  earth  stretched  out 
above  the  waters/*  and  dedicated  to  Richard  Anthony  Proctor,  Esq. 
"  Upright,  downright,  straightforward,"  Includes  34.  pages  of  appen- 
dix, with  prefaces,  notices  of  the  press,  correspondence  with  oppo- 
nents, etc.  Price,  25c.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  author  of  several  other 
works  on  the  flat  earth,  also  a  popular  lecturer  on  the  subject,  an  ex- 
pert phonographer,  editor  of  "  Carpenter*s  Folly,"  a  monthly  devoted 
to  the  earth  a  plane,  published  by  Maginn  &  Cc,  4958  Main  Street, 
Germantown,  Pa.,  at  50c  a  year.     First  series,  30c. 

« 

Sanitary  Entombment,  the  ideal  disposition  of  the  dead,  by  the 
Rev.  Chas.  B.  Treat,  191  W.  97th  St.,  New  York.  Illustrated.  From 
the  author.  An  interesting  monograph  on  the  subject  of  tombs,  cata- 
combs, mausoleums,  caves,  etc. 

Solar  and  Stellar  Proper  Motion,  Assumption  and  Fact  in  the 
Theories  of.  By  John  Robie  Eastman.  Annual  presidential  address 
of  the  Washington  Philosophical  Society,  Dec.  7,  1889.  A  learned 
and  scientific  paper  on  this  branch  of  stellor  astronomy.  Contains  five 
table  of  the  observations  and  results  from  1783  to  the   present   time. 

Calendars.  Smifh  &  Antony  Stove  Co.'s  artistic  calendar  for  1890, 
price,  ISC.  Boston,  Mass.  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Colnmbia  cal- 
endar for  1889,  ^  ^^^^  ^°^  ^^^  ^^y»  relating  to  bicycles,  wheelmen, 
77  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kellogg's  Lists,  of  1807  Country  Newspapers,  with  portraits  of 
many  editors.  Also  a  Railroad  and  county  folded  map.  pp.  128. 
Also  an  elegant  bone  stripper  for  opening  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  By  Henry  Drummond, 
F.  B.  S.  A  book  to  be  read  slow  and  with  reflection,  and  the  more  it 
is  read  the  more  interested  one  becomes.  Published  by  John  B.  Alden. 
From  Dr.  J.  B.  Prescott,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Tobacco.  An  essay  on  this  and  other  narcotics,  and  their  effects 
on  the  human  system.  Treated  in  an  able  and  scientific  manner  by 
Florence  N.  Robinson,  M,  D.,  pronounced  before  an  association  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  printed  for  distribution.     From  the  author. 

A  Famous  Problem  Solved,  by  Prof.  Lawrence  S.  Benson,  25 
Bond  St.,  New  York.  A  broadside  sheet  on  the  trisection  of  angles, 
areas  by  right-angles,  methods  of  mensuration,  and  subjects  relating 
thereto.     "  Mensuration,"  14  pp.,  25c.     Address  the  author. 

Palm  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York.  The  crowning  wonder  of  the 
world.  New  millennial  dispensation.  New  Columbia,  or  Olombia, 
new  order  of  builders.  For  particulars  address  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Swart- 
wout.  Box  248,  New  York. 


Exchanges.    Announcements' 

Journal  of  Speculative  Ppilosophy.  Edited  by  Prof.  Wm.  T 
Harris,  (now  Commissioner  of  Education),  Washington,  D.  C,  (914 
23d  St.,  N.  W.)  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  3  &  5,  Bond  St^ 
New  York,  to  whow  address  all  business  matters  and  renewals.  All 
Communications  and  contributions  to  the  editor.  $3.00  a  year,  quar- 
terly, single  numbers  75c,  Back  volumes  furnished.  A  vehicle  for 
translations  commentaries,  and  original  articles  as  will  promote  the 
interests  of  speculative  philosophy  in  all  its  departments. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student.  Monthly.  Prof.  W.  R.  Har- 
per, editor.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  ^^ Drawer  F),  to  address  all  communi- 
oations.  $3.00  a  year.  Commenced  in-  1882.  Devoted  to  Biblical 
study,  Hebrew  h'terature,  archealogical  study,  translations  of  the  bib- 
cal  prophetic  books,  theological  reviews  and  anouncements  of  the 
latest  aud  most  prominent  articles  on  O.  ;  nd  N.  T.  study. 

Meteorological  Journal.  Monthly,  $3.00  a  year,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Prof.  M.  W.  Harrington,  editor.  40  pp.  each.  Devofed  to 
the  field  of  meteorology  in  all  its  departments,  illustrated.  Leading 
scientific  observers  are  among  its  contributors.  All  business  matters 
to  publishers,  VV.  H.  Burr  &  Co.,  100  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Advance.  Weekly.  Toronto,  Canada.  $1.00  a  year. 
Contains  Sunday  evening  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Jos.  Wild,,  D.  D.,  and 
biblical  questions  with  answers,  news,  notes,  religious  literature. 

The  New  Earth.  By  the  New  Churchmen's  Single-Tax  League. 
Monthly,  50c  a  year,  John  Filmer,  318  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  Church  Life.  Monthly,  $1.00  a  year,  759  Corinthian  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     Devoted  to  Swedenborgian  church  doctrine. 

The  Sword.  Semi-quarterly.  Voluntary  dontributions,  estimated 
at  30c  a  year.  Favors  all  works  of  God,  and  opposes  all  work  of  the 
Devil.     Address  I.  Warner,  Panora,  Guthrie  Co.,  Iowa. 

Wayside  Lights.  "  We  must  express  truth  and  consider  ourselves 
its  expression."  Successor  to  Testimonia.  Monthly,  50c  a  year, 
E.  A.  Sheldon,  253  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Weekly  Discotrse.  Sermons  of  Mrs.  Cora  L.  V.  Richmond,  at 
$2.50  a  year.  4th  volume.  Six  Lessons  on  the  Soul,  $1.90.  Bound 
vols  of  Discourse,  $3.00.  Wm.  Richmond,  Rogers  Park,  111. 

New  Jerusalem  Magazine.  New  Church  Union,  169  Tremont  St, 
Boston,  Mass.,  $2.00  a  year,  monthly.  Swedenborgian  church  organ. 
64  pp.  a  month,  portrait  of  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  January,  1890. 

Shakespearian  a.  Monthly.  $1.50  a  year.  23  Park  Row,  New 
York.  Devoted  to  the  sfudy  of  Shakespeare,  and  all  literature  per- 
taining thereto.      In  its  7th  volume.     Leonard  Scott  Pub.  Co. 


Exchanges.    Announcements. 

The  Flaming  Sword,  successor  to  the  "  Guiding  Star,"  published 
3619  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  weekly,  at  $1.50  a  year,  and 
devoted  to  the  unfoldment  of  Koreshan  Science,  and  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Cyrus,  publisher  and  editor  ;  A.  W.  K.  Andrews, 
M.  D.,  associate  editor  ;  Prof.  O.  F.  L'Amoreaux,  contributing  editor. 
Woman's  department,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Ordway,  manager.  Guiding  Star 
department^  for  contributors  on  Koreshan  Science  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Send  for  a  sample,  read  and  subscribe,  and  know  the  new 
science. 

Western  Antiquary,  Note-Book  for  Devon   and   Cornwall,   with 
original  arricles,  notes  and  queries,  and  replies.     Illustrated.     Edited 
by  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  borough  librarian,    Plymouth,    Eng.      Monthly, 
annual  subscription,  seven  shillings  ;  superior   edition,  ten   shilling 
postage,  one  shilling  extra.     London,  Geo.  Redway,     4to,  in  parts. 

Sidereal  Messenger  for  i8go.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Payne, 
and  published  at  Northfield,  Minn.  $3.00  a  year,  monthly  (except 
July  and  Aug.)  Current  celestial  phenomena,  artronomical  biography, 
news  and  notes,  progrees,  discoveries,  etc.  Sample,  25c.  Correspon- 
dence solicited.     Foremost  journal  in  America. 

The  Theosoahist.  Xlth  volume,  and  devoted  to  oriental  philoso- 
phy, art,  literature,  and  occult  studies.  Published  at  Madras,  Adyar, 
P.  O.,  India.,  at  the  Theosophical  headquarters,  at  Rs.  8  per  annum, 
or  $5.00.  **  There  is  no  religion  higher  than  Truth  "  is  its  motto. 
Back  Nos.  and  Vols  may  be  obtained.  To  be  had  also  at  7  Duke  St., 
Adelphi.  London  ;  W.  Q.  Judge,  Box  2659,  New  York  ;  Occult  Pub. 
Co.,  120  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Nationalist.  Doveted  to  those  matters  which  will  pave  the 
way  to  the  realization  of  Edward  Bellamy's  views  as  set  forth  in  that 
romantic  work  "  Looking  Backward."  Also  the  nationaiization  of  in- 
dustry.    $1.00  a  year,  77  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.     Monthly. 

Open  Court.  Weekly.  Work  of  conciliating  religion  with  science. 
Dr.  Paul  Carus  editor.  175  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III.  $2.00  a  year. 
Morals,  mysticism,  science,  thought,  vital  subjects,  force,  literature. 

The  Dawn.  Society  of  Christian  Socialists.  Monthly,  50c  a  year. 
Based  on  Fatherhood  of  God  and  Brotherhood  of  Man,  according  to 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  the  Christ.      36   Bromfield   St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phrenological  Journal.  XXXIXth  Vol.  Illustrated.  $1.50  a 
year.  Science  of  Health  anp  Human  Nature.  775  Broadway,  New 
York.     Monthly.     Fowler  &  Well  Co. 

Herald  of  Life,  and  of  the  Coming  Kingdom.  Life  only  in  Christ. 
Weekly,  $3.00  a  year,  394  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Exchanges.    Announcements. 

New  England  Magazine.  An  illustrated  mouthly.  36  Bromfield 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  $3.00  a  year  ;  single  number,  25c.  New  series. 
Intended  to  popularize  American  History  and  promote  its  study,  also 
legend,  folk-lore,  biography,  politics,  art,  education,  industry,  pp.  112 
each  number.  Large  corps  of  contributors,  clear  print,  attractive 
articles,  fresh  reviews. 

Banber  of  Light.  Weekly,  $3.00  a  year,  Boston,  Mass.  Expo- 
nent of  Spiritual  Philosophy  of  19th  Century.  Correspondence  on 
all  phases  of  phenomena,  freethought,  messages,  essays,  mediumship, 
occultism,  reports  of  societies,  meetings,  seances,  etc.  Reviews  of 
books.     Spiritual  literature  for  sale.  Catalouges  free. 

Religio-Philosophical  Journal.  Weekly,  $2.50  a  year.  John 
C.  Bundy  proprietor  and  eoitor,  92  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III.  Devot- 
ed to  spiritualism,  phenomena,  theosophy,  mediumship,  questions  and 
answers,  correspondence,  poems,  news.  Books,  liberal  and  spiritual, 
for  sale.     Sample  of  weekly  free.     40c,  three  months,  on  trial. 

Boston  Investigator.  Weekly,  $3.00  a  year,  Paine  Memorial 
Building,  Boston,  Mass.  J.  P.  Mendum,  proprietor;  L.  K.  Wash- 
burn, editor,  and  Ernest  Mendum,  assistant  editor.  Free  thought 
Universal  mental  liberty.  Seaver,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Jefferson,  Paine, 
Hobbes,  Volney,  Ingersoll,  Kneeland.  LIXth  volume.  "  Hew  to 
the  line  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may  "  is  its  motto. 

Freethinkers'  Magazine.  H.  L.  Green,  editor  and  publisher,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  143  Main  St.  Leading  liberal  writers  of  the  day  are 
among  its  contributors,  Ingersoll,  Wakeman,  Putnam,  Slenker,  Brad- 
ford, Coleman,  Rawson.     In  its  8th  volume. 

The  Chautauquan.  Monthly,  octavvo,  128  pp.,  $2.00  a  year. 
Rev.  T.  L.  Flood,  editor,  Meadville,  Pa.  Back  vols,  supplied,  except 
vol.  I.  Tenth  vol.  1890.  Organ  of  all  Chautauquan  societies.  The 
leading  writers  of  the  day  are  regular  contributors.     Sample  20c. 

Sabbath  Visitor.  In  the  interests  of  the  Hebrews,  and  published 
by  Bloch  Pub.  and  Print.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     $.50  a  year. 

Manford's  Magazine.  Monthly,  64  pp.,  $1.50  a  year.  Rev.  T. 
H.  Tabor,  editor.  "  Eternal  Life  "  for  all  —  universalism.  Well 
written  editorials,  able  contributions,  good  selections. 

True  Believer,  devoted  to  vital  godliness.  "  With  the  heart  men 
believeth  unto  righteousness."  Rev.  I.  H.  Albright,  editor  ;  60c  a 
year,  York,  Pa. 

International  Magazine  op  Truth.  A.  A.  Cheviellier,  editor. 
13  W.  42d  St.,  New  York.,  $2.00  a  year.  Spiritual  organ  to  proclaim 
primative  Christianity. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

The  American  Hebrew  Almanac  for  5650  A.  M.,  from  Septem- 
ber^ i889,  to  September,  1890,  a  handsome  royal  octavo  annual,  for 
the  current  time,  from  Bloch  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Hebrew  books  and 
literature,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  number  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  an- 
nual, and  it  is  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Beautifully  printed,  and 
illustrated,  and  worth  four  times  its  price. 

Dhammapada.  Being  Footprints  in  the  Way  of  Life.  The  sys- 
tem of  ethic  law  bequeathed  by  Gautama  Buddha,  to  which  is  append- 
ed some  account  of  the  experience  of  one  who  gained  temporarily 
the  condition  of  Nrvana.  By  J.  P.  C.  ^^  The  Path  of  Virtue  "  con- 
tains 453  paragraphs.  '*  The  Conceptions  of  Deity  "  is  a  study  for 
the  thoughtful.  **  My  humble  prayer  to  my  Creator,  God,"  is  sublime. 
Received  from  J.  H.  Conner. 

Bijou,  The  Foundling  of  Nag's  Head.  By  Albert  P.  Southwick. 
A  novel  in  17  chapters,  published  by  American  News  Co.  Price  25c. 
'^  Music  is  the  universal  language  of  mankind,"  says  Longellow,  which 
the  author  quotes  on  title-page.    Received  from  the  author,  Baltimore. 

The  Pilgrim  Puritans.  A  lecture  delivered  in  All  Souls'  church, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  22,  1889,  by  Henry  M.  Baker,  Esq.  This  is 
an  interesting  address  on  Forefathers'  Day,  and  contains  historical  facts 
and  documents  of  value.  Received  from  the  author,  an  attorney-at- 
law  in  Washington^  D.  C. 

Connecticut  and  Bishop  Seabury.  A  memorial  essay  by  Rev. 
James  A.  BoUes,  D.  D.,  Cleveland^  Ohio.  Published  by  request  of  the 
clergy  of  Cleveland  and  vicinity.     Received  from  the  author. 

Study  of  Politics  and  Business  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.    Reprint  from  the  "  Red  and  Blue,"  Nov.  15,  1889. 

"  Bibliography  of  Muskhogean  Languages,"  by  James   C.  Pilling ; 

"  Bibliography  of  Iroquoian  Languages,"  by  James  C.  Pilling  ; 

"  Textile  Fabrics  of  Ancient  Peru,"  by  Wm.  Holmes ; 

'•  The  Problem  of  the  Ohio  Mounds,"  by  Cyrus  Thomas  ; 

"  Circular,  Square^  and  Octagonal  Earthworks  of  Ohio  "  by  Cyrus 
Thomas. 

These  five  pamphlets  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution^  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  J.  W.  Powell,  Director,  Washington,  D.  C.  They  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  students  of  these  sciences.  The  bibliographies 
are  a  portion  of  a  series  and  are  exhaustive  on  the  several  languages. 

The  Commonwealth.  A  journal  for  those  who  labor  and  who 
think.  Burnette  G.  Haskell,  editor  and  publisher,  712  Greenwich 
St,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ^i.oo  a  year.  Organ  of  the  Kaweah  Co- 
operative Colony  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Cal. 


Current   Exchanges. 


The  Theosophist.  Xlth  volume,  and  devoted  to  oriental  philoso- 
phy, art,  literature,  and  occult  studies.  Published  at  Madras,  Adyar, 
P.  O.,  India.,  at  the  Theosophical  headquarters,  at  Rs.  8  per  aonum. 
or  $5.00.  "  There  is  no  religion  higher  than  Truth  "  is  its  motto. 
Back  Nos.  and  Vols  may  be  obtained.  To  be  had  also  at  7  Duke  St^ 
Adelphi.  London  ;  W.  Q.  Judge,  Box  2659,  New  York  ;  Occult  Pub. 
Co.,  120  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.  Edited  by  Prof.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  (now  Commissioner  of  Education),  Washington,  D.  C^  (9«4 
23d  St.,  N.  W.)  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  3  &  5,  Bond  St.. 
New  York,  to  whom  address  all  business  matters  and  renewals.  All 
Communications  and  contributions  to  the  editor.  $3.00  a  year,  quar- 
terly, single  numbers  75c,  Back  volumes  furnished.  A  vehicle  for 
translations  commentaries,  and  original  articles  as  will  promote  the 
interests  of  speculative  philosophy  in  all  its  departments. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student.  Monthly.  Prof.  W.  R.  Har- 
per, editor,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  (^Drawer  F),  to  address  all  comrauni- 
oations.  $3.00  a  year.  Commenced  in  1882.  Devoted  to  Biblical 
study,  Hebrew  literature,  archaeological  study,  translations  of  the  bib- 
cal  prophetic  books,  theological  reviews  and  announcements  of  the 
latest  aud  most  prominent  articles  on  O.  and  N.  T.  study. 

Meteorological  Journal.  Monthly,  $3.00  a  year,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Prof.  M.  W.  Harrington,  editor.  40  pp.  each.  Devoted  to 
the  field  of  meteorology  in  all  its  departments,  illustrated.  Leading 
scientific  observers  are  among  its  contributors.  All  business  matters 
to  publishers,  W.  H.  Burr  &  Co.,  100  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sidereal  MESSENGER^for  1890.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Payne, 
and  published  at  Northfield,  Minn.  $3.00  a  year,  monthly  (except 
July  and  Aug.)  Current  celestial  phenomena,  artronomical  biography, 
news  and  notes,  progrees,  discoveries,  etc.  Sample,  250.  Correspon- 
dence solicited.     Foremost  journal  in  America. 

New  England  Magazine.  An  illustrated  monthly.  36  Bromfield 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  $3.00  a  year  ;  single  number,  25c.  New  series. 
Intended  to  popularize  American  History  and  promote  its  study,  also 
legend,  folk-lore,  biography,  politics,  art,  education,  industry,  pp.  112 
each  number.  Large  corps  of  contributors,  clear  print,  attractive 
articles,  fresh  reviews. 

pr  Freethinkers'  Magazine.  H.  L.(Green,  editor  and  publisher,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  143  Main  St.  Leading  liberal  writers  of  the  day  are 
among  its  contributors,  Ingersoll,  Wakeman,  Putnam,  Slenker,  Brad- 
ford, Coleman,  Rawson.     In  its  8th  volume. 


Current   Exchanges. 

The  Flaming  Sword,  successor  to  the  "  Guiding  Star/'  published 
3619  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  weekly,  at  $1.50  a  year,  and 
devoted  to  the  unfoldment  of  Koreshan  Science,  and  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Cyrus,  publisher  and  editor ;  A.  W.  K.  Andrews, 
M.  D.,  associate  editor ;  Prof.  O.  F.  L'Amoreaux,  contributing  editor, 
Woman's  department,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Ordway,  manager.  Guiding  Star 
department^  for  contributors  on  Koreshan  Science  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Send  for  a  sample,  read  and  subscribe,  and  know  the  new 
science. 

Western  Antiquary,  Note-Book  for  Devon  and  Cornwall,  with 
original  arricles,  notes  and  queries^  and  replies.  Illustrated.  Edited 
by  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  borough  librarian,  Plymouth,  Eng.  Monthly, 
annual  subscription,  seven  shillings  ;  superior  edition,  ten  shillings; 
postage,  one  shilling  extra.     London,  Geo.  Redway,     4to,  in  parts. 

Banber  of  Light.  Weekly,  $3.00  a  year,  Boston,  Mass.  Expo- 
nent of  Spiritual  Philosophy  of  19th  Century.  Correspondence  on 
all  phases  of  phenomena,  freethought,  messages,  essays,  mediumship, 
occultism,  reports  of  societies,  meetings,  seances,  etc.  Reviews  of 
books.     Spiritual  literature  for  sale.  Catalouges  free. 

The  Unitarian  (Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Editor)  will  be  sent  to  all 
new  readers,  for  examination,  three  montlis  for  ten  cents.  Address 
The  Unitarian,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Chicago, 
says  it  is  "  Most  excellent."  The  Univeraalist  Record  says  it  is  "  By 
all  odds  the  best  religious  monthly  in  the  United  states."  It  is  an 
advocate  of  liberal  Christianity  and  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Sunderland. 
Terms,  $1.00  a  year  ;  foreign  subscribers,  five  shillings ;  sample  copy 
free  on  application. 

Religio-Philosophical  Journal.  Weekly,  $2.50  a  year.  John 
C.  Bundy  proprietor  and  eoitor,  92  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Devot- 
ed to  spiritualism,  phenomena,  theosophy,  mediumship,  questions  and 
answers,  correspondence,  poems,  news.  Books,  liberal  and  spiritual, 
for  sale.     Sample  of  weekly  free.     40c,  three  months,  on  trial. 

Boston  Investigator.  Weekly,  $3.00  a  year,  Paine  Memorial 
Building,  Boston,  Mass.  J.  P.  Mendum,  proprietor ;  L.  K.  Wash- 
burn, editor,  and  Ernest  Mendum,  assistant  editor,  Freethought. 
Universal  mental  liberty.  Seaver,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Jefferson,  Paine, 
Hobbes,  Volney,  Ingersoll,  Kneeland.  LIXth  volume.  "  Hew  to 
the  line  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may  "  is  its  motto. 

The  Path.  A  magazine  devoted  to  the  brotherhood  of  humanity, 
theosophy  in  America,  and  the  study  of  occult  science,  philosophy, 
and  Aryan  literature.  Edited  by  Wm.  Q.  Judge.  Volume  V  begins 
April,  1890.  Two  dollars  a  year.  Monthly.  Address  Box  2659,  or 
132  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


BOOKS    WAJ^TED 
By  S.  C.  GOULD,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

From  Matter  to  Spirit.  By  Sophia  DeMorgan.  IntroductioQ  by 
Augustus  DeMorgan.     London.     1863. 

Contributions  to  the  Apocryphal  Literature  of  the  New  Testament 
Published  in  London,  about  1840  or  1850. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles ;  to  which  are  added  the 
Genuine  Oracles  themselves.   By  Wra.  Whiston.    London.     1417. 

Life,  Character,  and  Acts  of  John  the  Baptist.  By  Wm.  Dancao. 
New  York.     1853. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  or  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  The  Kufale, 
or  "  Little  Genesis."  By  Dr.  Dillmann.  (English  translation. }  Ten- 
don.    1859. 

(Nimrod.     By  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert.     London.) 
An  Attempt  to  Assign  the  Square   Roots  of  Negative  Powers ;    or. 
What  is  v^—i  ?     By  F.  H.  Laing.     London.     1863. 
Algebra.     By  Oliver  Byrne.     London.     Before  1853. 
Calculus  of  Form.     By  Oliver  Byrne.     New  York.     Before  1858. 
Geometrical  Approximations  to  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle.      By 
J.  Clary vance.     London.     1852. 
Geometrical  Disquisitions.  By  Lawrence  S.  Benson.  London.  1864. 
Key  to  Charles  Hutton's  Course  of  Mathematics.    By  John  D.  Wil- 
iams.     Boston  or  New  York.     About  1838. 

Mathematical  Diary.  By  Robert  Adrain  and  James  Ryan.  Any 
volumes  or  numbers.     New  York.    1 824-1832. 

Square  and  Superficial  Measurement.  ByWm.  Peters.  London.  1864. 
Geometry  without  Axioms.  By  T.  Peronet;^Thompson.  I^ondon.  1856. 
Theory  of  the  Negative  Sign.  By  Browning.  London.  1834. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Rose.  By  Carl  Schlimper.  Berlin. 
Treatise  on  the  Pythagorean  Proposition.  By  Hoffmann.  Mayence. 
The  Mathematician.  Vol.  I,  No.  i.  London.  Edited  by  William 
Rutherford.     E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.     1856. 

The  Cambridge  Miscellany.  No.  IV.  By  Peirce  and  Lovering- 
Cambridge,  Mass.     Pp.  145-192. 

The  Circle  Squared.  By  Edward  Thornton.  London.  E.  Stan- 
ford, Charing  Cross.     1868. 

Tract  on  Possible  and  Impossible  Quadratic  and  Biquadratic  Equa- 
tions.    By  Matthew  Collins.     1858. 
Cabbala  Algebraica.     By  C.  L.  Christmann.     1827. 
David  and  Goliath.     By  Wm.  Lauter.     1833. 
The  Uptonian  Trisection.     Londoh.      1866. 
The  Creed  of  Athanasias  Proved  by  a  Mathematical  ParalleL 
E.  B.  Revilo.     (Oliver  Byrne.)     London.     1859. 
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Books  and  Famphlsts. 
Herinetic  Fhilosophy*    Volume  11. 

Volume  I  of  "  Hermetic  Philosophy  "  was  published  last  year  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  included  Lesson 
First  on  "  The  Things  that  Are  ;  and  a  discourse  from  Plotinus  on 
**  The  Nature  of  the  Good  and  the  One."  The  volume  was  prefaced 
by  Henry  Wads'*orth  Longfellow's  poem  on  *'  Hermes  Trismegistus," 
and  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  extensive  course  of  study,  in- 
tended to  cover  the  initial  degrees  in  the  study  of  pure  mental,  oc- 
cult science^  and  adapted  as  near  as  possible,  all  things  considered, 
to  the  then  circumstances  of  thought.  That  volume  having  met  with 
sufficient  encouragement,  has  been  followed  by  a  second  which 
covers  a  larger  field  of  the  hermetic  teachings,  as  in  it  announced,  in 
General  Discourses,  and  Explications  of  "  Fragments  **  from  the 
Schools  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Greece,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  etc.,  and  was 
designed  for  students  of  the  Hermetic,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic 
sciences,  and  Western  Occultism.  This  volume  is  partly  made  up 
from  Porphyry's  works,  and  continues  the  discussions,  and  directs  the 
student  how  to  proceed  in  an  intelligent  and  logical  way  to  meet  his 
requirements.  It  guides  a  person  how,  with  a  close  and  careful  en- 
deavor, to  render  a  correct  exposition  of  the  main  ideas  and  objects 
of  the  sublime  old  Wisdom  Religion.  The  ancients  thought  and  stud- 
ied into  these  mysteries  by  rule,  yea,  by  compasses  and  square,  and 
they  were  enlightened  by  perfect  and  natural  courses  of  induction 
and  study.  Mystics,  Freemasons,  Occultists,  and  the  persons  who  de- 
sires to  advance  one  step,  will  receive  light  and  instruction  by  studying 
these  volumes.  It  is  written  by  an  Acolyte  of  the  **  H.  B,  of  L." 
Send  to  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of  both  volumes.       $1.50  a  volume. 

Solar  Heat,  Gravitation,  and  Sun  Spots.  "  A  new  and  start- 
ling theory."     12 mo.     Cloth.     Price,  $1.50.     22  fine  illustrations. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kedzie,  the  author,  brings  an  amount  of  facts  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  new  theory  that  causes  one  to  halt  and  examine  this  new 
work  and  examine  anew  his  former  education  on  these  polemic  philo- 
sophic subjects.  These  modern  speculations  on  popular  scientific  theo- 
ries are  receiving  much  attention,  and  some  of  the  so-called  **  infali- 
ble  "  foundations  are  cracking.  We  need  just  such  investigators  as 
the  author  of  this  work  to  examine  into  these  subject  thoroughly  and 
propose  a  theory  that  will  reasonably  account  fro  all  phenomena.  His 
two  theories — infinite  energy  of  the  sun,  and  the  nature  of  infinite 
power,  which  hold  the  planets  in  their  orbits  are  well  worthy  of  a  full 
and  thorough  investigation.  We  have  received  new  light  on  these 
phenomena  and  are  still  seeking. 

DocTRiN  AND  Practis.  Much  out  of  Rut.  A  book  of  poem  in  the 
standard  phonotypy,  of  80  pp.  i6mo.  size.  Full  of  good  poems  and  an 
^excellent  work  for  the  practice  in  phonetics.  The  world  is  advancing 
and  the  coming  ceutnry  will  learn  and  read  with  less  time,  expense, 
and  recreate  half  the  time.  Published  by  Wm  K.  Tolkut,  Valpareso, 
Illinois.  Buy  it  for  your  children,  and  prepare  them  for  the  coming 
kingdom. 


Busy    Work. 

We  have  just  published  a  teachers'  manual  of  busy  work.  It  is  a 
book  that  every  teacher  of  little  children  ought  to  have.  Keep  the 
little  ones  interested  and  busy,  and  you  will  have  little  to  trouble  you 
in  the  way  of  school  discipline.  It  is  also  the  true  way  of  teaching 
little  children.     Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 

EDUCATIONAL  GAZETTE   CO.,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Jfotes    Queries    and    Answers. 

This  monthly  magazine  of  Scientific,  Masonic,  Mystical,  Historical, 
and  Mathematical  Literature  was  begun  in  1882,  and  the  volumes 
thus  far  published  contain  an  almost  endless  variety  of  the  odds  and 
ends  of  literature,  from  "  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  for- 
gotten lore."  Each  volume  is  fully  indexed.  Back  numbers  furnished. 
Vol.  I,  $1  ;  Vol.  II,  $3  ;  Vols.  Ill  and  IV,  $2.50  each  ;  Vols.  V,  VI, 
VII,  and  VIII,  IX,  $1  each.     Terms,  $1  a  year  in  advance. 

S.  C.  &  L.  M.  GOULD,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


RES-GESTiE,  A  Valedictory  Work,  being  an  account  Historico-Bio- 
Bibliographical  and  Critical  of  the  **  Bath  Occult  Reprints,"  from  the 
commencement  to  date,  and  the  late  so-called  ^'  H.  B.  of  L.,"  illus- 
trated  with  many  full  page  plates,  portraits,  seals,  &c.,  embodying  co- 
pious extracts  from  each  work,  and  correspondence ;  also  reports, 
press  notices,  circulars,  prospectuses,  &c. ;  by  R.  H.  Fryar,  Bath, 
Eng.,  to  whom  all  applications  for  copies  should  be  addressed  as  early 
as  possible^  for,  in  accordance  with  the  original  design,  the  number  of 
copies  printed  will  not  exceed  those  subscribed  for,  but  the  privilege 
is  reserved  to  raise  the  price  of  any  copies  not  claimed  or  paid  for  at 
the  time  of.  issue.  **  Fais  ce  que  dois  advienne  que  pourra"  being 
the  Editor's  motto,  "Justice  and  not  gain  "  will  be  his  principle  in 
this  production.  Seven  Shillings  per  copy  only  will  be  charged,  if 
sufficient  funds  are  guaranteed  to  insure  the  net  outlay  before  going 
to  press.     Postage  will  in  all  cases  be  extra. 

The  American  Dictionary  of  Printing  AnD  Bookmaking,  com- 
prising references  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  art  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present  time  technical,  historical  and  biographical.  The  most 
comprehensive  book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Six  hundred  pages, 
profusely  illustrated,  published  by  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  126  and 
128  Duane  Street,  New  York.  This  valuable  work  is  now  being 
issued  in  quarterly  parts  and  is  presented  without  cost  to  all  subscribers 
to  *'  i'he  American  Bookmaker."  No  one  else  will  be  able  to  obtain 
these  parts,  as  no  cash  sales  will  be  made  until  the  whole  volume  is 
completed,  when  it  will.be  placed  on  the  market  at  $12.00  a  copy. 

The  publishers  expect  to  be  able  to  complete  the  American  Dic- 
tionary of  Printing  and  Bookmaking"  within  three  years.  To  parties 
who  prefer  to  remit  $6  00  in  advance  for  three  years'  subscription  to 
The  American  Bookmaker  the  publishers  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the 
parts  of  the  Dictionary  complete,  without  extra  charge,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  work  or  the  time  occupied  in  its  entire  publication. 
April.  T891,  July,  1891,  and  October,  1891.  Parts  1,2,  and  3  received. 


Books.    Pamphlets.    Exchanges. 

Our  Race  Series.  Quarterly.  Price,  75  cents.  Its  origin  and 
destiny.  A  serial  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Saxon  Riddle.  Annual 
subscription,  g2.oo.  Written  by  C.  A.  L.  Totten,  U.  S.  A.  *«  Truth 
against  the  world,"  (Motto  of  the  ancient  Knmree).  Send  address 
and  advance  snbseriptions  to  the  editor  of  "  Our  Race,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  P.  O.  Box,  1333.  **  I,  too,  am  of  Arcadia."  New  numbers 
will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  as  they  are  issued.     i2mo.  275  pp. 

No.  4  received,  September  23,  1891.  "The  Secret  of  History — 
How  Empire  took  its  Westward  Way.  The  King's  Daughters,  or  the 
Flight  of  David's  Line."     A  Sequel  to  Tea  Tephi. 

No.  1.  **  The  Romance  of  History — Lost  Israel  Found." 

No.  2.  **  The  Voice  of  History — Joshua's  Long  Day." 

No.  3,  **  The  Philosophy  of  History-Tea  Tephi,  David's  Daughter." 

The  Wine  Question.  "  The  Essential  Points  of  the  Wine  Ques- 
tion Carefully  Examined  "  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  John  Ellis, 
M.  D.,  with  an  addendum  by  Wm.  J.  Parsons.  Contains  9  chapters, 
of  65  pages.  1 2 mo.  Published  by  the  Swedenborg  Publication  Co., 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Smiths  Planetary  Almanac,  and  Weather  Guide,  1892.  15th 
year.  Ready  November  2,  1891.  Prices,  post-paid,  500  copies,  6 J 
cents  each  ;  100  to  499  copies,  7  cents  each  ;  50  copies,  $4.00  ;  12 
copies,  $1.00  ;  single  copies,  12  cents  each.  Address  Walter  H. 
Smith,  457  Pine  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Sullivan  Lodge  No.  2,  L  O.  O.  F.  Pre- 
pared as  a  Souvenir  for  the  Thousandth  Weekly  Meeting  at  Clare- 
mont,  N.  H.,  October  i,  1891.  8vo.  Arranged  by  Charles  B.  Spof- 
ford,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Sketch  of  Maj/Gen.  Joseph  Cilley,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H.,  by 
Gov.  William  Plumer,  of  Epping,  N.  H.  Published  by  Col.  Bradbury 
P.  Cilley,  Manchester,  N.  H.  8vo.  100  copies  only.  No.  37,  from 
the  publisher.     T.  H.  Tuson,  printer. 

Pauses — New  Theosophical  Monthly.  The  society  at  Bombay, 
India,  has  begun  a  new  organ  of  their  own  to  send  forth  their  pro- 
ceedings, papers,  reprints  of  literature,  selections  from  their  mystic 
works,  sacred  books,  poems,  e^c.  It  contains  30  pages,  neatly  bound, 
price  one  anna  a  copy,  or  50  copies  for  Rs.  2,  annas  8.  Send  to  the 
editor  of  "  Pauses,"  Theosophical  Society,  Bombay,  India,  and  your 
subscription  will  begin  with  first  number. 

The  American  Publisher.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  publishers, 
booksellers,  and  newsdealers.  Charles  K.  Dabney,  P.  O.  Box  2721, 
New  York  City,  will  publish  Oct.  31,  a  new  semi-monthly  devoted  to 
periodical  literature,  contents  of  magazines,  reviews,  etc.  Send  him 
your  advance  sheets  of  articles,  contents,  magazines,  etc.,  and  ex- 
change with  the  new  serial. 

Sex  Ethics.  A  monthly  magazine  of  progressive  thought.  Pub- 
lished by  S.  G.  Lewis,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.  50  cents  a  year  ;  10  cents 
a  number.     8vo. 


Books  Wanted  by  S.  C.  Gould,  Manchester,  JV.  H- 

An  attempt  to  Assign  the  Square  Roots  of  Nagative  Powers,  or 
What  is  the  V— 1  ?     By  F.  H.  Laing.     London,  1863. 

Book  of  the  Conversations  of  God  with  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai, 
translated  by  Rev.  W.  Cureton  from  the  Arabic.  Published  by  the 
Philobiblion  Society,  London. 

Cabbala  Algebraica,  by  C.  L.  Christmann.     London,  1827. 

Considerations  Respecting  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  by  C.  F.  Bake- 
well.     Svo.     London,  1862. 

Contributions  to  the  Apocryphal  Literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
edited  with  English  translation  and  notes  by  W.  Wright,  LL.D.,  8vo., 
London,  1865. 

David  and  Goliath,  by  William  Lauter.     London,  1833. 

Dessertation  on  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  by  Richard  Laurence.  Ox- 
ford, 1808. 

The  Book  of  Job,  arranged  by  Richard   Laurance.     Dublin,  1828. 

Essay  on  the  Science  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans^  by  Edward 
V.  Kenealy.     London,  about  1865. 

Genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  by  J.  M.  Butt.     London,  1827. 

Gleanings  of  Antiquities,  Essays  on  Creation,  Deluge,  Oracles,  etc, 
by  John  Beaumont^  Gent.     London,  1724. 

On  Matter  and  Ether,  and  the  Secret  Laws  of  Physical  Change,  by 
T.  R.  Birks,  M.  A.    8vo.    London,  1862. 

Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  by  Rev.  George  Stanley  Faber.  London. 

The  Creed  of  Athanasias  Proved  by  a  Mathematical  Parallel,  by 
E.  B.  Revilo  (Oliver  Byrne).     London,  1859. 

The  Ascension  or  Assumption  of  Moses,  edited  by  Ewald,  Lon- 
don^ 1853.     English  tranalation. 

The  Cambridge  Key.     London  or  Cambridge. 

The  Causes  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  the  True  Nature 
of  the  Planetary  System.     New  Discovery.      Svo.     London,  1848. 

The  Divine  Mystery  of  Life.     London,  1861. 

The  Great  Mystery,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  H.  Pauli.  London.  W.  Mac- 
intosh, Paternoster  Row. 

The  Mystery  of  Being,  or  Are  Ultimate  Atoms  Inhabitable  Worlds, 
by  Nicholas  Odgers.     dvo.     London^  1862. 

The  Natural  Genesis,  Origins  of  the  Myths  and  Mysteries,  Types 
and  Symbols,  Religions  and  Languages^  by  Gerald  Massey.  London; 
1883.     In  volumes. 

The  Song  of  Moses,  with  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary,  by 
Christian  D.  Ginsburg.     London,  1863. 

What  was  the  Site  of  Paradise  ?  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch.  London, 
188 1.     English  translation. 

,  (i)  Exposition  of  the  Nature,  Forqe,  Action^  and  other  Properties 
of  Gravitation  on  the  Planets.  1843.  (')  Investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Rules  for  Measures  of  Arcs,  Circumferences,  Surfaces, 
Planes.  1844,  (3)  New  Theory  of  Gravitation.  1844,  (4)  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Principia.  1846.      All  by  Joseph  Denison,  London. 


Volumes    VII    and    VIII. 


Abracadabra,  AblaiiAthanalba,  206, 416,  417. 

Abraxas,  416. 

Acrostlc-HicroM  >tlok,  109. 

Acrostic,  Lord's  prsyer,  361, 362. 

Acrostic  from  Beacontneld,  183. 

Acrostic  from  H.  W.  Beecher,  182. 

Acrostic  from  R.  G.  IngersoU,  176. 

Acrostic,  lohthic,  190,  396. 

Acrostic  on  Bensdict  Arnold,  182. 

Acrostic  on  Kitty  "Stephens,"  41. 

Acrostic  Valentine  Song,  183. 

Acrostics  on  names,  181. 

Adam,  epitaph  on,  63. 

Adam,  legends  of,  64. 

Adam*s  bones,  legend  of,  94. 

Addressing  the  chair  In  the  Ortlers,  241. 

Aldura  Manasach,  prophecy,  260. 

Allegory,  symbol,  parable,  246. 

AlUteration-"8ho  !"  176. 

Aliterative  qnotatlon,  366. 

Almoner,  Saint  John,  239. 

Alphabet  in  short  sentence,  323. 

Alphabet,  proportion  of  letters,  823. 

Alphabet,  tetragrammaton,  human  body,  863. 

Amicable  and  perfect  nambeis,  224. 

Anachronisms  of  Literature,  79. 

Anagrams,  full  list  of,  200. 

Anagrams  on  **  Notes  and  Queries,"  374. 

Analemma,  dilemma,  lemma,  lemniBcate,  212. 

Ancient  name  of  Manchester,  382. 

Ancient  oracles,  285. 

Animal  life,  earliest  type  of,  147. 

Anthony;  St.,  leeend  of,  127. 

Anton omaslas  or  Cities,  87. 163. 

Antonomasias  of  Countries .  other  places,  118. 

Antonomaslas  of  Islands,  119.  "^ 

Antonomasias  of  rulers  and  warriors,  197. 

Antonomasias  of  States,  156. 

Aphorism  acrostics,  176, 182, 183. 

Apostles,  emblems  of  the,  142.  • 

Apostles,  names  of  the,  122. 

Arabian  legend  of  a  monastery,  71. 

Archimedes'  problem,  381. 

Argument  of  sorites,  3l6. 

Arithmetic,  Fundamentals  of,  defined  166. 

Arins  Babinns,  his  vow,  276. 

Ark-bom  man,  422. 

Arsenic  detection,  78. 

Arval  Brothers,  414. 

Arval  Brothers,  song  of,  416. 

Ascleplns  and  JEsculapius,  813. 

Asteroids  and  discoverers,  184, 314,  346. 

Astral  origin  of  zodiacal  signs,  372. 

Asymptote,  227. 

Barbarians,  Origin  oi  term,  39* 

Base  of  logarithms,  calculation  of,  384. 

Beautltul  allegory,  246. 

Bernard  (Saint),  labyrinth  of,  324, 

"^"^     avad-'*" 


„  Qlta,219. 

Bible,  Supreme  court,  188. 
Bibles,  odd  American,  96. 
Biblical  Information,  9. 
Biblical  Riddle,  238. 

Bibliography,  across  the  dark  continent,  317. 
Bight-Levant,  76,  94. 
Bloffraphv,  shortest.  40* 
BocDes  polarize  If  pivoted,  78. 
Books  on  Orarles,  413. 
Books  of  the  Bible— a  poem,  103. 
Boustrophedonally,  40.* 


Bridal  Veil  and  Flowers,  42. 

Brahmlnioal  cord,  271. 

Bommer^lts  derivstion,  188. 

Buonaparte's  cipher.  326u 

Burled  Monastery,  Arabian  Legend  of,  71. 

Cabirl-Kabelri,  2. 

Calendar  sugsestlon— thirteen  months,  121. 

Calculation  or  base  of  logarithms,  386. 

Cali-Tuga,  beginning  of,  357. 

Calypso,  70. 

Camel,  Day  of  the,  68. 

Cannon  Ball,  Velocity  of,  14a 

Carcassonne  (poetry),  237. 

Catechesis  Arcani,  427. 

Categories  of  existeoce,  ten,  280. 

CaU  of  Kilkenny,  367. 

"  Ceoropla's  pillared  state,*'  420. 

Celto,  or  Kelts,  411. 

Centrobaric  theorem,  241. 

Certitude,  problem  on,  9* 

Cessation  of  oracles,  422. 

Charles  the  Third,  propheey,  261. 

Charles  the  Fourth,  description,  262. 

Chemistry  ot  human  body,  148. 

Chinese  rmgs,  puzzle,  283. 

Chltty-fiiceld,  160. 

Chronological  life  of  Pythagoras,  257. 

Cipher,  Buonaparte's,  325. 

Cinque  Ports,  149. 

Circe,  70. 

Cities  (1(X))  of  Crste,  286. 

Clavicle,  King  Solomon,  61. 

Clay  birds,  256. 284. 

Cleombrotus,  wonderflil  predictions,  243. 

Codex  Ouclpherbytannus,  404. 

Colored  Targets,  148. 

Combination  of  Cards  in  Whist,  92. 

Common,  Napierian,  natural  logarithms,  385, 

CoufViclus,  Golden  Rule  of,  48. 

Corollaries,  Slbvlllne  oracles,  259. 

Cosmic  Egg.  169. 

Cosmic  Evolution,  109. 

Cosmos,  first  use  of  word,  272,285,313. 

Coclntiesln  U.  S.  named  fh>m  presidents,  371. 

Counties  of  New  Hampshire,  52. 

Cross,  inscription  on,  412. 

Creation,  planetary  configurations,  236. 

Cyclic  poets,  356. 

Crete,  100  cities,  285. 

Cryptonjmous  defined,  134. 

Curious  old  Bibles,  394. 

Curious  results  In  numbers,  312. 

Curse  of  Scotland,  317. 

Cush,  ark-born  man,  422. 

Damocles,  sword  of,  180. 

Danlade8(50)269. 

Dandy  and  dude,  157. 

Dark  continent,  bibliography,  317. 

David's  (Saint),  Day,  sk. 

Day  of  the  camel,  68. 

Death  of  linie  Jane  (months),  327. 

Death  on  anniversary  of  birth,  312. 

Decimal  notation— its  origin,  66,  93. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  66. 

Democrates,  Qolden  Sentences  of,  46. 

Demophilus,  similitudes  of,  228,  231. 

Derivation  of  word  religion,  403. 

Desentof  Istar  (poem),  244. 

Devil-Lore,  192. 


(VI) 


De7il,quotation8  and  utyiogs  00, 43, 139. 

Diftnoia,  69. 

Dictionary,  Use  of  the,  136. 

Di^rital  fractions,  305. 

Digital  squares  and  square  roots,  104.  210. 

Digital  squares,  J.  H.  Drummond,  196  210. 

Discoverers  of  asteroids.  314,  346. 

Discoverers  of  satellites,  names,  865. 

Dollar  mark,  138. 

Double  names  of  tbe  presidents,  312. 

Dozology  371. 

Draco,  188. 

Dreaqi ,  liemarkable,  91. 

Drummond,  J.  H.,  Digiul  squares,  195. 

E.—poem  without  that  letter,  4L 

Easter  and  Esther,  233. 

Earth  and  Man  Compared.  152. 

E.  D.  E.  N.  8onthworth*8  full  name,  311. 

Ellas  the  prophet,  quotation,  326. 

English  Poets,  Graves  of,  83. 

Enoch, legend  of,  61. 

Enoch,  Truuslation  of,  141. 

Enigmas,  numerical,  211. 

Enigmas,  Sibylline.  319. 

Enobled  ilieties,  395. 

Epitaph  on  A'lam,  63. 

Efjual  surface  land  projection,  350. 

Eridanus,  391. 

Eeculapius  and  Asclepius,  313. 

•'Eternal  Fitness  of  Things,"  68. 

Etymologies,  flying,  260,  276. 

Evil  Eye,  140. 

Executions  and  tortures,  Prices  for,  202. 

Fairies,  Queer  facts  of,  136. 

False  Messiahs,  405. 

"Familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  50, 

Field,  George,— who  was  ?  69. 

Fifteen  articles  of  Masonry,  400. 

Jlfteen-girl  problem,  11.* 

Filopanti,  49  lives,  288. 

First  Gentleman  of  Europe,  380, 

Five  ages,  The,  208. 

Flag,  U.  8.  standard,  226. 

Flakes  of  Fact,  120. 

FUming  Sword,  185. 

Flying  Etymologies,  260,  276. 

Fools,  quotation  on,  365. 

Forty-nine  lives,  Filopanti,  288. 

Fourth  Dimension,  51,  61*  117.  302,  380. 

Fractions  containing  all  the  digits,  305. 

Freemasons,  Early  mention  of,  16u. 

Fuachsia,  Orthoepy  of,  189. 

Gad,  Tower  of,  50. 

Garden  of  Eden,  where  located,  367. 

Genesis,  lost  chapter,  234. 

Geometrical  harmonies,  331. 

Gin.  the  liquor— a  contraction,  165. 

Goa  i>«  a  circle,  etc.,  125. 

Golden  cliaiu  of  Homer,  355. 

Golden  Fleece,  Onler  of,  422. 

Golden  mottoes,  426. 

Golden  rule  of  Confucius  and  Zaleucus,  48. 

Golden  sentences  of  DemocnUcs,  45. 

"Gone  over  to  the  Majority,"  12* 

Goody  Blalce  and  Harry  Gill,  366. 

Graves  of  English  Poets,  S:i. 

Great,  as  a  royal  soubriquet,  135, 

Great  vices  of  Asia,  245. 

Greek  Poets,  133. 

Greek  ali>habet  in  fbur  words,  243. 

Greeting  new  mooo  in  Fiji,  254. 

Guelpberbytannns,  codex,  404. 

Gyroscope,  1. 


Hale.  Sir  Matthew,  mlaa,  410 

Hari4cir{,  the  "Happv  dlipatch,"  132. 

Harmonies  of  geomeoicai  fij[aret»  3S1. 

Harris,  llios.  L.,  works  oC  02* 

Harrow,  Bhyme  for  New  Testament,  122. 

Hebrew  name  of  Solomon,  Shelomo,  411. 

Helen  and  Penelope,  suitors.  390. 

Heroines  of  Christendom,  201. 

Hindu  solar  zodiac,  2M. 

Hiram  Ablf,  361. 

Holy  coat  of  Treves,  376. 

Holy  League,  137. 

Homer  and  Virgil,  their  poems,  272. 

Homers,  how  many,  310. 

Homer's  tomb,  inscription,  329. 

Homer's  golden  chain,  365. 

Honeymoon,  367. 

Human  body,  alphabet,  tetragrammaton,  253. 

Hymn  to  the  Flowers  (poetry),  368. 

Hyacinth,  316,  395. 

Hypothesis  of  pre-existence,  418. 

'I  am  a  Christian,**  49. 

I  am  a  Woman,  159. 

Ichthic  acrostic,  190,  209,  396. 

Iliad  and  Odyssey,  translatioiis,  962. 

Inappropriate  words,  205. 

India-Rubber.  42. 

Indian  Names  in  Massachusetts,  123. 

Indian  river  names.  388. 

Inscription  on  Soldiers'  Monument,  61, 62.* 

Invisible  writing,  148. 

lonithus,  who  was  be  ?  253. 

Inscription  on  temple  of  Isis,  406. 

Inscription  on  the  cross,  412. 

Intimations  of  Immortality  (poetry),  419. 

Introgyrant  figures,  376. 

Iron  rails,  magnetism  of,  166. 

Isis,  Inscription  on  temple,  406, 

1,  too,  am  of  Arcadia,  4. 

Jack  0'  the  Clock,  168. 
Jesus-paper,  420. 
John,  Popes  by  name  of,  411. 
John  (Saint),  the  Almoner,  239. 

Kabeiri— Cablri,  2. 

Kelts,  or  Celts,  411. 

Ketchup,  42. 

Kilkenny  cats,  367. 

Kisses  Varieties  of,  160. 

Knights  of  Kadosh.  239. 

"  Know  Thyself,"  a  prayer,  326. 

Labyrinth  of  St.  Bernard,  324,  423. 

Land  projection,  equal  surfluje,  360. 

Latin  inscripton,  325. 

Law  of  Manu,  beautifhl  lines  fh>m,  236. 

Law  of  phyllotaxis,  291. 

Laws,  planetary,  291. 

Laws  of  repetends,  307. 

Laws  of  ZaIeucuB,  330. 

Legend  of  Adam's  Bones,  94. 

Legend  of  Enoch,  61. 

Legend  of  St  Anthony,  127. 

Legend  of  Seth,  64. 

Legends  ot  Adam,  64. 

Levant,  Bight.  76,  94. 

Legends  and  Myths,  173. 

Literature  of  the  Lunar  Man,  144. 

Logarithms,  calculation  ot  bases*  366. 

Logarithms,  three  kinds,  386. 

Logic  of  early  rising,  827. 

Logos,  404. 

Long  measure,  origin  of,  189 

Long  name,  S28. 

Loot,  derivation  of,  166. 
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Lord's  Prayer,  86. 

UMt  chapter  of  Geneela,  234. 

Lost  sptrlt8,<— their  fkll  compated,  10.* 

Ix>Bt  ten  tribee,  392, 424. 

Lord's  prayer,  acrostic,  351,  SS2. 

Lotteries— their  origin,  149. 

Lotus  symbol,  226. 

LoTe  Is  a  comedy,  347. 

Lunar,  Man,  Literature  of  the,  144. 

Biacaronlcs,  206. 

Maelstroms,  73. 

Magnetism  of  bars,  78. 

Magnetism  of  iron  rails,  106. 

Mainns  Maharba,  365. 

MaBabharata,  English  version,  284. 

Mahatmas,  399. 

Mahomet's  name  (and  666),  321. 

Mahomet's  personal  appearance,  374. 

Manchester,  ancient  name,  362. 

Biansious  of  the  moon,  284. 

Manuscript  Volumes,  114. 

Manu,  law  of,  beautifnl  lines,  236. 

Masonic  degrees,  296. 

Masonic  Fifteen  Articles,  400. 

Masonic  term  "bright,"  132. 

Massachusetts  Indian  names,  123. 

Mure's  nest,  399. 

"Biaryland,  My  Msiyland,"  138. 

Materials  of  a  Man,  148. 

Mathematical  meaning  of  /H,  364. 

"Mayflower"  passenger-list,  147. 

Messiahs,  iUse,  405. 

Meaning  of  Greek  letter  Pi,  364. 

Modes  of  execution,  374. 

Mephistophilus,  49. 

Minerals,  Relative  hardness  of,  124. 

Mitten,  Getting  the,  4. 

Mnemonics,  957 

Mohammed's  seal,  266. 

Molecules,  sizes,  396. 

Music,  Taste  for,  189. 

Mustard  Seed,  Order  of,  240, 

Mysteries  (10),  396. 

Mysterious  formula,  364. 

Myths  and  Legends,  173. 

Kaboth'B  viueyard,  371. 

Kamee,  Curious  Complication  of,  150. 

Names,  discoverers  of  satellites,  266. 

Names,  notes  about,  348. 

Names  of  the  Apostles,  122. 

Napoleon's  bees,  374. 

Napierian,  natural,  common  logarithms,  385. 

Natural,  common,  Napierian  logarithms,  385. 

Nasik  M^c  Squares,  12.* 

Naughty  Greek  Girl  (poetry),  264. 

Neck- Verse,  165. 

Neshobe  Island,  75. 

New  Gospel  of  Peace,  382. 

New  Hampshire,  Counties  of,  52. 

Niagara,  Falls  of,  240. 

Nine,  Properties  of,  49. 

Night-mare,  399. 

Nixon,  Robert,  Predictions  of,  177. 

Notes  about  names,  348. 

Notes  and  Queries,  anacnrams  on,  274. 

Nouns  of  multitude,  205. 

Novel  Advice.  124. 

Novel  Tragedy,  166. 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  137. 

Numbers,  perfect  and  amicable,  224. 

Numbers,  curious  results  in,  312. 

Number  Seven  in  the  Bible,  246. 

Oannes,  the  fish  God,  269  tV5  8 
Odd  Names,  240. 
Old  Bibles,  8M. 
Old  Shoes,  173. 


Olives,  Eating,  188. 
Omens,  90,  lA. 

One  hundred  cities  of  Crete,  285. 
Onomatop€eia  in  Homer,  206. 
OpsotKBUS,  Johannls,  302. 
Oracles,  ancient.  286. 
Oracles,  books  on,  413. 
Oracles,  cessation  of,  422. 
Order  of  Golden  Fleece,  422. 
Origin  of  drinking  toasts,  223. 
Orthographic  test- words,  145. 
Orthographies  of  Winnipeg,  415. 
Orthography  of  Turgeneff,  97. 

Paranatellon,  421. 

Pater  Noeter,  326. 

Parable,  symbol,  allegory,  245. 

Parasang  defined.  170. 

Parallax,  perihelion,  periphery,  364. 


'147. 


Passengers  of  "The  I 

Patents,  Rival,  42. 

Path  of  Rectitude,  or  Ye  Samlan  T.,  63. 

Penelope  and  Helen,  suitors,  350. 

Pentateuch  preserved,  163. 

Perfect  and  amicable  numbers,  224. 

Perhellon,  periphery,  parallax,  364. 

Permutations  in  whist  hands,  92. 

Permutation  of  verses,  283. 

Perpetual  Calendar,  119. 

Perspiration,  304. 

Perry,  the  beverage,  160. 

Philosophic  Facts,  78. 

Philitis  or  Philiton,  363. 

Phoenix-period,  256. 

Phyllotaxis,  law,  291. 

Pi,  meaning  of  the  letter,  364. 

Plaretary  configurations  at  creation,  236. 

Planetary  laws,  291. 

Platonic  love,  347. 


«Plu*-One  Sayings."  62.* 

Poe  as  a  Puzzler,  181. 

Popes  named  John,  411. 

Portraits  on  currency,  213. 

Portraits  on  postage  stamps,  407, 

Postage  stamps,  portraits,  407. 

Postulate,  definition,  329. 

Pouring  puzzle,  306. 

Prayer,  "  Know  Thvf elf,"  326. 

Prayer  of  Cyrus,  392. 

Predictions  of  Cleombrotus,  243. 

Pre-existence,  hypothesis  of,  418. 

Presidents,  double  names,  312. 

Problem  of  Archimedes,  301. 

Problem,  15  christians  and  15  turks,  270. 

Problem,  the  courier,  395. 

Projectile,  Velocity  of  vertical,  143. 

Pronunciation,  Puzzles  in,  170. 

Prophecy,  "  Star  out  of  Jacob,"  413. 

Properties  of  the  number  **9,"  49. 

Prophets  by  Time,  122. 

Pulteney  Guinea,  167. 

Puritan  passengers  of"  Mayfiower,"  147. 

Puritan  Surnames,  143. 

Puzzle,  a  maid's  age,  174. 

Puzzle  of  Chinese  rings,  283. 

Puzzle  on  pouring,  306. 

Pythagoras,  chronological  life  of,  257. 

PytlMgoras,  Golden  verses  of,  203. 

Pythagorean  Symbohi,  106. 

Quadrature  of  the  cizxsle,  383. 
Quaternions,  267. 
Queer  Literary  Family,  183. 
Quetelet's  numbers,  243. 
Queens-regnant  and  qneena-consort,  281. 
Quotation,  alliterative.  866. 
Quotation  fh>m  Blias  the  prophet,  326. 
Quotation  fh>m  Fllopantl,  in  Miranda,  380. 
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Qaotation  from  Hesicnl  on  t'(v>ls,  365. 

Quotation  from  Homer's  Margitev,  425. 

QuotatioD  from  Watts,  401. 

Qaotation,  "  Will  of  Jove,'*  329. 

Quotations  on  the  months,  38S. 

Bailroad  Trip  Fifty  Years  Ago,  73. 

Re-incarnation,  411. 

Religion,  derivation  of  word,  403. 

Repetends,  laws  or,  807. 

Rhyme  and  Rhythm,  4*26. 

Rlnsring  the  changes,  ^iT8,  424. 

Robinson  Crosoe,  65. 

Roman  Crowns  of  Triumph,  149. 

Rosebusl),  Oldest,  161. 

Rosicracianisin,  99. 

Rosicracians,  brotherhood  of,  law0,  214. 

Rosicrucian  prayer  to  God,  266. 

Rotten  Row,  42. 

Rubber,  Discovery  of,  161. 

Rules  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  410. 

Runaway  Pond,  130. 

Sadducees,  Books  of  the,  207. 

St.  John  and  St.  Paul,— poem,  128,  129. 

Salt  in  the  sea,  184. 

Sanscrit  quotation,  425. 

Satellites,  discoverers,  names,  266. 

Satellites  of  Veuns,  282. 

Salutation,  Forms  of,  171. 

Sscret  Discipline,  427. 

Secret  Doctrine,  419,  427. 

Secret  name— '*leue,"  60. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  65. 

Sentence  of  Jesus,  74. 

Septemtriones,  420. 

Sethe,  Legend  of,  64. 

Seven  heroines  of  Christendom,  201. 

Seven  pillars,  pre-existence,  418. 

Seven,  the  number  in  the  Bible,  246. 

Seven  stars,  in  verse,  247. 

Shelomo,  Solomon's  Hebrew  name,  411. 

Shema,  tetragrammatou,  318. 

Shemhanimephoraah,  tetragrammatou,  318. 

Sbiloh,  422. 

Sho  !— nn  alliteration,  175. 

Sibyl  or  Sybil,  420. 

Sibylline  Oracles,  418. 

Sibylline  enigmas,  319. 

Sibylline  or:icle8,  corollaries,  259. 

Sign  of  the  cross,  272. 

Similitudes  of  DemophiluB,  228,1231. 

Simon  pure,  347. 

Sis,  Sissy,  169. 

Sivartha  or  Sidartha,  69. 

Six  hundre<l  sixty-six,  Mahomet's  name,  321. 

Socratic,  beauty,  218. 

Solar  Kodiac,  Hindu,  284. 

Soldiers'  monument,  Inscription  on,  61, 52.* 

Solomon,  Clavicle  of,  61. 

Solomon,  Hebrew  name,  411. 

Sorites,  argument,  306. 

Sortes  sanctorum,  371. 

Soubriquets  of  cities,  etc.    See  Antonomasias. 

Southworth,  Mrs.,  full  name,  311. 

*'  Star  out  of  Jacob  "  (Num.  xxvl,  17),  414. 

Stone  of  Scone  ({)oetrv).  393. 

Suitors  of  Helen  and  t'eneloite,  350. 

Sun's  distance— latest  lacts,  174. 

Supeistitions,  90,  168. 

Surnames  of  Puritans,  143. 

Swallow,  145. 

Sword  of  Damocles,  180. 

Sybil  or  Sibyl,  420. 

Symmes'  Theory  Concentric  Spheres  6. 

Symbol  of  the  crescent,  256. 

Symbol,  parable,  allegory,  245. 


Table  of  fourth  dlmeniion,  302, 380. 

Test  Words,  145. 

Teh,  words  ending  in,  2ia. 

Temple  of  Isis,  inscription,  408. 

Ten  categories  of  existence,  280. 

Ten  mysteries,  390. 

Ten  virtues  of  the  virgin.  370. 

TetragrammatOD, alphabet. human  bod?,  293. 

Tetragrammaton,  shema,  318. 

Texas^its  derivation,  126. 

Thanksgiving  day,  (montlis),  327. 

Thebes,  arkite,  arcane,  422. 

Theosophie  interpretation,  298. 

Theory  of  WiU-Power.  115. 

Thirteen  at  Table,  152. 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deibr,  208. 

Thoughts  for  Thinkers,  77. 

Three  Globes,  108. 

Ttshya,  Asterism  of,  5. 

Toasts,  custom  of  drinking,  223. 

To.  tu,  two,  etc.,  1. 

Tobacco,  Riddle  on,  11.* 

Tower  of  Gad,  60. 

Translation  of  Enoch,  141. 

Translations  of  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  962. 

Trees  imported  to  England,  167. 

Tri'Mountafn,  40.* 

TrUobite,  the  earliest  type,  147. 

Tritogenea,  68. 

Triumphal  crowns,  Roman,  149. 

Tunnels  of  the  World,  179. 

Turgeneff,  Orthography  of,  97. 

Twelfth-Day  Eve,  189. 

Twelve  angels  of  Zodiac,  238. 

Twelve  Apostles,  Emblems  of  the,  142. 

Twice  bom,  398. 

Typo's  Romance,  193. 

Ulysses,  70. 

"Uncle  Tom,*'  Original  of,  169. 

Uniteil  States  standard  Hag,  236. 

Value  of  base  of  logarithms,  386. 

Varieties  of  Kisses,  159. 

Velocity  of  vertical  projectiles,  143. 

Verbal  Snares,  170,  802. 

Vermont  ^  Autograph  and  Bemaiker,"  360. 

Veronica  (A),  238. 

Victim  ot  EUquette,  170. 

Virgil  and  Homer,  their  poems,  272. 

Virtues  (10)  of  the  virgin,  375. 

Vow  of  Arriufa  Babinus,275. 

Vowels  in  certain  words,  303.    Vowel  E,  328. 

Waste  basket  of  words,  315  ,387. 

Wedding  anniversaries,  313. 

Willof  Jove,  329. 

Whist,  Combinations  in,  9i. 

Will  power,  424. 

WiU-Power,  Theory  of,  115. 

Winnipeg,  orthographies,  415. 

Wire  first  mentioned,  202. 

Wit,  Practical,  42. 

Witch-hazel,  witch-grass.  4. 

Wonderful  predictions  or  Cleombrotos,  248- 

Words,  l<>uitastic,  207. 

Words,  Inappropriate,  206. 

World  moves,  77. 

Words  ending  in  tch,  213. 

Words  with  aU  the  vowels,  303. 

Te  Samian  ¥.,  or  the  Path  of  Rectitude,  63. 

Zalencns,  Golden  rule  of,  48. 

Zaleucus,  laws  of,  330. 

Zarathrushtra,  Zoroaster,  S7T. 

Zodiac,  twelve  angles,  238. 

Zodiacal  Latin  disticii,  398. 

Zodiacal  signs,  astral  origin,  372. 

Zoroaster,  Zarathrushtra,  116,  377, 425. 
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J^ames  and  J^oms  de  Plume  of  Correspondents. 


A.  A.  O.,  194.  A.  G.  L.  A.  Achsah,248,  2B8, 
434.  Aenoatic,  72,  380.  AlAOBon,  52*,  72.  Al- 
bion, 273.  Alexander,  360,  Alonxo,  12*,  49,  65. 
Alphonso,  364. AltrnUt,  60.  Andrew,  134.  260, 
Angelo,  173.  Antony,  399.  Arcbil>ald,  194. 
Aym6,  L.  H.,  61, 382,  383. 

B.,  98.  B.  C,  322.  Barrett,  T.  S.,  12*, 
310,  812.  Beaoon,  40*.  Benjamin,  Selden  C, 
360.  Benoth,268.  Bolles,  J.  A.,  60.  Bolton, 
H.  C,  71.  Bonum,  366,  370.  Boyle,  A.  J.,  60. 
Bond,  Andrew,  366.    Borton,  72. 

C.  B.  B.,  404.  C.  B.  S..  162.  C.  W.  Q., 
94.  Gannon,  Caleb,  242.  Carroll,  242.  Caz- 
ton,  82, 168, 160.  Colby,  Fred.  Myron,  83. 
Coleman,  William  Emmette,  6,  384.  386,  392. 
Gompton,  Alfred  0, 143.  Cnue,  J.  G.  T.,  68. 
Cyntbia,  86ft. 

D.,  96, 136. 162.  D.  M.  D.,  98, 162.  Dame, 
Noab,366.  Deloe,  2B8, 267.  Be  Medici,  G.  8. 
Dexter,  87,  97,  98, 118, 119, 120, 124, 137,  146, 
166, 166, 160,  162.  176,  180,  181,  182,  183, 194, 
281.  DJafkr,  8, 160.  D.  M.  Drury,  8,  68, 72, 162. 

Edgewortb,  377.  Editor,  311.  Garden,  E.* 
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